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PREFACE. 


The  year  of  which  the  Volume  before  us  contains  the 
history  is  among  the  most  eventful  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  From  hence  may  be  dated  the 
downfall  of  that  dominion,  the  progressive  growth  of 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  describe  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fifteen  volumes  of  this  work ;  and  the  fabric  of 
which  had  at  length  reached  a  pitch  of  elevation  and 
extent  that  enveloped  in  the  blackness  of  its  shade  nearly 
the  whole  of  civilized  Europe.  All  hope  of  successfully 
attacking  that  power,  or  of  reducing  it  within  limits 
consistent  with  the  independence  of  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  seemed  at  last  to  have  become  desperate.  The 
death  of  the  conqueror  might  bring  about  some  change; 
but  he  had  as  yet  hardly  passed  the  middle  of  his  na¬ 
tural  term,  and  was  apparently  in  the  full  vigour  of 
health  and  strength.  Ample  time  seemed  therefore  to 
lie  before  him  for  the  consummation  of  those  further 
projects  of  conquest  and  dominion  which  he  was 
known  to  meditate,  and  the  present  generation,  at 
least,  had  little  other  expectation  than  that  of  being 
either  the  witnesses  or  the  victims  of  the  execution 
of  them. 
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Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  gloomy  prospect  opened 
to  the  fears  of  the  civilized  world.  Napoleon  seemed 
systematically  determined  to  wage  his  war  of  exter¬ 
mination,  not  merely  against  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  nations,  but  against  every  feeling  and 
principle  that  ennobled  our  nature.  Throughout  the 
whole  continent,  the  press,  which  has  been  the  great  in¬ 
strument  of  civilization  in  modern  times,  was  degraded 
to  be  a  mere  organ  for  making  public  the  rescripts 
and  mandates  which  from  time  to  time  he  thought 
proper  to  issue  ;  literature  of  every  kind  was  the  pe¬ 
culiar  object  of  his  distrust  and  discountenance  ;  and 
the  system  of  education  which  was  enforced  through¬ 
out  the  countries,  immediately  subjected  to  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  sway,  was  directly  calculated,  by  stunting  the 
intellect  and  brutalizing  the  character  of  the  rising 
generation,  to  render  it  the  passive  instrument  of  his 
design  of  reducing  all  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  to  be  a  nursery  of  conscripts — a  race  of  beings 
brutal  and  ignorant  themselves,  and  fitting  machines 
for  extending  the  night  of  the  same  tyranny  over 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Perhaps  to  those  who  had  attentively  considered  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  state  of  European 
society  in  modern  times,  it  might  thus  early  have  been 
seen  that  the  nefarious  project  conceived  by  Buona¬ 
parte  would,  if  pushed  to  its  purposed  extent,  work 
out  its  own  discomfiture;  that  the  fabric  he  was  rais¬ 
ing  contained  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  that  by  the  violence  with  which  he  was  daily 
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trampling  on  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  his  victims, 
he  was  preparing  for  himself  a  re-action,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  which,  though  of  moral  resort  only,  might  be 
depended  upon  with  as  much  certainty  as  that  of  any 
law  of  physical  effect.  Another  ground  of  hope  was 
afforded  by  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
man  himself*  A  distinguished  statesman  had  well 
and  profoundly  remarked,  that  “  Buonaparte  was  of 
that  order  of  spirits  that  make  for  themselves  great  re¬ 
verses;”  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  one 
such  failure  would  be  the  signal  of  a  general  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  the  oppressor,  throughout  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  of  his  empire. 

That  reverse  has  at  length  come,  and  in  a  manner 
more  completely  and  rapidly  disastrous  than  any  si¬ 
milar  one  recorded  in  history.  In  June,  Napoleon 
had  penetrated  into  Russia  with  an  army  amounting 
nearly  to  five  hundred  thousand  men.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  of  this  enormous  accumulation  of 
military  force,  the  greatest  perhaps  which  it  was 
ever  given  to  man  to  assemble,  scarcely  a  wreck  re¬ 
mained. 

The  story  of  this  memorable  judgment  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  God  upon  human  arrogance  and  presumption, 
will  be  found  given  at  great  detail  in  our  concluding 
chapter.  The  works  on  the  subject  which  have  lately 
been  published  in  France  and  Russia,  apparently  with 
the  sanction  of  those  governments,  and  certainly  with 
the  assistance  of  a  liberal  access  to  official  documents 
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have  abundantly  supplied  authentic  materials  for  the 
delineation  of  a  campaign  beyond  comparison  the  most 
awful  in  its  character,  and  the  most  important  in  its 
results,  of  any  to  be  found  in  military  annals. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  in  the  Peninsula,  like¬ 
wise,  was  this  year  peculiarly  important ;  and  would 
of  themselves  have  been  sufficient  to  signalize  it  as 
among  the  most  memorable  of  the  war.  The  capture 
of  the  two  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos, 
the  decisive  victory  of  Salamanca,  the  temporary  pos¬ 
session  of  the  capital,  and  the  liberation  of  half  of  Spain 
from  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  are  the  splendid 
trophies  of  the  triumph  of  our  arms  in  this  campaign ; 
and  monuments  of  the  genius  of  that  captain  to  whose 
exertions  and  whose  example,  more  than  to  that  of 
any  other  existing  individual,  the  approaching  down¬ 
fall  of  the  edifice  of  French  tyranny  was  to  be  at¬ 
tributed. 
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went  to  the  Office  of  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prince  Regent .  Mr. 
Wynn's  Motion  respecting  the  same.  Speeches  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 
Mr.  Elliott ,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


THE  state  of  parties  in  this 
country  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  year,  pre¬ 
sented  an  aspect  of  peculiar  deli¬ 
cacy  and  complexity.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  had  long  calculated  securely 
upon  the  accession  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  crown,  as  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  they  might  expect 
the  transfer  to  their  hands  of  the 
reins  of  administration,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  had  the 
prince  immediately  succeeded  to 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions 
in  the  ordinary  way,  as  on  a  de¬ 
mise  of  the  crown,  their  hopes  in 
this  respect  would  not  have  been 
disappointed.  There  was  there¬ 
fore  something  peculiarly  unfor¬ 
tunate  to  the  party,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  re¬ 
gal  authority  devolved  upon  the 
regent.  Feelings  of  delicacy  pre¬ 
vented  his  royal  highness  from 
making  any  change  in  his  father’s 
council  during  the  continuance  of 
the  restrictions,  or  as  long  as  any 
hope  remained  of  the  early  reco¬ 
very  of  the  king;  and  it  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen  that  this 
interval  would  be  pregnant  with 
danger  to  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs. 
The  relation  of  the  prince  to  that 
body  as  a  political  party  was  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  his  accession 
to  the  sovereign  power.  For  rea¬ 
sons  which  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out,  a  prince  of 
Wales  is  almost  invariably  in  op¬ 
position  ;  by  becoming  a  king, 
however,  his  political  relations  are 
at  once,  and  directly  reversed,  and 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  in  his 
new  situation  he  should  act  upon 


the  principles,  and  with  the  views 
which  had  actuated  him  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  opposite.  In  the 
habitual  supporters  of  the  kingly 
authority  and  prerogative,  he  finds 
his  natural  friends  and  allies  ;  and 
there  remains  little  to  bind  him  to 
his  former  connections  with  the 
advocates  of  popular  right,  than 
the  influence  of  those  personal 
friendships  and  attachments  which 
may  survive  that  community  of 
party  purposes  under  which  they 
took  their  rise.  Between  parties 
so  unequal,  however,  these  ties  are 
seldom  very  strong. 

The  decided  change  for  the 
worse  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  king’s  malady  in  the  month  of 
July,  left  little  ground  to  doubt  of 
the  permanent  character  which 
that  infliction  had  now  assumed ; 
and  of  course  the  Prince  Regent 
would  at  the  approaching  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  restrictions,  feel  him¬ 
self  liberated  from  all  those  scru¬ 
ples,  which  had  hitherto  precluded 
his  consulting  his  own  views  or 
predilections  in  the  definitive  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  administration. 
It  was  therefore  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  Whigs  would  be 
shortly  installed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  The  ex¬ 
pected  change,  however,  was  very 
far  from  being  popular  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  generally  felt  that 
the  existing  ministers  did  not 
possess  that  commanding  talent 
and  energy,  which  seemed  to  be 
required  for  the  fitting  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  a  crisis 
so  perilous,  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
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they  possessed  the  public  confi¬ 
dence.  Mr.  Perceval  in  particu¬ 
lar  had  of  late  grown  much  upon 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  His  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  affair  of  the  regency  bill 
had  been  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  him  ;  he  had  on  that 
occasion  not  only  evinced  talents 
of  the  highest  order  for  debate 
and  discussion,  but  had  displayed 
a  degree  of  coolness,  firmness, 
and  decision,  which  wrung  even 
from  his  enemies  the  involuntary 
homage  of  their  admiration.  Of 
his  conduct  throughout  that  ardu¬ 
ous  and  delicate  transaction,  it  has 
been  truly  observed  by  one  who 
had  the  best  means  of  judging, 
“  that  in  the  critical  situation  in 
which  he  stood,  his  enemies  might 
have  expected  to  find  him  timid, 
but  they  found  him  firm ;  weak, 
and  he  shewed  them  his  strength  : 
off  his  guard,  and  he  was  never 
disconcerted  ;  out  of  humour,  and 
nothing  could  disturb  the  suavity 
of  his  manner ;  possessing  a  ge¬ 
nius  at  once  deep,  solid,  and  ex¬ 
tensive,  aided  by  a  penetration 
which  let  nothing  escape ;  dis¬ 
playing  a  great  legal  knowledge, 
and  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  part  he  had  to  act,  with  an 
upright  mind  and  an  inflexible  de¬ 
termination  to  do  his  duty.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  he  lose  sight  of 
the  interests  of  his  sovereign ; 
even  although  his  opponents  were 
strong,  and  the  task  he  had  to 
perform  difficult,  he  confirmed  and 
established  the  right  of  the  crown, 
in  such  a  manner  as  best  sup¬ 
ported  its  true  dignity,  secured 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  de¬ 
clining  monarch,  and  satisfied  the 
spirits  and  feelings  of  a  great  and 


generous  nation*  Yet  his  efforts 
prevented  no  struggle ;  he  was 
quick  in  reply,  strong  in  argu¬ 
ment,  never  embarrassed,  but  al¬ 
ways  taking  the  deepest  and  most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  debate,  and  displaying  as 
much  firmness  in  support  of  the 
measures  he  adopted  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  safety,  as  talents  and  under¬ 
standing  to  shew  in  what  that 
safety  consisted.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  or 
more  accurately  discriminated  than 
this  description  of  the  conduct  of 
the  minister  at  that  critical  junc¬ 
ture  ;  and  indeed  he  displayed  the 
same  qualities  and  talents  on  every 
occasion  that  seemed  to  call  for 
their  appropriate  exercise.  As  a 
parliamentary  leader  and  debater, 
he  has  seldom  been  surpassed ; 
but  it  may  be,  as  in  truth  it  often 
has  been,  questioned  whether  in 
the  general  character  of  his  mind 
and  intellect,  he  was  altogether 
fitted  for  the  supreme  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  empire.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law,  to  which  he 
had  early  devoted  himself,  and 
which  had  materially  contributed 
to  sharpen  his  powers  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate,  had  not  perhaps 
in  other  respects  operated  so  fa¬ 
vourably  on  the  education  of  the 
general  faculties  of  his  under¬ 
standing.  Accordingly,  in  his 
speeches  upon  those  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  imperial  policy,  upon 
which  he  had  to  lead  and  direct 
the  decision  of  the  house,  we  are 
seldom  struck  with  that  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  or  with  that  grasp  and 
power  of  reasoning  which  we  na¬ 
turally  look  for*  in  the  political 
expositions  of  the  man  who  claims 
the  title  of  statesman.  We  are 
b  2 
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^ware,  however,  that  in  this  re¬ 
spect  we  may  not  be  doing  him 
full  justice.  The  simplicity  and 
unaffectedness  of  his  nature  led 
him  both  in  the  character  of  his 
argument,  and  the  style  of  his 
expressions,  to  employ  by  pre¬ 
ference  that  which  was  most  plain, 
and  obvious,  and  intelligible  ;  and 
had  he  affected  the  praise  of 
science  and  system,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  been  more  difficult 
to  him  than  it  has  been  to  so  many 
other  minds,  confessedly  his  infe¬ 
riors  in  general  powers,  to  clothe 
his  sentiments  in  all  the  dignity  of 
philosophic  formulary. 

But  whatever  might  be  the 
ground  of  the  deficiency  here  al¬ 
luded  to,  we  doubt  whether  it  did 
him  much  harm  in  the  estimation- 
of  the  country  whose  affairs  he 
was  called  upon  to  administer. 
The  jargon  of  metaphysical  poli¬ 
tics  has  indeed  become  a  cant  as 
common-place  as  any  other ;  but 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  quite 
adopted  into  the  vernacular  idiom 
of  English  discussion,  and  the 
people  did  not  like  Mr.  Perceval 
the  worse  because  he  talked  to 
them  on  these  subjects  as  one  of 
themselves.  But  if  he  seldom 
or  never  sought  to  raise  him¬ 
self  into  the  loftier  regions  of  ge¬ 
neralization  and  abstraction,  there 
was  in  his  mode  of  treating  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  policy  no  want  of 
subtlety  or  refinement ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  should  not  assign  to  his 
intellect  a  place  among  those  of 
statesmen  of  the  first  order,  yet 
he  will  be  found  to  merit  no  infe¬ 
rior  rank  among  that  class  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  under  whom  perhaps  the 
country  has  flourished  more  uni¬ 
formly  than  any  other  ;  among  the 
Walpoles  and  Pelhams,  who  con¬ 


tenting  themselves  to  administer 
the  government  upon  the  received 
maxims  and  ordinary  principles  of 
our  national  policy,  if  they  did  not 
illustrate  their  administration  by 
die  splendour  of  foreign  conquest, 
or  the  more  unquestionable  merit 
of  legislative  reform  and  improve¬ 
ment,  had  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  bequeathing  to  their  successors 
the  interests,  with  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  which  they  had  been  en¬ 
trusted,  undamaged  by  the  failure 
of  any  of  those  perilous  experi¬ 
ments  of  untried  policy,  in  which 
higher  spirits  are  tempted  to  in¬ 
dulge. 

Independent  however  of  per¬ 
sonal  considerations,  the  country 
was  on  grounds  of  general  policy 
indisposed  to  see  the  government 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs.  Whatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  manner  of  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  the  principles  upon 
which  they  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  the  present  cabinet 
was  decidedly  more  in  unison  with 
the  prevailing  feelings  and  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  than  their  op¬ 
ponents.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
reverses  of  the  war,  the  nation 
was  almost  universally  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  on 
to  the  uttermost ;  and  they  were 
equally  bent  upon  supporting,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the 
engagements  we  had  entered  into 
with  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese.  Again  the  tone  and  line  of 
conduct  which  our  government  had 
assumed  towards  America,  was  for 
the  most  part  popular  with  the 
people ;  and  with  respect  to  do¬ 
mestic  politics,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  in  his  systematic  and  un¬ 
bending  opposition  to  the  claims 
preferred  by  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
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land,  Mr.  Perceval  only  repre¬ 
sented  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  by  far  the  greater  mass  of  the 
nation  upon  that  subject. 

Upon  all  these  points  the  prin¬ 
ciples  generally  professed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  whigs  were  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  to  those  upon  which 
the  present  cabinet  acted,  and  it  was 
therefore  generally  apprehended 
that  a  change  of  ministers  would 
involve  an  almost  total  revolution 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  and  internal  politics.  And 
indeed  as  far  as  America  and  Ire¬ 
land  are  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  these  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  well-grounded.  With 
respect  to  peace,  the  great  body 
of  the  opposition  seem  to  have 
become  convinced  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  coming  to  any  terms 
with  the  French  ruler,  which  would 
justify  us  in  desisting  from  that 
system  of  precaution  and  vigilance 
which  would  make  peace  a  state 
little  less  anxious  and  burdensome, 
and  much  less  secure  than  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  war.  The  plan  which 
they  had  for  some  time  past  urged 
and  advocated  as  the  only  one  cal¬ 
culated  to  save  the  country,  was 
that  of  persevering  in  the  war, 
but  of  carrying  it  on,  on  that  scale 
and  system  which  would  enable  us 
to  hold  out  to  the  longest  term. 
Upon  this  ground  they  had  con¬ 
stantly  reprobated  the  impolicy  of 
our  engaging  as  principals  in  the 
military  struggle,  of  which  the 
Peninsula  had  become  the  thea¬ 
tre  ;  contending  that  the  conflict 
in  itself  was  hopeless  against  the 
overwhelming  means  possessed  by 
the  enemy  ;  that  even  if  success¬ 
ful,  it  had  no  tendency  to  affect 
the  essential  and  fundamental  basis 
of  his  power ;  and  that  in  either 
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event  it  entailed  upon  us  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  wholly  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  our  means ;  and  was 
thus  rapidly  consuming  those  re¬ 
sources  which  it  behoved  care¬ 
fully  to  husband,  either  for  a  more 
fit  opportunity  of  openly  assailing 
the  failure  of  his  tyranny,  or  sup¬ 
posing,  as  seemed  but  too  proba¬ 
ble,  that  none  such  should  offer, 
to  enable  us  to  protract  that  course 
of  defensive  resistance,  of  which 
our  maritime  superiority  gave  us 
the  means,  and  which  as  long  as 
our  financial  resources  remained 
unimpaired,  we  might  hope  to 
prolong  beyond  the  life  of  the  op¬ 
pressor  himself. 

Both  the  logic  and  the  arith¬ 
metic  of  the  whigs  upon  this 
point  has  always  appeared  to  us  to 
be  equally  unimpeachable ;  but  we 
have  at  the  same  time  felt,  that 
however  accurately  reasoned  and 
calculated  such  a  system  of  policy 
might  be,  it  would,  under  the  ac¬ 
tual  circumstances  of  the  case, 
have  been  impossible  to  act  upon 
it.  We  cannot  believe  that  even 
the  Whigs,  had  they  been  in  office 
at  the  period  of  the  outbreaking 
of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  would 
have  dared,  whatever  might  have 
been  their  own  misgivings  as  to 
the  event,  to  have  kept  aloof  from 
the  conflict  which  that  nation  had 
so  heroically  provoked,  and  to 
have  withheld  all  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  their  exertions  against 
the  common  enemy.  We  believe 
that  they  would  with  difficulty 
have  subdued  their  own  natural 
feelings  to  the  adoption  of  this 
cold  and  cautious  line  of  policy ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
would  have  protested  indignantly 
against  it,  as  a  cowardly  evasion  of 
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battle,  and  one  which  would  set  the 
seal  to  the  imputations  which  the 
enemy  had  so  frequently  cast  upon 
us,  of  being  actuated,  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  political  proceed¬ 
ings,  by  the  selfish  and  ignoble 
calculations  of  a  shop-keeping 
policy. 

But  whatever  might  have  been 
the  decision  of  the  party  as  to  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  Peninsular  war,  the 
question  now  before  them  was  of 
a  very  different  nature,  and  one 
which  indeed  seems  to  have  left 
them  no  alternative  of  choice  in 
their  conduct.  Having  once  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  the  contest, 
there  remained  no  possible  open¬ 
ing  for  retreat ;  and  it  seemed 
equally  obvious  that  if  it  were  to 
be  carried  on  at  all,  it  must  be 
supported  in  the  only  way  likely 
to  lead  to  a  profitable  result ;  that 
is,  with  ail  the  means  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  kingdom.  We  do 
not  know,  therefore,  that  the  war 
in  Spain  would  have  been  mate¬ 
rially  relaxed,  although  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  had  been  con¬ 
fided  at  this  moment  to  the  whigs ; 
and  the  apprehensions  which  were 
generally  entertained  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  more  properly  attributable 
to  the  desponding  tone  which  the 
leaders  of  the  party  still  continued 
to  maintain  as  to  the  probable  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  struggle ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  disposition 
of  mind  which  that  tone  betrayed, 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
disqualify  the  persons  holding  it 
for  an  hearty  and  active  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  business  to  which  it 
referred,  which  was  likely  to  lead 
to  its  ultimate  success. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  when 
the  prince,  soon  after  the  passing 


of  the  regency-bill,  signified  to 
Mr.  Perceval  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  retain  his  father’s  minis¬ 
ters  for  the  present,  he  expressly 
stated  that  he  did  so  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  was 
at  that  moment  placed,  and  not 
from  any  predilection  either  for 
the  persons  or  principles  of  the 
members  of  the  present  cabinet. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unequi¬ 
vocal  than  the  intimation  thus 
conveyed,  of  the  determination 
entertained  by  his  royal  highness 
to  endure  their  services  no  longer 
than  was  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  position.  The  cessation  of 
the  restrictions  was,  therefore, 
looked  forward  to  by  both  par¬ 
ties  as  the  certain  epoch  of  a 
ministerial  revolution,  which 
would  once  more  replace  the 
whigs  in  that  situation  of  power 
from  which  they  had  been  so  long 
and  so  systematically  excluded. 

But  their  expectations  in  this 
respect  had  become  consider¬ 
ably  damped  toward  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  prince 
regent  had  not  as  yet  called 
upon  them  to  assist  in  any  of 
those  arrangements  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  necessarily 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  cabinet,  and  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  those,  whose  personal 
situation  about  the  court  gave 
them  the  best  means  of  judging 
of  what  was  passing,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  dislike 
and  distrust  of  his  present  mi¬ 
nisters,  which  had  been  so  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  avowed  by  the  regent, 
upon  his  original  accession  to  the 
royal  authority,  was  gradually 
but  visibly  wearing  away  under 
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the  operation  of  that  personal 
intercourse  with  the  sovereign,  of 
which  their  official  duties  gave 
them  the  constant  opportunity. 
Much,  too,  was  ascribed  to  the 
influence  exercised  over  the  royal 
mind  by  a  certain  part  of  the 
household ;  the  Hertford  family 
in  particular  were  supposed  to 
have  acquired  a  very  decided  as¬ 
cendancy  in  this  respect,  and 
which  they  were  believed  to  ex¬ 
ercise  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  view's  of  the 
whigs.  , 

On  the  other  hand  the  minis¬ 
terial  party  was  not  altogether 
exempt  from  grounds  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  perplexity.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  catholic  emancipation,  to 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
prince  regent  was  favourably  in¬ 
clined,  and  to  the  concession  of 
which  it  had  been  said,  that  he 
was  positively  pledged,  was  likely 
to  occasion  considerable  embar¬ 
rassment  to  a  cabinet,  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  which  had  so  strongly  and 
so  uniformly  opposed  it.  Nor 
were  they  without  other  subjects 
of  division  among  themselves. 
The  marquis  of  Wellesley  was 
known  to  be  by  no  means  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  general  conduct  of 
the  administration,  and  to  have 
expressed  considerable  disgust  at 
the  little  weight  which  his  own 
views  and  suggestions  received, 
when  opposed  by  those  of  Mr. 
Perceval.  In  particular  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  warmly  remon¬ 
strated  against  the  narrow  and 
imperfect  scale  on  which  the  war 
in  the  peninsula  wa3  conducted  ; 
and  finding  his  efforts  to  produce 
a  change  of  measures  on  this 
point  unavailing,  he  had  at  length 
(January  16  th,)  tendered  his  re* 


signation  to  the  prince  regent. 
Mr.  Perceval,  it  seems,  was  anx¬ 
ious  that  the  proffer  should  be 
accepted  immediately,  and  the 
vacant  secretaryship  filled  up  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  restric¬ 
tion.  The  regent,  however,  was 
desirous  that  lord  Wellesley 
should  retain  the  seals  for  the 
present,  and  the  noble  marquis 
consented  to  do  so  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  upon  the  understanding  that 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  retire 
as  soon  as  his  royal  highness  had 
established  his  government. 

It  was  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  general  inefficiency 
and  uncertainty  respecting  the 
probable  determination  of  the 
prince  regent,  upon  the  subject 
of  his  administration,  that  the 
parliament  met.  As  the  oppo¬ 
sition  had  received  no  summons 
or  communication  from  Carlton 
house,  they  must  naturally  have 
began  to  despair  of  the  advent  of 
that  period  of  favour,  upon  which 
they  at  one  time  so  securely 
counted,  and  these  forebodings 
were  much  confirmed  by  the  un¬ 
altered  countenance  and  tone 
which  was  continued  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  present  occupants 
of  the  treasury-bench.  Nothing 
appeared  to  announce  a  change, 
or  even  a  modification  of  the 
views  and  principles  which  had 
hitherto  marked  Mr.  Perceval’s 
administration ;  and  when,  with 
a  view  no  doubt  of  provoking 
some  such  expression  of  opinion, 
the  opposition  took  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  of  bringing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  before  both 
houses,  these  motions  were 
met  by  ministers  with  the  same 
unqualified  and  decided  resist¬ 
ance  which  had  marked  their  re- 
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Ception  of  similar  propositions 
during  the  former  period  of 
their  administration ;  and  in  both 
instances  were  thrown  out  by 
large  majorities.  This  was  a 
sufficiently  unequivocal  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  security  felt  by 
Mr.  Perceval  in  his  present  si¬ 
tuation  ;  and  he  not  long  after 
took  an  opportunity  of  more  di¬ 
rectly  intimating  the  fact  to  the 
house  of  commons.  On  a  mo¬ 
tion  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Whitbread,  (February  13,)  for 
the  production  of  certain  corres¬ 
pondence  relating  to  America, 
Mr.  Curwen,  after  remarking 
upon  the  impolicy  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  conduct  of  our  go¬ 
vernment  towards  the  United 
States,  added,  that  with  whatever 
pertinacity  the  commencers  of 
this  system  persevered  in  it,  they 
would  not  be  long  enough  in 
their  places  to  carry  it  much  fur¬ 
ther.  In  his  answer  to  *  this 
speech  Mr.  Perceval  observed, 
that  whatever  golden  dreams 
might  be  indulged  in  on  this 
subject,  he  must  say,  that  as  far 
as  he  knew  any  thing  about  the 
matter,  he  rather  imagined  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  find 
that  his  consolatory  prospects 
would  not  open  upon  him  quite 
so  pleasantly  as  he  expected. 
Mr.  Perceval,  we  presume,  had 
the  less  difficulty  in  making  this 
declaration,  as  on  the  same  day 
the  prince  regent  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  in 
which  he  intimated  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  retain  his  present 
ministers,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  some 
of  those  persons  with  whom  the 
early  habits  of  his  public  life 
were  formed,  would  strengthen 


his  hands,  and  constitute  a  part 
of  his  government.  In  the  same 
letter  the  prince  observed,  that 
“  he  was  withheld  from  making 
this  communication  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  session,  by  his  ear¬ 
nest  desire  that  the  expected 
motion  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
might  undergo  the  deliberate 
discussion  of  parliament,  un¬ 
mixed  by  any  other  considera¬ 
tion.  His  royal  highness  further 
expressed  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  reflected  upon  the 
events  which  had  distinguished 
the  short  period  of  his  restricted 
regency ;  and  stated,  that  with 
regard  to  the  war  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  he  should  be  most  anxious 
to  avoid  any  measure  that  would 
lead  his  allies  to  suppose  that 
he  meant  to  depart  from  the 
present  system.  Perseverance 
alone,  it  was  added,  could  achieve 
the  great  object  in  view,  and  he 
could  not  withhold  his  approba¬ 
tion  from  those  who  had  honour¬ 
ably  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  support  of  it.  He  had  no 
predilections  to  indulge,  no  re¬ 
sentments  to  gratify — no  objects 
to  attain,  but  such  as  were  com¬ 
mon  to  the  whole  empire.” 

The  duke  of  York  was  autho¬ 
rized  to  communicate  this  letter 
to  the  lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
and  two  days  after  (February  1 5,) 
he  received  an  answer  from  those 
noblemen,  in  which  they  re¬ 
spectfully  but  peremptorily  de¬ 
clined  the  proffer  which  had  been 
been  made  to  them  of  a  share  in 
the  government.  In  so  doing 
they  entirely  disclaimed  all  per¬ 
sonal  exclusion.  “  We  rest,” 
said  they,  “  on  public  measures  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  alone 
that  we  must  express,  without 
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reserve,  the  impossibility  of  our 
uniting  with  the  present  govern¬ 
ment.  Our  differences  of  opi¬ 
nion  are  too  many  and  too  im¬ 
portant  to  admit  of  such  an 
union.  The  prince  regent  will, 
we  are  confident,  do  us  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  remember,  that  we  have 
twice  already  acted  upon  this  im¬ 
pression  ;  in  1809,  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  then  made  to  us  under  his 
majesty’s  authority  ;  and  last 
year,  when  his  majesty  was  pleas¬ 
ed  to  require  our  advice  respect¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  a  new  go¬ 
vernment.”  Their  lordships  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  unwilling  to 
enter  upon  the  detail  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  opposed  this 
union ;  “  but,”  they  observed, 
“  that  the  prince  regent  had  him¬ 
self  adverted  to  the  late  deli¬ 
berations  of  parliament  on  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,”  and  they 
stated,  that  “  far  from  concur¬ 
ring  with  the  sentiments  which 
his  majesty’s  ministers  had  on 
that  occasion  so  recently  ex¬ 
pressed,  they  entertained  opi¬ 
nions  directly  opposite ;  they 
were  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  a  total  change  in  the 
present  system  of  the  government 
of  that  country  ;  and  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  repeal  of  the  civil  dis¬ 
abilities  under  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  still  laboured  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions.  To 
recommend  to  parliament  this  re¬ 
peal  would  be  the  first  advice 
which  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
offer  to  the  prince  regent.  Nor 
could  they,  even  for  the  shortest 
time,  make  themselves  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  further  delay  in  the 
proposal  of  a  measure,  without 
which  they  could  entertain  no 
hope  of  making  themselves  use¬ 
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ful  to  his  royal  highness,  or  to 
the  country.” 

We  do  not  suppose,  that  either 
the  regent  or  his  ministers  could 
have  expected  any  other  an¬ 
swer  to  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  letter  of  his  royal  highness. 
It  seems  absurd  to  imagine,  that 
the  great  whig  leaders  could  have 
bent  their  pride  or  their  policy 
to  accept  of  offers,  upon  the  terms 
and  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  there  offered.  From 
this  moment,  of  course,  all  fur¬ 
ther  connection  was  dissolved  be¬ 
tween  the  prince  and  the  political 
party  with  which  he  had  formerly 
been  attached ;  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  not  only  dropped  that  quali¬ 
fied  tone  of  animadversion,  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  thought 
it  prudent  to  meet  the  measures 
of  his  government,  but  indulg¬ 
ed  in  a  bitterness  of  censure, 
in  which  it  was  easy  to  trace 
the  effects  of  their  recent  dis¬ 
appointment.  Among  the  higher 
members  of  the  party,  this  spirit 
was  of  course  subdued  by  con¬ 
siderations  and  feelings  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  operate 
on  the  inferior  retainers  ;  these 
last  set  no  bounds  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  anger  and  resent¬ 
ments  ;  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  press  to  indulge  in  a  viru¬ 
lence  of  personal  invective  and 
ridicule,  of  which  we  hardly 
know  any  example. 

Soon  after  the  cessation  of  the 
restrictions,  the  resignation  of 
the  marquis  Wellesley  was  an¬ 
nounced  ;  and  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  secretaryship  were,  sub¬ 
sequently,  (April  4,)  transferred 
to  lord  Castlereagh.  At  the  same 
time  the  Sidmouth  party  was  in¬ 
duced  to  accede  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  lord  Sidmouth  himself 
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taking  office  as  president  of  the 
council,  upon  the  retirement  of 
earl  Camden,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  year  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  marquis.  Mr.  Yorke, 
also,  retired  from  the  admiralty, 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
viscount  Melville. 

We  have  thought  that  it  would 
conduce  to  convenience,  to  pre¬ 
mise  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
state  of  parties,  before  we  enter 
upon  an  abstract  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  proceedings,  although, 
in  fact,  the  negociations  and 
changes  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
luded,  did  all  take  place  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  But  it  would  have  been 
difficult  properly  to  have  under¬ 
stood  the  varying  phases  of  mi¬ 
nisterial  or  opposition  politics,  as 
developed  in  the  course  of  the 
following  debates,  without  some 
such  preliminary  notice  of  the 
respective  relations  of  the  two 
parties  ;  as  it  is,  we  believe 
that  the  reader  will,  by  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  facts  and  dates  we 
have  here  given,  be  enabled  per¬ 
fectly  to  appreciate  the  import 
and  object  of  that  change  in  tone 
and  spirit,  which  is  observable  in 
their  language  and  measures  at 
the  different  periods  of  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

Parliament  was  opened  by 
commission  on  the  7th  of  Janua¬ 
ry.  The  speech  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  name  of  the 
prince  regent,  was  of  unusual 
length.  It  began  by  adverting 
to  the  continuance  of  the  king’s 
indisposition,  and  lamented  the 
disappointment  which  had  taken 
place  of  those  hopes  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  early  recovery,  which  had 
been  cherished  by  his  family  and 
his  people.  His  royal  highness 


then  expressed  his  persuasion, 
that  in  securing  a  suitable  and 
ample  provision  for  the  support 
of  his  majesty’s  royal  dignity, 
and  for  the  attendance  upon  his 
majesty’s  sacred  person,  during 
his  illness,  parliament  would  bear 
in  mind  the  indispensable  duty  of 
continuing  to  preserve  for  his 
majesty  the  facility  of  resuming 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  in  the  happy  event  of 
his  recovery.  There  seems  some¬ 
thing  singular  in  putting  in  the 
regent’s  mouth  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  obstacles  to  such  re¬ 
sumption  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  king. 

The  speech  then  alluded  to  the 
successful  termination  of  the  late 
campaign  in  Portugal,  and  to  the 
capture  of  the  enemy’s  remaining 
colonial  possessions  in  the  east. 
With  respect  to  America  the 
prince  regent  stated,  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake  had  occasioned,  had 
been  finally  removed  ;  and  that 
although  various  important  sub¬ 
jects  of  difference  with  that  go¬ 
vernment  still  remained  unad¬ 
justed,  his  royal  highness  would, 
in  the  further  progress  of  the 
discussion,  continue  to  employ 
such  means  of  conciliation,  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  dignity  of  his  majesty’s 
arms,  and  due  maintenance  of 
the  maritime  and  commercial 
rights  and  interests  of  the  British 
empire. 

In  the  lords  the  address  of 
thanks  wras  moved  by  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  seconded  by 
lord  Brownlow.  Lord  Grenville 
said  that  he  should  not  move  an 
amendment,  to  the  address,  but 
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he  protested  against  being  there¬ 
fore  pledged  to  support  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  ministers.  He 
still  retained  his  objections  to 
every  part  of  that  system.  He 
still  deprecated  that  wanton  waste 
of  the  public  resources,  when  it 
was  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
husband  them.  He  still  objected  to 
those  commercial  measures,  which 
though  announced  as  the  most 
formidable  weapon  against  the 
enemy,  had  recoiled  on  our  own 
commerce  and  manufactures.  He 
still  protested  against  a  system 
of  finance,  which  had  forced  a 
debased  coin  on  the  people,  and 
spread  ruin  and  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  land.  But,  above 
all,  he  still  opposed  the  system 
so  obstinately  pursued  in  Ireland, 
where  the  strong  arm  of  power 
had  attempted  to  stifle  the  duti¬ 
ful  complaints  of  the  people. 

In  answer  to  this,  lord  Liver¬ 
pool  said,  he  was  firmly  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  system  that  the 
noble  baron  had  so  strongly  con¬ 
demned,  was  the  only  one  that 
could  save  the  country.  To  our 
perseverance  in  that  system  alone 
could  Europe  look  for  its  de¬ 
liverance  ;  and  by  the  merit  of 
it  ministers  were  determined  to 
stand  or  fall. 

In  the  commons  the  address 
was  moved  by  lord  Jocelyn, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Vyse. 
The  discussion  which  took  place 
was  distinguished  by  nothing 
of  interest,  or  novelty,  with  the 
exception  of  an  extraordinary 
proceeding  adopted  by  sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Burdett,  who  succeeded  in 
catching  the  eye  of  the  speaker 
before  lord  Jocelyn  had  risen, 
and  thus  contrived  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  an  address  of  his  own,  in 


which  he  embodied  all  the 
strange  doctrines  and  opinions, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  of  the  empire, 
which  have  so  uniformly  distin¬ 
guished  the  worthy  baronet’s  po¬ 
litical  diatribes.  In  the  present 
instance,  indeed,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  outdone  all  his  former 
efforts  in  this  way.  We  shall  ex¬ 
tract  a  few  passages  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers.  In 
allusion  to  the  congratulatory 
expression  of  the  prince  regent, 
respecting  the  valour  displayed 
by  our  troops,  the  address  la¬ 
mented,  “  that  in  the  cause  for 
which  it  had  been  displayed,  we 
see  nothing  characteristic  of  that 
love  of  freedom  for  which  this  na¬ 
tion  has  heretofore  been  so  highly 
renowned  in  the  world.  In  looking 
through  the  history  of  the  last  1 8 
years  of  war,  we  find  the  valour 
and  resources  of  our  country  in  no 
instance  employed  in  the  defence 
or  restoration  of  freedom  ;  but 
almost  constantly  in  endeavours 
to  prevent  the  oppressed  from 
becoming  free,  or  to  replunge 
them  in  slavery  ;  to  reharden  the 
grasp  of  despotism,  or  to  sharp¬ 
en  the  fangs  of  persecution  ;  so 
that  the  British  flag,  formerly 
the  dread  of  tyranny,  appears 
through  this  long  and  disgraceful 
period,  to  have  waved  only  in 
hostility  to  the  liberties  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind.” 

With  respect  to  our  allies  the 
worthy  baronet’s  address  de¬ 
scribed  them,  as  “  subdued  not 
less  by  that  abuse  of  their  power, 
which  we  endeavoured  to  sup¬ 
port,  than  by  the  arms  of  their 
and  our  enemy  and  the  result 
of  our  efforts  was  stated  to  be, 
that  “  after  having  expended 
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hundreds  of  millions  in  support 
of  the  unprincipled  league  which 
we  had  stirred  up  against  free¬ 
dom,  we  were  at  last  reduced  to 
contend  alone  with  the  conque¬ 
ror,  upon  a  spot  which  we  have 
pnly  assisted  to  desolate  and  to 
ravage,  in  defence  of  sovereigns, 
who,  unable  to  rely  on  the  af¬ 
fection  of  their  subjects,  have 
sought  their  personal  safety  in 
abdication  and  flight. 

“  The  people,  however,  it 
seems,  have  never  voluntarily 
lent  their  aid  to  the  prosecution 
of  measures,  so  fraught  at  once 
with  wickedness  and  folly.  Their 
sense  of  justice,  and  love  of 
freedom,  revolted  at  the  outset 
against  so  inhuman  a  crusade. 
But  to  counteract  these  opinions 
a  system  of  terror  was  resorted 
to  ;  false  alarms  were  excited  ; 
spies  and  informers  were  hired  ; 
plots  were  invented ;  construc¬ 
tive  treason  revived  ;  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  personal  liberty  were 
removed  ;  fortresses,  under  the 
name  of  barracks,  were  esta¬ 
blished  throughout  the  land  ;  and 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  every 
man  were  placed  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  those,  who  calling 
themselves  the  servants  of  the 
king,  were  in  fact  the  agents  of 
that  rapacious  and  haughty  oli¬ 
garchy,  who  had  long  fattened 
on  the  miseries  of  the  country, 
and  who,  in  the  progress  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  destruction  of  their 
ill-gotten  power.” 

The  hon.  baronet’s  address 
then  entered  upon  a  detail  of 
these  enormities.  By  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  property  tax  it  was 
said,  “  the  dwellings,  the  books, 
and  the  most  private  recesses  and 


concerns  of  Englishmen,  once  so 
sacred,  are  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
quisitorial  scrutiny  of  number¬ 
less  mercenary  agents,  appointed, 
and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown.  Moreover,  financial 
rapacity  steps  in  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  and  makes  the 
crown  co-proprietor  in  every 
man’s  estate,  having  a  prior  claim 
upon  his  tenant.  Under  the 
name  of  redeeming  the  land-tax, 
it  makes  a  general  confiscation  of 
landed  property ;  while,  in  the 
form  of  a  stamp-duty,  it  seizes 
the  bequests  of  the  dead  in  their 
passage  to  the  living  ;  so  that  at 
last  there  is  no  man  in  England 
who  can  be  said  to  be  owner  or 
proprietor  of  any  thing.  In  every 
county  we  have  Empsons  and 
Dudleys,  who,  under  the  names 
of  surchargers  and  supervisors, 
inflict  amercements  and  fines  at 
their  pleasure. 

“  In  exact  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  these  extortions,  we 
have  seen  the  increase  of  the 
military  force,  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  means,  to  divest  the 
soldier  of  all  fellow-feeling  with 
the  citizen.  Cooped  up  in  bar¬ 
racks,  and  flogged  for  the  most 
trifling  offences,  he  loses  by  de¬ 
grees  all  regard  for  those  rights 
of  which  he  is  deprived — all  at¬ 
tachment  to  that  constitution  out 
of  the  pale  of  which  he  is  placed. 
But,  mistrustful  of  Englishmen’s 
feelings,  thousands  of  German 
and  other  foreign  mercenaries, 
have  been  introduced  and  placed 
on  our  *  military  establishment. 
Whole  districts  of  England,  and 
large  portions  of  the  English 
army  have  been  put  under  the 
command  of  German  officers. 
Even  the  militia  has  been  per- 
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verted  from  its  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and,  by  the  interchange  of 
the  English  and  Irish  militias, 
been  converted,  with  respect  to 
the  two  countries,  into  the  too 
convenient  instrument  of  reci¬ 
procal  oppression.  In  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  local  militia,”  it  was 
added,  “  we  behold  all  the  se¬ 
verities  of  a  military  conscrip¬ 
tion,  without  its  impartiality  and 
without  a  chance  of  its  rewards  ; 
and  in  the  assumed  prerogative 
of  calling  upon  the  people  to 
perform  military  duty,  upon  that 
system  of  discipline  which  is  now 
in  practice,  we  see  every  man 
in  England,  when  commanded  to 
take  up  arms,  in  what  is  called 
the  defence  of  the  country,  liable 
to  experience  the  degradation  and 
torture  of  the  lash.” 

The  address  then  adverted  to  the 
abuse  of  ex-officio  informations, 
and  trial  by  special  juries,  in  cases 
of  offences  of  the  press ;  stating, 
that  “  wre  cannot  see  much  rea¬ 
son  for  repeating  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  our  forefathers,  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  cruel  and  ac¬ 
cursed  court  of  star-chamber, 
which  did  without  a  jury  that 
which  is  now  done  bv  means  of  a 
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jury  chosen  by  an  officer  of  the 
crown.” 

These,  and  all  the  other  evils, 
that  oppressed  the  country,  sir 
Francis  attributed  as  usual  to  a 
want  of  a  real  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  commons  house 
of  parliament ;  and,  accordingly, 
his  address  concluded,  by  declar¬ 
ing  to  the  regent,  that  a  reform 
in  parliament  appeared  to  afford 
the  only  effectual  remedy  of 
them.  We  have  given  this  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  hon.  baronet’s  ad¬ 
dress,  because  we  really  think  it 


may  be  considered  as  a  curio¬ 
sity,  both  in  a  moral  and  a  po¬ 
litical  point  of  view.  If  he  had 
not  thought  proper  to  qonsign 
upon  the  journals  this  authentic 
record  of  his  sentiments,  another 
generation  would  with  difficulty 
believe,  that  a  man  of  education 
and  talents  could  bring  himself 
to  utter,  in  the  face  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  a  string  of  such  wild  ab¬ 
surdities.  We  suppose  that  the 
hon.  baronet  really  believed  all 
that  he  said  on  this  occasion ; 
that  abroad  we  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  at  home  the  coun¬ 
try  wras  reduced,  in  respect  of 
liberty  and  property,  to  a  state 
little  better  than  that  of  Turkey 
or  Algiers  ;  but  we  cannot  give 
him  credit  for  good  faith  in  this 
respect,  without  assuming,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  political 
fanaticism,  to  superinduce  on 
some  minds,  and  on  particular 
subjects,  a  degree  of  intellectual 
perversion,  amounting  to  little 
short  of  insanity. 

This  extraordinary  address, 
however,  found  a  seconder  in  lord 
Cochrane  ;  and  on  a  division,  there 
appeared  in  support  of  it  one 
member,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cuthbert,  be¬ 
sides  the  mover  and  seconder,  who 
acted  as  tellers.  Lord  Jocelyn’s 
address  was  then  put  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  carried  without  a  divi¬ 
sion. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  se¬ 
cretary  Ryder  presented  to  the 
house  of  commons  the  declarations 
of  the  members  of  the  queen’s 
council  respecting  the  state  of  his 
majesty’s  health  for  the  quarters 
ending  Oct.  5,  1811,  and  Jan.  5, 
1812.  By  the  first  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  the  council  declared,  ‘  that  it 
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did  not  appear  that  his  majesty’s 
bodily  health  was  essentially  al¬ 
tered  since  the  date  of  their  last 
report ;  but  that  his  majesty’s 
mental  health  seemed  to  have  be¬ 
come  materially  worse  since  that 
period  ;  and  that  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  protraction  of  the  disorder, 
the  duration  of  its  accessions,  and 
the  peculiar  character  it  had  now 
assumed,  his  majesty’s  recovery 
was  considered  as  very  improba¬ 
ble  by  the  physicians  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  second  report,  dated 
only  two  days  before  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  stated,  that  the 
king’s  bodily  health  appeared  to 
be  good  as  before,  and  his  mental 
health  not  worse ;  and  that  all  the 
physicians  attending  his  majesty 
agreed  in  thinking  his  complete 
and  final  recovery  improbable. 
It  appears  that  it  was  only  since 
July  last  that  the  king’s  case  had 
assumed  a  character  thus  despe¬ 
rate. 

When  the  report  of  the  address 
was  brought  up,  Mr.  Whitbread 
took  that  opportunity  of  entering 
his  usual  protest  against  the  line 
of  policy  pursued  by  government. 
He  saw  no  prospect  of  any  useful 
result  from  the  ruinous  and  dis¬ 
proportionate  efforts  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  in  Spain.  France  was  in  mi¬ 
litary  possession  of  that  country. 
Peace  alone  could  save  us.  It 
was  said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
treat  with  a  man  of  such  character 
as  Buonaparte.  Such  a  principle 
would  lead  to  an  eternal  war,  or 
rather  a  war  which  could  only  end 
in  the  extinction  of  one  or  other 
of  the  contending  parties.  And 
in  such  a  contest  it  might  be  fore¬ 
seen  which  would  fall.  Our 
strength  was  artificial,  that  of  the 
enemy  founded  upon  natural  re¬ 


sources.  It  had  been  boasted  that 
France  had  neither  ships,  colo¬ 
nies,  nor  commerce.  “  Would  to 
God !”  said  Mr.  Whitbread,  “that 
she  possessed  all  three !  for  until 
she  has  each  and  all,  I  fear  there 
is  no  chance  of  peace  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  if  Mr. 
Whitbread  was  anxious  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  should  possess  ships,  co¬ 
lonies,  and  commerce,  it  was  no 
doubt  perfectly  consistent  in  him 
to  disapprove  of  the  system  upon 
which  his  majesty’s  government 
had  acted  in  their  endeavours  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  those  re¬ 
sources.  With  respect  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  hopelessness  ascribed  to 
the  efforts  we  were  making  in 
Spain,  Mr.  Perceval  reminded  the 
house  of  the  fears  and  prophecies 
of  the  hon.  gent,  on  that  subject 
at  the  commencement  of  last  ses¬ 
sion;  and  he  entreated  them  to 
contrast  the  prospects  he  then 
drew  with  the  reality  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  scene.  After  such  a  failure, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  hon.  gent,  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated  before  he  renewed  his  fore¬ 
bodings.  But  it  would  seem  that 

“  Destroy  the  web  of  propheey  in 
vain, 

The  creature’s  at  his  dirty  work 
again.” 

The  subject  that  earliest  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  house, 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  king’s 
household  on  that  permanent  foot¬ 
ing  which  the  hopelessness  of  the 
king’s  disorder  seemed  now  to 
render  necessary.  The  existing 
arrangements  would  only  last  un¬ 
til  the  18th  of  Feb.  when  all  the 
authorities,  as  well  as  all  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  sovereign,  would  de- 
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volve  on  the  prince  regent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  16th  of  Jan.  the 
house  of  commons  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  this  subject, 
and  Mr.  Perceval  laid  before  it 
the  details  of  the  proposed  ar¬ 
rangements.  After  adverting  to 
the  necessity  there  was  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  personal 
comfort  and  dignity  of  the  king, 
he  remarked  that  his  majesty’s 
present  civil  list  was  the  proper 
fund  for  such  provision,  and  his 
present  officers  and  servants  the 
proper  attendants  for  him  during 
his  illness.  But  as  a  separate  esta¬ 
blishment  for  a  regent  and  a  king 
would  now  be  necessary,  some 
addition  must  be  made  to  the  civil 
list;  and  an  addition  of  70,0001. 
per  annum  could  not  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  deemed  extrava¬ 
gant.  He  then  proceeded  to  state, 
that  as  the  lord  steward  and  lord 
chamberlain  had  important  duties 
to  perform  immediately  connected 
with  the  royal  functions,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  these  officers 
should  be  placed  round  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  regent,  who  was  to  be 
invested  with  the  royal  authority. 
In  the  room  of  the  first,  therefore, 
it  was  proposed,  that  the  first  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  bed-chamber  should 
be  substituted  as  the  chief  officer 
of  the  king’s  household ;  that  the 
vice-chamberlain  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  his  deputy ;  that  four 
lords  and  as  many  grooms  of  the 
bed-chamber,  a  master  of  the 
robes,  and  seven  or  eight  equer¬ 
ries,  together  with  his  majesty’s 
private  secretary,  should  form  the 
new  officers  of  the  proposed  es¬ 
tablishment,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  placed  under  the  controul 
of  the  queen,  to  whom  the  care 
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of  his  majesty’s  person  had  been 
entrusted :  that  the  expenses  of 
this  establishment,  in  so  far  as  an 
estimate  could  be  formed  from  the 
expenditure  at  Windsor  during 
the  year  ending  5th  July,  1811, 
would  not  exceed  100,000/.  This 
sum,  Mr.  Perceval  proposed  to 
take  from  the  civil  list,  provision 
being  made  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  deficit,  if  such  should  occur, 
should  be  supplied  upon  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  treasury,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  should  be  after¬ 
wards  judged  of  by  parliament, 
and  the  sum  voted  out  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  year.  That  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  queen 
was  placed,  discharging,  as  she 
had  done  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
the  duties  which  she'  owed  to  her 
royal  consort,  and  thus  incurring 
an  extraordinary  expenditure,  it 
seemed  proper  that  her  majesty 
should  have  a  small  addition  made 
to  her  income,  not  exceeding 
10,000/.,  which  sum  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  civil  list.  It  was 
further  proposed,  that  the  pensions 
and  allowances  which  the  king  had 
been  in  use  to  grant  to  the  objects 
of  his  bounty,  should  be  paid  as 
formerly  out  of  the  privy  purse  ; 
that  the  expenses  incurred  for  me¬ 
dical  assistance  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  on  which  an  excess  had 
arisen  of  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  an¬ 
nually  ;  and,  lastly,  that  a  com¬ 
mission  of  three  persons  should 
be  appointed,  one  of  them  to  be  a 
master  in  chancery,  and  the  other 
two  to  be  named  by  the  queen 
and  the  prince  regent,  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  king’s  private 
property.  The  commissioners 
were  to  be  entrusted  also  with  the 
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power  of  auditing  all  accounts  of 
pensions  and  allowances  taken  out 
of  the  privy  purse. 

The  consequence  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  however,  would  be  to 
return  the  civil  list  to  the  prince 
regent  100,000/.  a  year  less  than 
had  been  allowed  to  his  majesty. 
The  most  obvious  way  of  supply¬ 
ing  this  deficiency,  wras  to  vote  at 
once  100,000/.  out  of  the  conso¬ 
lidated  fund,  and  to  extinguish 
the  prince’s  exchequer  revenue.  It 
was  natural  however  to  suppose, 
that  the  prince  had  understood 
that  the  income  arising  to  him  out 
of  the  exchequer  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  him  until  his  accession 
to  the  crown,  and  it  would  not 
therefore  be  fair  either  to  him  or 
to  those  who  might  have  claims 
on  that  revenue  to  disturb  the 
supply.  Mr.  Perceval  proposed 
therefore  to  transfer  50,000/.  of 
this  income  to  the  civil  list,  leav¬ 
ing  70,000/.  untouched ;  there 
would  still  remain  a  deficiency  of 
50,000/. ;  but  this  sum  it  was 
thought  might  be  dispensed  with, 
in  consideration  that  the  prince 
not  having  so  large  a  family  as 
the  king,  was  not  of  course  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  equal  expenditure.  It 
would  not  be  just  however  to 
transfer  the  civil  list  to  the  prince, 
as  being  adequate  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  majesty,  when  it 
was  notorious  that  this  was  not  the 
fact.  The  excess  of  charge  had 
hitherto  been  excess,  not  out  of 
the  public  revenue,  but  out  of  the 
excess  of  the  Scotch  civil  list,  and 
the  admiralty  droits.  Mr.  Perce¬ 
val  proposed,  that  as  long  as  by 
means  of  unappropriated  funds 
the  annual  average  excess  of 


123,000/.  or  124,000/.  could  be 
met,  it  should  be  defrayed  by  no 
other;  but  if  it  should  increase  so 
as  to  exceed  its  present  average 
by  10,000/.  that  should  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  bring  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  parliament.  Finally,  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval  proposed  that  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  should  be  granted  to 
the  prince  regent,  as  a  provision 
for  defraying  the  expenses  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  assumption  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  exercise  of  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity.  He  concluded  by  moving 
two  resolutions,  the  first,  granting 
to  his  majesty,  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  his  indisposition,  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  the  yearly 
sum  of  70,000/. ;  and  the  second 
declaring  it  expedient  to  make 
provision  for  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  prince  on  his  assumption 
of  the  royal  authority. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  complained  of 
the  complexity  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer’s  scheme ;  and 
remarked  that  the  minister’s  mere 
statement  that  a  deficiency  had 
taken  place  in  the  civil  list  depart¬ 
ment,  was  not  enough  to  ground 
his  request  when  he  asked  for  an 
additional  sum.  It  was  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  ascertain  how  the 
excess  of  expenditure  had  been 
occasioned,  whether  by  negligence 
or  extravagance,  and  whether  the 
evil  could  be  remedied  without  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  legislature.  What 
was  there  in  his  majesty’s  situation 
that  required  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  about  his  person  ?  None  of 
the  persons  attached  to  his  house¬ 
hold  were  permitted  to  approach 
him.  It  was  difficult  therefore  to 
understand  how  far  his  comforts 
could  be  interested  in  the  keeping 
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up  of  a  retinue  of  this  kind.  So 
also  as  to  the  proposed  grant  to 
the  regent  for  covering  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expense  occasioned  by 
the  assumption  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority.  The  demand  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  the  minister  can  ex¬ 
pect  no  more  from  parliament 
than  an  expression  of  a  willingness 
to  grant  whatever  may  appear 
proper  under  the  specified  heads 
of  expenditure. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  observed,  that  Mr.  Ponson- 
by  seemed  to  think  with  others, 
that  the  comforts  of  the  king 
should  be  attended  to;  yet  was 
that  all  ?  should  they  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  make  the  provision 
necessary  for  a  sick  chamber  ? 
was  not  the  royal  patient  still 
their  king  ?  and  would  they  strip 
him  of  every  vestige  of  dignity 
and  splendour?  Up  to  the  5th  of 
July  last,  the  period  when  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  disorder  took  place, 
his  majesty  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequent  communication  with  his 
family,  and  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  he 
himself  had  had  the  happiness  of 
an  interview  with  the  king,  and 
had  found  him  competent  to  all  the 
purposes  of  common  intercourse, 
and  feelingly  alive  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  unfortunately 
placed. 

Mr.  Tierney  strongly  objected 
to  the  proposition  of  a  separate 
household  establishment.  The 
object  of  such  a  plan  could  be  no 
more  than  that  of  creating  a  se¬ 
parate  influence.  Four  lords  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  were  to  be  attached  to  his 
majesty’s  household.  He  would 
ask,  did  any  of  these  officers  ever 


appear  before  him,  or  give  any 
thing  like  a  regular  attendance  ? 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
and  a  few  days  after  the  chancel¬ 
lor  laid  before  the  house  a  bill, 
founded  upon  the  substance  of 
them.  When  on  the  27th  Jan. 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  to  consider  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  Mr.  Tierney  renewed  his  op¬ 
position  to  it  in  a  speech  of  great 
length.  Pie  said,  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  regency  act,  the 
whole  of  the  prince’s  conduct  had 
been  directed  by  attention  to  the 
comforts  of  his  royal  father,  but 
by  this  new  bill,  he  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  person  not  fit  to  be 
trusted,  as  if  he  had  not  atoned 
for  any  supposed  errors  by  the 
rectitude  of  his  procedures,  and 
consequently  had  not  wiped  off 
that  dark  distrust  which  had  dic¬ 
tated  the  measure  twelve  months 
ago. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman’s  ob¬ 
ject  in  putting  this  construction 
upon  the  bill,  is  more  easily  in¬ 
telligible  than  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  thought  himself  enabled 
to  build  so  singular  an  inference. 
The  following  seems  to  constitute 
a  more  plausible  objection  to  the 
measure,  though  it  is  not  perhaps 
quite  consistent  with  the  one  that 
had  been  previously  urged.  Mr. 
Tierneyremarked,  that  the  measure 
in  assigning  separate  civil  lists  to 
the  queen  and  the  regent,  in  effect 
established  two  privy  purses.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  as  administering 
the  royal  authority,  was  no  doubt 
entitled  to  that  appendage  of  roy¬ 
alty,  but  what  reason  was  there 
for  the  same  being  continued  to 
the  king  in  his  retirement  ?  How 
were  the  charges  on  the  privy 
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purse  to  stand?  Were  they  to  re¬ 
main  on  that  left  with  the  queen 
fpr  his  majesty,  or  be  transferred 
to  that  which  accompanied  the  re¬ 
gent  ?  If  not  so  transferred,  the 
regent  would  have  130,000/.  not 
under  parliamentary  controul ;  and 
if  they  were,  her  majesty  would 
have  70,000/.  a  year  to  pay  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  the  rest  would  go  to 
the  augmentation  of  that  private 
property,  the  amount  of  which 
they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
but  which  must  already  be  enor¬ 
mous. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  remarked,  with  respect  to 
the  distrust  of  the  prince  regent, 
which  was  imputed  to  ministers, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  disco¬ 
ver  any  motive  by  which  the  most 
despicable  and  foolish  of  men 
could  be  induced  to  entertain  such 
a  feeling  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  really  thought,  what  the  op¬ 
position  affirmed,  that  his  minis¬ 
ters  were  insulting  and  degrading 
him,  was  there  any  thing  in  these 
restrictions  so  soon  about  to  ex¬ 
pire,  which  would  so  restrain  the 
prince  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
functions,  as  to  prevent  his  with¬ 
drawing  his  sanction  from  such 
servants  ?  No  one  could  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  was  not  as  free  to  change  his 
ministers,  or  that  he  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  as  much  authority  in  his  coun¬ 
cils  as  if  those  restrictions,  which 
were  so  soon  to  terminate,  had 
already  expired.  But  gentlemen 
talked  of  the  danger  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  court.  They  exclaimed, 
what  patronage !  Four  lords  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  all  the  pages ! 
Then  so  many  seats  in  parliament ! 


arid  that  was  the  retreat  which*  he; 
(Mr.  P.)  had  prepared  for  him¬ 
self!  Mr.  Perceval  said,  that 
surely  the  constitution  of  England 
was  not  so  nicely  balanced,  that 
four  lords  of  the  bedchamber 
could  overturn  it  even  with  the 
addition  of  all  the  pages. 

On  the  27th  of  Jan.  Mr.  Adam 
gave  the  committee  some  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  debts  of  the 
prince  regent,  from  winch  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  his  royal  highness 
would  by  this  time  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  discharge  all  obligations 
of  that  nature,  had  he  not  been' 
called  upon  at  various  times  for 
sundry  necessary,  but  unexpected 
expenses,  amounting  altogether  to 
175,000/.  Mr.  Adam’s  statement, 
as  reported,  is  not  very  clear  or 
intelligible  ;  the  matter  at  issue, 
however,  was  not  one  respecting 
which  the  opposition  were  disposed 
to  create  gratuitous  difficulties 
and  Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  Tierney 
declared  the  exposition  to  be  so 
full  and  satisfactory,  that  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion  in  the 
country  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
prince  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
obligations.  We  may  observe, 
that  upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Adam 
took  his  leave  of  the  house  of 
commons,  stating  that  circum¬ 
stances,  which  it  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  world  to  know,  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
resume  his  professional  avocations. 
The  bill  went  through  the  remain¬ 
ing  stages  in  both  houses  without 
any  marked  opposition. 

In  the  course  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  much  mention  occurred  pf 
the  admiralty  droits,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  crown  had 
from  time  to  time  supplied  the  sur- 
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plus  expenditure  of  the  civil  list. 
On  the  2 1  st  of  J an.  Mr.  Brougham 
called  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  question,  whether  the  crown 
had  in  fact  the  power  to  avail  it¬ 
self  of  this  resource,  without  any 
grant  from  parliament,  or  even 
without  its  privity  ?  By  the  last 
returns  laid  before  the  house,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1810,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  sum  of  7,344 ,6771. 
had  been  paid  in  on  this  account, 
and  it  might  now  be  fairly  stated 
at  eight  millions.  Mr.  Brougham 
Said,  that  with  respect  to  the  strict 
law  of  the  question,  he  did  not 
mean  to  dispute  the  general 
maxim  that  all  prizes  vest  in  the 
crown,  but  he  contended  that  they 
were  so  vested  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  which  in  this  case  was  the 
guarding  and  maintaining  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  seas. 
Before  the  revolution,  the  expenses 
t)f  war  were  not  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  by  parliament,  but  generally 
by  the  crown,  and  from  these  very 
funds,  which  it  was  now  contended 
were  the  private  property  of  the 
king.  But  if  the  country  now 
supplied  the  means  of  war  instead 
of  the  king,  was  it  not  right  that 
it  should  receive  instead  of  the 
king  the  profits  of  war  ?  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  these  funds  were  part¬ 
ly  received  by  the  registrar  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  that 
they  were  partly  in  the  hands  of 
the  receiver-general  of  droits,  the 
Commissioners  of  prizes,  and  the 
bank  of  England.  They  were 
taken  out  on  the  authority,  not  of 
the  privy  seal,  but  of  a  warrant 
under  the  sign  manual  only.  There 
was  no  responsibility  incurred  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  person  who  received 
them,  or  by  him  who  issued  them  ; 
there  was  not  even  at  the  treasury 
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any  account  of  the  receipts  or 
out-goings  of  this  fund.  Mr. 
Brougham  said,  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  this  manner 
of  issue  was  unconstitutional,  and 
he  quoted  the  authorities  of  lord 
Coke  and  lord  Clarendon  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  view  of  the  subject.- 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  such 
a  fund,  gave  the  crown  an  interest 
in  going  to  war.  It  gave  too  an 
interest  in  commencing  hostilities 
in  a  way  the  least  honourable  to 
the  national  character,  and  the 
least  consistent  with  good  faith.  In 
illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Brougham 
instanced  the  Dutch  war  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  late 
attack  on  the  Spanish  ships.  If 
this  country  should  ever  again 
have  such  a  sovereign  as  Charles 
II.,  and  such  a  minister  as  lord 
Shaftesbury,  a  temptation  like  this 
might  again  lead  to  measures 
equally  fatal  to  the  commerce,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  honour  of  En¬ 
gland.  And  yet  such  an  act  might 
be  defended  as  strictly  regular 
and  legal ;  justified  by  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  realm  :  and 
not  even  requiring  that  solemn 
mockery  of  responsibility,  a  bill 
of  indemnity.  Such  an  event  was 
not  likely  to  happen,  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  parliament  to  know 
that  it  once  had  happened.  Mr. 
Brougham  concluded  with  moving 
a  series  of  resolutions  ;  by  the  first 
of  which  he  proposed  to  the  house 
to  declare,  “  That  the  possession 
by  the  crown  of  funds  raised  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  grant  of  supplies 
from  the  commons  in  parliament 
assembled,  and  applicable  to  pur¬ 
poses  not  previously  ascertained 
by  parliament,  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  liable  to 
great  abuses,  and  full  of  danger  to 
c  2 
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the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the 
interests  of  the  country.”  The 
subsequent  resolutions  went  on  to 
assert  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  inquire  into  the  na* 
ture  of  such  funds — to  state  what 
the  funds  are  which  are  called 
droits  of  admiralty,  and  their  pre¬ 
sent  amount,  and  also  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  the  interference  of  parliament 
— and  to  declare  the  intention  of 
the  house  forthwith  to  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  for 
bringing  these  funds  under  the 
controul  of  parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  them  to  the 
public  service,  and  of  providing 
such  additional  sums,  if  any,  as 
might  be  necessary  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  royal  household. 

The  attorney  general  contend¬ 
ed,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  right  of  the  crown  to  these 
droits.  In  the  act  of  the  1st  of  the 
present  king,  by  which  800,000/. 
was  settled  on  his  majesty  for  life, 
many  revenues  were  collected  in 
one  aggregate  fund,  and  named 
specifically ;  but  among  these  the 
droits  of  the  admiralty  were  not 
mentioned  ;  and  of  course,  there¬ 
fore,  they  were  not  included  in 
the  bargain  between  the  crown 
and  the  public.  Mr.  Stephen  said, 
that  it  was  unfair  in  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  to  talk  of  eight 
millions  as  the  amount  of  the 
droits  at  present.  The  net  sum, 
including  every  possible  item,  was 
only  7,344,677/.  The  reductions 
themselves  amounted  to  more  than 
a  moiety.  The  mere  payment  to 
captors  amounted  to  2,336,745/. ; 
those  to  neutral  claimants  were 
406,554/.  There  was  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  deduction  of  289,691/.  for 
payments  to  the  receiver-general 


of  droits,  law  charges,  &c.  Un~ 
der  the  head  of  special  payments 
there  was  no  less  a  sum  than 
425,687/.;  and  there  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  deduction  for  the  indemnifi¬ 
cation  of  officers  for  costs  incurred 
in  admiralty  courts,  where  ships 
taken  under  circumstances  of 
strong  suspicion,  had  turned  out 
to  be  neutrals. 

Mr.  Rose  also  maintained,  that 
if  the  crown  had  not  possessed 
the  means  and  power  of  indemni¬ 
fying  naval  officers,  many  of  the 
gallant  men  who  had  so  largely 
contributed  to  the  safety  of  the 
country,  would  have  ended  their 
days  in  a  prison.  ,  Such  was  the 
case  of  lord  Nelson,  who  when 
stationed  in  the  West  Indies  after 
the  American  war,  had  actions 
brought  against  him  for  upwards 
of  20,000/.  for  having  enforced 
the  navigation  laws,  and  who, 
though  he  had  acted  perfectly 
right,  would  nevertheless  have 
been  ruined  had  not  the  droits  of 
the  admiralty  afforded  the  means 
of  his  indemnification. 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  said,  that  no 
man  would  go  further  than  he 
would  in  the  amount  he  would  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  support  of  the 
crown,  and  all  the  royal  family, 
but  if  the  old  hereditary  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  crown  were  continued, 
the  old  hereditary  duties  ought 
also  to  continue ;  as  for  meeting 
the  excess  of  the  civil  list  out  of 
this  fund,  he  must  consider  any 
other  source  better  than  one  so 
precarious. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  he 
agreed  with  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Brougham’s  motion,  though  he 
differed  from  the  mode  of  it ;  he 
thought  that  the  house  should  not 
adjourn  till  it  had  noticed  the  im- 
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mense  amount  of  the  sums  now 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown ;  which  would  shew  that  at 
least  an  account  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  of  that  expenditure,  which 
perhaps  could  not  be  prevented. 
He  therefore  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  ‘  That  this  house  hav¬ 
ing  taken  into  its  serious  conside¬ 
ration  the  unprecedented  sums  at 
different  and  uncertain  periods 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  re¬ 
ceived  and  disposed  of  by  the 
crown  as  droits,  is  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
quiring  into,  and  ascertaining  the 
extent  and  application  of  the  same.’ 
If  this  motion  should  be  carried, 
he  would  follow  it  up  by  moving, 
that  an  humble  address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  prince  regent,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  give  di¬ 
rections,  that  there  be  laid  before 
the  house  an  account  of  the  amount 
received  from  droits,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  payments  made  from  the 
same,  from  Jan.  1810  to  Jan.  1812. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  opposed  the  amendment,  but 
had  no  objection  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  account  similar  to  that 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Tierney.  On  a 
division,  Mr.  Brougham's  motion 
wras  negatived  by  98  votes  to  88, 
and  Mr.  Tierney’s  amendment 
was  subsequently  negatived  by 
precisely  the  same  majority. 

Since  the  close  of  the  preceding 
session,  the  office  of  paymaster  of 
widows’  pensions  had  become  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  general  Fox  ; 
and  it  had  been  bestowed  upon 
colonel  M‘Mahon,  with  an  under¬ 
standing,  however,  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  liable  to  be  made 
void  in  case  parliament  should 
think  proper  to  abolish  the  office. 
The  employment  of  this  reserve, 
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sufficiently  betrayed  a  conscious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
that  the  appointment  was  likely  to 
meet  with  some  severity  of  ani¬ 
madversion  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  and  in  fact  the  whole  trans¬ 
action  had  created  a  considerable 
disgust  in  the  public  mind.  It 
had  been  stated  almost  thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  tenth  report  of 
the  commissioners  for  public  ac¬ 
counts,  that  the  office  of  paymas¬ 
ter  was  a  perfect  sinecure,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished  as  useless. 
And  the  commissioners  of  militarv 
enquiry,  in  one  of  their  reports 
presented  to  the  house  four  years 
before,  referred  to  and  confirmed 
the  opinion  given  in  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  public  ac¬ 
counts,  and  stated  that  they  pre¬ 
sumed  that  on  the  decease  of  the 
existing  patentee,  the  place  would 
be  done  away  with. 

A  very  few  days  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  parliament  (Jan.  9)  in  a 
motion  for  a  supply,  Mr.  Creevey 
adverted  in  strong  terms  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  this  affair, 
and  moved  a  postponement  of  the 
committee  of  supply,  in  order  to 
give  the  house  an  opportunity  of 
previously  inquiring  into  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  hon.  gent,  at  the  same 
time  professed  the  highest  perso¬ 
nal  regard  for  colonel  M ‘Mahon, 
than  whom  he  believed  a  more 
faithful  and  honest  servant  never 
lived  in  the  court  of  any  prince 
whatever. 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  when 
the  appointment  of  col.  M‘Mahon 
took  place,  it  had  been  distinctly 
intimated  to  him,  that  he  was  not 
to  consider  that  he  had  any  hold 
in  the  office  that  could  prevent 
any  adjudication  of  it  that  parlia¬ 
ment  might  think  proper  to  make. 
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With  respect  to  that,  or  any  other 
sinecure,  however,  the  house  would 
recollect  the  course  of  its  own 
proceeding.  It  had  been  re¬ 
solved,  that  no  sinecures  ought 
to  be  abolished  till  some  other 
provision  was  made  for  accommo¬ 
dating  public  servants.  By  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Creevey  him¬ 
self,  the  case  of  colonel  M‘Mahon 
was  that  of  an  individual  whose 
services  merited  a  public  remune¬ 
ration.  The  power  of  giving  pen¬ 
sions  instead  of  bestowing  sine¬ 
cures,  had  not  been  granted  to 
the  sovereign,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  office  in  ques¬ 
tion  falling  vacant,  it  had  been 
given  to  as  worthy  and  as  honour¬ 
able  an  individual  as  the  country 
could  select.  After  some  further 
conversation,  a  division  took  place 
on  Mr.  Creevey’s  motion,  which 
was  rejected  by  54  votes  to  11. 

On  the  23rd  of  Feb.  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  again  brought  before  the 
house  by  Mr.  Bankes,  upon  the 
occasion  of  passing  the  army  es¬ 
timate.  When  the  resolution  was 
proposed,  that  ‘  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  62,159/.  be  granted  for  de¬ 
fraying  the  charge  of  pensions  to 
be  paid  to  the  widows  of  officers 
of  the  land-forces,  and  expenses 
attending  the  same,’  Mr.  Bankes 
moved,  that  the  sum  of  59,369/. 
be  substituted  instead,  thereby  re¬ 
trenching  the  salary  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  sinecure  in  question.  Mr. 
Bankes,  in  his  speech  upon  this 
occasion,  denied  that  it  was  ever 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers 
of  the  report,  that  offices  with 
large  salaries,  and  no  duty,  should 
be  kept  up  as  a  reward  of  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  description  of  those 
of  colonel  M ‘Mahon.  The  amend¬ 


ment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Holme 
Sumner  and  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

Mr.  Perceval  opposed  it.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Bankes’s  argument, 
that  these  places  ought  to  be  the 
reward  of  political  services  only, 
Mr.  Perceval  said,  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  constitutional  doc¬ 
trine,  that  every  thing  was  to 
come  through  parliament,  and  no¬ 
thing  from  the  favour  of  the 
crown.  No  man  would  say  that 
such  services  as  colonel  McMa¬ 
hon’s  ought  not  in  some  way  or 
other  to  be  rewarded.  He  always 
conceived  that  there  was  nothing 
improper  in  the  crown  having  the 
power  of  rewarding  services  by 
sinecure  places.  It  was  allowed 
on.  all  hands,  that  even  if  sine¬ 
cures  were  abolished,  some  other 
fund  must  be  provided  in  order  to 
preserve  to  the  crown  its  prero- 
gative  of  rewarding  services  ;  nor 
was  the  question  of  services  to  be 
altogether  separated  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  personal  favour 
of  the  sovereign ;  he  was  not 
afraid  to  say,  that  he  thought  it 
right,  that  the  crown  should  have 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  cer¬ 
tain  places,  not  merely  Us  a  re¬ 
ward  of  services,  which  parlia¬ 
ment  could  take  cognizance  of, 
but  in  some  instances,  as  acts  of 
grace  and  favour,  independent  of 
any  consideration  of  important 
services  either  civil  or  military. 
With  respect  to  sinecure  places  in 
general,  he  had  often  stated  to 
the  house  his  opinion  on  that  sub* 
ject,  and  he  did  not  see  why  he 
was  bound  to  recommend  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  particular  sinecure 
more  than  any  other.  On  a  di¬ 
vision  there  were  found  for  the 
amendment  115,  for  the  original 
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resolution  112;  the  abolition  of 
the  sinecure  was  consequently 
carried  by  a  majority  of  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated 
repulses  it  had  met  in  the  house 
of  lords,  the  bill  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  offices  in  reversion 
was  again  brought  forward  in  the 
beginning  of  this  session.  On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  (Feb.  7)  it  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Dundas,  as  an  unjustifia¬ 
ble  interference  with  the  right  of 
the  crown.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  too,  observed  that  the 
object  that  the  bill  had  in  view 
was  comparatively  of  little  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  when  therefore  on  former 
occasions  it  had  been  pressed  for¬ 
ward  by  members  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  its  importance*  he  had 
never  felt  any  disposition  to  op* 
pose  its  progress.  Nor  did  he  feel 
otherwise  upon  the  subject  now, 
but  finding,  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  and  preceding  years,  that 
it  was  likely  to  meet  with  serious 
resistance  elsewhere,  and  deeming 
the  provisions  themselves  of  little 
moment,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  a  necessity  of  raising  a  topic 
of  disagreement  Which  •.might  be 
attended  with  greater  evils  than 
those  that  the  bill  proposed  to 
remedy,  f  feode  .  -n  j 

On  the  division,  therefore,  Mr, 
Perceval  divided  against  the  bill* 
which  was  thrown  out  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  two  only.  A  temporary 
measure,  similar  to  that  adopted 
last  year,  was  afterwards  brought 
on  by  Mr.  Bankes,  and  passed 
both  houses.  As  connected  with 
the  same  class  of  subjects,  we  may 
here  make  mention  of  a  motion 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Edens 
(Feb.  10)  for  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  consider  of 


the  charges  upon  the  civil  list  re¬ 
venue,  the  necessity  of  which  he 
grounded  upon  the  progressive 
excess  beyond  the  estimates  which 
had  of  late  years  taken  place  in 
this  department  of  public  expen¬ 
diture,  an  excess  which  he  said 
could  ohly  be  attributable  to  the 
want  of  proper  economy  in  the 
funds  assigned  by  parliament.  He 
particularly  dwelt  upon  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  disbursements  which 
liad  been  made  to  foreign  minis¬ 
ters,  among  which  he  instanced 
the  sum  of  47,000/f.  paid  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  during 
his  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  present  in 
his  place  to  account  for,  and  jus¬ 
tify  the  expenditure  in  question. 
He  entered  into  a  detailed  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  various  circumstances 
which  had  given  rise  to  it ;  among 
which  the  principal  seems  to  have 
been  the  charges  connected  with 
the  finishing  and  furnishing  of  the 
new  palace  of  the  British » em¬ 
bassy  at  Pera.  This  edifice  had 
been  begun  during  the  embassy 
of  lord  Elgin,  at  the  special  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Porte,  and  on  a 
piece  of  ground  granted  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr, 
Arbuthnot,  he  found  the  walls  and 
roof  only  finished ;  and  as  the 
building  was  on  an  immense  scale, 
as  large,  perhaps,  as  any  ever  in¬ 
habited  by  a  private  individual* 
the  expense  of  completing  it  was 
necessarily  great. 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  as  the 
object  of  the  proposed  committee 
was  to  compare  the  expenditure 
with  the  estimate  of  the  civil  list* 
he  had  generally  no  objection  to 
such  an  enquiry  ;  but  the  treasury 
accounts  he  conceived  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction 
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of  the  house,  without  calling  for 
the  books  of  the  king’s  kitchen. 
If  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry 
any  thing  more  particular  than  the 
treasury  accounts  should  be  found 
necessary,  such  further  particulars 
might  then  be  moved  for. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  if  the 
house  determined  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  not  have  the  power 
of  sending  for  papers,  and  exa¬ 
mining  persons,  they  were  only 
losing  their  time  in  appointing  it 
at  all.  Mr.  Eden  accordingly 
moved,  that  such  power  be  granted 
to  the  committee ;  and  on  this  a 
division  took  place,  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  by  80  votes  to 
27.  After  this  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr. 
Tierney  declared  their  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  attend  the  commit¬ 
tee,  conceiving  that  under  such 
circumstances  its  enquiries  would 
be  unavailing  and  nugatory. 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  prince 
regent  sent  to  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  recommending  to  them 
to  take  into  their  consideration 
the  expediency  of  making  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  princesses.  By  two 
acts  passed  in  the  eighteenth  and 
thirty-ninth  years  of  the  present 
king’s  reign,  an  annuity  of  80,000/. 
was  settled  upon  the  five  prin¬ 
cesses,  Augusta  Sophia,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  Sophia,  and  Amelia ;  but 
this  grant  was  to  take  effect  only 
from  the  demise  of  the  king. 
From  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  a  new  arrangement  was  felt 
to  be  necessary.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  provision  to  be  made 
should  take  place  immediately ; 
and  that  the  grant  to  the  four 
princesses  should  be  increased  to 
9000/.  each,  exclusive  of  the  grant 
of  4000/.  each  from  the  civil  list, 
which  being  during  pleasure  was 


not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  At  the  death  of  one  or 
two  of  them,  the  survivors  were 
to  receive  10,000/.  each,  and  on 
the  death  of  a  third,  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  was  to  receive  12,000/.  per 
annum  In  submitting  this  ar¬ 
rangement  to  the  house,  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval  (March  SO)  said,  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
princesses  would  wish  to  remove 
from  their  present  establishment, 
but  at  the  time  of  life  to  which 
they  had  attained,  he  thought  it 
unreasonable  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  the  means  of  forming 
an  establishment  of  their  own,  or 
of  changing  their  residence  at  any 
period  of  the  year  for  their  health, 
convenience,  or  pleasure. 

Little  or  no  objection  was  made 
to  the  proposed  grant ;  but  as  it 
had  by  this  time  been  announced, 
that  the  regent  intended  to  retain 
his  present  ministers  in  office,  the 
opposition  took  this  opportunity 
of  alluding  to  the  case  of  a  per¬ 
sonage,  respecting  whom  they,  and 
indeed  all  parties,  had  hitherto 
preserved  a  careful  silence.  Mr. 
Tierney,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr. 
Creevey  asked,  why  at  the  time 
they  were  giving  an  increased  al¬ 
lowance  to  the  princesses,  the  wife 
of  the  regent  should  be  passed 
over  with  a  comparatively  inade¬ 
quate  provision  ?  They  had  heard 
the  rumour  of  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  high  parties  in  question, 
but  they  knew  nothing  of  this 
parliamentarily.  The  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
indeed  knew  more  about  it  than 
they  did,  since  he  had  acted  as  her 
royal  highness’s  counsel  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  so  much  talked  of. 

Mr.  Bennet,  too,  asked  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  why 
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the  princess,  as  wife  of  the  prince 
recent,  was  not  to  have  the  same 
state,  and  the  same  splendour  as 
the  wife  of  the  king  ?  Every  body 
had  heard  a  good  deal  about  books 
that  were  to  have  been  published, 
and  libels  that  were  suppressed  ; 
the  right  hon.  gent,  as  the  confi¬ 
dential  adviser  of  the  princess, 
must  have  the  best  information  on 
these  matters ;  he  hoped  therefore 
that  he  would  not  now  desert  his 
old  friend  and  client  in  her  utmost 
need,  but  that  he  would  state 
what  was  the  reason  of  her  being 
so  neglected  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Perceval,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  declared  he  should 
give  no  answer  to  these  questions  ; 
the  difference  alluded  to  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  matter  of  regret,  but  nei¬ 
ther  as  minister,  nor  as  confiden¬ 
tial  adviser  of  the  regent,  did  he 
feel  himself  called  upon  to  make 
any  specific  statement  to  the  house 
on  the  subject.  \ 

Mr.  Whitbread  retorted,  that 
the  time  was  when  the  right  hon. 
gent,  not  only  said  much  on  the 
subject,  but  had  taken  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  would  have  enabled  the 
whole  country  to  understand  it. 
It  wras  well  known  that  a  book 
had  been  prepared  by  the  right 
hon.  gent,  for  publication  ;  that 
out  of  some  fund,  whether  public 
or  private  he  could  not  tell,  the 
expense  of  the  printing  of  this 
book  had  been  defrayed ;  that 
measures  wrere  taken,  that  not  only 
jthe  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  but 
that  all  the  continent  of  Europe 
should  be  made  acquainted  with 
it  ;  but  suddenly  the  book  had 
been  suppressed,  and  the  out¬ 
standing  copies  bought  up  at  an 
enormous  price. 

Mr.  Perceval  still  held  his 
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tongue,  and  Mr.  Tierney  then 
said,  he  thought  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  conclude,  from  the  sul¬ 
len  silence  of  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  he  sanctioned  with 
his  approbation  the  separation  of 
the  prince  and  princess.  Mr. 
Perceval  signified  his  dissent  from 
this,  and  Mr.  Tierney  then  again 
called  on  him  to  give  his  reasons 
for  his  present  conduct.  The 
princess  regent,  as  he  called  her, 
had  not  more  assured  to  her 
than  5000 /.  a  year.  She  de¬ 
pended  on  the  bounty  of  the 
prince  for  the  other  17,000/., 
which  might  be  withdrawn  from 
her  to-morrow  morning.  She 
ought,  undoubtedly,  be  made  in¬ 
dependent.  (Cries  of  no  !  no  ! 
from  the  ministerial  bench.) 
Mr.  Tierney  repeated  his  asser¬ 
tion.  Ministers,  he  said,  must 
have  informed  themselves  fully 
wuth  respect  to  her  conduct.  If 
they  knew  of  any  thing  in  that 
conduct  unworthy  of  her,  the 
dignity  both  of  the  country 
and  of  the  prince  regent  re¬ 
quired  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  to  bring  forward  an  accu¬ 
sation  against  her.  In  the  pe¬ 
culiar  situation  in  which  Mr. 
Perceval  had  stood,  first  as 
counsellor  to  the  princess,  and 
now  as  minister  and  adviser  of 
the  prince,  there  was  no  man 
capable  of  giving  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  house :  and  Mr. 
Tierney  w  ished  to  know7,  why  he 
had  cast  off  the  client  to  take  a 
brief  from  another  ?  He  was 
bound  both  to  the  country,  and 
his  own  character,  to  give  some 
explanation  of  his  conduct. 

The  chancellor  of.  the  exche¬ 
quer  contented  himself  with  say¬ 
ing,  that  as  for  what  he  was 
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bound  to  do  from  regard  to  the 
country  and  his  own  character, 
be  should  always  judge  for  him¬ 
self.  He  had,  however,  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  state,  that  neither  in 
his  capacity  of  counsellor  to  the 
princess,  nor  in  any  other  cha¬ 
racter  whatever,  had  he  any 
charge  against  her  royal  high¬ 
ness,  nor  did  he  ever  mean  to 
cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
her.  He  would  say  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  subject.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  this  discussion  he  had  no 
delegated  authority,  or  command 
to  propose  an  additional  grant 
for  the  princess  of  Wales.  Ne¬ 
vertheless  if  he  could  collect,  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  parliament 
that  such  additional  provision 
should  be  made,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  he  would  shortly 
be  -fully  authorized  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  Was  again  subjected  to  this 
species  of  catechizing  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  princess’s 
annuity  bill.  Mr.  Tierney  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  princess  re¬ 
gent’s  fate  appeared  to  be  already 
sealed,  abandoned  as  she  was  by 
her  once  chivalrous  champion 
and  faithful  counsellor.  But,  he 
added,  if  the  right  lion.  gentle¬ 
man  had  found  reason  to  change 
his  opinion  with  respect  to  her, 
-why  had  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  the  future  hope  of 
England,  been  altogether  over¬ 
looked  in  these  arrangements  ? 
-She  was  now  bordering  on  her 
seventeenth  year,  and  was  not, 
either  from  her  rank,  prospects, 
or  time  of  life,  wholly  exempted 
from  the  minister’s  consideration. 

Mr.  Whitbread  too  said,  “  I 
have  heard  that  the  queen  is 


about  to  hold  a  drawing-room ; 
in  that  case  I  would  wish  to 
know  is  there  to  be  any  public 
appearance  of  the  princess  of 
Wales?  This  is  no  private  con¬ 
cern — the  public  have  a  right  to 
demand,  why  the  acknowledged 
consort  of  their  regent  does  not 
appear  in  public  as  such.  Mr. 
Perceval,  however,  still  preserv¬ 
ed  the  same  silence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which,  till  all  hope  of  the 
prince’s  changing  his  adminis¬ 
tration  had  vanished,  had  been  as 
religiously  observed  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  wrere  now  so  liberal 
in  their  questions  respecting  it. 

There  was  another  subject 
brought  under  discussion,  about 
the  same  time,  and  of  which,  also* 
it  is  probable,  that  the  opposition 
would  have  taken  a  different 
view,  had  the  regent  thought 
proper  to  avail  himself  of  their 
services  as  his  ministers.  We 
have  seen,  that  by  a  vote  of  the 
house,  colonel  M‘Mahon  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  office  of  paymaster 
of  widows’  pensions,  which  had 
been  given  him  by  his  master  for 
his  long  and  faithful  services. 
Not  long  after  this  decision  of 
the  house  of  commons,  colonel 
M‘Mahon  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  keeper  of  the  privy 
purse,  and  private  secretary  to 
the  prince  regent.  This  appoint¬ 
ment,  appeared  in  the  gazette  of 
the  21st  of  March.  It  was  im¬ 
mediately  noticed  in  the  house 
of  commons  as  rather  unusual ; 
and  on  the  14  th  of  April  follow¬ 
ing  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
formal  motion  by  Mr.  Wynn. 
The  lion,  gentleman  expressed 
•himself  anxious  to  know  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  ?  Was  the  holder  to  be  a 
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cabinet-minister,  or  a  mere  clerk 
or  amanuensis  ?  Formerly  no 
such  office  was  heard  of.  Nei¬ 
ther  William  III.  nor  George  I. 
had  a  private  secretary.  The 
present  king  had  probably  paid  U 
Tridre  rigid  attention  to  business 
than  any  of  his  predecessors1. 
‘No  appointment,  however  trifling, 
w*as  made  without  taking  his 
ple&sure  upon  it.  From  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  American  war,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  lie  had  acted  not  only  as  a 
king  but  as  a  commander-in- 
chief;  his  pleasure  having  been 
always  previously  taken  by  the 
secretary  at  War,  upon  every 
commission  granted  in  the  army. 
Yet  no  one  had  ever  thought  of 
appointing  a  secretary  of  this 
kind,  till  the  unfortunate  com¬ 
plaint  which  led  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  colonel  Taylor.  When 
his  majesty  became  so  blind  as 
not  to  be  able  to  read  the  com¬ 
munications  of  his  ministers,  an 
appointment  of  this  nature  be¬ 
came  absolutely  necessary  ;  but, 
perhaps,  even  at  that  period,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the 
secretary  of  state  had  daily  at¬ 
tended  his  majesty,  and  taken  his 
pleasure  on  the  business  of  his 
Office,  without  the  intervention 
of  another  person  ;  and  this  plan 
would  probably  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dislike  which  his  majesty  took 
to  his  London  residence.  The 
regent,  however,  resided  in 
London.  The  ministers  had 
opportunities  of  daily  Consulta¬ 
tion  with  him.  There  was  no 
need  of  a  private  secretary  to 
communicate  the  results  of  their 
deliberations  and  advice.  Was  it 
intended  that  the  communications 
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of  the  cabinet  council  to  the 
sovereign  should  pass  through  a 
third  person  ?  Such  a  system 
ivould  be  most  unconstitutional. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  have  both  an  exterior  and 
an  interior  cabinet;  he  could  un¬ 
derstand  why  there  should  be  a 
fourth  secretary  to  carry  the 
communications  from  one  to  the 
other.  Mr.  Wynn’s  motion  was 
for  a  copy  of  the  instrument  of 
appointment. 

Lord  Castlereagli  declared,  that 
the  functions  of  the  office,  in 
question,  had  nothing  in  them 
that  required  responsibility.  Co¬ 
lonel  M‘Mahon  was  incapable  of 
receiving  his  royal  highness’s 
commands,  in  the  constitutional 
Sense,  or  of  carrying  them  into 
effect.  The  nature  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  any  other  private  se¬ 
cretary  in  any  other  office  of  the 
state,  differing  Only  in  the  rank 
of  the  personage  under  which  it 
was  held.  Was  there  any  form  of 
oath  prescribed  to  any  of  those 
private  secretaries,  through  whose 
hands  the  same  papers  passed, 
that  would  pass  through  those  of 
colonel  M‘Mahon-  ?  In  the  reigns 
of  William  and  the  two  first 
Georges,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  wtts  wholly  different  from 
the  present.  The  army  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  was  a  pigmy  army  compared 
to  that  now  existing ;  and  the 
navy  was  of  different  descrip¬ 
tion  altogether  from  the  navy  of 
the  present  day.  Besides  minis¬ 
ters  in  those  days  were  not  ip 
the  habit  of  such  constant  at¬ 
tendance  in  parliament  night  af¬ 
ter  night  ;  and  for  himself  he 
must  say,  that  bound  as  he  was 
to  constant  attendance  in  that 
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house,  he  should  find  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  carry  on  the  functions  of 
his  situation,  if  he  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  personal  access  to 
the  sovereign  every  time  that  his 
orders  were  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  acts  of  state.  And  the 
noble  lord  further  observed,  that 
the  sovereign  himself  would  find 
it  impossible  to  go  on  unassisted, 
overwhelmed  as  he  must  be  by 
the  public  documents  that  were 
heaped  upon  him,  and  scarcely 
able  to  disengage  his  person 
from  the  accumulating  pile  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

Mr.  Elliott  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  his  opinion  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  in  question,  he  felt, 
that  with  respect  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  individual  who  had  been 
advised  to  make  it,  that  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  reward  a  tried 
and  faithful  servant — for  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  was  a  faithful  friend, 
and  fidelity  in  attachment  was  in 
all  classes  of  life  a  distinguished 
virtue  ;  nor  was  there  any  qua¬ 
lity  which  tended  more  to  exalt 
and  elevate  the  character  of  a 
prince,  than  an  adherence  to 
those  who  had  displayed  towards 
him  a  tried  and  steady  attach¬ 
ment.  The  hon.  member  was 
here  interrupted  by  loud  cries 
of  hear  !  from  the  opposition 
benches.  He  then  went  on  to 
object  to  the  appointment  itself. 
The  office,  he  said,  was  either  a 
public  one  or  not — if  it  were  the 
former,  let  the  person  who  held 
it  be  appointed  a  secretary  of 
state  ;  since  if  ministers  were  in¬ 
competent  to  execute  the  duties 
assigned  to  them,  he  was  willing 
to  afford  them  assistance,  and  if 
necessary  he  would  consent  that 
a  fourth  secretary  of  state  should 


be  established.  If  the  office  was 
not  of  that  character,  let  not  the 
holder  be  a  privy-counsellor,  nor 
have  a  salary  of  2000 1.  a  year. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  remarked  upon  the  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  he  would  say,  un¬ 
constitutional  doctrine  advanced 
by  Mr.  Elliott.  He  appeared  to 
assert,  that  it  was  a  great  and 
eminent  virtue  in  a  monarch  to 
be  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his 
official  servants  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  past  attachment.  But 
was  it  possible  that  any  person 
could  stand  up  in  that  house, 
and  say,  that  private  attachment 
ought  to  be  the  criterion  by 
which  a  king  should  estimate  the 
qualifications  of  his  ministers, 
and  not  from  considerations  of 
the  public  interests  of  the  state  ? 
Did  he  mean  that  the  monarch 
should  be  the  head  of  a  party,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  impartial  guardian  of 
the  welfare  of  his  country  ?  If  so, 
he  insinuated  a  doctrine  more  un¬ 
justifiable,  more  unconstitutional, 
more  breathing  the  spirit  of  aris- 
tocratical  confederacy  than  any 
he  had  ever  heard  advanced  in 
that  house.  If  he  did  not  mean 
that,  if  he  had  no  allusion  at  the 
time  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
persons,  who  had  been  the  friends 
and  companions  of  the  prince, 
more  than  his  present  advisers  had 
been,  then  he  should  be  ready  to 
apologize  for  his  misconception 
of  them,  but  he  apprehended  it 
would  be  difficult  for  those  who 
cheered  the  sentiment  so  warmly, 
to  affirm  that  that  at  least  was  not 
their  interpretation  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  itself,  Mr.  Perceval  said,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any 
person  could  regard  the  act  as 
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illegal  or  unconstitutional.  Was 
it  contended,  that  the  crown  had 
no  power  to  create  a  new  office? 
But  he  denied  that  it  was  strictly 
a  new  office.  The  situation  of 
colonel  Taylor  was  precisely  si¬ 
milar  ;  and  every  party  in  its 
turn  had  made  use  of  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  colonel  Taylor,  with¬ 
out  their  finding  out  that  it  was 
illegal  or  unconstitutional.  It 
was  no  state  office,  but  simply  an 
appointment  to  relieve  the  bodily 
and  manual  labour,  which,  by 
the  prodigious  influx  of  public 
business,  attached  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  head  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government.  The  very  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  mass  of  com¬ 
munications  submitted  to  tberoyal 
attention,  was  in  itself  a  labour 
which  required  the  employment 
of  a  secretary.  It  had  been  said, 
that  his  majesty  discharged  all 
that  labour  for  five  and  forty 
years  without  any  such  relief. 
But  the  king,  it  should  be  recol¬ 
lected,  came  to  the  throne  at  a 
very  youthful  period  of  his  life, 
and  was  early  trained  to  those 
habits  of  business,  which  accom¬ 
modated  themselves  gradually  to 
the  gradual  increase  of  labour 
which  every  year  of  his  reign 
produced.  In  him  it  progres¬ 
sively  became  a  task  of  compa¬ 
rative  ease  ;  but  the  prince  re¬ 


gent,  entering  upon  the  labo¬ 
rious  details  of  government,  at  a 
much  more  advanced  stage  of 
life,  it  could  not  b$  expected  that 
he  should  possess  those  facilities 
in  transacting  public  business,  or 
that  severe  application  to  it  which 
was  the  result  of.  early  habits  in 
his  royal  father. 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  and  Mr.  Tierney, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion.; 
Mr.  Wilberforce  opposed  it,,  and 
declared  that,  except  on  one 
point,  there  could  not  be  a 
more  unexceptionable  appoint¬ 
ment  than  that  which  was  the 
subject  of  discussion.  From  the 
great  increase  of  public  business 
some  assistance  was  indispensa¬ 
ble,  to  enable  the  sovereign  to> 
get  through  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  frankly  declared  his 
wish,  that  colonel  M‘Mahon  had 
been  paid  out  of  the  privy  purse. 

On  a  division  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  176  members  to  100. 
A  sufficient  demonstration  of 
public  opinion,  however,  had 
taken  place,  to  induce  the  minis¬ 
ter  to  avail  himself  of  the  counsel 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the 
house  was  soon  afterwards  given, 
to  understand,  that  The  salary  of 
colonel  M‘Mahon,  as  private  se¬ 
cretary,  would  not  constitute  a 
new  burden  on  the  public. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ireland.  State  of  the  Question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Earl 
Fitzivilliam  moves  for  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  Speeches 
of  Lords  Aberdeen ,  Hardwicke ,  Wellesley ,  Lansdowne,  Grey ,  and 
Liverpool.  The  Motion  is  rejected.  Similar  Motion  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Lord  Morpeth  in  the  Commons.  Remarkable  Speech  of  Mr. 
Canning  on  this  Occasion .  Speech  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole.  Debate 
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adjourned.  Lord  Castlereagh  opposes  the  Motion,  Speeches  of  Mr* 
Ponsonby ,  Mr.  Whitbread ,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Motion  is  rejected.  ‘  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore's  Motion  for  a 
Committee  to  consider  of  the  Claims  of  the  Catholics.  Supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Sussex ,  Opposed  by  Lord  Redesdale  and  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool.  Lord  Grenville's  Reply.  The  Motion  is  rejected.  Mr. 
Grattan  brings  forward  a  similar  Motion  in  the  Commons.  Speeches 
;  of  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Mr.  Whitbread.  Mr •  Canning 
supports  the  Motion.  Upon  a  Division  the  Motion  is  lost . 


Among  the  subjects  that  earliest 
engaged  the  attention  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  it  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  state  of  Ireland  would 
stand  first  and  prominent.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  political  import¬ 
ance  of  the  question,  it  was  one 
pregnant  with  too  much  embar¬ 
rassment  to  ministers,  to  make  it 
possible  that  opposition  should  not 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reviving  the  discussion  of 
it.  An  additional  inducement  for 
such  a  step,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  supposed  favourable  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  regent  towards  the 
Roman  catholic  subjects  of  his 
royal  father,  and  in  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  which  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  would  find  itself  involved 
in  reconciling  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  person  exercising 
the  regal  authority,  with  the  per¬ 
suasion  on  that  subject  which 
was  known  to  be  entertained  by 
his  first  minister  ;  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  in  the  decided  division 
of  opinion  respecting  this  great 
measure  of  imperial  policy,  which 
was  believed  to  prevail  in  the  ca¬ 
binet  itself.  At  the  same  time 
a  sufficient  pretext,  if  such  were 
wanting,  for  reviving  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  at  this 
moment,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  catholic  delegates  at 


Dublin,  and  in  the  measures 
which  the  Irish  executive  had 
thought  proper  to  adopt  for  the 
suppression  of  that  assembly  . 

The  question  was  first  brought 
forward  in  the  house  of  lords ; 
and  the  opposition,  probably, 
hoped  to  give  additional  weight 
to  the  motion  by  entrusting  the 
charge  of  it  to  a  nobleman  so 
universally  beloved  and  respect¬ 
ed  as  the  earl  Fitzwilliam.  On 
the  31st  of  January  that  noble 
earl  moved,  “  that  the  house  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  Ireland.”  In 
his  speech,  on  this  occasion,  he 
dwelt  more  particularly  upon  the 
necessity  that  existed,  for  grant¬ 
ing  to  the  catholics  the  rights 
and  privileges,  which  had  been 
so  long,  and  he  contended,  so  un¬ 
justly  withheld  from  them  :  but 
he  did  not  ground  his  motion  on 
that  point  only  ;  the  government 
of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  were,  he  said,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  actually  at  variance.  By 
the  people  he  did  not  mean  the 
populace,  but  persons  of  rank 
and  property.  The  government 
had  attempted  to  impede  the 
right  of  petitioning,  and  in  that 
attempt  they  had  failed. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by 
the  duke  of  Devonshire.  It  was 
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opposed  in  an  able  speech  by  the 
earl  of  Rosse,  who  contended 
that  the  alleged  dissentions  were 
the  strongest  argument  against 
the  present  measure.  The  ca¬ 
tholics  had  assumed  stich  a  tone 
of  determined  hostility  ;  they  had 
treated  the  promulgations  of  go¬ 
vernment  with  euch  contumely, 
that  any  concession  would  appear 
in  theextremest  degree  mean  and 
pusillanimous. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  asked 
in  what  part  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings  of  the  catholics,  parliament 
was  to  discover  that  moderation, 
that  forbearance,  that  respect  for 
the  laws,  which  had  been  so 
much,  and  so  frequently  the 
theme  of  panegyric  with  their 
advocates.  He  also  vindicated 
the  late  conduct  of  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment,  and  contended  that  the 
spirit  which  animated  that  con¬ 
duct  was  in  no  respect  hostile  to 
the  right  of  petitioning,  or  to  any 
other  right  to  which  the  catholics 
had  a  fair  claim. 

Lord  Hardwicke  supported  the 
motion,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
defend  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  catholics.  Similar  pro** 
ceedings,  he  said,  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  1805  ;  and  so  far 
Was  he,  or  any  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  government; 
from  being  apprehensive  of  any 
ill  consequences  from  them,  that 
they  had  received  every  coun¬ 
tenance  and  support.  It:  was, 
then,  his  opinion,  and  he  had 
thereby  governed  his  conduct, 
that  the  application  of  the  catho¬ 
lics  to  the  legislature  would,  in 
all  probability,  receive  more  at¬ 
tention  and  respect,  when  it  was 
known  that  it  had  been  for¬ 
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warded  by  &  numerous  and  *e- 
speetable  assembly  of  country 
gentlemen,  and  other  individuals, 
whose  rdnk  or  wealth  entitled 
them  to  consideration. 

Lord  Wellesley  warmly  de¬ 
fended  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
executive,  in  putting  down  the 
system  of  catholic  delegation. 
He  denied  that  the  government 
had  attempted  to  obstruct  the 
right  of  petitioning*  or  to  touch 
the  claims  of  the  catholics. 
They  had  merely  enforced  this 
convention  act — a  law  of  pre¬ 
vention  founded  on  a  long  and 
perilous  experience;  the  object 
which  Was  to  prevent  the  forma-* 
tion  of  a  peculiar  description  of 
assembly,  which  experience  hUd 
proved  to  be  dangerous ;  unne¬ 
cessary  for  the  representation  to 
the  crown  or  to  parliament  of 
any  just  or  legitimate  popular 
grievance  ;  calculated  exclusively 
for  mischief ;  a  ready  instrument 
of  confusion,  but  useless  and  un¬ 
manageable  for  any  good,  lawful, 
or  honest  purpose.  The  law 
does  not  inquire  what  may  be  the 
object  of  the  convention ;  the 
act  of  election,  the  act  of  meet¬ 
ing  in  Such  an  assembly,  for 
whatever  purpose,  are  the  crimes 
prohibited  by  the  statute.  The 
government  was,  therefore,  not 
only  authorized,  but  required  by 
law  to  interfere  in  the  manner  in 
Which  it  did. 

The  noble  marquis  affirmed, 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
in  this  case,  was  salutary,  not 
only  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ire¬ 
land,  but  for  the  peculiar  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  Roman  catholic  cause. 
And  how  was  it  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  ?  Was  no  warning  voice 
heard  from  the  executive  in  Ire- 
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land?  Was  no  friendly  admo¬ 
nition  uttered,  before  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law  was  extended  to 
vindicate  the  king  and  the  coun¬ 
try  against  the  assailants  of  pub¬ 
lic  order  ?  The  lord  lieutenant 
had  abstained,  with  a  degree  of 
perseverance,  verging  upon  in¬ 
discretion,  from  the  exercise  of 
his  legal  powers,  until  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  electing  and  convening 
the  assembly,  prohibited  by  the 
statute,  was  avowed.  Even  then 
the  first  step  taken  was  a  private 
and  most  amicable  admonition 
to  the  leaders  of  the  catholic 
body,  apprising  them  of  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  the  course  they  were 
pursuing,  and  at  the  same  time 
intimating  the  determination  of 
the  government  to  enforce  the 
law.  This  admonition  having 
proved  ineffectual,  a  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued  declaring  the 
law,  and  announcing  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  execute  its  provisions. 
The  elections  to  the  proposed 
assembly  proceeded ;  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  continued  ;  and 
the  government  found  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  suffer  the  law  to  be 
violated  with  impunity,  or  dis¬ 
perse  the  convention  under  the 
provisions  of  the  .act  of  1793, 
and  to  prosecute  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  violating  that  act. 

Lord  Wellesley  then  passed  to 
the  other  and  more  important 
object  of  the  proposed  committee 
— the  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland.  He  declared,  that  from 
the  first  dawn  of  his  reason,  to 
the  present  hour,  his  anxiety  for 
the  effectual  relief  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  the 
warmest  sentiment  of  his  heart, 
confirmed  and  animated  by  suc¬ 


cessive  experience  and  reflection, 
and  by  the  deliberate  exercise  of 
his  judgment.  Much  was  said 
of  the  danger  of  conceding  poli¬ 
tical  power  to  a  hostile  sect. 
But  he  asked,  do  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland  now  possess 
no  political  power  ?  No  person 
acquainted  with  that  country 
would  deny,  that  they  possess  a 
large,  almost  a  predominant,  share 
of  political  power  in  Ireland. 
What  then  is  the  present  state  of 
things  ?  A  body  possessing  great 
political  power,  but  separated 
from  the  state  by  special  exclu¬ 
sions  and  restraints  ;  individual 
ambition  extinguished ;  indivi¬ 
dual  interest  abridged ;  exercising 
an  influence  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  neither  extend  nor 
diminish  ;  dissociated  from  all 
the  establishments,  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  religious  —  what  must 
be  the  operation  of  such  a  body 
upon  the  frame  of  any  state  ? 
The  question  was  not  so  much 
whether  additional  political  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland,  as  whether 
they  should  now  be  refused  those 
appendages  to  their  present  po¬ 
litical  power,  which  would  iden¬ 
tify  its  exercise  with  the  interest 
of  the  state. 

With  this  conviction,  however, 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  and-  expediency  of  granting 
the  claims  of  the  catholics,  lord 
Wellesley  objected  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  moment  as  the  time  for 
making  the  proposed  concession. 
The  claim  of  the  Irish  catholics 
was  now  preferred  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  disfavour  ; 
clad  in  the  terrific  armours  of 
demand  and  menace  ;  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  defiance  of  the  legal 
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authority  of  the  state,  by  a  pre¬ 
meditated  outrage  upon  the  law 
of  the  land.  To  a  claim  of  such 
an  aspect  parliament  could  not 
yield  even  with  justice  to  the 
claimants  ;  it  would  prove  a  pe¬ 
rilous  gift  to  them  to  concede 
any  portion  of  the  dignity  and  ho¬ 
nours  of  parliament,  which  must 
be  sacrificed,  if  in  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  they  should  submit  to  the 
temper  and  the  spirit  with  which 
these  demands  had  been  urged  in 
Ireland,  to  the  violence  with  which 
they  had  been  supported  in  open 
resistance  to  government.  An 
interval  might  now  be  expected  of 
comparative  trarxquillity ;  let  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  said 
the  noble  marquess,  employ  that 
interval  not  in  devising  new  means 
of  violating  or  evading  the  laws, 
or  of  insulting  and  vexing  the  le¬ 
gal  government ;  not  in  fortifying 
their  claims  with  new  armaments 
of  right,  or  menaces  of  force  ;  but 
in  composing  and  allaying  the  fer¬ 
ments  so  unpropitious  to  the  fa¬ 
vourable  settlement  of  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

LordLansdowne  said  he  thought 
there  was  in  the  existing  situation 
of  Ireland,  and  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  government  of  that 
country,  a  strong  and  satisfactory 
ground  for  going  into  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  believed  that  a  gene- 
raland  growing  desire  did  pervade 
the  protestants  of  Ireland  to  see 
their  catholic  countrymen  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  full  participation  of  the 
constitution.  It  was  his  earnest 
hope  that  this  example  of  retract¬ 
ed  errors,  and  conquered  preju¬ 
dice,  would  have  a  salutary  ope¬ 
ration  on  the  minds  and  prejudices 
of  the  protestants  of  this  coun¬ 
try..  .  ,  ~ 
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Lord  Mulgrave  said,  that  if  the 
house  went  into  the  committee, 
they  would  go  there  not  to  delibe¬ 
rate,  but  to  surrender  at  discre¬ 
tion.  If  every  thing  were  granted 
to  the  catholics  that  they  now  de¬ 
mand,  was  it  inhuman  nature  that 
they  should  stop  short  there  ? 
Would  they  not  afterwards  seek 
the  same  participation  in  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  church,  which  they 
now  required  in  civil  and  military 
offices  ?  He  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  stand  should  be  made 
where  we  now  were,  nor  could 
he  consent  to  go  any  further,  till 
he  was  convinced  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  what  was  to  be 
granted. 

Earl  Grey  contended,  that  it 
had  not  yet  been  shewn  that  the 
conduct  -of  catholics  was  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  act.  Was 
there  not  an  election  of  delegates 
in  1793?  Were  not  these  dele¬ 
gates  over  here,  and  even  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  majesty  ?  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  law  was  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  at  all  with  those  sorts  of  meet¬ 
ings,  but  to  prevent  such  assem¬ 
blies  as  the  one  that  met  at  Dun¬ 
gannon,  and  that  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  of  all  the  Irish 
delegates  at  Athlone.  The  noble 
earl  then  entered  into  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  wording  of  the  sta¬ 
tute,  to  shew  that  it  was  doing 
other  than  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  that  made  the  meet¬ 
ing  an  unlawful  one  ;  and  apply¬ 
ing  this  to  the  catholic  meetings, 
he  argued  that  they  could  not  be 
presumed  to  be  illegal  on  their 
own  avowal  of  the  purpose  of 
their  meeting,  until  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  met  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else.  But  quitting  altoge¬ 
ther  the  ground  he  had  taken, 
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Upon  die  fair,  obvious,  and  direct 
construction  of  the  act,  he  hesi¬ 
tated  not  to  say  that  no  construc¬ 
tion  that  could  be  put  upon  it, 
even  by  ministers  themselves, 
could  relieve  them  from  the  charge 
of  wanton  and  gross  misconduct 
throughout  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings.  It  was  a  system  of 
misconduct  uniform  and  consist¬ 
ent  in  all  the  great  principles  of 
error,  and  chequered  with  an  al¬ 
ternate  succession  of  folly  and 
rashness  ;  shifting  from  a  timi¬ 
dity  that  made  it  contemptible,  to 
a  desperation  that  made  it  dan¬ 
gerous.  Of  the  far-famed  pro¬ 
clamation,  he  should  say  nothing. 
He  passed  over  its  slovenly  infor¬ 
mality,  but  what  should  he  say  of 
the  attempt  to  act  upon  it,  and  of 
the  dignified  success  of  that  at¬ 
tempt  ?  How7  should  he  describe 
the  irritable  weakness  with  which 
it  had  been  taken  up,  or  the  im¬ 
potent  meanness  with  which  it 
had  been  abandoned?  We  are, 
said  Lord  Grey  in  conclusion, 
contending  for  our  existence  as  a 
people  with  the  most  formidable 
power,  a  power  that  is  growing  in 
the  double  ratio  of  her  advance 
and  our  decline.  If  at  this  hour 
of  peril  we  could  be  suddenly 
scared  from  our  follies,  and  alarm¬ 
ed  into  wisdom ;  if  bigotry  should 
drop  its  hold  of  the  national  good 
sense,  and  an  enlightened  toler¬ 
ance  bring  back  her  train  of  vir¬ 
tues,  what  might  w7e  not  then 
hope  for !  But  if,  while  we  are 
lavishing  our  resources  with  a 
desperate  profusion ;  while  we  are 
drying  up  the  source  within  us,  an 
excessive  taxation  operating  upon 
diminished  wealth  ;  while  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  America; 
we  are  to  have  any  thing  but 


peace  or  union  in  Ireland,  I  know 
not  what  we  can  hope,  or  what 
we  may  not  fear. 

Lord  Liverpool  opposed  the 
motion,  and  affirmed  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unfounded  than 
Lord  Grey’s  attempt  to  shew  that 
the  convention  act  did  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  Catholic  com¬ 
mittee.  The  meaning  of  the  wrord 
‘  pretence,’  was  clear  from  our 
own  act  of  Charles,  and  from  that 
interpretation  in  law  which  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  had  given 
it  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  debate  was  concluded  by 
a  speech  from  Lord  Grenville  in 
favour  of  the  motion  ;  after  which 
a  division  took  place  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  there  were 
found  contents  79  ;  non-contents 
162.  The  motion  was  conse¬ 
quently  lost  by  a  majority  of  83. 

A  few  days  after,  Feb.  3,  Lord 
Morpeth  brought  forward  a  simi¬ 
lar  motion  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir 
John  Nicholl,  who,  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  and  very  able  speech,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  concessions  de¬ 
manded  by  the  catholics  were 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
He  remarked  that  the  catholic 
had  no  right  to  call  upon  his  op¬ 
ponents  to  argue  this  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  exclusion  and  restriction, 
against  which  the  presumption 
lies ;  that  question  had  already 
been  decided  by  the  constitution  ; 
the  proof  of  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  the  alteration  lay 
upon  him,  and  not  only  so,  but  its 
clearness  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  what  is  asked, 
and  the  risk  in  granting  it.  The 
catholics  ask,  and  they  propose  to 
accept,  no  less  than  ‘  full,  com- 
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plete  unqualified  participation  of 
political  power.5  But  if  this 
should  appear  not  to  be  giving 
up  a  little  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
testant  government,  in  order  to 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
whole  catholic  body ;  but  that 
while  it  is  conferring  compara¬ 
tively  a  small  benefit  upon  the 
catholics  in  general,  it  may  be 
risking  every  thing  to  the  protes- 
tant  establishments,  particularly 
those  of  Ireland  :  in  that  Case, 
the  safety  of  the  measure  should 
be  made  out  to  be  clear  and  ma¬ 
nifest. 

After  dwelling  at  much  length 
upon  the  dangers  of  the  measure, 
the  learned  civilian  asked  what 
were  the  advantages  expected  to 
be  derived  from  it  ?  Much  was 
said  of  its  tendency  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  the  empire.  He 
doubted,  however,  whether  that 
consequence  was  not  visionary ; 
nay,  whether  to  admit  the  catho¬ 
lics  to  a  full  participation  of 
power,  would  not  be  sowing  the 
seeds  of  disunion  and  contest  in 
the  government  and  the  empire. 

‘  The  great  body  of  that  persua¬ 
sion,’ said  he,  ‘  notwithstanding  the 
pains  taken  to  inflame  them  by  mis¬ 
representation,  is  already  warmly 
attached  to  the  government.  They 
promptly  and  gallantly  enter  our 
fleets  and  armies.  The  exclusion 
which,  in  truth,  does  not  extend 
to  above  forty  offices,  to  high 
commands,  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  to  seats  in  the  legislature, 
situations  certainly  of  high  value 
to  the  superior  order  of  catholics, 
and  by  refined  reasoning  of  some 
value  even  to  the  lower  orders ; 
does  not  come  sufficiently  near  to 
the  latter  to  affect  them  very  sen¬ 
sibly  ;  and  probably  does  not 


cause  one  man  the  less  to  enlist 
as  a  soldier,  or  to  enter  as  a 
sailor. 

‘  The  next  advantage  held  out 
is  conciliation  and  satisfaction. 
That  concession,  said  Sir  John, 
will  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  ca¬ 
tholics,  is  at  least  contrary  to  fact 
and  experience ;  the  fact  being,  that 
while  restriction  was  most  severe 
the  catholics  were  most  quiet ;  and 
ever  since  concessions  have  be¬ 
gun,  they  have  been  most  dissa¬ 
tisfied.  Suppose  that  all  the  de¬ 
mands  now  made  were  conceded  ; 
would  the  catholics  be  satisfied  ? 
This  is  hardly  possible ;  for  other 
measures  must  follow,  because 
they  would  stand  upon  the  same 
principle ;  such  as  the  repeal  of 
all  restrictions  upon  the  English 
catholics ;  the  repeal  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  test  acts ;  the  non¬ 
payment  of  tithes  by  the  Irish 
catholics  to  the  protestant  esta¬ 
blishment  ;  a  catholic  establish¬ 
ment  in  Ireland.  After  these 
would  the  protestant  church  of 
Ireland  be  quite  secure  ?  Would 
the  estates  held  by  protestants 
remain  unassailed  ?  And  are  we 
quite  sure  that  an  attempt  at  ca¬ 
tholic  ascendancy  would  not  be 
made  even  in  this  country  ? 

‘  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
exclusion  then  to  be  perpetual  ? 
Certainly  not  :  a  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  render  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  privileges  secure.  The 
most  important  change  is  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
turbulence  to  civil  and  social  or¬ 
der.  Ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  lower  order  of  catholics  as 
much  as  possible  ;  educate  them  ; 
enlighten  them  ;  enable  them  to' 
fead,  to  examine  and  to  decide1 
for  themselves  upon  the  great 
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principles  and  precepts  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  teach  them  to  estimate  the 
true  value  of  toleration,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can 
further  concessions  be  granted  to 
them.’ 

Mr.  Canning  then  rose,  and 
entered  upon  a  large  and  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  ably  argued  speeches  ever 
delivered  within  the  walls  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Like  his  no¬ 
ble  friend,  lord  Wellesley,  and 
upon  the  same  ground,  he  op¬ 
posed  the  present  motion,  and 
expressed  himself  as  one  of  those 
who  thought  this  not  a  favourable 
moment  for  entertaining  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  any  concession  to  the 
catholics  at  all.  After  shortly 
giving  his  reasons  for  these  opi¬ 
nions,  he  proceeded  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  general  question 
of  the  catholic  claims ;  we  are 
tempted  to  indulge  in  somewhat 
copious  extracts  from  this  part  of 
Mr.  Canning’s  speech,  as  we 
think  it  one  of  the  happiest  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  eloquence. 

After  recapitulating  the  history 
of  past  concessions  to  the  catho¬ 
lics,  Mr.  Canning  proceeded  as 
follows  : 

“  In  looking  at  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  concessions  which 
have  thus  been  made  to  the  ca¬ 
tholics,  and  at  the  state  in  which 
they  were  left  at  the  Union,  will 
any  man  contend,  that  the  point 
at  which  those  concessions  have 
stopped  can  have  been  selected 
as  that  at  which  it  was  seriously 
intended  they  should  remain  ?  Is 
it  not  obvious  upon  the  slightest 
consideration,  that  to  have  opened 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  ca¬ 


tholics,  and  to  preclude  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  it  in  favour  of  candidates 
of  their  own  persuasion  ;  that  to 
have  admitted  them  to  the  bar, 
and  to  exclude  them  from  the 
bench,  would,  if  considered  as  a 
permanent  arrangement,  be  one 
of  a  most  perverse  and  dangerous 
nature  ?  But  it  would  be  perfectly 
intelligible  that  such  concessions 
should  be  made  by  degrees  ;  and 
that  the  consummation  of  them, 
and  especially  that  the  admission 
to  seats  in  the  house  of  commons, 
should  have  been  purposely  post¬ 
poned  till  after  the  Union  of  the 
two  parliaments. 

“  I  protest,  if  I  were  to  look 
upon  the  arrangement  as  perma¬ 
nent,  I  should  doubt  whether  the 
seat  in  the  house  of  commons 
might  not  have  been  granted  with 
less  danger,  than  the  right  of 
voting  for  members,  disjoined 
from  the  eligibility  to  serve.  In 
the  former  case  the  conduct  of 
the  catholic  member  would  have 
been  influenced  and  controled 
by  his  protestant  constituents ; 
but  the  irresponsible  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  admits  of 
no  control ;  and,  powerful  as  the 
catholics  are,  and  growing  daily 
more  and  more  powerful  by  the 
growing  extent  of  their  property* 
how  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
catholic  constituents  should  not 
influence  and  control  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  protestant  represen¬ 
tative  ?  It  was  natural  to  post¬ 
pone  the  admission  into  parlia¬ 
ment  till  the  Union,  lest  there 
should  be  in  time  a  preponde¬ 
rance  of  catholic  members  in  the 
local  parliament  of  Ireland  ;  but 
as  applied  to  the  united  parlia¬ 
ment,  I  profess,  I  see  no  danger 
from  the  admission  of  catholic 
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members  from  Ireland,  which 
does  not  arise  in  an  equal,  or  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  from  the 
power  of  returning  members 
being  vested  in  the  catholic  po¬ 
pulation. 

“  Look  next  to  the  situation  of 
the  Irish  bar.  In  proportion  as 
other  walks  of  liberal  profession 
are  shut  to  the  catholics,  must  the 
numbers  of  them  be  greater  who 
will  naturally  flock  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law.  Comparing 
the  amount  of  the  catholics  with 
that  of  the  protestant  population 
in  Ireland,  at  no  distant  time  a 
great  portion  of  the  bar  must  be 
of  the  catholic  persuasion.  There 
is  no  reason  on  which  to  presume, 
that  the  talents  of  the  catholic 
barristers  will  not  be  equal  to 
those  of  their  protestant  compe¬ 
titors  ;  and  it  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  that  so  long  as  the  ca¬ 
tholic  population  are  depressed 
below  the  level  of  their  protestant 
fellow-subjects,  they  should  feel 
towards  each  other  with  the  spirit 
of  a  sect,  and  preferably  throw 
their  business  into  the  hands  of 
those  of  their  own  persuasion. — 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
profession  of  the  law  ;  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  has  produced  so  many 
eminent  men,  ornaments  and  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  state  ;  and  which  is 
generally  characterized  as  much 
by  liberality  as  by  talents.  But 
it  is  no  disparagement  of  that 
honourable  and  able  profession  to 
say,  that  great  talents  are  won  to 
the  support  of  the  state  by  ho¬ 
nourable  expectations,  and  by  the 
prospects  of  just  reward.  And  if 
the  bar  of  Ireland  are  to  be  ilVibe- 
ralized,  (if  I  may  use  that  word  to 
express  my  meaning,)  and  their 
views  to  be  contracted  and  de¬ 


based,  by  being  confined  merely 
to  the  acquisition  of  money,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  object  of  honour¬ 
able  distinction — would  not  the 
character  of  the  bar  be  materially 
altered  ?  And  ought  we  not  seri¬ 
ously  to  consider  what  might  be 
the  danger  to  the  state  from  a 
body  of  such  ability  and  influence, 
if  an  impassable  limit  and  barrier 
were  to  be  put  to  the  hopes  and 
exertions  of  a  generous  ambition  ? 

“  They  who  refer  to  the  French 
revolution,  and  justly  refer  to  it, 
as  a  lesson  of  dreadful  warning, 
would  do  well  to  consider  some 
of  the  leading  principles,  and  pre¬ 
disposing  causes,  I  will  not  say 
from  which  it  arose,  but  by  which 
the  mass  of  the  French  people 
were  prepared  for  it.  None  of 
these  causes  was  more  prominent, 
or  more  universally  acknowledged 
by  all  thinking  men,  than  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  fanciful  and  arti¬ 
ficial  barriers,  by  which  an  insu¬ 
perable  line  of  separation  was 
drawn  between  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  community,  and  those  whose 
wealth,  or  talents  and  services, 
might  raise  them  to  acquired  emi¬ 
nence.  This  line  was  drawn  with 
precision,  and  observed  with  ri¬ 
gour;  but  it  was  drawn  only  in 
the  manners  and  prejudices  of 
societv.  Here  you  have  esta¬ 
blished  it  by  statute  ;  and  esta¬ 
blished  it  against  a  profession, 
whose  daily  studies  are  conversant 
with  the  constitution  of  states,  and 
with  the  general  principles  of  hu¬ 
man  society, — whose  daily  prac¬ 
tice  is  of  a  nature  to  kindle  and 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  aspiring 
ambition, — whose  habits  and  qua¬ 
lities  fit  them  to  be  leaders  of  the 
people. 

“  Look  forward  a  few  years  to 
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the  period  when  the  mass  of  the 
bar  being  catholic,  and  the  mass 
of  the  business  in  their  hands,  a 
briefless  protestant  must  never¬ 
theless  be  selected  to  fill  any  va¬ 
cancy  on  the  bench.  Every  one 
knows  what  is  the  reciprocal  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  enlightened  bench 
and  an  enlightened  bar  ;  the  mu¬ 
tual  check  and  control  of  autho¬ 
rity  on  the  one  side,  and  of  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  other.  Conceive  a 
state  of  things  in  which  that 
check  should  cease  to  operate  on 
one  side,  by  the  loss  of  that  emi¬ 
nence  which  is  the  soul  of  all  au¬ 
thority  on  the  bench  ;  conceive  a 
catholic  bar  pleading  to  catholic 
juries,  before  judges  who  have 
been  placed  upon  the  bench,  not 
for  their  wisdom  but  for  their 
faith,  and  imagine  what  conse¬ 
quences  must  follow  ! 

“  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  now 
the  case,  I  know  it  is  otherwise ; 
but  I  am  tracing  the  inevitable 
operation,  in  times  to  come,  of 
principles  to  which  the  conces¬ 
sions  already  made  to  the  Roman 
catholics  have  given  life  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  I  am  contending  against 
the  proposition,  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  disabilities  can  be  maintained 
for  ever.  I  am  contending  that 
the  principles  of  the  question  are 
principles  of  expediency  and  of 
time ;  not  fixed,  not  immutable, 
not  eternal.  I  am  contending  that 
the  condition  of  the  catholics, 
after  what  has  been  done  for  them, 
must  be  necessarily  progressive  : 
unless  indeed  you  are  prepared  to 
go  back  instead  of  forward.  And 
I  ask,  Can  you  go  back  ? 

“  All  this  may  be  very  much 
to  be  lamented.  It  may  be  un¬ 
lucky  that  we  are  brought  into  a 
situation  in  which  we  cannot  stand 


still,  and  in  which  we  can  neither 
go  on  nor  recede  with  safety.  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion  :  but  that 
opinion  I  am  not  now  arguing ; 
nor  am  I  bound  to  argue  it.  I 
am  only  arguing  that  such  is  the 
state  of  things,  however  it  may 
have  become  so  ;  whether  by  neg- 
ligence,  or  by  impolicy,  or  by  a 
just  and  provident  design.  A 
practical  statesman  will  take  things 
as  he  finds  them  ;  and  will  adapt 
his  measures  to  what  he  finds, 
instead  of  lamenting  over  irre¬ 
trievable  errors,  if  errors  they  be, 
and  wishing  their  consequences 
reversed  and  undone. 

“  Look  next  at  your  army. 
War  is  not  now,  as  it  has  been  in 
former  times,  an  occasional  and 
transitory  evil.  It  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  as  a  permanent  habit,  as 
the  very  element  in  which  this 
country  must  breathe  and  have 
its  being.  You  have  admitted, 
catholic  officers  into  your  army; 
but  you  exclude  them  from  the 
higher  ranks  of  it.  Your  army 
swarms  with  catholic  soldiers. 
To  the  Irish  militia  you  do  not 
scruple  to  entrust  a  part  of  the 
defence  of  Great  Britain  itself., 
Protestant  generals,  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  have  commanded  catholic 
armies.  Foreigners,  of  whose  re¬ 
ligion  we  take  little  note,  may 
command  protestant  British  sol¬ 
diers  here.  But  no  native  catho¬ 
lic  is  to  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
command  over  his  fellow-subjects, 
of  w  hatever  religion  they  may  be. 
Can  this  state  of  things,  in  such 
a  state  of  the  world,  be  perma¬ 
nent  ? 

“  I  have  heard,  indeed,  one 
answer  to  all  these  arguments, 
which,  as  I  observed,  was  hailed 
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, faith  acclamation  by  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite  to  me.  It  is  this  ; 
that  the  great  objects  of  ambition, 
whether  civil,  political,  or  military, 
from  which  the  catholics  are  now 
excluded,  could  fall  to  the  lot  only 
of  a  few  of  the  higher  classes 
among  them  ;  and  that  it  is  mere 
pretence  to  suppose  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  disappointment 
and  discontent  can  affect  the  body 
of  the  people.  O  !  profound  ig¬ 
norance  of  human  nature  !  As 
if  the  objects  of  honourable  am¬ 
bition  operated  as  incitements  only 
to  those  who  may  have  been 
proved  by  a  calculation  of  chances 
to  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  at¬ 
taining  them  !  As  if  the  aspira¬ 
tion  after  things  too  high  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  probable 
achievement,  were  not  the  surest 
pledge  of  excellence,  even  in  the 
discharge  of  inferior  duties  !  As 
if  the  single  lord  chancellorship, 
which  it  is  so  many  thousand  to 
one  that  any  given  individual  does 
not  reach,  were  not  yet  that  which 
fills  your  bar,  and  throngs  your 
inns  of  court  with  multitudes  of 
men,  capable  of  discharging  its 
functions  !  As  if  the  removal  of 
this  single  prize,  though  you  might 
show  by  irrefragable  arithmetic 
that  it  did  not  in  fact  affect  the 
prospects  of  one  man  out  of  ten 
thousand,  would  not  yet  be  felt 
as  touching  and  degrading  the 
whole  !  As  if,  when  some  climb¬ 
ing  spirit  having  nearly  reached 
the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder 
of  ambition,  was  there  met  by  a 
sentence  of  perpetual  exclusion, 
the  crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  watched  and  cheered  his 
ascent,  would  not  sympathize  in 
hif>  final  ill  success  !  As  if  they 
would  not  feel,  however  little  pre¬ 


tension  they  might  have  them¬ 
selves  to  rise  to  a  similar  emi¬ 
nence  and  to  experience  similar 
disappointment,  that  it  was  some¬ 
what  hard  upon  their  children, 
and  their  children’s  children,  that 
they  too  should  continue  to  bear 
about  with  them  in  their  native 
land,  a  brand  of  natural  inferi¬ 
ority,  an  inheritable  and  indelible 
stain  like  that  of  caste  or  of  colour, 
not  incapacitating  them,  indeed, 
for  the  toil  of  honourable  exer¬ 
tion,  but  precluding  them  for  ever 
from  distinction  and  reward  ! 

“  But  am  I  therefore  prepared 
to  concede  every  thing  that  is  re¬ 
quired,  to  concede  it  without  de¬ 
lay,  to  concede  it  without  condi¬ 
tion  or  limitation  ?  No  such  thing. 
The  time  when  the  brand  of  dis¬ 
qualification  shall  be  removed ; 
the  period  or  the  generation  in 
which  the  stain  of  incapacity  shall 
be  considered  as  worn  out  or 
washed  aw^ay  ;  I  am  not  now  pre¬ 
tending  to  define.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  the  moment ;  but  I  do 
say  that  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
to  me,  that  any  man  should  talk 
of  the  present  as  a  state  of  things 
which  can  endure  for  ever  ;  that 
any  man  should  think  that  we  are 
now  arrived  at  the  point  at  which 
legislative  wisdom  can  stop,  and 
expect  contented  acquiescence ; 
that  any  man  should  recommend 
a  vote,  which  is  to  confirm  this 
state  of  things,  and  to  extinguish 
the  hope  of  any  future  change,  as 
the  best  mode  of  tranquilizing 
Ireland. 

“  But  then  the  dangers  of  any 
fresh  concession  !  the  dangers  of 
a  catholic  chancellor,  or  a  catho¬ 
lic  general,  influenced  by  the 
pope,  and  the  pope  in  the  power 
of  Buonaparte!  What  could  we 
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look  for  in  such  a  case,  but  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  ? 

“  I  confess  I  think  that  those 
who  are  appalled  by  these  terrors, 
do  give  a  rein  to  their  imagination, 
rather  than  consult  their  sober 
judgment.  I  think  too,  that  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  an  imaginary 
fear,  they  overlook  nearer  and 
more  substantial  dangers. 

“  Therehave  been  times, no  doubt, 
when  (as  I  have  already  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  state)  the  tie  of  commu¬ 
nity  of  religion  was  stronger  than 
that  of  a  common  country  ;  when 
the  geographer  might  have  distin¬ 
guished  the  divisions  of  the  map 
of  Europe  by  two  colours,  one 
denoting  the  catholic,  and  the 
other  the  reformed  religion  ;  and 
when  the  same  distinction  that  de¬ 
scribed  differences  of  faith  would 
have  implied,  at  the  same  time, 
the  respective  policy,  connections, 
and  alliances  of  the  several  states 
of  Europe.  But  thanks  to  Buo¬ 
naparte  for  this  incidental  good 
arising  from  his  various  acts  of 
usurpation  and  atrocity  ;  he  has 
exalted  and  called  into  action  the 
feelings  of  patriotism,  and  taught 
them  to  supersede  that  fellowship 
which  grew  heretofore  out  of  si¬ 
milarity  of  religious  profession. 
The  different  nations  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  may  now,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  be  characterized  by  only  two 
descriptions,  but  these  descrip¬ 
tions  are  no  longer  catholic  or  pro- 
testant,  but  French  or  not  French. 

“  If  leagues  have  heen  formed 

in  other  times  of  catholic  powers, 

against  the  advancement  of  the 
© 

protestant  cause  and  interests, 
while  states  which  had  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion  have  combined  on  the  other 


hand  to  reduce  the  pretensions  pf 
the  ancient  and  corrupted  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment,  let  us  see 
how  far  the  distinctions,  founded 
upon  religious  differences,  w  c  uid 
apply  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
world.  What  is,  in  this  respect, 
the  conduct  of  Buonaparte,  the 
sovereign  of  France,  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  Charlemagne,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  church  ?  Is  his  a  catholic 
league  ?  Is  it  only  with  catholic 
sovereigns  and  catholic  states  that 
he  forms  his  connections,  or  to 
them  alone  that  he  extends  the 
benefit  of  what  he  ealls  his  pro¬ 
tection  ?  Look,  I  say,  at  the  map 
of  Europe  :  see  Lutheran  Saxony, 
knit  to  him  in  alliance  ;  see  Ger¬ 
many,  whether  reformed  or  ca¬ 
tholic,  portioned  out  at  his  will ; 
see  protestant  Denmark  waiting 
on  his  nod,  and  protestant  Swe¬ 
den  shrinking  at  his  frown  ;  see 
Calvinistic  Holland  swallowed  up 
into  his  empire  ;  Calvinistic  Prus¬ 
sia  trembling  at  his  footstool ;  and 
uncatholic  Russia  struggling  in 
his  toils  !  Yet  there  are  those  who 
seem  to  think,  that  the  power  of 
the  pope  is,  after  all,  the  formid¬ 
able  part  of  the  great  confederacy 
which  Buonaparte  has  thus  ar¬ 
rayed  against  us  ;  who,  amidst  a 
combination  thus  extensive,  thus 
violent,  and  held  together  by  prin¬ 
ciples  with  which  religion  (it  might 
be  thought)  has  very  little  to  do, 
can  see  no  real  dangers,  against 
which  we  have  to  guard,  but  in 
the  debates  respecting  the  concor¬ 
dat  and  the  liberties  of  the  Galli- 
can  church  ;  there  are  those  who 
apprehend  that,  weary  of  ordinary 
warfare,  Buonaparte  is  about  to 
substitute  the  thunders  of  the  Va¬ 
tican,  for  those  of  the  more  mortal 
artillery,  by  which  he  has  shaken 
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and  subjugated  continental  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  that  after  exhausting  all 
terrestrial  means  of  attack,  he 
waits  only  for  our  consent  to  the 
catholic  petition,  to  resort  to  a 
spiritual  assault.;  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  bulls  and  indulgences,  and  the 
other  machinery  of  ecclesiastical 
hostilities ; — 

“  Quicquid  habenttelorum  armamen¬ 
taria  coeli ! 

“  There  is,  however,  one  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Europe,  which  might 
suggest  to  the  most  timid  and  awe¬ 
stricken  observer  of  superstitious 
indications,  a  doubt  at  least,  whe¬ 
ther  the  principle  of  religious  an¬ 
tipathy  be  indeed  so  busy  in  the 
world  at  this  moment  as  he  ima¬ 
gines  ;  whether  this  league  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  protestant  states  of 
Europe  with  France,  be  indeed  di¬ 
rected  to  the  express  object  of 
subverting  the  protestant  religion 
in  this  country,  and  imposing  up¬ 
on  us  a  catholic  hierarchy4  and  a 
catholic  sovereign.  In  one  corner 
of  Europe,  and  in  one  alone,  there 
exists  a  spirit  of  resistance  to 
France;  and  this,  singularly 
enough,  and  as  if  for  the  express 
purpose  of  banishing  all  notion  of 
religious  difference  from  the  quar¬ 
rel,  exists  among  nations  the  most 
bigoted  to  the  Roman  catholic 
faith  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
namely,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula.  They  are  precisely 
the  people  who  most  steadily,  sin¬ 
cerely,  and  bravely,  have  oppos¬ 
ed  themselves  to  Buonaparte's 
schemes  of  conquest  and  domi¬ 
nion  ;  an  opposition  quite  unintel¬ 
ligible,  if  this  be  really  a  religious 
war.  What!  shall  it  be  in  the 


kingdoms  the  most  abjectly  sub¬ 
missive  to  the  papal  authority — in 
the  strong-holds  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  itself  shall  it  be,  that  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  rebellion  to  the  pope,  act¬ 
ing  (as  we  are  taught  to  appre¬ 
hend)  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Buonaparte,  shall  be  raised,  and 
raised  with  impunity?  And  yet 
shall  we  be  gravely  told,  that,  in 
the  name  and  authority  of  the 
pope,  Buonaparte  will  wrest  Ire¬ 
land  from  Great  Britain  ?  If  the 
pope  can  conquer  for  Buonaparte, 
why  does  he  not  conquer  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  for  him  ?  Why  is  Spain 
yet  upheld  by  protestant  alliance, 
and  Portugal  yet  sheltered  by  he¬ 
retical  arms  ?  A  breath  of  the 
church,  a  nod  of  the  tiara,  should 
surely  dissipate  this  unnatural,  this 
anti-catholic,  combination. 

“  Fortunately,  sir,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  we  act  more  wisely  than  we 
reason.  We  do  not  distrust  the 
disposition  of  the  nations  of  the 
peninsula  to  oppose  a  stout  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  French  power,  because 
that  power  is  predominant  over 
the  pope,  who  is  in  his  turn  unde¬ 
niably  predominant  over  the  spiri¬ 
tual  concerns  of  those  nations. 
Not  but  we  know  very  well  that 
the  times  have  been,  when  that 
circumstance  would  have  been  of 
great  importance  and  effect  in  the 
success  of  the  war  ;  but  we  know 
that  those  times  are  past, — past  for 
every  country  upon  earth,  it  seems, 
except  Ireland  ;  and,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  why  not  for  Ire¬ 
land  too  ? 

“  Well  and  wisely  have  we 
done,  in  uniting  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  those  gallant  and  op¬ 
pressed  nations ;  wisely  for  our 
own  interest  as  well  as  for  our 
glory.  The  page  which  records 
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our  efforts  in  the  peninsular  war 
will  be  among  the  brightest  in  our 
history.  But  strange  indeed,  and 
perplexing  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
historian,  who  shall  have  to  blend 
with  those  annals  of  courage  and 
renown,  a  faithful  relation  of  the 
fears  which  prevent  us  from  enter¬ 
taining  the  petitions  of  the  Irish 
catholics ;  who  shall  contrast  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which 
we  regard  the  population  of  ca¬ 
tholic  Ireland,  with  the  fearless¬ 
ness  with  which  we  pour  forth  that 
population  in  the  just  cause  of 
catholic  Spain. 

“  It  w  ould  really  seem  as  if  the 
mighty  perils  with  which  we  are 
surrounded,  had  confused  our 
sense  of  the  real  nature  of  our 
danger.  Our  danger  is  from  a 
mighty  deluge  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  us  :  but  we  are  crying 
f  fire  !’  as  twro  centuries  ago.  The 
convulsions  of  the  earth  have  di¬ 
verted  into  a  new  channel  that 
stream  which  formed  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  different 
denominations  of  mankind  :  but 
we  stand  hesitating  on  the  brink 
of  the  ancient  channel,  which  is 
left  dry,  and  fancy  it  still  impass¬ 
able. 

But  any  farther  concessions 
to  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  it  is 
contended,  will  lead  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  established  church, 
and  therewith  to  that  of  the  civil 
constitution.  In  this  part  of  the 
argument,  it  must  at  least  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  onus  probandi  lies 
with  those  who  make  the  asser¬ 
tion.  By  what  means,  through 
what  process,  is  this  extensive 
mischief  to  be  effected  ?  Surely 
those  who  have  so  clear  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  danger,  can  in  some 


degree  define  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  to  be  brought  upon  us. 

“  The  bulk  of  the  catholics  are 
ignorant  and  unenlightened,  says 
my  right  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  and  are  under  the  influence 
of  a  priesthood,  who  are  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  pope.  Well :  but 
the  power  of  an  unenlightened 
and  ignorant  multitude  consists  in 
physical  force.  How  will  that  be 
increased  by  the  admission  of  some 
of  those  who  would  naturally  be 
looked  up  to  by  the  multitude  as 
their  leaders,  into  the  advantages 
of  the  civil  constitution,  into  the 
offices  of  the  state,  into  magistra¬ 
cies  of  the  law,  into  seats  in  par¬ 
liament,  into  commands  in  the 
army  ?  But  the  danger  is  said  to 
be  in  these  very  admissions.  Well : 
then,  it  must  be  a  danger  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort — a  danger  not  of  force, 
but  of  reason — a  danger  that  the 
catholic  minister  wrill  win  over  his 
colleagues,  that  the  catholic  colo¬ 
nel  will  seduce  his  regiment,  that 
the  catholic  member  will  persuade 
this  house  to  countenance  and 
bring  about  this  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitution.  Is  it 
in  this  wray  that  the  mischief  is  to 
be  effected  ? 

“  I  confess,  sir,  that  though  I 
despise  not  any  fears  which  good 
men  and  wise  men,  like  my  right 
honourable  and  learned  friend, 
profess  to  feel,  I  cannot  contem¬ 
plate  the  church  of  England  with 
all  her  piety  and  learning,  with  all 
her  just  influence,  her  honours 
and  endowments,  and  yet  appre¬ 
hend  that  she  wants  strength  to 
defend  herself!  This  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  enquire  what 
are  the  real  dangers  to  which  the 
church  of  England  is  exposed ; 
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but  I  think*  that  whatever  they 
may  be,  they  exist  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  causes,  and  in  very  different 
quarters,  from  those  against  which 
we  are  now  so  loudly  called  upon 
to  guard.  Not  but  if  any  danger 
be  apprehended  to  the  church  of 
England,  from  whatever  quarter, 
I  for  one,  and  this  house,  and  this 
country,  will  be  ready  to  come 
forward  with  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  in  her  support ;  a  sup¬ 
port  due  to  her  from  the  love  and 
veneration  of  all  to  whom  she  ad¬ 
ministers  consolation  and  hope, 
due  even  from  sectaries  them¬ 
selves,  to  a  church  which,  nursed 
in  persecution,  herself  learned 
mercy ;  a  church  which,  purified 
and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  has  learned  to  extend  to¬ 
leration  to  all  conscientious  dis¬ 
sent  ;  a  church  riveted  in  the  af¬ 
fections  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  community,  and  inseparably 
allied  with  the  state,  which  she 
sanctifies  and  guarantees!  Such 
a  church  may  surely  bid  defiance 
to  any  dangers  with  which  the 
change  of  the  civil  state  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  from  what  they 
now  are  to  what  they  aim  at  being, 
can  possibly  be  supposed  to  threa¬ 
ten  her.” 

In  proportion  as  we  have  been 
copious  in  our  abstract  of  this 
admirable  speech,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  abridge  our  account  of 
the  rest  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Wel¬ 
lesley  Pole  gave  a  long  and  de¬ 
tailed  defence  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  executive  during  the  last 
year  in  respect  to  its  proceedings 
towards  the  catholic  committee. 
After  this  the  debate  was  adjourn¬ 
ed.  It  was  resumed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  (Feb.  4.)  when  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  expressed  himself  favour¬ 
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able  to  granting  the  claims  of  the 
catholics,  provided  the  concessions 
were  coupled  with  the  necessary 
guards  to  the  constitution.  But 
he  thought  it  impolitic  for  that 
house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  enquire  when  no  indivi¬ 
dual  member  had  been  able  to 
suggest  to  them  a  tolerable  idea 
of  what  it  was  expected,  that  such 
a  committee  would  be  able  to  do. 
Mr.  Grattan  had  stated  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  that  he  would  not 
propose  the  measure  unless  he 
conceived  it  might  be  coupled  with 
such  an  arrangement  as  would 
protect  the  country  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  a  pope  who 
might  himself  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Did 
the  catholics  coincide  with  that 
view  ?  He  had  been  informed  that 
the  catholic  clergy  would  consent 
to  no  such  arrangement,  that  they 
declared  that  from  the  deference 
which  they  owed  to  the  pope  they 
could  not  agree  to  it  without  his 
full  consent,  and  that  they  would 
consider  it  a  crime  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  present  weakness  and 
captivity  of  their  sovereign  pon¬ 
tiff.  With  respect  to  the  late 
transaction  in  Ireland,  he  wished 
to  put  the  most  favourable  con¬ 
struction  on  the  conduct  of  all 
parties.  He  thought  that  the  ca¬ 
tholics  were  entitled  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree  of  forbearance.  As 
for  those  parts  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  which  appeared  most  blame- 
able,  every  one  that  had  ever  at¬ 
tended  popular  meetings  knew 
that  the  speeches  of  one  or  two 
men  often  gave  a  colour  to  the 
whole  proceedings  ;  although  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  majority 
might  be  very  different.  He  freely 
admitted  that  he  did  not  believe 
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that  the  catholics  had  assembled 
with  any  mischievous  intentions  ; 
nothing  however  could  be  more 
impolitic  than  the  course  they  had 
pursued,  and  if  the  convention 
act  did  not  apply  *o  such  an  as¬ 
sembly  as  their’s,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  to  what  case  it  could  pos¬ 
sibly  apply.  No  doubt  however 
it  was  highly  natural  for  the  ca¬ 
tholics  to  feel  severely  those  re¬ 
strictions  which  placed  them  on 
an  inferior  footing  to  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  It  was  a 
mistake  indeed  to  suppose  that  the 
catholics  would  gain  much  politi¬ 
cal  power  by  this  measure ;  as 
they  evidently  already  enjoyed  a 
certain  share  of  it  through  those 
protestant  representatives,  chosen 
by  their  influence  ;  and  he  would 
just  as  soon  see  catholic  gentle¬ 
men  representing  that  influence, 
as  see  prctestants  in  that  situation. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
thought  it  did  infinite  mischief  to 
the  catholic  cause  to  have  the  sub¬ 
ject  so  frequently  agitated  in  par¬ 
liament  without  one  practical  mea¬ 
sure  being  proposed  which  had  the 
least  chance  of  meeting  the  views 
of  all  parties,  in  reconciling  the 
concessions  to  be  made  with  the 
securities  to  be  provided  for  the 
constitution. 

In  opposition  to  this  opinion  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Whitbread 
maintained  that  discussion  alone 
had  raised  the  catholics  from  that 
state  of  abject  slavery  in  which 
they  were  once  plunged — that  to 
discussion  alone  were  they  in¬ 
debted  for  all  that  light  which 
they  already  possessed — and  that 
to  discussion  alone  would  they  owe 
the  acquisition  of  those  rights  and 
privileges  that  were  yet  withheld 
from  them.  Instead  of  advising 


them,  therefore,  to  remain  in  that 
state  of  torpor  recommended  by 
the  noble  lord,  his  strenuous  ad¬ 
vice  to  them  would  be,  to  reiterate 
their  claims  until  they  obtained 
the  accomplishment  of  their  just 
wishes.  He  warmly  expressed 
his  admiration  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
speech,  as  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  for  eloquence  which  had 
ever  been  heard  in  that  house. 
Yet  he  felt  no  surprise  that  the 
arguments  of  that  speech  had 
failed  to  produce  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  hon.  gentlemen, 
for  it  appeared  from  his  vote  that 
they  had  actually  failed  to  produce 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Canning  himself. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  remarked  that 
lord  Castlereagh  seemed  disposed 
to  do  nothing  for  the  Irish  catholics 
until  the  pope  was  free  and  en¬ 
tirely  his  own  master  ;  but  if  the 
catholics  were  to  have  no  relief 
until  the  pope  was  free  from  the 
power  of  France,  the  noble  lord 
needed  not  be  afraid  of  being  called 
upon  for  the  performance  of  his 
promise.  He  denied  that  it  was 
for  the  catholics  to  propose  the  se¬ 
curities  on  which  the  conciliatory 
boon  was  to  be  granted  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  for  us  to  shew 
why  they  were  excluded.  He  had 
himself  formerly  proposed  the 
veto.  But  he  did  not  wish  for  any 
such  condition  on  his  own  account ; 
he  wished  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
conciliating  others.  He  laid  little 
stress  upon  the  veto.  He  looked 
upon  all  securities  of  this  kind  in 
a  very  inferior  point  of  view  ;  and 
thought  that  the  catholics,  like 
other  men,  must  be  governed  by 
their  interests  and  affections. 

-  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
spoke,  at  no  great  length,  against 
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*he  motion;  which  he  said  was 
meant  to  entrap  members,  by  con¬ 
necting  the  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  respecting  the  law  of  the 
land  with  a  question  of  claims, 
without  consideration  of  the  fitness 
of  the  time  or  the  suggestion  of 
the  necessary  conditions  on  which 
alone  those  claims  could  be  grant¬ 
ed.  After  a  short  speech  from  Mr. 
Tierney,  in  which  he  disclaimed 
the  construction  of  the  object  of 
the  motion,  the  house  divided, 
when  there  were  found  for  lord 
Morpeth’s  motion,  135  ;  against 
it,  329.  It  was  rejected  therefore 
by  a  majority  of  94, 

The  question  of  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  occupied  a  more  than 
usual  portion  of  the  discussions  of 
parliament  this  session.  We  have 
seen  that  the  debates  on  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  lords  Morpeth  and  Fitz- 
wrilliam  turned  almost  exclusively 
on  considerations  connected  with 
this  measure  ;  and  it  was,  not  long 
after,  brought  more  directly  before 
the  two  houses,  by  motions  for 
committees  to  consider  the  claims 
of  the  catholic  body  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  they  laboured.  That  in 
the  house  of  lords  was  moved 
(April  21st)  by  the  earl  of  Do- 
noughmore;  it  was  supported,  in  a 
speech  of  great  length  and  much 
historical  and  polemical  learning, 
by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  Lord  Redesdale  opposed 
the  motion,  and  remarked,  as  not 
a  little  singular,  that  the  catholics, 
who  would  not  make  the  slightest 
concession  on  their  part,  desired 
to  be  put  in  situations  which  would 
give  them  the  patronage  of  the 
protestant  church.  They  desired 
to  be  raised  to  places  of  trust  un¬ 
der  the  crown,  and  yet  would  not 


grant  it  the  most  contracted  nega¬ 
tive.  Did  they  not,  by  refusing 
the  veto,  declare  that  they  would 
not  place  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
their  church  from  under  a  foreign 
control  hostile  to  this  country  ? 
And  do  they,  notwithstanding, 
demand  an  admission  to  power 
which  would  give  them  a  control 
over  the  protestant  church  ?  Upon 
this  occasion,  lord  Wellesley,  now 
no  longer  a  minister,  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  not  only  the  general  claims 
of  the  catholics,  but  the  propriety 
of  immediately  taking  measures  for 
the  satisfaction  of  them,  and  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  a  former  debate 
earl  Grey  had  said,  £  you  talk  to 
me  of  security  against  the  catho¬ 
lics,  I  ask  you  to  point  out  to  me 
the  danger.’  Lord  Wellesley  said, 
‘  I  will  even  go  further,  and  say, 
shew  me  the  present  security  in 
withholding  what  the  catholics 
claim.” 

Lord  Liverpool  said,  that  if  the 
differences  between  the  catholic 
and  the  established  church  were 
differences  barely  religious,  re¬ 
ferring  merely  to  such  doctrines 
and  the  invocation  of  such  saints 
and  transubstantiation,  he  would 
say  there  was  no  reason  for  put¬ 
ting  Roman  catholics  upon  a  worse 
footing  than  any  other  classes  of 
dissenters  in  the  British  empire. 
But  the  fact  was,  there  were  other 
tests  applied  to  their  opinions  that 
related  not  to  matters  purely  reli¬ 
gions,  but  to  points  connected 
with  the  civil  and  religious  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  state.  Of  such 
a  nature  is  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
by  which  we  call  upon  a  person, 
not  to  admit  that  the  kin?  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  but  simply  to 
say  that  no  foreign  prince  or  po¬ 
tentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any 
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power  or  pre-eminence  in  these 
kingdoms.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
the  catholics  are  ready  to  disclaim 
all  temporal  or  civil  authority  in 
any  foreign  potentate,  and  recog¬ 
nize  merely  a  spiritual  supremacy 
in  the  pope.  But  how  is  it  possible 
to  separate  spiritual  or  temporal 
power  in  any  country  in  which 
there  is  the  larger  proportion  of 
population  of  Roman  catholics  ? 
Does  not  the  supreme  spiritual 
power  of  the  pope  apply  directly  to 
marriage, an  institution  upon  which, 
in  fact,  depends  the  whole  form 
of  civil  society,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pend  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the 
questions  affecting  property?  And 
yet  it  is  known  that  the  law  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion  on 
this  subject  is  different  from  the 
protestant — that  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  does  not  apply  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tribunals  of  the  country  for 
jurisdiction  in  this  question,  con¬ 
ceiving  it  to  be  within  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  spiritual  courts  alone, 
and  that  in  the  last  resort,  appeal 
is  only  to  Rome  itself.  Again,  in 
whose  hands  is  the  patronage  of 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  church 
placed  ?  In  the  pope  himself.  A 
foreign  potentate  thus  possesses 
the  same  jurisdiction  in  all  the 
appointments  of  the  catholic  hie¬ 
rarchy  that  the  king  of  England 
does  in  those  of  the  English 
church ;  and  can  it  be  said  that 
such  an  influence  may  not  be 
made  the  instrument  of  political 
danger  to  this  country  ?  Nay, 
apply  the  same  question  to  what 
may  appear  purely  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters.  Does  not  the  power  of  ex- 
communication  involve  a  temporal 
power  ?  Do  not  the  powers  of 
absolution  and  auricular  confes¬ 
sion  invest  the  priesthood  of  Ire¬ 


land  with  more  real  power  and  au¬ 
thority  among  the  populace  than 
can  be  claimed  by  the  state  ?  How 
then  are  we  to  draw  the  so  much 
talked  of  distinction  between  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  power  ?  In  a 
thousand  questions  of  daily  oc¬ 
currence  the  Roman  catholic  may 
be  placed  in  between  the  conflict¬ 
ing  authorities  ;  and  may  natu¬ 
rally  be  led  to  consider  his  spi¬ 
ritual  as  paramount  to  his  tem¬ 
poral  duties  ;  and  that  spiritual 
power  of  the  pope  by  whom  is  it 
likely  to  be  exercised  ?  The  pre¬ 
sent  pope  is  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  ruler.  The 
next  will  probably  be  his  creature. 
Do  we  know  that  Rome  is  at  this 
moment  considered  as  the  second 
town  in  the  French  empire  ?’ 

Lord  Grenville  remarked,  that 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  noble  earl  on  the 
subject  of  the  catholic  doctrines 
of  excommunication  and  marriage, 
if  they  be  real,  exist  at  this  hour, 
and  could  not  be  augmented  by 
the  concession  of  the  catholic 
claims.  ‘  Five  millions  of  your 
subjects,’  said  he,  ‘are  already  ca¬ 
tholic.  Will  these  disabilities  con¬ 
vert  them  ?  You  do  not  hope  it  ? 
What  security  then  has  the  noble 
earl  found  in  those  laws  against 
the  dangers  which  he  apprehends 
from  their  repeal  ?  Again,  he  tells 
us,  if  the  present  pope  should  die, 
who  knows  what  succession  may 
follow  ?  But  if  there  be  danger 
in  that  uncertainty,  avail  your¬ 
selves  of  the  interval.  Do  you 
think  the  mischief  will  be  obvia¬ 
ted  by  waiting  for  it  in  listless 
inactivity  ?  By  deferring,  till  that 
very  exigency  shall  arise,  this  long 
expected  act  of  conciliation,  which 
might  best  provide  against  it  ?  If 
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you  delay  all  healing  measures, 
the  wound  may  rankle  till  it  be¬ 
comes  incurable.  But  the  noble 
earl  asks  what  are  the  limits  of 
the  concession  which  we  recom¬ 
mend?  I  ask  him  in  return, 
where  would  the  mischief  of  his 
principle  be  limited  ?  He  advises 
you  to  deny  justice  through  the 
fear  of  further  importunities ;  to 
refuse  a  rightful  claim  lest  it 
should  encourage  a  groundless 
pretension.  This  is  to  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  all  government. 
It  is  to  violate  the  original  com¬ 
pact  of  the  British  constitution. 
You  have  no  right  to  require  men 
even  to  receive  from  the  subjects 
of  this  realm  a  promise  to  with¬ 
hold  their  wishes  or  their  interest 
from  your  consideration.  But 
the  noble  earl  not  only  apprehends 
a  further  demand,  but  he  antici¬ 
pates  its  nature,  and  almost  admits 
its  justice.  Dismiss  this  claim, 
he  says  ;  seek  not  to  remedy  this 
grievance  ;  it  occupies  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  catholics.  Relieved 
from  this  pressure,  their  com¬ 
plaints  will  next  be  directed  to 
another  question,  which  we  may 
find  it  more  difficult  to  argue. 
What  a  consideration  to  be  offered 
to  a  just  and  wise  legislature  ? 
What  a  picture  of  the  principles 
on  which  our  government  is  con¬ 
ducted  !  These  tests  and  disabi¬ 
lities  are  retained,  it  now  appears, 
not  as  being  in  themselves  either 
just,  or  politic,  or  reasonable,  but 
as  the  outworks  of  some  other,  and, 
in  the  noble  earl’s  judgment,  some 
weaker  cause ! 

‘  Need  we,  continued  lord  Gren* 
ville,  characterize  this  wretched 
system  ?  Its  liberality,  its  wisdom, 
its  honesty?  To  stave  off  the 
pressure  of  one  difficulty,  vour 
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ministers  interpose  another ;  to 
prolong  one  cause  of  discon  tent* 
they  seek  to  perpetuate  a  thou¬ 
sand.  Was  any  government  ever 
yet  administered  upon  such  prin¬ 
ciples  ?  I  wish  not  to  disguise 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  to 
which  the  noble  earl  alludes.  I 
know,  and  have  repeatedly  consi¬ 
dered  them ;  never  once  believing 
that  by  shutting  my  eyes  against 
any  public  evil,  I  could  prevent 
its  recurrence  or  lessen  its  em¬ 
barrassment.  Instead  of  shrink¬ 
ing  from  these  difficulties  behind 
the  cover  of  another  question, 
your  interest  requires  you  to  face 
them  boldly,  and  to  provide 
against  them  by  mature  and  tem¬ 
perate  deliberation,  unmixed  with 
prejudice,  uninfluenced  by  cla¬ 
mour.  As  much  as  foresight  is 
preferable  to  blind  security,  as 
much  as  prudence  and  resolution 
are  superior  to  negligence  and 
fear,  so  much  is  the  policy  of  full 
and  early  and  deliberate  enquiry 
into  these  important  questions  to 
be  preferred  to  the  fine-spun  arti¬ 
fices  of  your  government,  studious 
only  to  procrastinate  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  all  our  real  dangers,  and 
fix  our  attention  on  apprehensions 
which  are  wholly  visionary. 

‘  Were  these  dangers  upon  which 
they  dwell  real,  they  forget  to  tell 
us  how  they  can  be  controlled  by 
the  continuance  of  the  present 
system,  or  increased  by  its  aban¬ 
donment.  Do  they  distrust  the 
loyalty  of  the  catholics  ?  But 
even  they  cannot  imagine  that  dis¬ 
content  will  increase  with  increas¬ 
ing  liberality,  and  that  men  will 
be  more  alienated  from  their  go¬ 
vernment  by  a  fuller  admission  to 
its  protection  and  confidence.  Do 
they  dread  their  means  of  giving 
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effect  to  any  evil  purpose.  Their 
means  are  not  diminished.  Dimi¬ 
nished  shall  I  say  ?  They  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  beyond  all  power  of  calcu¬ 
lation  by  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  laws.  What  you  have 
already  conceded  to  that  great  and 
interesting  portion  of  your  people 
is  too  little  for  the  just  claims  of 
faithful  and  affectionate  subjects  ; 
but  it  is  far  too  much  to  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  blind  instru¬ 
ments  or  willing  adherents  of  the 
enemy.  No  term  can  describe 
the  folly,  no  language  exaggerate 
the  dangers  of  that  perverse  and 
inconsistent  policy  which,  under 
the  prevalence  of  such  apprehen¬ 
sions,  has  equally  deprived  you 
of  the  power  of  coercion  and  the 
iufluence  of  kindness  ;  abandon¬ 
ing  all  in  your  former  system  of 
exclusion,  that  could  be  useful  for 
security,  and  retaining  so  much  of 
them  alone  as  may  fetter  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  loyal  and  stimulate 
the  passions  of  the  multitude. 

‘  But  says  a  learned  lord,  Redes- 
dale,  repeal  these  tests  and.a  ca¬ 
tholic  may  be  a  cabinet  minister  ; 
may  have  a  share  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  bishop  !  Now  I  believe 
that  our  episcopal  establishment 
never  experienced,  from  the  most 
bigoted  popery,  a  more  rancorous 
and  inveterate  hostility  than  from 
the  presbyterian  church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  And  yet  it  has  happened  to 
myself  to  sit  ten  years  in  the  ca¬ 
binet  with  two  noble  persons;  the 
one  secretary  of  state  (Lord  Mel¬ 
ville)  ;  the  other,  lord  chancellor 
of  England  (lord  Loughborough) 
both  natives  of  the  country  where 
that  church  is  established ;  both 
educated  in  its  tenets;  both,  as 
far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  continu¬ 
ing  in  its  communion  to  the  latest 


hours  of  their  lives.  Now',  as  the' 
catholic  of  this  day  is  judged  of 
by  the  worst  examples  drawn  from 
the  darkest  ages,  to  the  present 
church  of  Scotland  we  must  in  all 
consistency  attribute  the  persecut¬ 
ing  fury  of  Knox  and  his  disci¬ 
ples.  How  much  then  must  it 
surprise  you  to  be  assured  that  no 
motion  wras  ever  made  by  either  of 
these  noble  lords  in  cabinet  for 
superseding  the  king’s  supremacy  ; 
none  for  suppressing  our  liturgy ; 
none  even  for  abolishing  the  name 
and  office  of  bishops.  On  the 
contrary,  both  of  them  have  ex¬ 
ercised  that  very  power  which  is 
now  grievously  apprehended;  both 
have  officially  concurred  in  the 
nomination  of  our  prelates ;  and 
among  the  members  of  the  right 
reverend  bench  one  half  perhaps 
would  find  the  instruments  of  their 
own  appointment  actually  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  the  one,  or  sealed  by 
the  other  of  those  distinguished 
members  of  a  rival  church. 

‘  How  has  it  happened  that  this 
influence,  s*o  formidable  in  theory, 
has  in  practice  been  found  so  in¬ 
nocent  ?  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  spirit  of  persecution,  the  zeal 
for  compulsory  conversion  are  ex¬ 
tinguished.  The  obligations  of 
civil  allegiance  and  religious  faith 
no  longer  contradict  each  other. 
The  catholics  of  Ireland,  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  your  jealousy,  the  victims 
of  your  fears,,  propose  to  you,  as 
your  best  security  for  their  con¬ 
duct  to  identify  their  interests 
with  your  own.  They  know  and 
feel  that  your  apprehensions  are 
groundless,  the  noble  earl  insists 
that  the  danger  is  real,  the  ruin 
imminent.  And  what  does  he  ad-? 
vise?  To  leave  the  matter  as  it 
is  ;  the  mischiefs  foreseen,  but  not 
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averted ;  the  discontent  inflamed, 
the  separation  daily  widened.  To 
your  real  dangers  he  is  blind  ;  for 
those  which  he  imagines  he  pro¬ 
vides  no  remedy.  Perpetual  ex¬ 
clusion,  unmodified  intolerance ; 
the  persecution  of  millions ;  the 
eternal  separation  of  a  whole  peo¬ 
ple  by  religious  animosity ;  all 
these  things  he  judges  safe  and 
pleasant,  practicable  and  easy. 
But  let  me  ask  you,  is  it  possible 
that  things  can  continue  in  this 
state  ?  You  know  it  cannot ;  with 
the  growth  of  nations,  their  con¬ 
stitution  changes,  the  claims  and 
the  necessities  of  their  maturity 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  their  infancy,  or  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  their  childhood.  The 
alternative  is  now  before  us.  Bi¬ 
shop  Burnet  has  well  remarked, 
that  persecution,  if  it  be  allowed 
at  all,  must  be  extreme.  If  you 
listen  to  the  advocates  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  liberality  and  justice 
will  more  really  be  found  the  best 
securities  against  discontent  and 
disaffection,  complete  the  work  of 
emancipation  which  you  have  al¬ 
ready  successfully  commenced.  If 
on  the  contrary  you  resign  your¬ 
selves  to  the  guidance  of  minis¬ 
ter's,  resolve  to  act  consistently 
with  the  principles  of  their  advice. 
Guard  yourselves  by  new  securi¬ 
ties  against  a  people  whom  they 
pronounce  irreconcileably  hostile 
to  your  government ;  recal  those 
improvident  concessions  which 
have  placed  these  your  eternal 
enemies  nearly  on  a  level  with  your 
peaceful  and  loyal  subjects.  Arm 
yourselves  with  past  severity 
against  them  ;  aggravate  your  for¬ 
mer  tyranny  in  Ireland  ;  and  re¬ 
duce  if  vou  can,  once  more  re¬ 
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duce,  that  flourishing  portion  of 
your  empire  to  helpless  depen¬ 
dence.’ 

Lord  Grenville  then  adverted 
historically  to  the  successive  re¬ 
laxations  which  within  the  last 
thirty  years  had  taken  place  in  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Irish  ca¬ 
tholics.  He  admitted  that  the 
share  of  the  legislative  power 
could  only  be  granted  in  an  united 
parliament.  ‘  Of  the  union,’  said 
he,  ‘  it  was  the  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  ;  and  would  to 
heaven  we  had  availed  ourselves 
of  that  best  and  most  auspicious 
opportunity  ;  when  the  long-wish¬ 
ed  for  union  of  these  kingdoms 
thus  recently  established,  might 
in  the  same  moment  have  been 
cemented  by  mutual  affection,  and 
rendered  indissoluble  by  recipro¬ 
cal  advantage.  When  the  protes- 
tant  might  have  been  taught  to 
regard  it  as  the  main  bulwark  of 
his  establishment ;  the  catholic  as 
the  sole  charter  of  his  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Then  it  was  that  the  British 
government  acting  with  good  faith 
and  liberality,  might  have  recon¬ 
ciled  all  the  long  cherished  animo¬ 
sities  of  a  divided  people  ;  have 
mitigated  ^instead  of  inflaming 
their  religious  differences  ;  have 
given  to. the  Protestant  that  secu¬ 
rity  which  two  centuries  of  into¬ 
lerance  have  not  procured  for  him, 
and  restored  to  the  catholic  his 
civil  rights,  so  formidable  to  a  se¬ 
parate  legislature,  so  harmless  in 
an  united  parliament.  That  op¬ 
portunity  has  passed  away,  and 
its  advantages  are  irrecoverable. 
Much  however  it  is  still  in  your 
power  to  achieve  for  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  empire.  We 
must  repeal  these  disabilities  with¬ 
out  delav  ;  we  must  admit  our  fel- 
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low-subjects  to  tlie  full  and  equal 
.enjoyment  of  that  constitution 
which  is  our  inheritance  and  our 
boast.  This* will  be  our  best  pro¬ 
tection  against  danger  from  abroad 
and  discontent  at  home ;  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  our  esta¬ 
blishments,  the  surest  of  all  safe¬ 
guards  for  our  church  itself.’ 

The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed 
the  motion  ;  Lord  Holland  sup¬ 
ported  it  ;  upon  a  division  there 
were  found  ;  not-contents,  present 
and  proxies,  174.  Contents  102. 
The  motion  was  accordingly  lost 
by  a  majority  of  72. 

Two  days  after,  (April  21)  a 
similar  motion  was  made  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr,  Grattan,  who 
prefaced  it  by  a  long  and  eloquent 
but  somewhat  desultory  speech, 
and  from  which  we  find  it  difficult 
to  select  even  a  part  that  could  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 
The  motion  was  supported  on  the 
first  night’s  debate  by  sir  John 
Hippesley,  lord  Binning,  Mr. 
Vernon,  Mr.  Marryat,  lord  Mil- 
ton  ;  and  opposed  by  Dr.  Duige- 
nan,  Mr.  M.  Bankes,  Mr.  Charles 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Owen.  On  the 
24th,  the  adjourned  debate  was 
resumed  by  a  speech  from  sir 
William  Scott,  who  deprecated  the 
practice  of  thus,  year  after  year, 
reviving  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  after  the  repeated  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  house  upon  it ; 
and  when  it  is  known  that  neither 
in  Ireland  nor  in  this  country  is 
the  public  mind  made  up  to  the 
granting  of  these  claims ;  and 
which,  he  was  satisfied,  could  not 
be  granted  without  the  imminent 
risk  of  exciting  civil  commotion. 

Mr.  Charles  Yorke  objected  to 
the  measure;  he  did  not,  however, 
go  the  length  of  declaring,  that  he 


the  claims  ot 
the  catholics  in  any  case.  If  their 
religion  could  be  put  on  such  a 
footing  in  this  kingdom  as  to  take 
away  the  fear  of  foreign  influence, 
he  should  be  willing  to  re-consi- 
der  the  subject  ;  and  be  seemed  to 
think,  that  there  was  something  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  pope, 
which  afforded  a  probability  of 
their  being  able  to  come  to  some 
arrangements  on  this  subject.  If, 
said  the  hon.  gent.  ‘  the  catholics 
must  have  a  pope  of  some  kind, 
let  them  have  an  English  or  an 
Irish  pope,  and  let  him  reside  at 
Ballyshannon,  or  any  where  else, 
so  he  be  but  a  British  subject,  and 
we  can  then  talk  of  the  matter. 
But  as  long  as  they  continue  their 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  pontiff,  X 
shall  decidedly  set  my  face  against 
their  claims.’ 

Mr.  Perceval, as  usual,  opposed 
the  motion,  and,  as  usual,  dwelt 
with  especial  stress  upon  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  satisfy  the  catholics  by  any 
thing  short  of  a  full  and  complete 
participation  of  all  the  advantages, 
of  the  British  constitution,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  It  was  vain, 
he  said,  to  imagine  that  the  ca¬ 
tholics  would  be  conciliated,  un¬ 
less  you  absolutely  displaced  the 
proprietors  of  church  preferments 
and  livings  in  Ireland  of  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  establishment.  The 
very  situations  which  you  would 
open  to  them  by  the  further  con¬ 
cessions  now  demanded,  would  be 
received  by  them  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  you  grant  them  no 
more  than  their  right.  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval,  however,  like  Mr.  Yorke, 
added,  that  it  did  not  follow  that, 
because emancipationis  not  granted 
now,  that  it  never  will  be  granted. 
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A  great  change  might  take  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  catholics  :  they 
rhight  discard  the  power  of  the  pope 
altogether.  The  pfeseht  state  of 
the  World  was  particularly  favour¬ 
able  to  some  such  change.  It  was 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  events 
that  have  been,  and  are  still  shak¬ 
ing,  the  Roman  Catholic  religious 
establishments  of  Europe,  would 
he  productive  of  no  effects  upon 
the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland.  At 
present,  however,  he  saw  no  means 
for  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  question  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  that  this  was 
not  the  moment  for  agitating  it  in 
parliament. 

Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  with  much 
animation  in  support  of  the  mo-, 
tion,  and  pointedly  referred  to  the 
known  opinions  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  on  this  question,  and  to  the 
hopes  and  expectations  that  he 
had  held  out  to  the  catholics. 

Lord  Castlereagh  protested 
against  this  kind  of  allusion,  as 
unparliamentary  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  ;  and  asserted,  that  if  such 
hopes  and  expectations  were  rais¬ 
ed  in  Ireland,  it  Was  owing  to  the 
rash  indiscretion  and  improper 
conduct  erf  those  through  whom 
such  communications  were  made. 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  say,  that, 
looking  at  the  principles  urged  by 
the  catholics,  and  considering  that 
they  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
put  their  claims  on  no  other  foot¬ 
ing  than  that  which  experience 
should  have  taught  them  would 
not  be  acceded  to,  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  would  have  exercised  a  most 
ufosouhd  discretion  if  he  had  au¬ 
thorised  any  of  his  ministers  to 
aeCede  to  the  wishes  of  the  catho¬ 
lics  upon-. such  'grounds/-  Nor  did 


Hfe  believe  that  a  government  even 
so  authorised,  could  have  carried 
this  question  wilder  the  impres¬ 
sions  that  had  been  made  on  the 
public  mind  by  the  imprudent  con¬ 
duct  of  the  catholics  themselves  : 
indeed  the  agitation  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  under  such  circumstances, 
Would,  more  than  any  other  step, 
have  risked  the  interests  of  the 
catholics  themselves ;  for  never 
could  they  derive  any  advantage 
from  these  concessions,  unless,  by 
their  own  conduct,  they  united 
with  them  the  affection  and  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  people  of  England.  ‘  If’ 
said  he  ‘  the  catholics  have  with¬ 
drawn  the  pledges  given  by  them  in 
1800,  with  what  fairness  a«re  we, 
their  former  friends,  accused  of 
neglect  and  indifference  to  their 
claims,  when  they  come  to  parlia¬ 
ment  under  completely  different 
circumstances  and  views.  Will  it 
be  stated  that  they  have  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  against  adoptingthat, 
Which  all  catholic  governments  in 
all  catholic  countries  have  adopted 
upon  the  principle  of  self-security? 
They  call  upon  us  to  admit  them 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  refuse 
to  give  us  those  securities,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
our  establishments  in  Church  and 
State.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  every  branch  of  the  protesttfnt 
church,  its  discipline  and  its  go¬ 
vernment,  are  regulated  by  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  catholics  therefore,  in 
becoming  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  will  legislate  in  the  concerns 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church  of  this  coun¬ 
try.’ 

Mr.  Ponsonby  warmly  denied 
that  the  persons  who  cQttjmuni- 
cated  to  the  catholics  the  prine#. 
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of  Wales’s  favourable  disposition 
towards  them,  were  guilty  of  any 
indiscretion.  The  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  and  himself,  as  lord-lieute¬ 
nant  and  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
received  not  merely  the  permis¬ 
sion,  but  the  actual  command  of 
the  prince,  to  communicate  to  the 
catholics  of  Ireland,  that  such 
were  the  intentions  of  his  royal 
highness  towards  them,  and  that 
he  would  never  forsake  their  inte¬ 
rests. 

Mr.  Canning  spoke  warmly  and 
eloquently  in  favour  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  upon  this  occasion  gave 
the  question  not  only  his  speech, 
but  his  vote.  Lord  Morpeth’s 
motion,  he  said,  he  had  voted 
against,  not  .  merely  because  it 
could  not,  according  to  his  appre¬ 
hension,  be  attended  with  any  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  catholics  at  the  time, 
and  under  the  circumstances,  in 
which  it  was  brought  forward ; 
but  distinctly  because  it  involved 
a  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  Ireland  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  transaction  under  re  ¬ 
view,  which  he  thought  entirely 
unjust.  ‘  The  question  now  before 
US,’  he  continued,  ‘  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than,  whether,  in  a  state  of 
this  country,  unexampled  in  point 
of  difficulty  and  danger ;  whe¬ 
ther  in  a  state  of  the  world,  which 
is  not  only  without  example  in 
any  former  period,  but  for  which 
all  former  periods  present  rather 
contrasts  than  comparisons  ;  whe¬ 
ther,  when  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth  have,  undergone  changes 
both  in  their  internal  government 
and  in  their  external  policy  and 
relations  ;  when  that  spiritual  au¬ 
thority,  which  was  formerly  the 
control  and  terror  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  if 


not  extinction ;  and  when  every 
state,  whether  catholic  or  protes- 
tant,  has  need  of  all  its  force  and 
population  to  resist  the  over¬ 
whelming  ambition  of  France  ; 
whether,  in  this  state  of  things, 
with  a  great  proportion  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  still  labouring  under  laws 
which  were  made  in  other  times 
and  against  other  dangers,  and 
the  removal  of  which  might  unite 
with  firmer  concord  all  classes  of 
the  community  ;  whether  we  will, 
1  say,  under  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  consent  to  take  into  our 
consideration  the  state  of  those 
laws,  and  to  enquire  into  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  extending  the  full  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  constitution  to  a  com¬ 
plaining,  but  a  brave  and  loyal 
portion  of  our  people.’ 

Alluding  to  the  hopes  that  had 
been  expressed  by  some  members, 
that  a  time  might  come  when  a 
happy  conciliation  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  between  catholics  and  pro- 
testants,  Mr.  Canning  said,  that 
glad  as  he  should  be  to  concur  in 
any  measure  that  could  tend  to 
promote  that  desirable  consum¬ 
mation,  he  was  hardly  prepared 
for  his  friend,  Mr.  Yorke’s,  sug¬ 
gestions  ;  nor  did  he  very  clearly 
collect  the  intention  of  them. 

‘  Whether,’  said  Mr.  Canning,  ‘  it 
be  the  conversion  of  the  pope  him¬ 
self,  that  he  thinks  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  ;  or  whether  he  only  ex¬ 
pects  that  the  Irish  catholic  should 
be  induced  to  forego  his  spiritual 
allegiance  to  the  pontificate ;  or 
whether  I  am  to  understand  him 
as  adhering  to  his  last  idea  of  ap¬ 
pointing  an  Irish  pope,  for  whom 
he  went  so  far  as  to  point  out  a 
suitable  place  of  residence  in  Ire¬ 
land,  I  do  not  exactly  understand. 
He  suggested,  I  think,  Bally- 
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shannon,  as  a  proper  site  for  the 
new  Vatican  ;  and  to  that  spot  I 
can  certainly  have  no  objection. 
I  have  no  doubt  also  that  he  has 
in  contemplation  a  liberal  plan  of 
establishment  for  the  new  pontiff, 
the  details  of  which  we  are  to  ex¬ 
pect  on  some  future  occasion. 
My  objection  at  first  sight  to  such 
a  project,  is  only  that  it  is  more 
than  I  desire.  It  is  too  catholic 
for  me.  The  pope  at  Ballyshan- 
nort  would  be  a  concession  beyond 
what  the  most  sanguine  of  the 
petitioners  have  ventured  to  re¬ 
quire.  But  when  this  concession 
is  to  be  preceded  by  the  condition 
of  the  pope’s  conversion,  I  very 
much  fear  that  this  grave  and  ge¬ 
nerous  suggestion  of  my  right 
hon.  friend  may  be  considered  by 
the  catholics  as  postponing  to  an 
almost  indefinite  distance  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  and  the  state  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  under  which,  in  his 
view,  concession  would  be  safe 
and  politic. 

4  As  to  what  has  been  affirmed  of 
the  doctrines  held  by  the  catholics,’ 
continued  Mr.  Canning,  ‘all  that 
canbe  said  is,  that  whenever  the  le¬ 
gislature  shall  make  up  their  minds 
to  entertain  the  question  of  catholic 


concession  seriously,  it  will  be  for 
them  to  couple  the  boon  with  such 
restrictions  and  qualifications,  and 
to  accompany  it  with  such  provi¬ 
sions  as  they  think  necessary  for 
our  own  security.  Enact  what 
you  think  right,  and  then  leave  to 
the  catholics  to  accept  or  refuse 
what  you  offer  on  the  conditions 
which  you  annex  to  it.  If  they 
accept,  which  they  will,  the  work 
is  done.  If  otherwise,  you  have 
the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  you 
have  done  your  duty  by  them. 
Go,  as  far  as  you  can  with  safety 
to  the  establishment ;  do  not  exact 
from  them  terms  that  are  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  but  be  rigorous  in  imposing 
such  conditions  as  shall  put  you 
from  all  real,  I  had  almost  said,  all 
imaginary  danger.  Do  this,  and 
I  am  persuaded  your  conduct  will 
meet  with  the  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  this  country ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will 
unite  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  common 
feeling  with  the  interest  and  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.’ 
When  the  house  divided,  there 
appeared,  ayes  215;  noes  300  ; 
the  motion  was  therefore  lost  by 
a  majority  of  85, 
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placed  wholly  beyond  our  com 
trol.  Hence  it  is  that  the  slight* 
est  change  in  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  will  often  seriously  affect 
the  tranquillity  of  the  districts  in 
which  their  establishment  is  situ¬ 
ated  ;  and  produce  a  degree  of 
disquiet  and  disorder,  which  it 
may  be  quite  beyond  the  power  of 
the  government  to  prevent  or  ap¬ 
pease.  It  is  not  therefore  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise,  if  the  effects  of  the 
war,  which  the  French  ruler  had 
so  long,  and  with  means  so  unex¬ 
ampled,  been  waging  against  our 
commerce,  had  at  length  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  distress,  and 
consequent  disturbance,  of  our 
manufacturing  population.  The 
operation  of  this  cause  was  mate¬ 
rially  aggravated  by  the  high  price 
of  provisions,  which  occurred  at 
this  period.  The  average  price  of 
corn  in  the  month  pf  January, 
wanted  only  a  penny  of  106  shil¬ 
lings  per  quarter.  By  the  month 


T^e  unexampled  prosperity  of 
our  manufactures,  constitutes,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
immediate  causes  of  our  national 
greatness ;  but  it  must  be  at  the 
same  time  confessed  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  inconveniences,  which 
certainly  form  a  considerable 
drawback  upon  the  advantages 
attending  it,  and  present  another 
instance  of  the  system  of  recipro¬ 
cal  compensation,  which  marks 
the  manner  in  which  good  and 
evil  is  distributed  to  us  in  this  our 
probationary  state  of  existence. 
Among  these  inconveniences,  not 
the  least  important  is  that  artifi¬ 
cial  state  of  society  to  which  it 
gives  rise ;  and  by  which  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  of  course  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
population  are  made  to  depend 
upon  circumstances,  which,  as  be¬ 
ing  connected  with  the  chances  of 
war,  or  the  political  revolutions  of 
foreign  states,  are  commcmlv 
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of  April  it  had  risen  to  126  shil¬ 
lings  ;  and  in  the  August  follow¬ 
ing,  was  not  less  than  155  shillings 
per  quarter.  This  unfortunate 
coincidence  of  a  great  increase  of 
price  in  the  first  necessaries  of 
subsistence,  with  diminished  means 
of  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  could  scarcely  fail  of  pro¬ 
ducing  those  eruptions  of  malig¬ 
nant  humours,  which  seldom  fail 
to  break  forth  among  the  populace 
at  such  periods  of  difficulty  and 
distress ;  and  the  acrimony  of 
which  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  was  further  embittered 
by  the  industry  of  that  portion  of 
the  public  press,  which,  as  usual, 
attributed  these,  and  all  other  ca¬ 
lamities,  to  the  government. 

The  disturbances  in  question 
had  grown  to  such  a  height,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  session,  the 
prince  regent  found  it  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  parliament 
more  directly  to  the  subject,  by  a 
message  to  both  houses,  accompa- 
nied  by  copies  of  sueh  information 
as  government  had  been  able  to 
procure  respecting  these  outrages. 
These  papers  were  referred  to  se¬ 
cret  committees  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  report  of  that  appointed  by 
the  house  of  lords,  that  we  derive 
the  information  we  are  about  to 
lay  before  our  readers.  Ample 
details  of  the  manner  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  outrages,  will  be  found 
in  our  Chronicle. 

The  object  of  the  committee  is 
stated  in  these  reports  to  have  been 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  these  disturbances,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on,  the  objects  to  which  they 
bad  been  apparently  directed,  the 
means  used  to  suppress  them,  the 
effect  of  these  means,  and  the 


state  of  those  parts  of  the  country 
within  which  the  disturbances  had 
prevailed. 

The  disposition  to  combined 
and  disciplined  riot  and  disturb¬ 
ance,  seems  to  have  been  first  ma¬ 
nifested  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  in  No¬ 
vember  last,  by  the  destruction  of 
a  great  number  of  newly  invented 
stocking-frames,  by  small  parties 
of  men,  principally  stocking  wea¬ 
vers,  who  assembled  in  various 
places  round  Nottingham. 

By  degrees  the  rioters  became 
more  numerous  and  more  formida¬ 
ble;  large  bodies  armed  and  divided 
into  different  parties,  disturbed 
the  whole  country  between  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Mansfield,  destroy¬ 
ing  frames  almost  without  resist* 
ance.  This  spirit  of  discontent 
(amongst  other  causes  to  which  it 
has  been  attributed)  was  supposed  . 
to  have  been  excited  or  called  into 
action  by  the  use  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine,  which  enabled  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  employ  women  in 
work  in  which  men  had  been  be¬ 
fore  employed,  and  by  the  refusal 
of  the  manufacturers  to  pay  the 
wages  at  the  rate  which  the  wea¬ 
vers  demanded  ;  and  their  discon¬ 
tent  was  probably  heightened'  by 
the  increased  price  of  provisions, 
particularly  of  com.  The  men 
engaged  in  these  disturbances  were 
at  first  principally  those  thrown 
out  of  employ  by  the  use  of  the 
new  machinery,  or  by  their  refusal 
to  work  at  the  rates  offered  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  they  particu¬ 
larly  sought  the  destruction  of 
frames  owned  or  worked  by  those 
who  were  willing  to  work  at  the 
lowest  rates.  In  consequence  of 
the  resistance  opposed  to  the  out¬ 
rages  of  the  rioters,  in  the  course 
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of  which  one  of  them  was  killed, 
they  became  still  more  exasperated 
and  more  violent,  till  the  magis¬ 
trates  thought  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
quire  the  assistance  of  a  consider¬ 
able  armed  force,  which  was 
promptly  assembled,  consisting  at 
first  principally  of  local  militia 
and  volunteer  yeomanry,  to  whom 
were  added  above  400  special  con¬ 
stables  ;  the  rioters  were  then  dis¬ 
persed,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
disturbances  had  been  by  these 
means  suppressed. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  of 
November,  however,  the  outrages 
were  renewed,  they  became  more 
serious,  were  more  systematically 
conducted;  and  at  length  the  riot¬ 
ers  began  in  several  villages,  where 
they  destroyed  the  frames,  to  levy, 
at  the  same  time,  contributions  for 
their  subsistence,  which  rapidly 
increased  their  numbers,  and  early 
in  December  the  outrages  were  in 
some  degree  extended  into  Derby¬ 
shire  and  Leicestershire,  where 
many  frames  were  broken. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  considera¬ 
ble  force  both  of  infantry  and  ca¬ 
valry  had  been  sent  to  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  district  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
pair  thither  ;  and  in  January,  two 
of  the  most  experienced  police 
magistrates  were  dispatched  to 
Nottingham,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  local  authorities  in 
their  endeavours  to  restore  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  disturbed  districts. 

The  systematic  combination, 
however,  with  which  the  outrages 
were  conducted,  the  terror  which 
they  inspired,  and  the  disposition 
of  many  of  the  lower  orders  to 
favour  rather  than  oppose  them, 
made  it  very  difficult  to  discover 
the  offenders,  to  apprehend  them 


if  discovered,  or  to  obtain  evidence 
m  convict  those  who  were  appre^ 
hended,  of  the  crimes  with  which 
they  were  charged.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  were  afterwards  proceeded 
against  at  the  spring  assizes  at 
Nottingham,  and  seven  persons 
were  convicted  of  different  of¬ 
fences,  and  sentenced  to  transpor¬ 
tation. 

In  the  mean  time  acts  were 
passed  for  establishing  a  police  in 
the  disturbed  districts,  upon  the 
ancient  system  of  watch  and  ward, 
and  for  applying  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  stocking  frames  the  punish¬ 
ment  before  applied  by  law  to  the 
destruction  of  other  machinery. 

The  discontent  which  had  thus 
first  appeared  about  Nottingham, 
and  had  in  some  degree  extended 
into  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire, 
had  before  this  period  been  com¬ 
municated  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Subscriptions  for  the 
persons  taken  into  custody  in  Not¬ 
tinghamshire  were  solicited  in  the 
month  of  February  at  Stockport, 
in  Cheshire,  where  anonymous  let¬ 
ters  were  at  the  same  time  circu¬ 
lated,  threatening  to  destroy  the 
machinery  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  that  place;  and  in  that 
and  the  following  months  attempts  - 
were  made  to  set  on  fire  two  dif¬ 
ferent  manufactories.  The  spirit 
of  disorder  then  rapidly  spread 
through  the  neighbourhood,  in¬ 
flammatory  placards,  inviting  the 
people  to  a  general  rising,  were 
dispersed,  illegal  oaths  were  ad¬ 
ministered,  riots  were  produced  in 
various  places,  houses  were  plun¬ 
dered  by  persons  in  disguise,  and 
a  report  was  industriously  circu¬ 
lated,  that  a  general  rising  would 
take  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  or 
early  in  that  month. 
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The  spirit  of  riot  and  disturb¬ 
ance  was  extended  to  many  other 
places,  and  particularly  to  Ash- 
ton-under-Line,  Eccles,  and  Mid¬ 
dleton  ;  at  the  latter  place  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  Burton  was 
attacked  on  the  20th  of  April,  and 
although  the  rioters  were  then  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  five  of  their  number 
were  killed  by  the  military  force 
assembled  to  protect  the  works,  a 
second  attack  was  made  on  the 
22d  of  April,  and  Mr.  Burton’s 
dwelling-house  was  burnt  before 
military  assistance  could  be 
brought  to  his  support ;  when 
troops  arrived  to  protect  the 
works,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
the  rioters,  and  before  these  last 
could  be  dispersed,  several  of 
them  were  killed  and  wounded  ; 
according  to  the  accounts  receiv¬ 
ed,  at  least  three  were  killed,  and 
about  twenty  wounded. 

On  the  14th  of  April  riots  again 
prevailed  at  Stockport ;  the  house 
of  Mr.  Goodwin  was  set  on  fire, 
and  his  steam-looms  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  the  following  night 
a  meeting  of  rioters,  on  a  heath 
about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
for  the  purpose,  as  supposed,  of 
being  trained  for  military  exer¬ 
cise,  w’as  surprised  and  dispersed; 
contributions  were  also  levied  in 
the  neighbourhood,  at  the  houses 
of  gentlemen  and  farmers. 

About  the  same  time  riots  also 
took  place  at  Manchester,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  of  which  the 
general  pretence  wras  the  high 
price  of  provisions.  On  the  26th 
and  27th  of  April  the  people  of 
Manchester  were  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  some  thousands  of 
strangers  in  their  town,  the  greater 
part  of  whom,  however,  disap¬ 
peared  on  the  28th  ;  part  of  the 


local  militia  had  been  then  called 
out,  and  a  large  military  force  had 
arrived,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
had  over-awed  those  who  were 
disposed  to  disturbance.  An  ap¬ 
prehension,  however,  prevailed,  of 
a  more  general  rising  in  May,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
many  houses  were  plundered. 
Nocturnal  meetings  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  military  exercise,  were 
frequent ;  arms  were  seized  in  va¬ 
rious  places  by  the  disaffected  ; 
the  house  of  a  farmer  near  Man¬ 
chester  was  plundered,  and  a  la¬ 
bourer  coming  to  his  assistance 
was  shot. 

The  manner  in  which  the  dis¬ 
affected  carried  on  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  is  -represented  as  de¬ 
monstrating  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  concert,  secresy,  and 
organization.  Their  signals  were 
well  contrived  and  well  establish¬ 
ed,  and  any  attempt  to  detect  and 
lay  hold  of  the  offenders  was  ge¬ 
nerally  defeated. 

The  same  spirit  of  riot  and  dis¬ 
turbance  appeared  at  Bolton-in- 
the  Moors.  So  early  as  the  6th 
of  April,  intelligence  was  given, 
that  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
several  places,  it  had  been  resolv¬ 
ed,  that  the  manufactory  at  West 
Houghton,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
should  be  destroyed  ;  but  that  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  it  had  been 
determined,  that  the  destruction  of 
this  manufactory  should  be  post¬ 
poned.  On  the  24th  of  April, 
however,  the  destruction  of  this 
manufactory  was  accomplished. 
Intelligence  having  been  obtained 
of  the  intended  attack,  a  military 
force  was  sent  for  its  protection, 
and  the  assailants  dispersed  before 
the  arrival  of  the  military,  who 
then  returned  to  their  quarters  ; 
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the  rioters  taking  advantage  of 
their  absence,  assailed  and  forced 
the  manufactory,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
again  dispersed  before  the  mili¬ 
tary  could  be  brought  again  to 
the  spot. 

Symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  ap¬ 
peared  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
Wigan,  Warrington,  and  other 
towns  ;  and  the.  contagion  in  the 
mean  time  had  spread  to  Carlisle 
and  into  Yorkshire. 

In  Huddersfield,  in  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  destruction  of 
dressing  and  shearing  machines 
and  shears  began  early  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  fire-arms  were  seized 
during  the  course  of  March,  and 
a  constable  was  shot  at  in  his  own 
house.  In  March  a  great  number 
of  machines  belonging  to  Mr.  Vi- 
carman,  were  destroyed ;  and  in 
April  the  destruction  of  Bradley 
mills,  near  Huddersfield,  was 
threatened,  and  afterwards  at¬ 
tempted,  but  the  mills  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  guard,  which  defeated 
the  attempt.  About  the  same 
time  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
mill  at  Entwistle,  near  to  Stock- 
port,  was  utterly  destroyed,  and 
Mr.  Horsfall*  a  respectable  mer¬ 
chant  and  mill-owner,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield, 
was  shot  about  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  broad  day-light,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  returning  from 
market,  and  died  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month. 

A  reward  of  20001.  was  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the' murder¬ 
ers,  but  no  discovery  has  yet  been 
made,  though  it  appears  that  he 
was  shot  by  four  persons,  each  of 
whom  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body ; 
that  when  he  fell,  the  populace 
surrounded  and  reviled  him,  in¬ 


stead  of  offering  assistance,  knd 
no  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
the  assassins,  who  were  seen  to 
retire  to  an  adjoining  wood.  Some 
time  after  a  young  woman  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  streets  of  Leeds,  and 
nearly  murdered,  her  skull  being 
fractured  ;  and  the  supposed  rea¬ 
son  for  this  violence  was  an  ap¬ 
prehension  that  she  had  been  near 
the  spot  when  Mr.  Horsfall  was 
murdered,  and  might  therefore  be 
able  to  give  evidence  which  might 
lead  to  the  detection  of  the  mur¬ 
derers.  \  I* 

The  town  of  Leeds  had  for  some 
time  before  been  much  alarmed 
by  information  that  attacks  were 
intended  to  be  made  on  places  in 
the  town  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  induced  the  magistrates  to 
desire  a  strong  military  force,  and 
to  appoint  a  great  number  of  re¬ 
spectable  inhabitants  of  the  towa 
special  constables,  by  which  means 
the  peace  of  the  town  was  in  a 
great  degree  preserved. 

Early,  however,  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  March,  the  mills  of 
Messrs.  Thompsons,  at  Rawdon* 
a  large  village  about  eight  miles 
from  Leeds,  were  attacked  by  a 
large  body  of  armed  men,  who 
proceeded  with  great  regularity 
and  caution,  first  seizixig  the 
watchman  at  the  mill,  and  placing 
guards  at  every  neighbouring  cot¬ 
tage,  threatening  death  to  any  who 
should  attempt  to  give  alarm,  and 
then  forcibly  entering  the  mill* 
they  completely  destroyed  the 
machinery.  In  the  following 
night,  notwithstanding  the  precau¬ 
tions  adopted,  the  buildings  be¬ 
longing  to  Messrs.  Dickinsons,  in 
Leeds,  were  forcibly  entered,  and. 
the  whole  of  the  goods  there,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  cloths,  were 
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out  to  pieces.  Many  other  per? 
sons  in  Leeds  were  threatened 
with  similar  treatment,  and  the 
proceedings  at  this  place  are  re¬ 
presented  to  have  had  for  their 
object  the  destruction  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  goods  prepared  other¬ 
wise  than  by  manual  labour. 

At  Leversedge,  near  Hock- 
tnondwicke,  which  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Moors  dividing 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  an  at¬ 
tack  was  made  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  of  April  by  a  body 
of  armed  men,  represented  to  have 
been  between  two  and  three  hun-. 
dred  in  number,  on  a  valuable  mill 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cartwright. 
The  mill  was  defended  with  great 
courage  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  the 
proprietor,  with  the  assistance  of 
three  of  his  men  and  five  soldiers, 
pnd  the  assailants  were  at  length 
compelled  to  retire,  being  unable 
to  force  an  entrance  into  the  mill, 
and  their  ammunition  probably 
failing.  Two  of  the  assailants 
were  left  on  the  spot  desperately 
wounded  and  were  secured,  but 
died  of  their  wounds.  Many  others 
are  supposed  to  have  been  also 
wounded,  and  information  was  af¬ 
terwards  obtained  of  the  death  of 
one  of  them.  When  the  assailants 
retired,  they  declared  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  take  Mr  Cartwright’s  life 
by  any  means.  One  of  the  wound¬ 
ed  men  who  was  left  on  the  spot 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  son  of  a  man  in  a  respectable 
situation  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  neither  this  man  nor  the  other 
prisoner  would  make  any  confes¬ 
sion  respecting  their  confederates 
in  this,  outrage.  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  inhabitants,  who  assembled 
about  the  mill,  after  the  rioters 
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had  retired,  only  expressed  their 
regret  that  the  attempt  had  failed. 
A  vast  concourse  of  people  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  of  the  young 
man  before  described,  who  died  of 
his  wounds ;  and  there  was  found 
written  on  walls  in  many  places, 
“  Vengeance  for  the  blood  of  the 
innocent.” 

The  threats  against  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright’s  life  were  attempted  to  be 
put  into  execution  on  the  18th  of 
April,  when  he  was  twice  shot  at 
in  the  road  from  Huddersfield  to 
Rawfold.  About  the  same  time  a 
shot  was  fired  at  a  special  consta¬ 
ble  on  duty  at  Leeds,  and  a  ball 
was  fired  at  night  into  the  house 
of  Mr.  Armitage,  a  magistrate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  lodged  in 
the  ceiling  of  his  bed-room.  Co¬ 
lonel  Campbell  also,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  at  Leeds,  was 
shot  at  in  the  night  of  May  8,  upon 
returning  to  his,  own  house,  by 
two  men,  who  discharged  their 
pieces  at  him  within  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards;  and  immediately 
after,  a  third  shot  was  fired,  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  room  usually 
occupied  by  colonel  Campbell  and; 
his  family. 

At  Horbury,  near  Wakefield, 
valuable  mills  were  attacked  on  the 
9th  of  April  by  an  armed  body, 
supposed  to  consist  of  300  men. 
The  machinery  and  considerable 
property  were  destroyed..  The 
men  who  committed  the  outrage 
were  seen  on  the  road  between 
Wakefield  and  Horbury,  marching 
in  regular  sections,  preceded  by  a 
mounted  party  with  drawn  swords, 
and  followed  by  the  same  number 
of  mounted  men  as  a  rear  guard. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  as¬ 
sembled  from  Huddersfield,  Dues- 
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bury,  Hickmondwicke,  Guilder- 
some,  Morley,  Wakefield,  and 
other  places. 

In  many  parts  of  this  district  of 
country  the  well-disposed  were  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  ter¬ 
ror,  that  the  magistrates  were  un¬ 
able  to  give  protection  by  putting 
the  watch  and  ward  act  in  execu¬ 
tion,  and  the  lower  orders  are  re¬ 
presented  as  generally  either  abet¬ 
tors  of,  or  participators  in,  the 
outrages  committed,  or  so  inti¬ 
midated  that  they  dared  not  to 
interfere. 

At  Sheffield  the  store-house  of 
arms  of  the  local  militia  was  sur¬ 
prised  in  the  month  of  May,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  arms  were 
broken  by  the  mob  and  many 
taken  away.  This  disturbance, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  no  further  consequences 
and  the  remainder  of  the  arms 
were  secured. 

But  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  depredations  of  different 
kinds,  and  particularly  the  seizure 
of  arms,  continued  to  be  nightly 
committed  in  other  parts  of  York¬ 
shire  ;  and  it  is  represented,  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudders¬ 
field  and  Birstall  the  arms  of  all 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  had  been 
swept  away  by  bands  of  armed 
robbers.  In  consequence  of  these 
outrages  the  vice-lieutenant  of  the 
West  Riding,  the  deputy-lieute¬ 
nant,  and  magistrates,  assembled 
at  Wakefield  on  the  17th  of  June, 
and  came  to  a  resolution,  “  That 
the  most  alarming  consequences 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
nightly  depredations  which  were 
committed  by  bodies  of  armed 
men.”  At  the  same  time  this  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  was  stated, 


that  amongst  one  hundred  depo¬ 
sitions  taken  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  facts  of  robberies  commit¬ 
ted,  there  was  only  one  as  to  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.  During 
the  latter  part  of  this  period,  it  is 
represented  that  nightly  robberies 
of  arms,  lead,  and  ammunition, 
were  prevalent  in  the  districts 
bounded  by  the  rivers  Air  and 
Calder,  and  that  the  patroles  which 
went  along  both  banks  of  the  Cal¬ 
der,  found  the  people  in  the  ill- 
affected  villages  up  at  midnight, 
and  heard  the  firing  of  small  arms 
at  short  distances  from  them, 
through  the  whole  night,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  which  they  imagined 
proceeded  from  parties  at  drill. 
In  the  corner  of  Cheshire,  touching 
upon  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire; 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  the 
eastward  of  Ashton,  Stockport, 
and  Moultram,  nocturnal  meetings 
were  more  frequent  than  ever, 
and  the  seizure  of  arms  carried  on 
with  great  perseverance.  Pecu¬ 
liar  difficulties  are  stated  to  exist 
in  this  quarter  from  the  want  of 
magistrates. 

The  committee  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  detail,  or  even  to 
state,  all  the  outrages  which  have 
been  committed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  they  selected 
from  the  great  mass  of  materials 
before  them,  such  facts  only  as 
appeared  to  them  sufficient  to 
mark  the  extent  and  nature  of 
these  disturbances. 

The  causes  alleged  for  these 
destructive  proceedings  were  ge¬ 
nerally  the  want  of  employment 
for  the  working  manufacturers,  a 
want,  however,  which  had  been 
the  least  felt  in  some  of  the  places, 
where  the  disorders  had  been  most 
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prevalent  ;  the  application  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  supply  the  place  of  la¬ 
bour  ;  and  the  high  price  of  pro¬ 
visions;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
persons,  both  in  civil  and  military 
stations,  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country,  an  opinion 
grounded  upon  various  informa¬ 
tion  from  different  quarters,  that 
the  views  of  some  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  these  proceedings  ex¬ 
tended  to  revolutionary  measures 
of  the  most  dangerous  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Their  proceedings  manifested  a 
degree  of  caution  and  organization 
which  appeared  to  flow  from  the 
direction  of  some  persons  under 
whose  influence  they  acted  ;  but  it 
Was  stated  as  the  persuasion  of  a 
person,  whose  situation  gave  him 
great  opportunities  of  information, 
that  their  leaders,  although  they 
might  possess  considerable  influ¬ 
ence,  were  still  of  the  lowest  orders; 
men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  moment,  to  work  upon 
the  inferior  class,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  associations  in  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  general  belief  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  examined,  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be,  that  all  the  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  country  were  directed 
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in  their  motions  by  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  this  secret  com¬ 
mittee  was  therefore  the  great 
mover  of  the  whole  machine ; 
and  it  was  established  by  the 
various  information  to  which 
we  before  alluded,  that  societies 
were  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ;  that  these  so¬ 
cieties  were  governed  by  their  re¬ 
spective  secret  committees;  that 
delegates  were  continually  dis- 
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patched  from  one  place  to  another, 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  their 
plans  ;  and  that  secret  signs  were 
arranged,  by  which  the  persons 
engaged  in  these  conspiracies  were 
known  to  each  other.  The  form 
of  the  oath  or  engagement  admi¬ 
nistered  to  those  who  were  enlisted 
in  these  societies,  also  referred  ex¬ 
pressly  to  the  existence  of  such 
secret  committees. 

The  object  of  this  oath  was  to 
prevent  discovery,  by  deterring, 
through  the  fear  of  assassination, 
those  who  took  it  from  impeach¬ 
ing  others,  and  by  binding  them 
to  assassinate  those  by  whom  any 
of  the  persons  engaged  may  be 
impeached.  These  oaths  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  been  administered  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  copies  of 
them  had  been  obtained  from  va¬ 
rious  quarters,  and  though  slight¬ 
ly  differing  in  terms,  they  were  so 
nearly  the  same,  as  to  prove  the 
systematic  nature  of  the  concert 
by  which  they  were  administered. 

The  oath  itself  was  of  so  atro¬ 
cious  a  nature,  that  the  committee 
thought  it  right  to  insert  the  form, 
as  it  appears  in  one  of  those  co¬ 
pies  : — 

“  I,  A.  B.,  of  my  own  voluntary 
will,  do  declare,  and  solemnly 
swear,  that  I.  never  will  reveal  to 
any  person  or  persons  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  compose  this  se¬ 
cret  committee,  their  proceedings, 
meeting,  places  of  abode,  dress, 
features,  connections,  or  anything 
else  that  might  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  the  same,  either  by  word  or 
deed,  or  sign,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  sent  out  of  the  world  by  the 
first  brother  who  shall  meet  me, 
and  my  name  and  character  blot¬ 
ted  out  of  existence,  and  never  to 
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be  remembered  but  with  contempt 
and  abhorrence ;  and  I  fur  flier 
now  do  swear,  that  I  will  uSe  my 
best  endeavours  to  punish  by 
death  any  traitoT  or  traitors,  should 
any  rise  up  against  ns,  wherever 
I  can  find  him  or  them,  and  though 
he  should  fly  to  the  verge  of  na¬ 
ture,  I  will  pursue  him  with  in¬ 
creasing  vengeance.  So  help  me 
God,  and  bless  me  to  keep  this  my 
oath  inviolable.” 

The  report  farther  remarked, 
that  the  military  organization  car¬ 
ried  on  by  persons  engaged  in 
these  societies,  had  also  proceeded 
to  an  alarming  length  ;  ‘  they  as¬ 
semble,’  it  was  said,  ‘in  large  num¬ 
bers,  in  general  by  night,  upon 
heaths  of  commons,  which  are 
numerous  and  extensive  in  some 
of  the  districts  where  the  disturb¬ 
ances  have  been  most  serious  ;  so 
assembled,  they  take  the  usual 
military  precautions  of  patroles 
and  countersigns ;  then  muster 
rolls  are  called  over  by  numbers, 
not  by  names  ;  they  are  directed 
by  leaders  sometimes  in  disguise; 
they  place  sentries  to  give  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  any  persons 
whom  they  may  suspect  of  mean¬ 
ing  to  interrupt  or  give  informa¬ 
tion  of  their  proceedings ;  and 
they  disperse  instantly  at  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  or  other  signal  agreed 
upon,  and  so  disperse  as  to  avoid 
detection.  They  have  in  some  in¬ 
stances  used  signals  by  rackets  or 
blue  lights,  by  which  they  com¬ 
municate  intelligence  to  their  par¬ 
ties. 

‘  They  have  procured  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  arms,  by  the 
depredations  which  are  daily  and 
nightly  continued;  they  have  plun¬ 
dered  many  places  of  lead  for  the 
purpose  of  making  musket-balls, 
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and  have  made  some  seizures  of 
gunpowder. 

‘  Their  progress  in  discipline  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  representation  be¬ 
fore  given  of  the  two  attacks  upon 
the  mills  of  Rawdon  and  Keri- 
bUry  ;  and  the  money,  which  has 
been  in  many  instances  obtained 
by  Contribution  or  plunder,  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose  of  support,  and 
may  serve  as  an  inducement  to 
many  persons  to  engage  in  these 
disturbances.  : 

‘  The  system  of  intimidation,  pro¬ 
duced  not  only  by  the  oaths  and 
engagements  before  mentioned,  or 
by  threats  of  violence,  but  by  the 
attack  and  destruction  of  houses 
and  factories,  by  actual  assassina¬ 
tions  in  some  instances,  and  at¬ 
tempts  at  assassination  in  others, 
under  circumstances  which  have 
hitherto  generally  baffled  alF  en¬ 
deavours  to  discover  and  bring  to 
justice  the  offenders,  all  tend  to 
render  these  proceedings  greatly 
alarming  to  the  country.  In  many 
parts  the  quiet  inhabitants  consi¬ 
der  themselves  as  enjoying  pr’o- 
tectioU  only  as  far  as  the  military 
force  can  extend  its  exertions,  and 
look  upon  the  rest  of  the  country, 
where  the  disturbances  took  place, 
as*  at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters. 

‘  The  legal  proceedings  at  Not¬ 
tingham  checked  the  disposition 
to  disturbance  in  that  quarter,  but 
this  effect  did  not  extend  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  though 
the  proceedings  under  the  special 
commissions  since  issued,  and  the 
convictions  and  executions  at  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Chester,  appear  to  make 
a  considerable  impression,  they 
have  been:  far  from  restoring  peace' 
and  Security  to  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts.’- 

In  conclusion;  the  committee 
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served  ‘  a  great  military  force  has 
been  assembled ;  the  local  militia 
has  been  in  many  places  called 
out,  and  has  done  good  service  ; 
the  yeomanry  corps  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  and  highly  useful.  Many  of 
the  magistrates  have  zealously  ex¬ 
erted  their  powers,  some  of  them 
at  great  personal  hazard.  In 
many  places  great  numbers  of 
special  constables  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  from  amongst  the  more 
respectable  inhabitants,  and  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Act  has  been  in 
some  places  put  in  force,  though 
attempted  without  effect  in  others, 
or  abandoned  from  circumstances 
already  stated.  All  these  efforts 
have  proved  insufficient  effectu¬ 
ally  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
turbance  :  and  it  is  therefore  the 
decided  opinion  of  your  commit¬ 
tee,  that  some  further  measures 
should  be  immediately  adopted  by 
parliament  for  affording  more  ef¬ 
fectual  protection  to  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  majesty’s  subjects, 
and  for  suppressing  a  system  of 
turbulence  and  disorder  which  has 
already  proved  destructive  of  the 
tranquillity,  and  highly  injurious 
to  tiie  property  and  welfare  of 
some  of  the  most,  populous  and 
important  districts  of  the  country, 
and  which,  unless,  effectually 
checked,  may  lead  to  consequences 
still  more  extensive  and  danger¬ 
ous’ 

Early  in  the  session,  gpvem- 
iqent  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
propose  to  parliament  the  adoption 
of  certain  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures#  adapted  to  meet  the  par¬ 
ticular  exigency  of  the  moment. 
On  the  14th;  of  February,  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  for  the  home  de¬ 
partment  brought  the  question 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
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house  of  commons.  He  observed 
that  it  was  notorious  that  for  the 
last  three  months  a  system  of  dis¬ 
turbance  had  existed  in  Notting¬ 
ham  and  the  immediate  counties, 
bordering  almost  on  insurrection. 
The  first  intelligence  which  go¬ 
vernment  had  received  of  these 
transactions  was  on  the  14th  of 
November,  when  the  sheriff  of 
Nottingham  found  it  necessary  to 
call  the  military  to  his  assistance. 
But  by  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  the  riots  assumed 
a  still  more  alarming  appearance, 
and  threatened  to  extend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  counties  of  Leicester 
and  Derby.  During  the  two  last 
weeks  of  November  and  the  first 
week  of  December,  no  less  than 
900  cavalry  and  1000  infantry 
were  sent  into  .Nottingham,  which 
was  a  larger  force  than  had  ever 
in  any  former  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory  been  found  necessary  for  the 
quelling  of  a  local  disturbance. 
Early  in  January  it  was  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  send  two  additional  re¬ 
giments  to  the  same  district ;  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  promis¬ 
ing  a  reward  for  the  discoyery  of 
offenders.  Mr.  Ryder  stated  at 
this  time  that  the  disturbances  were 
exclusively  owing  to  the  disputes 
existing  between  the  masters  and 
the  journeymen.  He  remarked, 
too,  that  the  machinery  which  had 
been  destroyed  did  not  belong  to 
the  houses  in  which  they  were 
kept,  was  either  hired  by  the 
masters  to  the  operative  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  were  the  property  of  a 
middle  class,  who  vested  their 
capitals  in  the  purchase  of  the 
frames  which  they  hired.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  persons 
in  whose  hands  were  the  frames 
had  been  the  most  active  accom- 
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plices  in  the  destruction  of  them, 
and  had  a  direct  interest  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  discovery  of  the  delin¬ 
quents,  and  this  accounted  for  the 
difficulty  which  had  existed  in 
apprehending  the  rioters.  The 
depredations  had  been  carried  on 
with  a  degree  of  secresy  and  ma¬ 
nagement  greater  than  had  ever 
been  known  in  any  similar  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  many  instances  the 
machinery  was  used  in  isolated 
houses,  and  persons  having  se¬ 
creted  themselves  about  the  pre¬ 
mises,  felt  no  difficulty  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  frames,  which  could  be 
performed  with  very  little  noise. 
In  one  instance  the  mischief  had 
been  effected  actually  in  sight  of 
the  military,  and  in  another  they 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot.  The  rioters 
often  went  to  the  villages  in  bo¬ 
dies  of  about  fifty  men,  and  having 
stationed  sentinels  at  the  different 
avenues,  the  remainder  employed 
themselves  in  destroying  all  the 
frames,  and  this  was  executed  with 
so  much  secresy,  that  not  a  trace 
of  the  parties  was  left  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  riotous  disposi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Ryder  ascribed  chiefly 
to  the  great  increase  of  trade 
which  had  taken  place  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  about  four 
years  before,  in  consequence  of 
the  opening  of  a  part  of  the  South 
American  markets  to  our  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  the  sudden  failure 
of  that  market,  and  consequent 
dismission  from  employment  of  a 
considerable  number  of  workmen. 
By  the  28  th  of  the  king,  the  break¬ 
ing  of  frames  was  made  a  minor 
felony,  punishable  with  trans¬ 
portation  for  fourteen  years.  That 
enactment,  however,  had  proved 
completely  insufficient  to  deter 


from  the  commission  of  the  of¬ 
fence.  Mr.  Ryder  now  proposed 
that  it  should  be  made  capital. 
He  proposed  also  a  second  bill,"  to 
enable  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  the  sheriff, 
or  five  justices,  when  disturbances 
existed,  to  call  a  meeting,  and  to 
give  immediate  notice  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  on  the  church  doors, 
that  a  special  meeting  would  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  list  of  all  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  county,  in  order  to  select 
from  them  such  number  of  con¬ 
stables  as  they  should  think  neces¬ 
sary,  and  thereby  to  establish  a 
watch  and  ward  throughout  the 
disturbed  districts. 

The  addition  to  the  number  of 
our  capital  punishments  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly  ; 
but  the  bills,  however,  were  pas¬ 
sed  by  large  majorities.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  operation 
of  them  was  limited  to  March, 
1814. 

On  the  17  th  of  March  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  forward  a  motion  for 
continuing  and  amending  the  gold 
coin  and  bank  note  bill,  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  controversy 
in  the  preceding  session,  and  for 
extending  the  same  to  Ireland. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time 
on  the  26th  of  March,  when  a 
warm  discussion  took  place;  the 
subject,  however,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  attendance  of  members, 
did  not  seem  to  excite  much  gene¬ 
ral  interest ;  on  a  division  there 
were  found  in  favour  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  sixty  one,  against  it  sixteen 
votes.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
when  the  report  was  brought  up, 
lord  Archibald  Hamilton  proposed 
a  clause  restricting  the  dividends 
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of  profits  to  the  proprietors  of 
bank  stock  to  ten  per  cents,  du¬ 
ring  the  operation  of  the  bill ;  with 
the  object  of  giving  the  bank  a 
motive  to"  accelerate  the  return  to 
cash  payments.  Mr.  Taylor  also 
moved  that  the  surplus  of  profits 
above  ten  per  cent,  should  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  bul¬ 
lion  ;  and  Mr.  Johnstone  brought 
forward  a  clause  for  limiting  the 
issue  of  bank  notes ;  all  these 
propositions,  however,  were  jiega- 
tived  without  a  division.  Con¬ 
siderable  opposition  was  excited 
by  a  clause  proposed  by  the  chan- 
chellor  of  the  exchequer,  taking 
away  from  the  landlord  the  right 
of  ejectnaspt  after  a  tender  of 
bank  notes  in  payment  of  rent  by 
the  tenant.  Mr.  Horner  urged, 
and  justly,  that  this  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  making  bank 
notes  a  legal  tender  ;  however,  the 
clause  was  carried,  and  the  whole 
bill  passed  through  the  remaining 
Stages,  and  through  the  house  of 
lords  without  any  material  oppo¬ 
sition.  •'  ■ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  in  our  Chronicle, 
that  the  measures  which  had  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
the  disturbances  in  our  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  were  far  from' 
producing  the  effects  that  had 
been  hoped  from  them.  In  some 
of  the  counties,  and  in  the  town 
of  Nottingham  in  particular,  a 
state  of  comparative  tranquil¬ 
lity  had  been  restored;  but  in 
others  these  troubles  not  only 
continued,  but  seemed  daily  to 
assume  a  more  alarming  charac¬ 
ter,  insomuch  that  before  the  se¬ 
paration  of  parliament,  the  minis¬ 
ters  found  it  necessary  again  to 
call  its  attention  to  the  subject. 
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On  the  10th  of  July,  lord  Castle- 
reagli  made  a  statement  in  the 
house  of  commons,  in  w-hich  he 
described  '  the  disturbances  in 
question  as  having  lately  borne  a 
more  regular,  formal,  and  in  fact 
more  military  character,  than  they 
had  at  first  displayed.  The  com¬ 
munications  lately  received  from 
the  lieutenant  of  the  west-riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  many  other 
quarters,  contained  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  progress  of  a  system 
of  a  most  dangerous  character, 
and  set  forth  that  unless  some  ad¬ 
ditional  powrer  were  granted  in 
aid  of  the  lawr  as  it  at  present 
stood,  they  could  not  cope  with  the 
disorder.  He  considered  the  evil 
to  arise  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
distresses  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  aggravated  as  they  were 
by  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
which  had  pressed  severely  on 
the  lowrer  orders.  The  rioters 
had  begun  by  making  war  against 
their  masters  2nd  machinery  ;  but 
feeling  thence  their  own  power, 
they  had  sought  new  enemies. 
It  was  known  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  most  secret  nature 
existed ;  and  that  oaths  were  taken 
to  commit  the  most  diabolical 
crimes  which  society  knew  of,  if 
they  were  betrayed.  On  the  part 
of  government  the  most  unremit¬ 
ting  exertions  had  been  made  to 
avoid  coming  to  parliament  for 
extraordinary  powers.  Very  early 
in  the  progress  of  the  disturbances 
a  large  military  force  had  been 
sent  down  to  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts.  Government  had  also  ex¬ 
horted  the  lieutenancies  to  call 
out  the  local  militia ;  and  had 
given  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  voluntary  associations  for  the 
defence  of  propertv ;  they  had  also 
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enabled  the  inhabitants  to  establish 
a  wateh  and  ward  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.  With  the  same  view,  the 
unlawful  oaths  act,  and  that  for 
punishing  more  severely  the  de¬ 
stroying  of  machinery  had  been 
passed,  but  they  were  found  to  be 
of  themselves  insufficient  to  meet 
the  evil.  The  noble  lord  then 
proceeded  to  state  that  the  law  to 
be  now  proposed  was  to  be  limited 
to  the  disturbed  counties  ;  and  in 
point  of  duration  was  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  period  at  which  it 
was  probable  parliament  might  be 
re-assembled. — That  there  were 
three  points  which  the  new  law 
ought  particularly  to  embrace: — * 
First,  a  more  effectual  provision 
to  keep  the  rioters  from  possess¬ 
ing  themselves  of  fire-arms ;  se¬ 
condly,  a  suitable  provision  to 
guard  against  the  effects  of  tumul¬ 
tuary  meetings  ;  thirdly,  a  clause 
to  give  more  effectual  power  and 
more  extensive  jurisdiction  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts.  That  as  it  seemed  to  be 
the  great  object  of  the  rioters  to 
get  possession  of  arms,  the  bill 
should  provide,  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  be  allowed  to  make  a  search 
in  suspected  places,  without  pre¬ 
viously  taking  a  deposition  on  the 
subject,  as  they  were  now  bound 
to  do.  As  many  well-disposed 
persons  would  cheerfully  have 
given  up  the  arms  in  their  pos¬ 
session  but  for  the  fear  which  they 
entertained  of  being  visited  with 
the  vengeance  of  the  rioters,  the 
act  should  also  give  the  magis¬ 
trates  the  power  of  calling  on  the 
inhabitants  to  surrender  the  arms 
in  their  possession,  receipts  being 
given  for  the  same ;  an  exception, 
however,  being  made  of  those 
persons  who  might  require  arms 
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for  the  defence  of  their  property. 
The  next  object  was  to  disperse 
the  rioters  who  might  assemble 
for  the  purposes  of  training  and 
discipline  ; — and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  as  these  bodies  of 
men  assumed  the  appearance  of  an 
army  not  under  the  control  of  the 
civil  power,  it  was  the  imperious 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  the  putting  them  down.  But  the 
magistrates,  as  the  law  stood,  could 
only  read  the  riot  act,  and  order 
them  to  disperse  within  an  hour ; 
and  before  that  hour  had  expired, 
the  rioters  might  probably  have 
accomplished  their  purposes.  It 
w  as  of  importance,  therefore,  that 
the  bill  should  enable  the  magis-. 
trates  instantly  to  disperse  all 
dangerous  assemblies  held  either 
by  night  or  by  day ;  to  arrest 
those  who  might  refuse  to  give 
obedience,  and  to  bring  them  to 
trial  at  the  next  quarter  sessions 
for  a  misdemeanour. — The  next 
point  for  consideration  was,  the 
limited  jurisdiction  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  ;  for,  as  the  lawT  stood,  the 
insurgents  could,  by  stepping 
from  one  county  to  another,  de¬ 
feat  the  ends  of  justice  ;  it  would 
be  proper,  therefore,  to  bestow  on 
the  magistrates  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  a  concurrent  jurisdic¬ 
tion. — The  proceedings  of  the 
rioters  would  thus  be  met  in  all 
the  different  shapes  which  they 
might  assume,  and  the  deluded 
persons  who  had  engaged  in  this 
atrocious  conspiracy,  and  who 
jnight  otherwise  be  deterred  from 
violating  their  unlawful  engage¬ 
ments,  might  return  to  a  sense  of 
duty  when  they  found  themselves 
thus  protected  by  the  legislature. 

The  measure  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  said  he, 
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wished  it  Were  possible  for  him  to 
believe  that  the  disorder  was  alto¬ 
gether  owing  to  temporary  and 
accidental  causes.  It  was  true  that 
the  state  of  the  country  from  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  and  the 
want  of  employment  for  labour, 
was  such  as  to  increase  the  dis¬ 
contented.  But  they  might  more 
directly  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts 
made  in  certain  mischievous  pub¬ 
lications  calculated  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  people  from  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  ridiculed 
this  notion  of  the  member  for 
Yorkshire,  and  said,  that  if  the 
root  of  all  these  evils  lay  in  the 
press  and  free  discussion,  there 
couldbe  no  remedy  but  in  stopping 
the  press,  and  free  discussion  alto¬ 
gether. 

Mr.  Canning  replied  to  this, 
that  it  was  often  necessary  to  com¬ 
promise  among  evils,  in  order  to 
produce  the  greatest  good.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  and  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion,  should  certainly  be  fos¬ 
tered  and  encouraged  by  every 
wise  government,  as  the  sources 
from  which  the  greatest  benefits 
to  mankind  flow.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  if  they  were  pushed  to  an 
extreme  by  bad  men,  from  wicked 
motives,  the  law  had  power  to 
correct  the  evils  which  might  be 
derived  from  this  perversion  of  a 
principle  from  which  the  greatest 
good  ought  to  be  expected.  As 
to  the  sympathy  which  might  be 
felt  by  some  for  the  individuals 
who  suffered  for  their  conduct  in 
the  recent  disturbances — if  the  at¬ 
tention  were  exclusively  directed 
to  the  individual  at  the  moment 
he  was  expiating  his  crime,  and 
not  at  the  time  of  his  eommittihg 
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it,  hard  indeed  must  be  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  his  heart  who  would  not 
allow  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
wretch’s  sufferings  to  efface  for  a 
moment  the  recollection  of  his 
guilt ;  but  the  measures  proposed 
were  not  for  the  purpose  of  pu¬ 
nishing,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
saving.  It  was  to  save  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  from  the 
evils  produced  by  those  disturb¬ 
ances  ;  it  was  to  save  even  the 
great  mass  of  the  poor  deluded 
people  themselves,  that  those  mea¬ 
sures  were  proposed.  The  mea¬ 
sure  vps  finally  passed  through 
both  houses  by  large  majorities. 

The  administration  of  the  law 
in  some  of  our  inferior  ecclesias¬ 
tical  courts,  was  in  the  course  of 
this  session  made  the  subject  of 
question  by  lord  Folkestone,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  petition  which; 
he  had  been  charged  to  present  to 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
part  of  a  poor  woman  of  the  name 
of  Dix,  complaining  of  certain 
hardships  which  she-  had  beeft 
compelled  to  undergo  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  which  had  been  passed 
upon  her,  in  a  suit  of  defamation 
or  slander.  A  process  had  been  is¬ 
sued  against  her  by  the  king’s 
bench,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  wras  arrested,  and  had  been 
detained  two  years  in  the  gaol  of 
Bristol  from  her  inability  to  pay  her 
costs,  which  amounted  to  thirty 
pounds.  Lord  Fdlkestone  con¬ 
tended  that  cases  similar  to  this 
were  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
moved  (Jan.  23.)  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to 
consider  whether  any  reformation 
was  necessary  to  be  made  therein. 
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Sir  W.  Scott  objected  to  the 
motion,  and  observed  that  every 
court,  however  inferior  its  juris¬ 
diction,  was  entitled  to  be  held  in 
decent  respect  till  it  was  proved  to 
have  done  something  to  forfeit  its 
character.  All  the  hardships  of 
which  the  present  petitioner  could 
complain,  arose  merely  from  her 
own  contumacy.  Had  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  original  citation, 
she  could  hdve  been  sentenced  to 
nothing  except  the  performance 
of  penance,  and  the  payment  of 
costs.  The  penance  exacted  would 
have  been  merely  to  retire  into 
the  vestry-room,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  two  or  three  of  the  friends 
of  the  injured  party,  ask  pardon, 
and  promise  to  be  more  guarded 
in  future  ;  and  as  to  the  costs  they 
■would  not  have  exceeded  twenty 
shillings  in  the  first  instance.  If 
parties  by  their  own  contumacy 
made  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
temporal  courts  to  sanction  the 
decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
they  alone  were  answerable  for 
the  increased  costs  they  would  be 
obliged  to  pay,  and  it  was  hard 
to  charge  the  expence -as  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  procefedings  in  the 
spiritual  courts.  The-  learned 
judge,  however,  admitted  that  the 
Constitution  of  these  courts  might 
be  improved,  and  that  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  them  would 
be  of  service  ;  and  he  wished  also 
that  some  other  nurtishment  were 
substituted  for  excommunication. 

In  the  course  of  tjie  discussion 
which  followed,  this  admission' 
Was  laid  hold  of  by  both  sides  of 
the  house,  and  sir  William  was 
called  upon  to  bring  in -a  bill  to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 
This  he  readily  consented  to  do, 
and  upon  this  understanding  lord 
Folkestone  withdrew  his  motion. 


It  was,  however,  late  in  the  session 
before  the  learned  judge  was  en¬ 
abled  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
On  the  29th  of  June  he  brought 
forward  his  measure,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  was  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  process  de  contumaci 
capiendo  for  excommunication ; 
and  the  abolition  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  generally,  except  in  cases 
of  great  enormity.  He  had  not, 
be  said,  thought  fit  to  destroy 
that  punishment  altogether,  since 
as  every  other  establishment  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power,  he  did  not  hold 
that  the  church  of  England  should 
be  placed  in  an  inferior  situation. 
The  civil  consequences  of  excom¬ 
munication  were  also  removed 
except  in  cases  of  incest  and  some 
others.  Another  object  of  the 
measure  was  the  abolition  of  a 
number  of  minor  ecclesiastical 
courts  upon  the  maxim  that  im¬ 
provement  in  jurisprudence  is 
promoted  by  extension  of  juris¬ 
diction  ;  accordingly  a  number  of 
clauses  were  inserted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  removing  the  proceedings 
of  the  inferior  tribunals  into  the 
diocesan  cour  ts.  SirW.Seott  stated, 
that  his  bill  was  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  defamation*,  because  if  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  taken  away  in  matters 
of  slander  in  the  church,  they 
would  not  be  cognizable  in  a  court 
of  law.  All  provisions  regarding 
Ireland  were  also  omitted,  as  sir 
William  professed  himself  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  acquainted  with  th£  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  eonsistorial  courts 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  subject  of  military  dogging 
was  made  matter  of  notice  in  the 
committee  on  the  mutiny  bill;  Mr. 
Brougham  inquired  whether  there 
was  any  intention  to  introduce  a 
clause  to  do  awav  that  most  ini- 
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politic  and  sanguinary  mode  of 
punishment  in  the  army.  Lord 
Palmerston  said,  there  was  not, 
but  that  the  regulation  of  last 
session,  leaving  the  option  of  im¬ 
prisonment  to  court-martial,  would 
be  rendered  more  general.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,  the  judge-advo- 
Cate  added,  that  under  that  reguT 
lation  the?  practice  had  become 
much  less  frequent.  From  Jan. 

1 81 1  to  Dec.  18 1 1 ,  both  inclusive, 
there  had  been  but  eight  sentences 
for  flogging  by  general  court-mar¬ 
tial,  and  of  those  eight  one  only 
had  occurred  since  March,  the 
time  at  which  the  clause  passed; 
and  of  the  whole  eight,  but  one 
had  been  inflicted,  and  that  one 
had  been  offered  to  be  commuted 
for  general  service,  and  had  been 
refused,  the  man  preferring  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  700  lashes  rather  than 
so  commute. He  thought  it  im¬ 
possible  to  abolish  flogging  alto¬ 
gether.  What  punishment  could 
be  substituted  for  it?  Imprison¬ 
ment  had  been  spoken  of;  but 
how  could  imprisonment  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  on  actual  service  ?  With¬ 
in  the  period  lie  had  just  stated, 
while  there  had  been  but  eight 
sentences  here,  there  had  been  no 
less  than  forty  undergone  in  Por¬ 
tugal. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
sir  Francis  Burdett  adverted  more 
directly  and  formally  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  As  for  the  plea  of  necessity 
he  said,  it  was  not  for  him  to  dis¬ 
prove  it,  it  behoved  the  other  side 
to  make  it  out.  It  should  be  re¬ 
collected  that „  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was  liable  to 
be  called  out  as  soldiers  ;  and  thus 
the  father  of  a  family  might  be 
dragged  from  his  house  to  serve 
in  the  ranks,  and  made  liable  to 
Military  flogging.  He  did  not  be¬ 
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lieve  that  ever  a  slave  in  the  Wesfc 
Indies  suffered  so  much  as  a  Brir 
tish  soldier ;  for  by  the  laws  of 
Jamaica,  the  number  of  lashes 
was  limited,  and  they  were  in¬ 
flicted  not  by  the  party  offended, 
but  by  a  public  officer.  It  was 
asked,  what  substitute  would  you 
propose  for  flogging  ?  He  would 
answer,  reward.  If  the  country 
would  do  but  justice  to  the  army  ; 
if  they  who  had  served  for  thirty 
or  forty  years,  instead  of  being 
sent  abroad  to  hard  garrison  duty, 
were  allowed  to  pass  the  rest  of 
their  lives  at  home  and  in  comfort, 
there  wmuld  be  but  little  necessity 
for  resorting  to  severe  punish¬ 
ments.  It  was  to  satisfy  his  sense 
of  duty  upon  the  subject,  that 
after  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
it  wras  his  intention  to  propose  a 
clause,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  declare  that  the  punishment 
of  flogging  rendered  the  person 
on  whom  it  was  inflicted  infamous 
and  liable  to  the  challenge  of  a 
jury,  and  that  the  same  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

Members  of  all  parties  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  baronet,  and  still  more  against 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  speech 
with  which  he  had  prefaced  it. 
Even  his  colleague,  lord  Cochrane, 
declared  his  persuasion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  govern  any 
large  body  of  men  without  having 
recourse  to  the  means  of  coercion 
thus  impugned ;  and  that  to  abo¬ 
lish  it  would  be  to  ruin  the  service. 
He  added,  that  if  the  question 
was  put  to  the  vote  among  the 
sailors,  he  was  sure  the  decision 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  present 
mode  of  punishment. 

There  are  few  sessions  in  which 
the  question  of  reform  in  the  com¬ 
mons  house  of  parliament  is  not 
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brought  forward  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  the  present  will  not  he 
found  to  form  an  exception  to  the 
remark.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
Mr.  Brand  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of 
the  31  Geo.  2.  for  further  explain¬ 
ing  the  laws  touching  the  electors 
of  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in 
parliament,  and  to  entitle  copy- 
holders  to  vote  for  knights  of  the 
shire.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Brand’s 
speech  that  he  further  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  taking  away  the 
right  of  nomination  from  what 
are  called  the  rotten  boroughs, 
and  transferring  it  to  the  more 
populous  counties.  The  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  he  enforced  the 
expediency  of  adopting  these  pro¬ 
positions  were  the  same  with  those 
which  had  been  before  so  repeat¬ 
edly  applied  to  the  question.  He 
dwelt  in  the  usual  strain  upon  the 
inordinate  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  crown,  the  general  preva¬ 
lence  of  corruption,  the  existence 
of  abuses  in  every  department  of 
the  state,  and  the  necessity  there 
was  of  applying  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  these  enormous  evils, 
by  giving  the  people  a  full  and  fair 
representation  in  parliament.  The 
question  does  not  seem  to  have 
excited  much  interest,  for  Mr. 
Brand  himself  complained  of  the 
thin  attendance  of  those  members 
who  usually  voted  on  the  same 
side  with  himself,  and  remarked 
that  if  the  question  had  been  one 
of  party  against  party,  he  dared 
to  say  he  might  have  commanded 
a  more  respectful  attention  to  his 
motion. 

The  marquis  of  Tavistock  se¬ 
conded  the  motion.  It  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Mr.  W.  Elliott,  who 
declared  that  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  nothing  less  than  staking  on 


a  precarious  and  desperate  chance 
the  experienced  and  acknowledged 
benefits  of  a  constitution  that  had 
hitherto  been  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  In  supporting  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  every  war  since  the  re¬ 
volution,  parliament  had  only  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sense  of  the  people. 
Into  the  war  of  1739  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  directly  urged  by  the 
people.  They  concurred  in  the 
American  war ;  in  fact  only  one 
petition  wras  presented  against  if. 
It  was  the  virtue  of  parliament, 
not  the  virtue  of  the  people, 
which  put  an  end  to  that  war.  The 
economical  reform  that  followed 
was  owing  to  that  house ;  and 
when  it  was  remembered  how  the 
people  afterwards  treated  that  par¬ 
liament,  there  could  not  be  much 
said  for  their  patriotism.  As  for  the 
present  war ;  so  completely  wras 
the  people  writh  Mr.  Pitt  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it,  that  the  enemies  of  the 
war  in  parliament  retired  from 
their  seats  for  a  time  in  utter  de¬ 
spair.  In  general  the  house  spoke 
the  sense  of  the  people.  No  ar¬ 
guments  could  be  drawn  from  any 
particular  decision,  such  as  that 
upon  the  expedition  to  Walche- 
ren,  against  the  general  practice 
of  the  constitution.  No  plan 
could  remove  the  necessary  im¬ 
perfections  of  human  nature,  or 
produce  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  w  isdom  or  virtue.  The  theory 
of  the  British  constitution  wras  in¬ 
capable  of  being  defined  ;  it  could 
be  deduced  only  from  practice  ; 
it  consisted  of  mutual  checks  and 
controuls  among  its  component 
parts,  the  mode  of  operation  of 
which  it  wras  not  very  easy  to  as¬ 
certain  ;  it  grew  out  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  habits,  and  necessities  of 
the  people.  The  actual  state  of 
things  therefore  wa3  the  only  cri- 
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terion  by  which  to  judge  of  our 
institutions.  Thus  it  was  true 
that  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and 
Manchester,  were  not  represented ; 
but  were  these  places  less  flou¬ 
rishing  than  York,  Hull,  or  Bris¬ 
tol,  which  were  represented  ? 
Were  the  interests  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  place  neglected  in  the  house  1 
The  fact  was,  that  the  house  re¬ 
presented  the  whole  country.  The 
motion  only  tended  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Its  effects 
would  be  to  tear  up  that  stable  an¬ 
chor  of  the  state,  a  prejudice  for 
antiquity,  a  reverence  for  ancient 
usage;,  and  to  turn  the  country 
adrift  upon  the  rocks  of  vain  spe¬ 
culation. 

The  motion  was  also  opposed 
by  Mr.  Ward,  in  a  speech  of  ela¬ 
borate  and  able  argument.  He 
justly  remarked,  that  all  those  spe¬ 
cious  reasonings  and  splendid  to¬ 
pics  of  declamation  which  address 
themselves  with  the  most  force  to 
the  popular  mind,  were  ranged  on 
the  adverse  side.  All  hasty  views, 
all  first  impressions  are  in  favour 
of  reform,  and  we  must  discuss 
the  question  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  having  to  oppose  reason  to 
passion,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
divert  men’s  minds  from  vague 
hopes  and  delusive  promises  to 
the  cold  dry  maxims  of  prudence 
and  experience. 

Mr,  Ward  then  entered  at  much 
length  and  great  acuteness  upon 
the  inquiry,  how  far  a  parliamen-r 
tary  reform  would  tend  to  dimi¬ 
nish  what  were  considered  to  be 
the  great  evils  under  which  the 
country  was  labouring  ;  viz.  exces¬ 
sive  taxation,  and  systematic  abuse 
in  the  public  expenditure.  Now, 
the  former  of  these  evils  arose  out 
of  the  war,  which  he  observed 
was  indisputably  the  work  of  the 


people  themselves,  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  second,  he  contended 
that  the  complaints  and  outcry 
made  on  that  head  were  utterly 
unfounded  in  fact.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  how  was  parliamentary 
reform  to  occasion  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  financial  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country  ?  There  ne¬ 
ver  was  any  age  or  country  in 
which  the  higher  class  of  public 
men  was  more  completely  free 
from  the  stain  of  corruption  than 
in  this.  But  it  might  be  said  that 
parliament  itself  might  be  more 
vigilant.  ‘  How  so,’  he  asked ; 

‘  is  it  ability  ?  is  it  disposition  ? 
is  it  the  means  of  enquiry  that  are 
wanting  in  the  present  house  of 
commons  ?  None  of  these,  as  I 
apprehend.  The  house  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  acute  and 
vigilant  persons,  whose  eyes  are 
constantly  directed  towards  this 
object;  no  minister  dares  refuse, 
even  if  he  is  disposed  to  do  so,  of 
which  I  am  very  far  from  suspect¬ 
ing  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  opposite  me, — no  minister 
dares  refuse  information  in  those 
instances  where  his  consent  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  and 
any  discovery,  or  feasible  plan  of 
retrenchment,  is  sure  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  attended  by  such  a  share 
of  importance  and  popularity  to 
the  discoverer,  as  ensures  a  proper 
degree  of  attention  to  an  object 
which  so  well  rewards  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  it.  In  one  very  material 
point,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
this  house  is  very  superior  to  any 
reformed  house,  that  is,  in  ability 
to  carry  plans  of  retrenchment  in¬ 
to  effect.  Whatever  merits  any 
schemes  for  parliamentary  reform 
that  I  have  seen  may  have  in  other 
respects,  and  however  much  they 
may  differ  from  each  other,  they 
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all  agree  in  this  ;  tliat  they  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  number 
of  men  of  business  in  the  house ; 
of  men,  who,  from  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  habits,,  are  likely  to  bring 
to  the  investigation  of  financial 
questions,  that  skill  and  attention; 
which,  more  perhaps  than  almost 
any  other  subject,  they  require.’ 

After  dwelling  upon  the  good 
which  it  would  not.  effect,  Mr. 
Ward  came  to  consider  the  proba¬ 
ble  evils  resulting  its  adoption ; 
and  foremost  amongst  these  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fects  it  would  give  to  the  will  of 
the  people  upon  the  votes  of  the 
house,  and  consequently  upon  the 
measures  of  government.  In  ge¬ 
neral  he  thought  that  the  crown 
in  the  present  state  of  patronage 
would  find  as  little  difficulty  in 
managing  a  reformed  as  an  unre¬ 
formed  parliament ;  that  is  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  measures  which 
would  be  much  less  accurately 
discussed,  and  much  less  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  than  they  now  were. 
‘But  then,’  he  remarked,  ‘occasions 
occur  from  time  to  time,  in  which 
the  people  are  very  violent ;  and 
when  they  are  very  violent  they 
are  in  general  very  wrong — occa¬ 
sions  on  which  all  other  considera¬ 
tions  give  way  to  a  momentary 
passion,  and  the  great  mass  of 
society  assumes  the  character  and 
feelings  of  a  ferocious  ignorant 
mob.  They  clamour  for  peace 
when  peace  would  be  disgraceful — 
they  ask  for  war  when  war  would 
be  impolitic  or  unjust — or  they 
.  desire  to  persecute  some  religious 
sect,  the  followers  of  which  are 
filling  the  ranks  of  their  army  and 
navy.  It  is  on  occasions  like  these 
that  we  feel  the  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  house  of  commons  which 


speaks  the  sense  of  the  people, 
not' from  day  to  day,  but  -from 
period  to  period;  which  accom¬ 
modates  itself  (as  has  been -well 
said)  to  the  average,  and  not  to 
the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion^ 
which  is  the  faithful  portrait  of 
the  national  character  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  attitude  of  dignity,  sedate¬ 
ness,  and  repose,  not  the  mirror 
in  which  those  transitory  but  dis¬ 
gusting  forms  are  reflected,  which 
it  assumes  when  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
passion.  It  is  true  that  these  de¬ 
lusions  never  last  long,  and  that 
however  wrrong  it  may  be  for  a 
time,  the  public  is  sure  to  recover 
its  senses  at  last.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  evil  may  be  clone,  and 
done  irretrievably.  We  may  have 
plunged  into  a  disastrous  contest, 
we  may  have  made  peace  upon  ig¬ 
nominious  terms  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  temporary  difficulties*  or 
we  may  have  inconsiderately  swept 
away  some  of  our  most  valuable 
institutions.  That  the  public  opi-. 
nion  and  wrish  ought  ultimately  to 
prevail,  I  most  readily  admit— it 
is  a  doctrine  tliat  lies  at  the  . very 
foundation  of  all  free  government; 
But  what  I  maintain  is,  that  the 
house  of  commons,  as  it  is  now 
constituted,  expresses  that  opinion 
in  a  more  eligible  and  a  more  au¬ 
thentic  manner  than  it  could  be 
expressed  by  a  reformed  house. 
Indeed  I  would  almost  be  content 
to  give  up  the  whole  cause  at 
once,  if  a  single  instance  could  be 
produced  in  which  this  assembly, 
corrupt  as  it  may  be,  has  ever 
acted  for  a  long  time  at  once  in 
contradiction  to  the  will  of  the 
people  of  England.  What  the 
present  composition  of  parliament 
enables  us  to  do,  is  not  to  act  in 
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opposition  to  that  wish,  hut  to  wait 
till  it  is  clearly,  strongly,  and  final¬ 
ly,  expressed;  to  separate:  the  real 
permanent  sense  of  the  people, 

“  from  their  hasty  passing  impres¬ 
sions,  and  to  keep  up  that  right  of 
appeal  from  present  passion  to  fu¬ 
ture  judgment,  which  is  necessary 
in  order  to  preserve  us  from  all 
the  horrors  and  absurdities  of  de- 
mocratical  government. 

‘  In  the  next  place,’  continued 
Mr.  W  ard,  ‘the  project  of  reform, 
if  carried  to  any  eonsiderable  ex¬ 
tent,  would  completely  put  an  end 
to  that  regular,  systematic  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  if  all  the  notions  we 
have  entertained  on  the  subject 
for  the  last  hundred  years  and 
more,  are  not  completely  wrong, 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country,  and  forms  an  indis¬ 
pensable  ingredient  in  our  free 
constitution.  This  discussion  is 
conducted,  as  we  see,  under  great 
parliamentary  leaders,  that  is,  by 
persons  who  bestow  all  their  time 
and  the  very  best  abilities  on  this 
object,  and  who,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  are  nearly  certain  of 
always  obtaining  a  seat  in  this 
house.  That  certainty  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  essential  to  the  formation  of 
such  characters  ;  for  what  person, 
at  least,  what  person  of  that  de¬ 
scription,  would  throw  away  his 
time  and  his  talents  in  qualifying 
himself  for  a  situation  from  w  hich 
mere  aecident  might  exclude  him 
through  all  the  bests  part  of  his 
life  ?  And  yet  one  of  the  objects 
of  any  such  reform  as  would  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  petitioners,  is  to  put  an 
end  to  every  thing  like  perma¬ 
nence  and  stability  in  the  situation 
of  a  member  of  this  house.  As 
it  is,  no  great  party  is  ever  so 


completely  crushed  by  another  as 
-not  to  retain  all  its  principal  or¬ 
gans  and  spokesmen  in  this,  branch 
of'  the  legislature,;  and  not  to  re¬ 
main  as  a  w  atch  and  a  check  upon 
its  opponents.  If  every  election 
.depended  upon  popular  feeling, 
any  party  that  was  once  fortunate 
-enough  to  raise  a  successful  cry 
against  its  opponents,  might  drive 
from  within  these  walls  every  in¬ 
dividual  that  was  at  once  able  and 
willing  to  discuss  its  measures, 
and  reign  undisturbed  till  a  new 
election  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 
At  the  time,  for  instance,  when 
the  present  ministry  came  into 
powTer,.  it  wrould  have  been  very 
difficult  by  method  of  popular 
election  to  secure  the  return  of 
lord  Howick.  Still,  was  it  just, 
nay,  except  in  a  moment  of  phren- 
zy  and  intoxication,  was  it  the 
wish  of  the  country,  that  at  the 
end  of  a  brilliant  career  of  near 
twenty  years,  that,  distinguished 
statesman  should  be  deprived  of 
every  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  the  deliberation  of  this  assem¬ 
bly  that  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
which  no  man  will  deny  him  to 
possess  ?  Mr.  Windham  too  would 
probably  have  shared  the.  same 
fate,  and  yet  I  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask  his  most  determined 
political  enemy,  whether  it  would 
have  been  creditable  to  the  house', 
or  useful  to  the  country,  that  po¬ 
pular  violence  should  exclude  from 
these  w^alls,  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  of  whom  England  could 
boast  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  a  public  man  to 
oppose  vulgar  prejudices,  and  to 
stem  the  tide  of  popular  opinion 
when  flowing  in  a  direction  con¬ 
trary  to  reason  and  justice,  a  duty 
which  is  already  rendered  suffi- 
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ciently  painful  by  the  unavoidable 
discouragements  of  odium,  ca¬ 
lumny,  and  misrepresentation,  that 
attend  it.  But  if,  in  addition  to 
all  these,  it  is  to  be  visited  by  a 
total  exclusion  from  public  life, 
small,  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  will  be 
the  number  of  those  endowed  with 
the  heroic  courage  and  self-devo¬ 
tion  which  the  performance  of  it 
will  then  require.  Human  virtue 
is  too  feeble  for  such  a  task. 

‘  And  this,  sir,  leads  me  to 
mention  the  change  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons  composing  this 
house — a  change  which,  in  my 
judgment,  we  ought  rather  to  de¬ 
precate  as  an  evil,  than  to  wish  for 
as  a  blessing.  If  the  reform  were 
carried  to  any  great  extent — 
which,  if  it  is  once  suffered  to  be¬ 
gin,  it  will  undoubtedly  be — the 
house  would,  consist,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  of  men  of  great  landed 
estate  and  their  connections,  who 
would  sit  for  the  counties  ;  and  of 
persons  that  had  acquired  influence 
in  large  towns  by  their  wealth  or 
their  political  activity — that  is,  of 
great  proprietors,  great  merchants, 
and  demagogues.  No  man  could 
hope  for  a  seat  unless  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  large  property  of  a 
particular  kind,  or  unless  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  himself  with  some  large  body 
of  people.  So  that  a  perpetual 
bounty  would  be  held  out  to  every 
species  of  turbulence  and  intrigue. 
Every  candidate,  except  the  few 
whose  wealth  ensured  them  in¬ 
fluence  independently  of  exertion, 
must  go  through  a  species  of  po¬ 
litical  probation.  Where  the  court 
party  was  strongest,  he  must  shew 
himself  capable  of  becoming  an 
useful  agent  in  procuring  minis¬ 
terial  favours;  where  the  demo- 


cratical  influence  prevailed,  he 
must  give  proofs  of  civism.  So 
that  the  whole  country  would  ex¬ 
hibit  a  perpetual  struggle  who 
should  go  furthest  in  subserviency* 
to  the  court,  or  in  democratical 
violence :  not  that  I  am  by  any 
means  an  enemy  to  popular  elec¬ 
tions.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
they  are  indispensably  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of 
discussion  and  of  independence, 
and  to  preserve  the  public  mind 
from  languor  and  stagnation.  But 
then  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
them  quite  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  answer  all  these  purposes  most 
completely.  And  I  must  confess 
that  there  is  no  evil  that  I  should 
more  dread  than  that  state  of  mor¬ 
bid  agitation  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  political  body  by 
bringing  all  the  active  enterpris¬ 
ing  talents  of  the  country  into 
constant  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  most  powerful,  turbulent, 
and  self-willed  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion — by  teaching  every  man  that 
the  first,  and  the  last,  and  in  fact 
the  only  material  step  towards 
political  reputation  and  power,  was 
popularity,  and,  consequently,  by 
raising  the  art  of  flattering  and 
bribing  the  people,  above  all  other 
arts.  I  do  not  see  why  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  art  ought  to  be  made  a 
necessary  step  in  the  education  of 
every  English  statesman.  No 
theory  that  I  can  form  would  lead 
me  to  such  a  conclusion  ;  nil  ex¬ 
perience,  I  am  sure,  is  against  it. 
If  I  look  round  this  much-reviled 
assembly,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its 
defects,  appears  to  me  not  inade¬ 
quately  to  represent  the  wisdom 
and  the  property  of  the  country, 

I  see  many  persons,  and  those 
among  its  most  conspicuous  orna- 
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ments,  who,  after  an  early  life 
spent  in  liberal  studies,  in  learned 
professions,  in  the  acquisition  of 
all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  most  calculate  a  man  for 
business  and  the  conduct  of  great 
affairs,  have,  at  last,  acquired  their 
seats  in  this  house  by  those  very 
means,  hitherto  so  familiar  to  the 
practice  of  our  constitution,  but 
which  we  are  now  told  it  is  our 
duty  to  prevent.  I  must  own  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
this  description  of  persons  could 
have  found  admittance  into  a  re¬ 
formed  house  of  commons,  still 
less  can  I  persuade  myself  that 
they  would  have  been  more  en¬ 
lightened,  more  independent,  or 
better  fitted  to  guide  the  counsels 
of  their  country  wisely  and  mag¬ 
nanimously,  if  their  youth  had 
been  spent  in  the  labours  of  a  can¬ 
vass,  in  the  study  of  a  poll-book, 
or  in  the  care  of  cherishing  a  local 
interest,  or  in  devising  mounte¬ 
bank  tricks  and  mischievous  pro¬ 
jects,  like  the  orators  of  old  in  the 
petty  republics  of  Greece,  to  de¬ 
lude  and  to  ruin  the  people.  From 
those  gentlemen,  sir,  whom  I  men¬ 
tion  with  all  that  respect  which  is 
due  to  great  talents  usefully  and 
honourably  employed,  we  may,  I 
think,  fairly  expect  some  aid  in 
defending  that  constitution  to  which 
they  are  indebted  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  their  talent 
upon  that  great  theatre  on  which 
they  must  naturally  be  most  anxi¬ 
ous  to  display  them,  and  on  which, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  they  should 
be  displayed— talents  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  buried  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  or  debased  and  perverted 
by  those  habits  to  which,  under 
another  form  of  government,  it 
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would  be  necessary  to  have  re¬ 
course,  in  order  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  the  free,  uninfluenced,  demo- 
cratical  house  of  commons.  Sir, 
when  I  call  to  mind  the  names  of 
all  our  most  distinguished  states¬ 
men,  when  I  place  before  my  eyes 
the  long  and  venerable  order  of 
those  to  whom  England  is  most 
deeply  indebted  for  her  liberty 
and  her  fame,  those  whom  we 
most  reverence,  those  whom  we 
most  regret,  and  those  whose  like 
we  most  wish  to  see  again,  I  can¬ 
not  at  the  same  time  forget  that 
they  almost  all  owed  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  of  appearing  in  that  as¬ 
sembly  in  which  they  were  des¬ 
tined  to  rule  by  the  force  of  their 
genius,  to  those  very  places,  and 
to  those  very  means,  to  which  it 
seems  no  person  in  future  is  ever 
to  owe  a  similar  advantage,  and 
that  they  made  their  first  spring 
towards  glory  from  that  contami¬ 
nated  ground  which  we  are  to  cut 
from  under  the  feet  of  all  succeed¬ 
ing  generations.’ 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  and  sir  Samuel  Romilly 
supported  the  motion,  but  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  it  were  not 
very  novel,  nor  urged  with  much 
force ;  Mr.  Ponsonby  also  yielded 
a  cold  and  qualified  assent  to  the 
motion ;  for  which  moreover  ge¬ 
neral  Tarleton  gave  his  vote,  stat¬ 
ing  as  a  reason  that  the  result  of 
the  Walcheren  inquiry  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  necessity  there  was 
for  a  reform.  The  decision  of  the 
house  on  that  occasion  had  indeed 
been  several  times  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  as 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  cor¬ 
rupted  state  of  our  representation ; 
Mr.  Perceval,  in  the  short  speech 
with  which  he  closed  the  debate. 
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(and  we  may  add  his  political  life, 
for  it  was  the  last  he.  delivered  in 
the  house  of  commons,)  remarked, 
that  in  that  very  session  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  vote,  that  same 
-house  of  commons  had  refused  to 
wait  three  days  for  information  on 
the  subject ;  and  that  accordingly 
ministers  were  outvoted  on  that 
question,  and  the  house  got  the 
■information  they  called  for  at  that 
time,  in  opposition  to  government. 
But,  said  Mr.  F.,  the  gentlemen  op¬ 
posite,  flushed  with  this  advantage, 
went  rather  too  far.  They  called 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  which  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  house  and  of  the  public,  and 
hence  the  vote  which  parliament 
afterwards  came  to,  was  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Mr.  Perceval  ad¬ 
ded,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  lists  of  the  majority  and  mi¬ 
nority  on  that  occasion  being  dis¬ 
sected  ;  but  if  they  struck  off  all 
who  were  in  possession  of  places 
on  one  side,  he  hoped  they  would 
not  refuse  to  strike  off  all  who 
were  in  expectation  of  places  on 
the  other,  and  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  a  place  could  be  pos¬ 
sessed  but  by  one,  but  that  it 
could  be  expected  by.  more  than 
one.  After  both  sides  had  under¬ 
gone  this  expurgation,  he  should 
be  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  a  di¬ 
vision  with  the  rest.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  215  to 
88. 

Near  the  end  of  the  session 
lord  Holland  brought  forward  a 
bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
restrain  and  regulate  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  ex-officio  informations. 
The  noble  lord  contended  upon 
authority  of  judge  Blackstone  that 
the  object  of  the  king  in  prose- 
cuiicns  filed  ex-officio  by  the  at¬ 


torney  general  was  properly  such 
enormous  misdemeanours  as  tend¬ 
ed,  to  endanger  his  government, 
and  in  the  prevention  of  punish¬ 
ment  of  which  a  moment’s  delay 
would  be  fatal.  Now  it  appears 
that  from  the  year  1800  to  1807 
the  number  of  criminal  informa¬ 
tions  filed  was  15.  From  1808 
to  1810,  the  number  was  42.;  of 
which  however  more  than  half  had 
never  been  brought  to  trial.  Were 
the  cases  in  which  these  42  infor¬ 
mations  had  been  filed  in  three 
years  all  such  enormous  misde¬ 
meanours  as  those  which  Mr.  jus¬ 
tice  Blackstone  had  described  ? 
-Were  they  of  the  kind  in  which  a* 
moment’s  delay  would  be  fatal 
when  almost  one  half  of  them  had 
never  been  brought  to  trial  ? 
Could  any  one  hear  this,  and  not 
be  convinced  that  some  regulation 
was  necessary  ?  Lord  Holland  said 
he  was  anxious  not  to  disturb  any 
great  principle  of  law  by  his  mo¬ 
tion.  The  bill  was  a  measure 
merely  of  regulation.  It  left  all 
the  purposes  for  which  these  infor¬ 
mations  were  instituted  untouch¬ 
ed.  It  did  not  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  speedy  prosecution 
of  enormous  offences  ;  but  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  counteract  that 
principle  by  which  at  present  the 
terror  of  a  criminal  information 
was  kept  hanging  over  a  man's 
head.  The  first  clause  enacted 
that  no  information  should  be  filed 
by  his  majesty’s  attorney  general 
within  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  unless  such 
information  should  be  so  filed  or 
exhibited  within  a  given  time  after 
the  misdemeanour  or  offence  done 
or  committed.  The  second  clause 
enacted  that  if  any  information 
filed  or  exhibited  ex-officio  be  not 
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proceeded  upon,  and  the  defen¬ 
dant  brought  to  trial  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  months  next  after 
the  day .  of  such  information,  all 
further  proceeding  upon  the  same 
information  should  cease  and  de¬ 
termine  ;  except  such  trial  should 
upon  cause  shewn  have  been  post¬ 
poned  by  any  rule  or  order  of  the 
king’s  bench.  ; 

Lord  Eilenborough  opposed  the 
motion.  With  respect  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Blackstone,  he  observ¬ 
ed,  that  at  the  time  of  writing  his 
commentaries  that ’judge  was  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant  of  criminal  law. 
He  was  far  from  slighting:  the 
memory  of  that  extraordinary 
man  ;  a  man  who  had  produced 
the  most  elegant  and  classical 
work  upon  the  dryest  subject  in 
the  language  ;  a  man  who  by  the 
spirit  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  had  set  forth  the  code  of  En¬ 
gland  had  allured  the  student,  and 
advanced  the  knowledge  of  our 
law  among  foreign  nations.  At 
the  time  however  when  Black- 
stone  compiled  his  lectures,  he.  was 
merely*a  fellow  of  All-Souls’  col¬ 
lege,  and  but  moderately  skilled  in 
the  law.  His  true  and  solid  know¬ 
ledge  was  acquired  after  war  els. 
He  grew  learned  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  work.  In  fact,  it  was 
Hot  so  much  his  learning  that 
made  his  book,  as  it  was  the  book 
that  made  him  learned.  There 
\vere  then  many  things  in  Black- 
gtone’s  work  which  as  a  lawyer, 
he  was  bound  to  say,  were  mis¬ 
statements,  .  Among  these  was 
the  proposition  to  which  lord  Hol¬ 
land  Fad  referred.  The  lawjof 
informations  was  as  old  as  Edward 
1st. :  Informations  were  in  fact 
the  only  process  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  criminal  acts  could 


be  conveyed  to  the  king’s  mind. 
Instead  of  the  attorney-general 
being  authorized  on  the  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  own  spleen  to  file  a 
criminal  information,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  motion  should  be 
made  in  open  court  under  those 
checks  which  a  particular  statute 
had  provided.  In  many  respects 
Indeed  the  system  of  informations 
appeared  to  him  a  more  wise,  a 
more  convenient  and  humane 
mode  of  proceeding  than  by  in¬ 
dictment.  If  a  man  made  an  affi¬ 
davit,  which  afterwards  .  turned 
out  to  be  false,  and  on  which  the 
attorney-general  had  filed  an  in¬ 
formation,  the  injured  party  might 
immediately  prosecute  his  oppo¬ 
nent.  But  if  the  accuser  went 
before  a  grand  jury,  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  perjury  could  not  so  easily 
be  brought,  as  in  that  case  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  malicious  mo¬ 
tives.  '  Imputations  upon  great 
law  officers  ought  not  to  be  care¬ 
lessly  thrown  out.  He,  in  his  ex¬ 
perience,  had  not  seen  one  that 
was  not  strictly  honourable,  and 
utterly  above  the  practices  with 
which  the  spirit  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions  charged  them  in;  genera]. 

Lord  Erskine  contended  that 
information?  eoc-cfficio  had  long 
been,  regarded  with  a  jealousy  by 
our  ancestors.  On  the  ,24th  of 
January,  1689,  a  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
among  whom  were  Mr,  Finch  and 
Mr.  Somers  was  appointed  by  the 
house  of  commons  to  bring  in  ge¬ 
neral  head?  of  such  things  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  Xo  be  consi¬ 
dered  for  the  better  securing  our 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  ;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  Sir  Geo. 
-Treby  reported,  among  several 
other  articles,  ‘  that  informations 
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in  the  court  of  king’s  bench"  should 
be  taken  away,’  and  to  this  part 
of  the  report  the  house  agreed  ; 
though  it  was  not  afterwards  spe¬ 
cifically  introduced  into  the  bill  of 


rights.  After  a  reply  from  lord 
Holland  the  house  divided  upon 
lord  Ellenborough’s  amendment, 
that  the  bill  be  rejected,  which 
was  carried  by  16  to  7. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

State  of  parties .  Sir  Thomas  Turton's  motion  for  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  Speeches  of  Mr, 
Whitbread ,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Tierney ,  and  Mr.  Perceval. 
Discussion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  in  declining  the 
Prince  Regent's  proffer  of  a  share  in  the  ministry.  A llusions  to  the 
Catholic  question.  The  motion  is  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Lord  Boring  don  s  motion  in  the  house  of  Peers  for  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  for  the  formation  of  a  more  efficient  administration. 
It  is  rejected.  State  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  General  po¬ 
pularity  of  Mr.  Perceval.  Assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval .  Parlia¬ 
mentary  provision  made  for  his  family.  Overtures  on  the  part  of  the 
cabinet  to  Lord  Wellesley  and,  Mr.  Canning.  They  are  declined. 
Mr.  Stuart  Worthy's  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  his  royal  highness  to  take  measures  for  the  formation  of  a 
more  efficient  government.  Supported  by  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Ward, 
and  Mr.  Canning.  Opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Ryder. 
Lord  Castlereagh' s  statement  of  his  own  conduct.  The  motion  is  car¬ 
ried  by  a  small  majority.  The  Prince  Regent' s  answer  to  the  address. 
Lord  Wellesley  is  authorized  to  form  an  administration.  The  present 
cabinet  peremptorily  declines  to  act  with  the  noble  marquess .  His 
communications  with  the  opposition.  Lord  Wellesley' s  commission  is 
terminated.  Lord  Wellesley  s  second  communication  with  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville ;  his  proposition  is  declined.  Lord  Wellesley  resigns 
his  commission.  Lord  Moira  is  entrusted  with  a  similar  negociation . 
Opens  a  communication  with  the  opposition  leaders.  The  negociation 
is  broken  off  on  the  part  of  the  household.  Lord  Liverpool  is  ap¬ 
pointed  first  Lord  of  the  treasury.  The  new  ministerial  arrangement 
is  announced  to  parliament.  Statements  of  Lord,  Wellesley  and,  Lord 
Moira  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Speech  of  Lord  Harrowby.  Lord 
Wellesley's  reply.  Earl  Grey's  account  of  his  own  conduct .  Lord 
Moira's  rejoinder.  Mr.  Stuart  Worthy's  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting  the  failure  of  the  negociation.  Lord  Milton's 
amendment.  Debate.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Cartwright ,  Mr.  Johnstone , 
and  Mr.  Elliott.  Lord  Yarmouth's  statement  with  respect  to  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  household.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Canning, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  motions  are  negatived.  Question  of  Air. 
Sheridan's  conduct  in  the  course  of  the  late  negociation.  Account  of 
the  new  Ministry. 
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We  have  described  in  our  first 
chapter  the  situation  in  which  the 
parties  which  divide  the  political 
arena  found  themselves  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  prince  regent’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  unrestricted  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  ill 
success  which  attended  the  over¬ 
tures  which  his  royal  highness  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  made  to  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  administration  founded 
on  a  more  extended  basis.  Al¬ 
though  the  country  at  large  was 
upon  the  whole  perfectly  wrell 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
prince  in  this  respect,  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  that 
feeling  was  not  participated  by 
the  party  which  had  thus  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  hopes  ;  and  the 
subject  was  shortly  after  taken 
up  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 
On  the  27th  of  February,  sir 
Thomas  Turton,  after  a  long 
speech,  in  which  he  arraigned  the 
whole  conduct  and  character  of 
the  present  administration,  moved 
that  the  house  should  resolve  it¬ 
self  into  a  Committee  to  consider 
of  the  state  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Matthew  Montague  opposed  the 
motion  :  he  reprobated  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  opposition  in  declining 
to  rally  round  the  throne  at  a  cri¬ 
sis  like  this,  and  spoke  in  terms 
of  the  highest  eulogy  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  talents  of  the  present 
ministers. 

Mr.  Whitbread  defended  the 
conduct  of  his  friends  in  refusing 
to  join  an  administration  betwixt 
whom  and  themselves  there  exist¬ 
ed  no  one  fixed  principle  of  union. 
It  was  said  that  the  catholic  ques¬ 
tion  was  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  a  cabinet  measure  ;  though  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital 
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importance  to  the  state,  it  was  to 
be  left  to  be  scrambled  for,  as  the 
slave  trade  had  been  for  twenty 
years.  Lord  Wellesley  had  re¬ 
signed  his  office,  and  it  wras  under¬ 
stood  that  he  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  noble  viscount  who  had  so 
distinguished  himself  as  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Walcheren  expedition. 
The  country  would  like  to  know 
how  that  noble  lord  meant  to 
conduct  himself  with  respect  to 
the  catholic  question.  Did  he 
mean  to  vote  for  the  catholic 
claims  ?  or  did  he  not  know  that 
his  right  honourable  friend  had 
the  power,  and  was  in  fact  en¬ 
gaged  to  frustrate  all  his  efforts  in 
their  favour  ?  On  a  question  so 
important,  the  first  minister  could 
not  surely,  for  the  sake  of  an  ac¬ 
cession  to  his  administration,  re¬ 
duce  himself  to  a  single  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  content  himself  with  a 
vote  in  the  cabinet.  How  a  man 
with  such  opinions,  therefore, could 
ever  put  pen  to  paper,  and  solicit 
such  men  as  lord  Grey  and  lord 
Grenville  to  join  him,  was  incon¬ 
ceivable.  No  man  who  valued 
his  character  could  have  acceded 
to  such  a  proposition  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  that  a 
coalition  with  ministers  on  the 
part  of  lords  Grey  and  Grenville 
would  not  in  his  opinion  have  been 
a  greater  inconsistency  now  than 
on  a  former  occasion  when  many 
of  the  opposition  consented  to  act 
with  them.  No  sacrifice  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  political  honour  would 
have  been  required  in  order  to 
have  formed  a  united  government 
of  both  parties  to  rule  over  the 
state.  That  prospect  however  had 
now  vanished :  the  noble  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  had  shut  out 
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all  hope  of  it.  Upon  the  subject 
of  the  Roman  catholies,  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  said  that  his  opinions  had 
not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
changed.  He  had,  when  in  the 
cabinet  before,  differed  from  Mr. 
Perceval  on  the  principle  of  that 
question.  He  was  friendly,  while 
his  right  honourable  friend  was 

O 

directly  opposed  to  those  claims  ; 
but  he  was  against  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  at  that  time,  and  he 
still  remained  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  what,  said  Lord  C.j  are  the 
views  of  opposition  on  this  subject  ? 
Does  or  does  not  lord  Grenville 
stand  to  his  professions  in  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Fingall  ?  (repeated  cries  of  hear, 
hear,  from  opposition.)  It  may  be 
so,  and  yet  when  I  read  in  the  letter 
of  lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  the 
duke  of  York,  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  come  into  power 
for  ever  so  short  a  time,  without 
recommending  the  immediate  re¬ 
peal  of  all  the  statutes  against  the 
catholics,  and  find  no  allusion  to 
any  protection  for  the  protestant 
church,  I  own  I  am  surprised.  I 
am  still  a  friend  to  the  catholic 
cause  ;  but  my  opinion  for  inclin¬ 
ing  to  this  side  of  the  house  rather 
than  the  other  is,  that  the  wish  of 
gentlemen  opposite  is  immediate 
and  unregulated  emancipation,  to 
which  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
accede  without  a  dereliction  of 
my  avowed  principles. 

Mr.  Tierney  lemarked  that  the 
noble  lord’s  principles  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  were  so  conveniently  con¬ 
structed  as  to  allow  him  to  be  on 
one  occasion  for  the  catholics,  and 
on  another  against  them  ;  be  had 
beep  sent  out  to  grass  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years,  and  Being  now  fresh 
and  vigorous  fpr  action  had  been 


again  caught  and  brought  back  to 
his  old  work.  It  was  clear  that 
lords  Grey  and  Grenville  could 
not  have  joined  the  king’s  present 
servants  without  a  base  abandon¬ 
ment  of  principle  ;  and  whoever 
advised  the  prince  to  write  the 
letter  making  the  proposal  to  them 
took  care  that  it  should  be  so 
couched  as  to  insure  a  refusal. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  conviction 
of  the  noble  lords  that  if  the  dis¬ 
contents  in  Ireland  were  not  im¬ 
mediately  removed,  there  was 
every  reason  .  to  apprehend  th£ 
most  dangerous  consequences  f 
and  when  it  was  asserted,  that 
lord  Grenville  had  shifted  Iiis 
ground,  it  Ought  not  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  two  years  of  increased 
confusion  had  since  been  witness¬ 
ed  in  Ireland,  and  lord  Grenville 
had  it  not. now  in  his  power  to 
offer  any  redress.  At  the  former 
period,  the  Catholics  declared  their 
readiness  to  meet  the  difficulties 
half-way ;  and  how  was  it  to  be 
ascertained  that  if  sincere  offers 
were  now  made  to  them,  they 
would  not  exhibit  the  same  dispo¬ 
sition  ?  Lord  Grenville  was  still  as 
desirous  as  ever  of  procuring  the 
necessary  safe-guards  if  they  could 
be  obtained,  but  if  not  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  avert  the  total  ruin  of  the 
country  by  making  a  comparative¬ 
ly  insignificant  sacrifice. 

With  respect  to  the  war  carried 
on  in  the  peninsula,  lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  observed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  minds  moved  as 
those  of  the  opponents  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  now  adopted  had  been,  to 
work  themselves  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  energy  as 
would  be  requisite  for  the  spirited 
prosecution  of  it.  Mr.  Tierney 
replied  that  in  his  opinion  the 
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measures  were  to  be  limited  by 
the  means,  although  there  could 
be  but  one  feeling  in  the  nation, 
that  to  the  utmost  of  our  means 
the  common  enemy  of  the  liberties 
of  man  was  to  be  resisted.  He 
desired  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood,  that  he  had  never  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  British  army  from 
the  peninsula  ;  all  he  wanted  was 
that  the  subject  should  be  soberly 
and  deliberately  investigated,  and 
that  the  house  should  not  be  led 
away  by  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
which  the  noble  lord  so  much  ad¬ 
mired. 

Mr.  Perceval  observed  that  the 
motion  was  in  reality  an  inquiry 
not  into  the  state  of  the  nation, 
but  into  the  state  of  parties.  The 
main  question  was  whether  it  was 
expedient  to  make  a  change  in  the 
prince  regent’s  councils.  His  noble 
friend  had  been  charged  with  a  re¬ 
markable  convenience  of  principle 
for  consenting  to  give  the  assistance 
of  his  talents  to  administration — 

‘  great  convenience  of  principle  !’ 
said  Mr.  Perceval,  £  and  from 
whence  did  this  charge  proceed? 
from  persons  in  the  par  ty  of  the  no¬ 
ble  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  who 
in  his  opinion  had  shewn  as  much 
convenience,  as  much  application  at 
least  of  principle  to  times  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  any  statesmen  that 
ever  lived.  Upon  the  breaking 
up  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration  in 
1806,  were  not  the  noble  lords  as 
much  convinced  as  now  of  the 
vital  necessity  of  carrying  that 
question  ?  But  though  in  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  their  power  did  they  not 
consent  to  let  it  sleep  for  one  ses¬ 
sion,  and  did  they  not  make  every 
effort  to  put  it  off  the  next  ?  Was 
it  not  kept  back  during  the  whole 


of  Mr.  Fox’s  life-time  ?  Did  they 
not  under  his  auspices  shew  such 
a  disposition  to  temporize,  that 
unless  it  had  been  forced  upon 
them,  it  might  be  concluded  they 
never  would  have  brought  it  on  ? 
And  then,  when  it  was  forced  up¬ 
on  them  what  did  they  do  ?  In¬ 
stead  of  recommending  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  their  vital  question  they 
stole  a  little  something  into  the 
mutiny  bill ;  but  the  introduction 
of  that  little  something  was  resist- 
ed,  and  strange  to  tell,  these  men 
of  consistency — these  unchanging 
and  unchangeable  men  gave  up 
even  that  little  something.  With 
what  face  such  men  could  stand 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  who 
knew  all  this,  and  talk  of  their 
consistency,  and  taunt  others  with 
the  want  of  it,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  He  did  not,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  treated  by 
others,  accuse  those  noble  lords  of 
being  actuated  by  any  base  view 
to  place  or  profit,  in  their  wishing 
to  remain  in  office.  No  such 
thing  ;  they  had  an  object  in  view 
which  no  doubt  they  thought  of 
importance ;  but  like  enlightened 
men,  seeing  they  could  not  carry 
their  favourite  measure  at  one 
time,  and  hoping  that  they  might 
at  another,  they  temporized — 
they  made  their  movements  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  a  particular  purpose 
— and  in  his  opinion  they  acted 
wisely — -but  when  called  upon 
for  their  assistance  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  affairs  of  the  nation,  any 
temporizing  was,  it  seemed,  im¬ 
possible.  Then  the  question  was 
of  such  vital  importance  that 
its  consideration  could  not  be 
delayed  for  a  single  month.  If 
they  were  admitted  to  power  on 
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their  own  terms,  was  it  possible  to 
carry  this  question  ?  Were  the 
Catholics  likely  to  give  those  se¬ 
curities  which  not  bigots,  but  en¬ 
lightened  statesmen — not  himself, 
but  lord  Grenville  required?  The 
catholics  would  not,  according  to 
the  principles  of  their  religion,  if 
he  knew  any  thing  of  it,  grant 
those  securities.  As  to  the  charge 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  cabinet  measure,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  that  a  difference  on 
this  head  ought  not  to  exclude 
any  man  of  talents  from  lending 
his  assistance  in  the  councils  of 
the  prince  regent.  As  far  as  im¬ 
mediate  concessions  were  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  he  begged  leave 
distinctly  to  state,  that  all  his  col¬ 
leagues,  whatever  shades  of  senti¬ 
ments  there  might  be  on  particular 
points,  concurred  in  this  opinion, 
that  at  the  present  time — whether 
from  the  state  of  the  catholics  of 
Ireland — whether  from  the  state 
of  the  pope,  that  this  was  not  the 
proper  time  for  them.  In  him¬ 
self,  Mr.  Perceval  added,  that 
without  aspiring  to  a  knowledge 
of  what  might  be  the  future  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  regent,  he  was  content 
to  serve  his  royal  highness  while 
he  would  accept  of  his  services. 
The  prince  had  thought  proper  to 
retain  him  in  his  service  with  all 
those  prejudices  which  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  limited  regency 
had  been  studiously  instilled  into 
his  mind  against  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vants,  and  which  prejudices  were 
conveyed  to  them  in  an  open, 
frank,  and  therefore  consolatory 
manner  ;  yet  at  the  end  of  the 
limited  regency,  such  an  expe¬ 
rience  had  he  of  those  servants — 
so  advantageous  to  his  country 
did  he  perceive  their  measures  to 


be— that  he  had  the  magnanimity 
to  avow  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  sentiments  res¬ 
pecting  them,  and  to  signify  his 
pleasure  that  they  should  continue 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Canning  construed  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  as  amounting  to  a  de¬ 
nunciation  of  perpetual  and  hope¬ 
less  exclusion  against  the  catholics 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  office ; 
he  deplored  the  effects  which  such 
a  declaration  would  have  upon  the 
quiet  of  Ireland,  and  said  he  was 
compelled  with  reluctance  to  sig¬ 
nify  his  disapprobation  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  acting  on  this  most  im¬ 
portant  subject  by  voting  for  the 
motion. 

On  a  division  there  were  found 
for  the  motion  136,  against  it  209  ; 
it  was  therefore  rejected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  73.  The  same  question 
was  brought  forward,  and  in  a  less 
disguised  form,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  by  lord  Boringdon,  who  on 
the  19  th  of  March  moved  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  prince  regent,  expres¬ 
sive  of  their  affectionate  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  royal  highness,  and 
pledging  their  constant  and  zea¬ 
lous  support  in  all  his  measures 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour 
of  the  nation  abroad,  and  of  its 
happiness  and  tranquillity  at  home. 
The  address  then  proceeded  to 
state  that  “  for  the  attainment  of 
these  objects,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  essential  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  wrhich  his  royal  highness 
may  be  graciously  pleased  to  com¬ 
mit  the  management  of  his  affairs 
should  be  so  composed  as  to 
unite,  as  far  as  possible,  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  will  of  all  classes 
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off  liis  majesty’s  subjects.  That 
in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  it 
is,  in  our  opinion,  impossible  that 
such  general  confidence  and  good 
will  should  be  enjoyed  by  any 
administration,  the  characteristic 
principle  of  whose  domestic  po¬ 
licy,  as  well  as  the  bond  of  whose 
connexion  in  office,  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  not  only  to  recommend, 
but  to  resist,  a  fair  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  consideration  of  those  civil 
disabilities  under  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  Roman  catholic  subjects  in 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
still  labour,  and  of  which  they 
complain  as  most  grievous  and 
oppressive.  That  we  therefore 
humbly  express  our  anxious  hope 
that  his  royal  highness  may  yet  be 
enabled  to  form  an  administration, 
which,  by  conciliating  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  all  descriptions  of  the 
community,  may  most  effectually 
call  forth  the  entire  resources  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  may  af¬ 
ford  to  his  royal  highness  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  conducting  to  a 
successful  termination  a  war  in 
which  are  involved  the  safety, 
honour,  and  prosperity  of  this 
country.” 

Lord  Grimstone  moved  an 
amendment,  thanking  his  royal 
highness  for  the  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
exercised  the  royal  authority  ;  and 
expressing  the  satisfaction  felt  by 
the  house  at  the  uniform  success 
which  had,  during  the  regency, 
attended  his  majesty’s  arms,  and 
all  the  beneficial  consequences 
which  had  resulted  from  the  aid 
and  assistance  afforded  by  his  royal 
highness  to  our  allies. 

The  motion  was  supported  by 
earls  Grey  and  Moira,  and  lord 
Erskine;  it  was  opposed  by  the 


lord  chancellor,  lord  Mulgrave, 
and  the  earl  of  Harrowby.  On 
a  division  there  were  found  for 
the  amendment,  contents  present, 
90  ;  proxies  75  ;  total  165.  Non- 
contents  present  48  ;  proxies  29  ; 
total  72.  After  this  the  previous 
question  was  put,  and  negatived 
without  a  division. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  these 
divisions  can  be  said  to  have  fair¬ 
ly  represented  the  repartition  of 
political  opinion  in  the  nation,  in 
general,  on  the  subject  of  the 
merits  of  the  present  ministry. 
The  minority  without  doors,  we 
believe,  was  not  quite  so  large  as 
that  within ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
number  of  those  who  were  desir¬ 
ous  of  seeing  a  change  of  admi¬ 
nistration  bore  by  yno  rrfeans  so 
large  a  proportion  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  There  was 
indeed  something  singular  in  the 
state  of  the  government  at  this 
period.  By  the  resignations  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  of  lord  Welles¬ 
ley,  the  cabinet  had  lost  the  only 
persons  possessing  deputation  for 
any  brilliancy  of  talent  of  which 
the  party  could  boast.  The  leader 
in  the  two  houses  was  a  man  ori¬ 
ginally  pretending  to  nothing  more 
than  good  sense  and  liberal  infor¬ 
mation  ;  he  had  however  com¬ 
pletely  conciliated  the  confidence 
of  the  country  and  in  a  more  decid¬ 
ed  degree  perhaps  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  during  the  present  reign, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  A  long  career  of  honour 
and  power  seemed  to  be  opening 
upon  him;  but  it  was  suddenly 
cut  short  by  one  of  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  acts  that  have  stained  our 
history.  On  Monday,  the  11th 
of  May,  about  a  quarter  past  five 
g  2 
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in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  enter¬ 
ing  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  Mr.  Perceval  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  a  pistol  bul¬ 
let,  and  expired  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  The  assassin  was  one 
Bellingham,  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  some 
mercantile  speculations  in  Russia, 
which  had  failed  *  and  in  the 
course  of  which  he  conceived  he 
had  undergone  much  oppression 
and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  government.  In  this  mal¬ 
treatment  he  further  appears  to 
have  imagined  he  had  a  claim  up¬ 
on  the  British  government  for  re¬ 
dress  and  compensation  ;  but  fail¬ 
ing  in  his  repeated  applications  to 
that  effect,  he  determined  to  do 
himself  justice  by  taking  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  person  of  some 
one  of  the  cabinet.  The  reader 
will  find  in  another  part  of  the 
volume  a  detailed  account  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  criminal. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
as  far  as  respected  this  particular 
act  he  was  labouring  under  some 
perversion  of  intellect ;  to  the  very 
last  he  justified  the  deed,  not  out 
of  bravado  or  desperation,  for  his 
demeanour  betrayed  nothing  of 
the  sort,  but  from  an  evident  and 
sincere  persuasion  that  he  had 
done  nothing  but  what  was  right 
and  natural  for  a  man  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  His  insanity,  however, 
for  such  it  seems  to  have  been, 
was  confined  to  this  point ;  in 
every  other  his  conduct  and  con¬ 
versation  was  perfectly  decorous 
and  rational.  Among  the  wise 
and  good  of  all  parties  there  was 
but  one  voice,  whether  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  pr  without  in  eulogy  of  the 


public  and  private  virtues  of  the 
departed  minister.  The  lower  re¬ 
tailers  of  disaffection  did  indeed, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  be¬ 
tray  something  of  that  rabid  exul¬ 
tation  which  a  calamity  of  this  na- 
ture  was  so  peculiarly  calculated 
to  call  forth.  The  assassin  on  his 
way  to  Newgate  on  the  night  of 
the  murder  was  cheered  by  a  part 
of  the  populace,  which  followed 
the  escort ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  disturbed  counties,  in  Notting- 
ham  particularly,  the  intelligence 
was  hailed  by  testimonies,  yet  more 
unequivoca  land  general,  of  popu¬ 
lar  triumph  and  jubilee.  But  these 
demonstrations  it  will  easily  be 
believed,  reached  not  beyond  the 
lowest  and  most  degraded  of  the 
rabble.  .  > 

The  first  business  of  parliament 
was  of  course  to  make  a  provision 
for  the  family  of  the  deceased 
statesman.  Mr.  Perceval  left  a 
widow  and  twelve  children,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  strong  claim  upon  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  the  country,  not  merely 
from  the  circumstances  of  their 
parent’s  death,  but  from  the  fact 
that  in  engaging  in  public  business, 
he  had  been  induced  to  abandon  a 
most  lucrative  profession,  the 
highest  honours  and  emoluments 
of  which  would  unquestionably 
have  crowned  his  perseverance  in 
its  pursuit.  Ministers  proposed 
an  annuity  of  20001.  a  year  for 
Mr.  Perceval's  widow,  withagrant 
ot  50,000/.  lor  the  children,  which 
were  voted  unanimously.  There 
was,  however,  a  general  feeling  in 
the  house  that  this  provision  wras 
inadequate,  but  as  Mr.  Whitbread 
and  some  others  of  the  opposition 
expressed  themselves  resolved  to 
resist  any  proposition  for  an  in- 
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crease  of  it,  the  ministers  were 
disinclined  to  provoke  any  thing 
like  a  division  of  opinion  on  such 
a  subject ;  the  duty  however  of 
doing  justice  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Holme  Sumner  and  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  and  when  it  was  further 
proposed,  on  their  suggestion,  that 
the  annuity  of  2000/.  a  year  to 
the  widow,  should  descend  to  Mr. 
Perceval’s  eldest  son,  who  was 
further  to  have  granted  to  him  a 
sum  of  1000/.  a  year,  until  his 
mother’s  annuity  should  so  de¬ 
volve,  the  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  171 
to  16. 

While  this  arrangement  was  be¬ 
ing  made  the  matter  of  discussion 
in  parliament,  ministers  were  anx¬ 
iously  employed  in  considering 
how  they  might  best  supply  the 
defalcation  of  talent  and  character 
which  they  had  sustained  in  the 
loss  of  their  distinguished  chief 
and  leader.  Lord  Liverpool  was 
in  the  first  instance  authorized  by 
the  prince  regent  to  apply  to  the 
marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning;  accordingly  on  the  17th  of 
May  he  had  interviews  succes¬ 
sively  with  both  those  personages, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  printed  minutes  given 
among  the  state  papers.  Among 
the  same  documents  will  be  found 
the  reasons  assigned  by  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  for  de¬ 
clining  the  overtures  of  lord  Li¬ 
verpool.  These  are  principally 
grounded  upon  the  circumstance 
of  the  unaltered  views  professed 
to  be  entertained  by  lord  Liver¬ 
pool  and  his  colleague  respecting 
the  question  of  concessions  to  the 
catholics ;  we  cannot  but  suspect 
however  that  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  ministerial  arrangement, 
by  which  lord  Liverpool  was  to 


become  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  lord  Castlereagh  to  retain  the 
secretaryship  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  lead  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  constituted  another,  and 
perhaps  greater  difficulty. 

The  result  of  this  negociation  was 
almost  immediately  made  known 
by  the  publication  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  which  had  taken  place  ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  May  21, 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  a  leading  and 
influential  member  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  side  of  the  house,  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  an  address 
to  the  prince  regent,  praying  his 
royal  highness  to  take  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  might  be  best  calculated 
to  form  an  efficient  administration. 
He  observed  that  it  was  notorious 
that  an  administration  was  now 
upon  the  eve  of  being  formed 
which  no  impartial  man  thought 
adequate  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  and  he  thought  it  a 
more  manly  part  to  resist  in  limine 
the  formation  of  such  a  govern¬ 
ment,  than  to  look  idly  on  while 
it  was  forming,  and  afterwards 
commence  a  systematic  opposition 
against  it.  He  was  upon  terms 
of  personal  friendship  with  many 
of  the  leading  persons  of  the 
present  government,  but  that 
consideration,  however  strong, 
should  not  influence  his  conscien¬ 
tious  judgment  of  their  capabili¬ 
ties  as  part  of  the  present  admi¬ 
nistration.  If  they  wrere  not  very 
strong  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Perceval’s  great  talents,  they  wrere 
certainly  wrorse  than  weak  without 
them.  Neither  was  this  a  new 
question  ;  it  had  been  decided  up¬ 
on  before;  in  1806  the  present 
government  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  He  applauded 
lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning 
for  their  refusal  to  accede  to  the 
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present  government  upon  the  terms 
that  had  been  proposed.  Mr. 
■Wort-ley  said,  lie  had  been  a  uni¬ 
form  opponent  of  the  catholic 
claims,  but  that  after  the  late  dis¬ 
cussion  and  division  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  he  thought  all  further  oppo¬ 
sition  vain.  It  was  idle  to  attempt 
to  form  a  strong  administration,  un¬ 
less  something  was  done  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  catholics.  He  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  an  administration 
formed  upon  a  liberal  basis,  cal¬ 
culated  to  comprehend  the  talents 
and  influence  of  the  country.  He 
had  made  the  motion  of  his  own 
free  will.  He  had  consulted  with 
no  one ;  indeed  he  did  not  then 
know  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
seconded.  In  doing  it  he  felt  per¬ 
sonal  pain  from  his  relation  to  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  below 
him  ;  but  it  was  a  sacrifice  which 
he  made  on  the  altar  of  public 
duty. 

Lord  Milton  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Eyre,  as  an  unconstitutional  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  he  moved  an 
amendment,  that  the  other  orders 
of  the  day  be  now  read.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  supported  the  amend¬ 
ment.  He  asked  what  was  the 
utmost  inconvenience  of  waiting 
for  the  measures  of  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  ?  A  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night  might  be  lost ;  and  was  it 
for  such  an  advantage  as  this  that 
they  were  to  depart  from  a  great 
constitutional  principle  ?  The 
crown  had  first  to  do  its  part ;  the 
house  would  then  judge  of  the 
measures  of  administration,  and 
proceed  accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ward  maintained 
that  this  was  not  a  time  to  wait 
until  they  could  nicely  canvass 


this  or  that  particular  measure. 
The  country  required  men  whose 
every  step  it  was  not  necessary  to 
watch.  The  time,  the  circum¬ 
stances,  demanded  an  administra¬ 
tion  which  could  do  something  by 
authority — an  administration  with 
some  name  and  strength  to  give  it 
credit  in  public  opinion.  Even 
those  who  approved  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  present  men  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  it.  But  what 
must  the  nature  of  that  system  be 
to  which  there  was  such  a  general 
hostility,  that  all  the  arts  and 
blandishments  of  the  court,  could 
not  procure  any  others  to  attempt 
to  support  it,  except  the  present 
ministers  ?  If  this  administration 
rested  on  any  principle,  it  was 
anti-catholic  ;  and,  this  anti-catho¬ 
lic  ministry  came  to  the  house 
supported  by  lord  Castlereagh. 

Mr.  Ryder  said,  he  believed 
there  was  no  instance  in  our  his¬ 
tory  where  the  house  had  inter¬ 
fered  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  ministry.  Were  not  the  persons 
who  were  to  compose  the  present 
ministry  those  who  for  the  last 
four  years  had  been  receiving  the 
uniform  approbation  of  parliament 
and  of  his  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  ?  And  could  the  house  now 
consistently  adopt  a  motion,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  overturn 
.that  government?,  As  for  the  late 
offers  that  had  been  made  to  two 
distinguished  individuals,  they  had 
been  made  with  perfect  sincerity. 
He  understood  that  among:  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Canning’s  refusal, 
was  the  treating  of  the  catholic 
claims  as  a  government  question. 
Whether  his  right  hon.  friend 
would  have  persisted  in  this  new 
view  of  the  subject  he  knew 
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not;  if  he  had,  it  would  indeed 
have  proved  a  bar  to  his  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  present  ministry. 
As  for  his  lion,  friend’s  motion  re¬ 
lative  to  the  catholic  question  for 
the  20th  of  the  present  month, 
Mr.  Ryder  apprehended  that  had 
he  accepted  office,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  bringing  forward  that  mo¬ 
tion  would  have  been  superseded, 
because  it  would  then  have  been 
in  his  power  to  direct  the  attention 
of  his  colleagues  to  the  subject  in 
a  more  efficacious  manner. 

Mr.  Canning  remarked,  that  the 
motion  had  been  designated  as  un¬ 
precedented,  as  aiming  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  inverting  the  march  of 
the  constituent  powers  of  the  state. 
But  how  had  this  alarming  propo¬ 
sition  been  met  ?  By  an  amend¬ 
ment  simply  moving  the  other 
orders  of  the  day.  No  very  fa¬ 
vourable  specimen  of  what  might 
hereafter  be  expected  from  the 
boasted  vigour  and  ability  of  the 
present  administration.  As  to 
what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Ryder 
respecting  the  motion,  of  which  I 
have  given  notice  ;  ‘  no  doubt,’  said 
Mr.  Canning,  ‘  had  I  consented  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  administra¬ 
tion,  I  should  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  calling  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  subject.  But 
what  would  have  been  the  result? 
I  should  have  moved  it  in  the  ca¬ 
binet  to  be  beaten,  there,  instead 
of  moving  it  in  the  commons  to 
be  beaten  here  ;  I  consider  myself 
rather  bound  to  move  it  here,  to 
be  beaten  here,  and  for  this  ob¬ 
vious  reason,  that  it  may  appear 
to  the  public  that  the  pledge  I 
gave  has  not  been  forfeited,  and 
that  I  have  used  my  best  exertions 
to  carry  my  object  into  execution. 
I  have  never  stated  an  opinion, 


nor  do  I  hold  it,  that  concessions 
to  the  catholics  unrestricted,  un¬ 
qualified  and  precipitate,  were 
either  politic  or  just.  Other 
honourable  men  may  entertain 
conscientiously  different  senti¬ 
ments,  but  I  am  bound  only  by 
my  own,  and  those  have  always 
been  uttered  in  one  direction.  Nor 
do  I  demand  concessions  to  my 
opinions.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  shall  be  fairly  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  considered,  with  a  view  to  the 
arrival  at  some  practical  conclusion, 
and  that  it  should  be  investigated 
where  alone  it  can  be  done  with  a 
hope  of  a  favourable  result — in 
the  cabinet.  I  required  only  that 
the  important  topic  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  question  demands 
it ;  you  ought  to  give  it,  and  I 
will  add  ere  long  you  must  give 
it.’ 

Lord  Castlereaglr  admitted  the 
right  of  the  house  to  address  the 
crown  on  urgent  occasions,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  execution  of  injurious 
measures,  he  therefore  thought 
that  the  motion  had  been  met  in  a 
proper  manner  by  moving  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  day.  The  direct  ne¬ 
gative  might  have  been  liable  to 
serious  misconstruction.  The  right 
distinction  had  been  taken  when  it 
was  said,  that  the  house  was  not 
by  circumstances  justified  at  this 
moment  to  interfere,  not  that  it 
ought  not  to  interfere  at  all.  Be¬ 
fore  the  house  voted  by  a  concur¬ 
rence  with  this  motion,  that  the 
sovereign  had  not  done  all  in  his 
power  to  attain  the  desired  object, 
it  would  be  fit  to  inquire  whether 
nothing  stood  between  the  crown 
and  the  formation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  so  much  desired  by  all  par¬ 
ties.  For  himself  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  he  asserted  that  they  op¬ 
posed  no  obstacles.  But  if  they 
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had  given  the  pusillanimous  ad¬ 
vice,  that  because  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  had  deprived  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  one  of  its  members,  that 
the  administration  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  they  would  indeed  have 
merited  to  be  stigmatized  as  the 
basest  of  mortals.  For  himself 
he  bad  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  at  a 
time  when,  for  want  of  abler  as¬ 
sistance,  a  more  effective  and  de¬ 
sirable  arrangement  could  not  take 
place,  not  to  abandon  his  situa¬ 
tion.  Aware,  however,  that  his 
presence  might  be  in  the  way  of  a 
more  desirable  arrangement,  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  tender  his 
resignation  to  the  prince  regent. 
He  was  no  party  whatever  to  the 
negociations  which  had  recently 
taken  place.  As  to  the  catholic 
question,  whenever  it  could  be 
shewn  that  the  catholic  body  were 
disposed  to  concede  those  securi¬ 
ties,  which  not  only  he,  but  Mr. 
Pitt  and  lord  Grenville  had  always 
deemed  necessary,  he  should  be 
willing  to  espouse  their  claims. 
He  should  be  a  base  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  man  if  he  were  not  readily  to 
acknowledge  that  the  catholics  had 
materially  assisted  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  measure  of  the  union,  but 
he  denied  that  any  positive  or 
particular  pledge  was  given  to 
them  at  that  period. 

On  a  division  there  were  found 
for  the  previous  question  170; 
against  it  174;  Mr.  Wortley’s  mo¬ 
tion  was  then  carried  without  a 
division.  This  majority  would  seem 
to  have  been  attributable  to  the 
accidental  exclusion  from  the  divi¬ 
sion,  of  some  six  or  eight  minis¬ 
terial  members ;  for  when  Mr. 
Wortley  moved  that  the  address 
be  presented  to  the  regent  by 
such  members  of  the  house  a3 


were  of  his  majesty’s  privy  coun¬ 
cil  ;  a  second  division  took  place, 
and  there  were  found  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  174,  against  it  176;  it  was 
accordingly  lost  by  a  majority  of 
two. 

Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  expressed  their  surprise  at 
this  result,  and  their  confidence 
that  the  house  would  not  allow  a 
motion  of  such  high  importance 
from  any  circumstance  of  manage¬ 
ment  or  finesse  to  remain  a  dead 
letter.  After  some  further  con¬ 
versation,  Mr.  Wynn  moved  that 
the  address  be  presented  to  the 
prince  regent  by  Mr.  Wortley  and 
lord  viscount  Milton  ;  no  opposi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  this  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to  without  a  di¬ 
vision. 

On  the  following  morning,  May 
22,  Mr.  Wortley  reported  to  the 
house  that  he  had  waited  on  the 
prince  regent  with  their  address,  to 
which  his  royal  highness  had  been 
pleased  to  return  the  following 
most  gracious  answer.  “  I  shall 
take  into  my  serious  and  imme¬ 
diate  consideration,  the  address 
which  I  have  received  from  the 
house  of  commons.” 

Accordingly  the  prince  imme¬ 
diately  laid  his  commands  on  lord 
Wellesley,  to  form  the  plan  of  an 
administration  to  be  submitted  for 
his  approbation.  Of  the  nego¬ 
ciations  which  followed,  full  and 
complete  details  will  be  found 
among  the  documents  given  in  the 
second  part  of  our  volume.  It 
will  there  be  seen  that  an  applica^ 
tion  was  made  simultaneously  to 
the  present  ministry,  and  to  the 
opposition  for  the  formation  of  an 
administration  which  should  com¬ 
prehend,  without  any  indivi¬ 
dual  and  party  exclusion  what- 
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ever,  as  mapy  as  possible  of  such 
persons  as  might  be  able  to  agree 
in  giving  their  public  service  to 
the  country  on  these  two  princi¬ 
ples  ;  1st,  the  taking  into  the 
early  and  serious  consideration  of 
the  executive  government,  the 
state  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  ;  and  2dly.  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war  in  the  penin¬ 
sular,  with  the  best  means  of  the 
country. 

The  prosecution  of  the  nego- 
ciation  with  the  existing  cabinet 
was  cut  short  at  once  by  a  pe¬ 
remptory  declaration  on  the  part 
of  lord  Liverpool,  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  felt  themselves  bound 
to  decline  the  proposal  of  becom¬ 
ing  members  of  an  administration 
to  be  formed  by  lord  Wellesley. 
It  would  appear  that  ministers  had 
taken  some  offence  at  the  imme¬ 
diate  publication  of  their  late  over¬ 
tures  to  lord  Wellesley  and  Mr. 
Canning ;  and  that  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  in  part  to  that 
circumstance  the  success  of  Mr. 
Wortley’s  motion.  Since  that,  how¬ 
ever,  another  publication  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  journals,  appa¬ 
rently  sanctioned  by  lord  W ellesley, 
and  professing  to  contain  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
had  thought  himself  bound  to  re¬ 
sign  his  office  in  February  last. 
In  this  paper  it  was  said  that  lord 
Wellesley’s  objections  to  remain 
in  the  cabinet  arose  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  from  the  lame  and  imperfect 
scale  on  which  the  efforts  in  the 
peninsular  were  conducted ;  that 
Mr.  Perceval  always  contended 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  extend 
those  efforts  ;  that  the  cabinet  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Perceval  implicitly ; 
that  lord  Wellesley  had  repeatedly, 
and  with  great  reluctance,  yielded 


his  opinions  to  the  cabinet  on  this 
and  many  other  important  points  ; 
that  in  fact  he  was  convinced  by 
experience  that  the  cabinet  neither 
possessed  ability  or  knowledge  to 
devise  a  good  plan,  nor  temper  nor 
discernment  to  adopt  what  he  now 
thought  necessary,  unless  Mr. 
Perceval  should  concur  with  lord 
Wellesley.  The  paper  then  went 
on  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Perceval  had  urged  the 
prince  regent  to  accept  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley’s  offer  of  resigning  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  restric¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  added  that  lord 
W.  had  declared  to  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  that  he  personally  was  ready 
to  serve  with  Mr.  Perceval  in  a  ca¬ 
binet  formed  on  the  principles  of 
modified  concession  to  the  catho¬ 
lics,  and  an  extension  of  our  ex¬ 
ertions  in  the  peninsular  ;  but  that 
he  never  again  would  serve  under 
Mr.  Perceval  in  any  circumstances. 
He  said  that  he  would  serve  under 
lord  Moira,  or  lord  Holland,  on 
the  proposed  principles  ;  he  made 
no  exception  to  any  prime  minis¬ 
ter  but  Mr.  Perceval,  whom  he 
considered  to  be  incompetent  to 
fill  that  office,  although  sufficiently 
qualified  for  inferior  situations. 

In  reply  to  lord  Wellesley’s 
communication  to  them,  the  op¬ 
position  leaders  stated,  that  on  the 
first  of  the  two  points  adverted  to 
by  lord  W.  on  the  catholic  claims, 
their  opinion  was  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition  here.  On  the 
second  point  they  said,  that  no 
persons  could  feel  more  strongly 
than  they  did  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  a  successful 
termination  of  the  war  in  Spain  ; 
but  that  the  more  or  less  vigorous 
prosecutions  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  was  a  question  not  of  prin- 
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ciple  but  of  policy ;  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  circumstances  in  their 
nature  temporary  and  fluctuating, 
and  in  many  cases  known  only  to 
persons  in  official  situations ;  all 
they  could  undertake  for  in  such 
question,  therefore,  was  no  more 
than  a  deliberate  and  dispassionate 
consideration  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  as  they 
might  appear  ;  but  they  added  that 
they  could  not  in  sincerity  conceal 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances,  they  entertained  the 
strongest  doubts  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  an  increase  in  any  branch 
of  public  expenditure. 

This  answer  was  returned  on 
the  following  day  (May  24)  from 
which  time  for  the  space  of  a  week 
nothing  further  was  done  by  lord 
Wellesley  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  negociation.  The  noble  mar¬ 
quis  himself  would  seem  to  have 
been  for  some  days  in  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  his  commission  was  at 
an  end  ;  and  Mr.  Canning  thought 
it  necessary  (May  26)  to  enquire 
of  one  of  the  ministers  (lord  Mel¬ 
ville)  how  the  business  stood  in 
that  respect,  and  whether  the  for¬ 
mer  administration  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  re-established.  The 
reply  which  lord  Melville  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  give  to  this  inquiry 
was,  that  lord  Wellesley’s  com¬ 
mission  was  considered  by  the 
prince  regent  as  being  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  persons  now  holding 
offices  held  them  only  until  their 
successors  should  be  appointed. 
It  would  appear  that  during  this 
interval  the  ministers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  considering,  under  the 
especial  command  of  the  prince 
regent,  how  far  they  could  ad¬ 
vance  to  meet  the  first  of  the  two 
propositions  laid  down  as  the  basis 


of  the  administration  to  be  formed 
by  lord  Wellesley.  It  is  not  clear 
with  what  particular  view  this 
point  was  proposed  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  ;  or  how  in  any  event  it 
was  expected  to  overcome  their 
declared  repugnance  to  form  part 
of  an  administration  constructed 
by  the  noble  marquis. 

At  any  rate  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  result  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  was  unfavourable  to  the  pro¬ 
jected  compromise.  But  although 
all  hopes  of  assistance  from  the 
present  cabinet  seemed  now  to  be 
at  an  end,  it  was  not  until  the  first 
of  June  that  lord  Wellesley  was 
authorized  to  address  himself  to 
the  other  side  of  the  housed  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  first  of  June  he 
communicated  to  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  that  the  regent  had  sig¬ 
nified  his  pleasure  that  he  (lord 
Wellesley)  should  conduct  the 
formation  of  the  administration  in 
all  its  branches,  and  should  be 
first  commissioner  of  the  trea¬ 
sury;  and  that  lord  Moira,  lord 
Erskine,  and  Mr.  Canning  should 
be  members  of  the  cabinet.  That 
it  was  the  prince’s  wish  that  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  should  recom¬ 
mend  on  the  part  of  their  friends 
the  names  of  four  persons  (if  the 
cabinet  should  consist  of  twelve) 
and  of  five,  if  it  should  consist 
of  thirteen,  to  be  appointed  by  his 
royal  highness  to  fill  such  situa¬ 
tions  as  should  be  hereafter  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  the  selection  of  the  names 
being  left  to  lords  Grey  and  Gren¬ 
ville,  without  any  exception  or 
personal  exclusion. 

We  think  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  noble  lords  to 
whom  this  proposal  was  addressed 
could  have  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  accede  to  it.  In  their 
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answer  to  it,  they  remarked  that 
*  We  are  invited  not  to  discuss  with 
your  lordship,  or  with  any  other 
public  men,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  in  such  cases  the  various 
and  important  considerations,  both 
of  measures  and  arrangements 
which  belong  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  government,  but  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  his  royal  highness  a  num¬ 
ber  limited  by  previous  stipula¬ 
tion,  of  persons  willing  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  cabinet,  of  which  the 
outlines  are  already  definitely 
arranged.  To  this  proposal  we 
could  not  accede  without  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  the  very  object  which 
the  house  of  commons  has  recom¬ 
mended,  the  formation  of  a  strong 
and  efficient  administration.  We 
enter  not  into  the  examination  of 
the  relative  propositions,  or  of  the 
particular  arrangements  which  it 
has  been  judged  necessary  thus 
previously  to  establish.  It  is  to 
the  principle  of  disunion  and  jea¬ 
lousy  that  we  object ;  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  balance  of  contending  in¬ 
terests  in  a  cabinet  so  measured 
.  out  by  preliminary  stipulations.’ 

This  answer  was  returned  on 
the  3rd  of  June.  On  the  same 
day  lord  Wellesley  announced  in 
the  house  of  lords  that  he  had  that 
morning  tendered  to  the  prince 
.regent  his  resignation  of  the  au¬ 
thority  which  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  been  pleased  to  vest  in 
.him  for  the  arrangement  of  an 
.administration;  and  the  noble 
.marquess  expressed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  house  his  deep  regret, 
that  *  the  most  dreadful  personal 
.animosities,  the  most  terrible  diffi¬ 
culties,  arising  out  of  questions 
the  most  complicated  arid  impor¬ 
tant,  should  have  interposed  ob- 
.stacles  to  prevent  that  arrange¬ 


ment  which  was  so  desirable  for 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
country.’ 

Lord  Moira  was  next  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  this  arduous 
negociation,  and  on  the  6th  of 
June  he  signified  to  lords  Grey 
and  Grenville  that  he  had  received 
the  prince  regent’s  instructions  to 
take  steps  towards  the  formation 
of  a  ministry,  and  was  authorized 
especially  to  address  himself  to 
their  lordships.  In  consequence 
of  this  communication,  a  meeting 
took  place  the  same  day  between 
lord  Moira  and  the  two  opposition 
lords  ;  at  which  lord  Erskine  was 
also  present.  The  discussion  that 
ensued  was  not  however  of  great 
length.  After  certain  preliminary 
explanations  had  been  exchanged, 
in  the  course  of  which  lord  Moira 
stated  that  he  had  received  this 
commission  without  any  restric¬ 
tion  or  limitation  whatever  being 
laid  by  the  prince  on  their  con¬ 
sidering  any  points  that  they  judg¬ 
ed  useful  for  his  service ;  it  was 
asked  by  the  other  parties,  whe¬ 
ther  this  full  liberty  extended  to 
a  consideration  of  new  appoint¬ 
ments  to  those  great  offices  of  the 
household  which  had  been  usually 
included  in  the  political  arrange¬ 
ments  made  on  a  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  intimating  their  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
act  on  the  same  principle  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Lord  Moira  answered,  that  the 
prince  had  laid  no  restriction  on 
him  in  that  respect,  and  had  never 
pointed,  in  the  most  distant  man¬ 
ner,  at  the  protection  of  those  offi¬ 
cers  from  removal ;  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him,  (lord  Moira) 
however,  to  concur  in  making 
the  exercise  of  this  power  positive 
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and  indispensable  in  the  formation 
of  the  administration,  because  he 
should  deem  it  on  public  grounds 
peculiarly  objectionable. 

To  this  lord  Grey  and  lord 
Grenville  replied,  that  they  also 
acted  on  public  grounds  alone, 
and  with  no  other  feeling  what¬ 
ever  than  that  which  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  giving  to  a  new 
government  that  character  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  stability,  and  those 
marks  of  the  constitutional  sup¬ 
port  of  the  crown,  which  were 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  act  use¬ 
fully  for  the  public  service ;  and 
that  on  these  grounds  it  appeared 
to  them  indispensable  that  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  great  offices  of  the 
court  with  the  public  administra¬ 
tion,  should  be  clearly  established 
in  its  first  arrangement.  Accord- 
ingly  upon  this  point  the  discus¬ 
sion  broke  up,  and  the  parties 
separated,  without  having  at  all 
adverted  to  the  question  of  official 
arrangements. 

This  took  place  on  Saturday, 
June  4th.  When  the  house  of 
lords  next  met,  on  the  Monday 
following,  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
stated  in  his  place  that  the  prince 
regent  had  that  day  been  pleased 
to  appoint  him  first  lord  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  treasury,  and  that 
his  royal  highness  had  given  au¬ 
thority  for  completing  the  other 
arrangements  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lord  Moira  then  rose  to  express 
his  regret  that  his  endeavours  to 
conciliate  public  men,  and  to  form 
an  administration  which  should 
possess  the  full  confidence  of  the 
country,  had  unhappily  failed.  It 
was  consolatory  however  to  know 
that  in  the  proposition  which  the 
prince  regent  had  authorized  him 


to  submit  to  his  noble  friends 
there  was  no  reservation  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  that  it  was  made  with 
the  most  entire  disposition  to  give 
every  effect  to  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and 
after  what  had  happened,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  give  his  support 
to  the  administration  which  the 
noble  earl  (Liverpool)  had  been 
commissioned  to  form,  so  far  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  principles  he  had  so  often 
avowed  in  that  house. 

Lord  Wellesley  then  described 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late 
negociations,  and  explained  the 
expression  he  had  used  on  a  for¬ 
mer  night,  and  which  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  remark, 
respecting  the  personal  animosities 
which  he  had  represented  as  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement 
so  desirable,  by  referring  to  the 
declaration  of  lord  Liverpool,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  would 
consent  to  take  office  in  an  ad¬ 
ministration  formed  by  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley. 

Lord  Harrowby,  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  denied  that  they  had 
been  actuated  by  any  personal 
animosity  towards  lord  Welles¬ 
ley  ;  in  proof  of  which  he  observ¬ 
ed,  that  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  notice  had  been 
given  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley’s  ad¬ 
dress,  they  offered  to  form  an  ad¬ 
ministration  with  the  noble  mar¬ 
quess  ;  himself  to  have  the  most 
distinguished  place  in  it.  ‘  But,’ 
continued  lord  Harrowby,  ‘  did  no¬ 
thing  intervene  between  that  pe¬ 
riod  and  the  period  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  referred  to  by  the  noble 
lord  ?  Was  it  nothing  that  the  cor- 
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respondence  between  the  noble 
marquess  and  my  noble  friend 
should  have  been  published  on 
Thursday  in  the  newspapers  ?  And 
this  too  without  the  explanatory  * 
letter  of  my  noble  friend,  respect¬ 
ing  which  a  notice  was  given  that 
it  would  be  published  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  day ;  although  had  that 
letter  appeared  with  the  rest  of 
the  correspondence  the  decision 
in  another  place  might  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  was. 
Could  we  have  any  confidence  in 
negociating  with  the  noble  lord, 
when  it  was  thus  discovered  that 
the  parties  were  to  be  made  par¬ 
ties  to  the  negociation  step  by 
step ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  the  noble  lord  should  thus 
have  thought  it  right  to  publish 
this  correspondence,  and  not  have 
thought  it  equally  proper  to  pub¬ 
lish  that  which  took  place  in  his 
recent  negociation  with  the  noble 
lords  on  the  other  side.  But  was 
this  all?  Was  there  not  a  state¬ 
ment  published  in  the  newspapers 
in  which  the  noble  lord  accused 
his  late  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 
of  incapacity  to  originate  any  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  in  winch  he  declared  that 
none  of  us  were  fit  or  able  to  act 
with  him — that  we  were  wholly 
unworthy  and  incapable.  Nay, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  for 
the  whole  of  the  two  years  he  had 
been  in  office  perpetual  differences 
of  opinion  existed  between  him 
and  the  other  members  of  the  ca¬ 
binet.  This  is  strange !  I  have 
really  nothing  for  it,  my  lords, 
but  to  suppose  I  have  been  in  a 
dream  for  these  last  two  years, 
during  the  whole  of  which  period 


I  have  fondly  imagined  that  my 
noble  friends  and  myself  were  act¬ 
ing  in  perfect  unison  with  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  noble  marquess. 
The  time  and  the  circumstances 
chosen  for  this  publication  were 
calculated  to  wound  our  feelings 
in  a  ten-fold  degree — to  wound 
them  through  the  memory  of  him 
who  had  just  then  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  an  assassin — :whom  we 
considered  as  the  life  and  soul  of 
our  cabinet.  Was  this  a  moment 
for  the  publication  of  an  attack  on 
his  character,  when  he  was  no 
longer  in  existence  to  answer  it  ?. 
Was  it  fitting  that  when  we  had 
just  returned  from  following  his 
hearse  to  the  tomb,  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  a  statement  should 
be  thrust  upon  us  ?  All  this  rous¬ 
ed,  not  personal  animosity,  but 
those  feelings  which  rendered  it 
impossible  that  we  could  cordially 
unite  with  the  noble  lord  in  any 
administration.’ 

In  conclusion,  lord  Harrowby 
said,  that  after  the  failure  of  the 
late  negociations  it  would  have 
been  a  gross  dereliction  of  their 
duty  had  his  colleagues  refused 
to  join  in  an  administration  in 
support  of  the  just  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  thereby  throwing  the 
government  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  those  whose  opinions 
were  decidedly  hostile  to  those 
measures  which  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  repeated  approba¬ 
tion  of  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Lord  Wellesley  expressly  de¬ 
nied  being  a  party  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  that  had  been  adverted  to. 

4  The  facts,’  said  he,  ‘  are  simply 
these.  When  I  tendered  my  re- 


*  The  explanatory  letter  alluded  to  will  be  found  in  its  place  among  the 
papers  relating  to  this  negociation.  See  State  Papers. 
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signation  to  the  prince  regent,  his 
royal  highness  was  pleased  to  re¬ 
quest  me  to  continue  to  hold  my 
office  until  the  expiration  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  regency.  I 
obeyed  his  royal  highness’s  com¬ 
mands  ;  but  having  found  that 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
restrictions,  Mr.  Perceval  had  two 
or  three  times  recommended  to 
the  regent  my  immediate  super- 
session,  I  did,  in  a  conversation 
with  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool¬ 
sack,  express  my  opinion  that 
such  a  procedure  was  unmannerly. 
As  to  the  statement  which  was 
published  there  are  expressions  in 
it  which  it  must  be  manifest  are 
not  mine  ;  the  fact  is,  that  many 
of  my  friends  who  were  very 
anxious  with  respect  to  the  causes 
of  my  resignation  took  down  in 
writing  expressions  which  I  drop¬ 
ped  in  the  heat  of  conversation, 
some  of  which  I  would  now  recal, 
but  which  I  would  not  substantially 
retract.  Many  applications  were 
made  for  the  publication  of  the 
statement ;  but  it  was  uniformly 
refused  ;  I  was  horror-struck  at 
seeing  it  published  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  would  have  given  any 
sum  of  money  to  have  recalled  it. 
The  paper  was  not  mine.  It  was 
not  couched  in  language  which  I 
should  have  used  in  a  document 
intended  for  the  public  eye  ;  and 
more  especially  at  a  moment  when 
the  country  had  lost  a  man  of 
most  irreproachable  character,  of 
the  most  perfect  integrity,  of  the 
mildest  and  most  amiable  quali¬ 
ties.  But  all  this  does  not  make 
it  necessary  that  I  should  acknow- 
ledge  him  to  be  possessed  of  that 
power  and  frame  of  mind  which 
marks  out  a  man  for  the  conduct 
of  great  public  concerns.  It  can 
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be  no  insult  to  any  man  to  say 
that  he  is  not  qualified  for  the 
high  offices  of  state.  With  all  my 
respect  for  the  virtues  and  excel¬ 
lencies  of  the  late  minister,  I  still 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say,  that  I  did 
not  consider  him  a  fit  man  to  lead 
the  councils  of  this  great  empire.’ 

With  respect  to  the  publication 
of  the  correspondence  with  lord 
Liverpool,  lord  Wellesley  said, 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  in  the 
letters  which  were  written  on 
either  side  there  was  one  word 
that  ought  to  have  been  concealed. 
With  respect  to  lord  Liverpool’s 
explanatory  letter,  he  confessed 
he  thought  it  wholly  extraneous  ; 
and  he  had  imagined  that  by  for¬ 
bearing  to  publish  it  he  did  the 
noble  lord  a  favour  instead  of  an 
injury. 

Earl  Grey,  adverting  to  the 
concluding  passage  of  lord  Har- 
rowby’s  speech,  said  that  both 
himself  and  lord  Grenville  had  en¬ 
tertained  a  strong  suspicion  of 
that  which  had  nowr  been  distinct¬ 
ly  and  unequivocally  granted ; 
either  that  they  were  not  to  be 
admitted  into  the  cabinet  at  all,  or 
that  they  were  to  be  bound  down 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  public 
should  have  security  that  the  prin- 
ciples  and  measures  to  which,  dur¬ 
ing  their  whole  parliamentary  exis¬ 
tence  they  had  been  pledged, 
should  be  decidedly  overruled. 
4  Was  this,’  asked  the  noble  earl, 
4  a  decent  proposal  for  us  to  ac¬ 
cept  ?  What  is  there  in  my  con¬ 
duct,  what  is  there  in  my  life, 
which  should  induce  even  a  mo¬ 
mentary  belief  that  I  would  con¬ 
sent  to  degrade  myself  into  an 
instrument,  a  tool  to  accomplish 
the  designs  of  others  ?  Was  it 
really  believed  that  I  should  now 
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support  measures  that  I  have  uni¬ 
formly  condemned  ?  Could  any 
man  dare  to  hope  that  for  the  des¬ 
picable  emoluments  of  office  I 
would  barter  the  principles  that 
have  actuated  my  life,  or  that  I 
would  at  once  abandon  those  mea¬ 
sures  that  in  my  opinion  were  es¬ 
sential  to  the  salvation  of  the  state  ? 
My  lords,  I  wish  to  make  no  lofty 
pretensions  to  independence  and 
disinterestedness.  I  ask  for  no¬ 
thing  but  what  I  have  a  right  to 
claim.  My  life  is  before  my 
country,  and  my  countrymen  shall 
be  my  judges.  Whenever  my 
humble  services  are  called  for, 
there  is  no  danger  that  shall  appal 
me,  no  difficulty  from  which  I 
will  shrink.  But  I  will  never  be¬ 
come  one  of  any  government  un¬ 
less  I  have  complete  security  and 
assurance  that  the  principles  I 
have  professed  shall  be  fully  and 
fairly  discussed,  and  the  measures 
which  I  hold  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  be  adopted ;  and  with  these 
sentiments  I  have  now  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  called  to  the  councils 
of  my  sovereign.  I  lamented  in 
the  speech  of  the  noble  earl  (Har- 
rowby)  to  witness  a  spirit  which 
in  these  times  cannot  be  too  much 
deprecated.  In  my  intercourse 
with  the  noble  marquess  and  my 
noble  friend  (Moira)  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  nothing  but  an  unceasing 
desire  to  conciliate  ;  they  were  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  most  pure  and  ho¬ 
nourable  motives,  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  were  not  them¬ 
selves  aware  of  the  secret  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  they  were  the  in¬ 
struments.’ 

This  last  expression  called  up 
lord  Moira,  who  declared  with 
some  warmth  that  he  could  not  be 


content  to  be  paid  off  by  this 
general  compliment  to  his  honour 
at  the  expence  of  his  understand¬ 
ing;  to  be  told  that  though  he 
had  conducted  himself  with  frank¬ 
ness,  he  was  only  a  dupe,  and 
unconscious  of  the  designs  of 
which  he  was  the  instrument.  *  I 
assure  the  house,’  said  he,  ‘  that  I 
would  never  have  undertaken  the 
negociation  at  all  if  there  had  been 
the  smallest  particle  of  reservation 
in  the  authority  with  which  I 
was  intrusted ;  my  instructions 
were  of  the  most  liberal  and  uu- 
limited  nature,  and  I  call  upon 
the  noble  lord  to  state  distinctly 
and  explicitly  the  points  to  which 
he  alludes.  The  transactions  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  were 
conducted  with  an  austerity  of 
fairness,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
which  is  perhaps  unparalleled. 
My  lords,  I  feel  that  I  have  not 
deserved  this  reproach ;  it  is  a 
disgrace  which  I  do  not  merit, 
and  which  I  cannot  bear ;  if  he 
can  bring  forward  but  the  shadow 
of  proof  that  even  unknowingly  I 
submitted  to  be  made  such  an  in¬ 
strument,  I  will  bow  my  head  to 
his  reproof ;  if  he  cannot,  I  will 
will  repel  the  blow  as  proudly  as 
'  it  was  given.  I  state  again,  that 
there  never  was  on  the  most  in¬ 
significant  point  the  slightest  re¬ 
servation,  or  hint  of  reservation  ; 
the  powers  given  me  were  com¬ 
plete  and  ample,  and  whenever 
limited,  they  were  limited  only  by 
my  own  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
the  public.’ 

Lord  Grey  said  that  the  tone 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the 
noble  earl  in  replying  to  his  re¬ 
marks  should  not  prevent  him 
from  repeating  that  he  had  never, 
either  in  public  or  private,  atttri- 
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buted  his  lordship’s  conduct  to 
any  thing  but  the  most  honourable 
and  generous  motives.  (  I  am 
really  at  a  loss,’  continued  lord 
Grey,  ‘  how  to  state  to  the  house 
the  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  by  the  whole  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  in  any  way  that  will  carry 
with  it  conviction.  It  is  true,  that 
I  have  constantly  remarked  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  come  to  the  point, 
not  on  the  part  of  the  noble  earl 
or  the  noble  marquess,  but  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  who  was  to 
give  effect  to  the  negociation  they 
had  conducted.  What  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  transactions  ?  The 
noble  marquess,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  made  to  us  his  proposal 
of  the  23rd  of  May.  Was  our 
answer  to  be  termed  a  rejection  of 
the  proposition  ?  For  a  whole  week 
we  had  no  communication  from 
the  noble  lord,  and  the  next  inti¬ 
mation  we  received  from  him  was 
that  his  commission  was  suspend¬ 
ed.  In  what  was  that  interval  of 
a  week  employed?  Not  to  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  the  councils  of  the 
prince,  but  to  connect  the  noble 
marquess  with  the  noble  lords  op¬ 
posite,  to  our  exclusion.  How 
stood  our  affairs  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  regency  ?  Can  I  forget 
that  I  received  authority  to  form 
an  administration,  but  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  was  continued 
by  the  prince  regent  from  the  most 
amiable  motives — the  hope  of  the 
king’s  recovery ;  but  that  at  the 
same  time  we  received  assurances 
that  if  his  royal  father  shoidd  not 
be  restored,  and  the  prince  should 
assume  the '  reins  of  government, 
he  would  act  upon  those  principles 
he  had  formerly  entertained,  and 
that  the  commission  with  which  I 
bad  at  first  been  entrusted  should 


be  restored.  Conscious  of  nor¬ 
thing  that  could  induce  his  royal 
highness  to  recall  his  gracious 
purpose,  we  did  entertain  the  hope 
of  being  indulged  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  our  sovereign.  We  were 
disappointed  ;  yet  to  the  first  pro¬ 
position  made  to  the  noble  mar¬ 
quess,  confessedly  without  autho¬ 
rity  we  returned  an  answer  which 
showed  our  disposition  to  conci¬ 
liate,  in  compliance  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  wishes  of  the  nation.  When 
my  noble  friend,  with  that  frank¬ 
ness  which  characterizes  him,  com¬ 
menced  his  negociation,  to  avoid 
any  delay  that  might  arise,  I 
brought  forward  a  difficulty  that 
forcibly  struck  my  mind,  and  in 
consequence  the  noble  earl  broke 
off  the  intercourse,  declaring  that 
he  could  proceed  no  further.  That 
he  acted  conscientiously,  from  the 
high — I  may  say  the  chivalrous 
honour  of  the  noble  earl,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  the  impression  oh 
my  mind  from  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  was  that  which  I  have  before 
stated.’ 

Lord  Moira  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  his  noble  friend,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  with  respect  to  the 
point  on  which  they  broke  off,  he 
should  have  held  himself  deeply 
criminal  if  in  his  conduct  respect¬ 
ing  it,  he  should  have  consulted 
the  feelings  of  any  individual,  even 
of  the  highest,  in  preference  to  the 
interests  of  his  country.  He  had 
opposed  the  pretension  of  his  no¬ 
ble  friend,  first,  because  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  would  be  improper  in 
point  of  form  for  him  to  comply 
with  it,  and  also  because  he  was 
persuaded  that  such  a  compliance 
would  have  produced  the  most 
mischievous  consequences. 
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Lord  Grenville,  in  a  few  words, 
contended  that  it  was  not  on  a 
pretension,  as  lord  Moira  had 
tenned  it,  but  on  a  matter  re¬ 
garding  a  most  important  point  of 
the  constitution,  necessary,  as  he 
conceived,  to  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  empire,  that  their 
difference  was  founded. 

On  the  same  day,  lord  Castle- 
reagli  announced  to  the  house  of 
commons  that  the  earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool  was  authorized  by  the  prince 
regent  to  form  an  administration. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  immediately 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  another 
address  to  the  prince  regent  on 
this  subject;  and  on  the  11th  fol¬ 
lowing  he  brought  it  forward.  In 
his  speech  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Wortley  admitted  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  negociation  of  lord 
Wellesley  with  the  opposition 
leaders,  it  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  had  thought  at  the  time 
that  it  must  and  ought  to  have 
come  to  nothing  ;  it  could  have  led 
to  nothing  but  disagreement  and 
confusion.  Lord  Moira,  however, 
had  received  an  unlimited  and  un¬ 
conditional  power  from  the  prince 
regent ;  and  had  expressed  to  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  that  all  the 
great  and  leading  questions  of 
policy  would  be  laid  at  their  feet ; 
but  he  would  not  agree  to  what 
was  demanded  as  a  preliminary 
condition — the  regulation  of  the 
household :  and  on  this  account 
the  noble  lords  were  content  to 
throw  awray  all  the  great  darling 
objects  of  their  political  wishes, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
they  had  been  contending  during 
the  whole  of  their  lives.  This 
appeared  to  him  unjustifiable. 
The  excuse  indeed  was  their  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  influence  which  they 


supposed  existed  somewhere,  over 
which  they  could  have  no  control. 
Mr.  Wortley,  however,  thought 
their  conduct  the  very  way  to 
strengthen  that  influence  ;  ‘  for  sup¬ 
pose,’  said  he,  4  the  persons  alluded 
to,  be  dismissed,  would  they  then 
be  less  able  to  exercise  this  imputed 
predominance  ;  or  would  they  for 
being  turned  out  be  less  inclined 
to  exert  it  ?  And  was  such  con¬ 
duct  a  proper  or  likely  method  of 
conciliating  the  mind  of  him  whom 
it  must  be  most  wished  to  conci¬ 
liate  ?  Again,  on  public  grounds, 
was  it  wise  or  just  to  hold  up  such 
an  implied  charge  to  the  public  ? 
What  proof  had  they  of  the  truth 
of  such  an  implication?’  But  dis¬ 
approving  as  he  did  of  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  lords,  Mr.  Wortley 
was  still  not  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  negociation,  because  he 
imagined  a  stronger  administration 
might  be  formed,  by  advising  the 
regent  to  avail  himself  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  all  who  could  be  brought 
to  act  together  in  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  he  therefore  moved  an  ad¬ 
dress,  which  after  certain  expres¬ 
sions  of  compliment,  went  on  pre¬ 
sently  to  represent  to  his  royal 
highness  “  that  the  house,  consis¬ 
tently  with  the  duty  which  it  owed 
to  the  sovereign  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  could  no  longer  defer  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  earnest  entreaties 
that  his  royal  highness  would  form, 
without  delay,  such  an  adminis¬ 
tration  as  might  be  entitled  to  the 
support  of  parliament,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.” 

Mr.  Cartwright  objected  to  this 
address  as  casting  an  undeserved 
censure  upon  the  regent,  who  had 
used  every  possible  means  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  wishes  of  parliament. 

Lord  Folkstone  moved  as  an 
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amendment  an  address,  which 
after  detailing  a  long  list  of  pub¬ 
lic  grievances  and  national  dis¬ 
tresses,  ended  by  “  imploring  his 
royal  highness,  for  the  sake  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  safety  of  the  crown,  to  appoint 
such  men  as  were  able  by  their 
firmness,  wisdom,  and  prudence, 
to  reform  existing  abuses,  restore 
the  commerce,  economize  the  re¬ 
sources,  and  support  the  honour 
and  independence  of  the  nation.” 

Another  address  was  proposed 
by  lord  Milton,  expressing  the  re¬ 
gret  of  the  house  at  the  failure  of 
the  late  negociations,  assuring  his 
royal  highness  of  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  support  all  measures  his 
royal  highness’s  government  should 
think  necessary  to  adopt  for  the 
interest  and  security  of  the  realm, 
but  entreating  his  royal  highness 
to  lose  no  time  in  forming  such  a 
strong  and  efficient  administration 
as  might  be  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

A  long  debate  followed,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  several  parties 
concerned  in  the  late  negociations 
was  canvassed  according  to  the 
different  views  of  the  speakers. 
Sir  Thomas  Turton  opposed  the 
amendment,  as  tending  to  degrade 
the  executive  by  putting  the  re¬ 
gent  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  two  noble  lords. 

Mr.  Tighe  said  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  those  noble  lords  to  resist 
the  exercise  of  that  secret  influence 
which  had  been  at  work  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  reign.  Al¬ 
lowing  that  it  belonged  to  the 
crown  to  appoint  its  own  ministers, 
did  it  not  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  those  ministers  should 
be  adequate  to  their  duties  ?  As 
for  the  present  cabinet,  what  con¬ 


fidence,  he  asked,  was  the  country 
to  repose  in  these  relics  of  relics, 
these  dregs  of  dregs,  this  rump  of 
the  rump  of  administration  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone  asserted  that 
from  the  revolution  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  household  establish¬ 
ment  had  never  taken  place  with 
a  change  of  ministry  ;  although 
latterly  in  the  present  reign  the 
practice  had  been  changed  ;  and 
he  reprobated  the  conduct  of  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  who  notwith¬ 
standing  they  strenuously  asserted 
that  their  measures  and  theirs  only 
could  save  the  country  from  de¬ 
struction,  yet  because  they  could 
not  have  all  the  offices  of  the 
household  as  well  as  all  those  of 
the  state,  refused  to  effect  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Elliott  on  the  other  hand 
contended  that  had  his  noble 
friends  acceded  to  the  conditions 
proposed  to  them,  they  would  have 
sacrificed  that  legitimate  influ¬ 
ence  which  as  ministers  it  was 
their  duty  to  retain  and  exercise, 
divested  themselves  of  their  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  over  the 
household,  and  have  recognized 
and  sanctioned  the  principle  of 
dividing  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  setting  those  powers 
against  one  another.  He  well  re¬ 
collected  that  in  the  discussions 
on  the  regency,  enough  was  said 
of  the  importance  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  of  the  necessity  of  se¬ 
curing  to  the  government  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  department.  If  it 
was  thus  mighty  in  the  support  of 
government,  must  it  not  be  equal¬ 
ly  formidable  when  arrayed  against 
it ;  and  in  conjunction  with  ano¬ 
ther  household  waging  war  against 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
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nation  ?  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  when  the  minute  of  what 
had  occurred  between  these  noble 
lords  on  that  occasion  was  laid 
before  the  illustrious  personage 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  that  quar¬ 
ter  which  could  have  removed  the 
obstacle. that  opposed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  administration. 

Lord  Yarmouth  then  said,  that 
with  respect  to  the  household  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  himself 
and  of  his  friends  to  resign  the 
situations  which  they  at  present 
held,  previous  to  the  new  admi¬ 
nistration  entering  on  office.  This 
intention  of  theirs,  he  said  was 
well  known ;  they  took  every 
means  of  stating  it  in  quarters 
from  whence  it  had  any  likeli¬ 
hood  of  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
parties  interested ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  they  communicated  it  to 
Mr.  Sheridan.  Their  intention 
originated  in  a  wish  to  save  the 
prince  regent  from  that  humiliation 
which  he  must  have  experienced 
from  their  being  pushed  out  of 
office.  He  said  he  did  not  speak 
in  the  name  of  one  or  two,  but  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  household. 
They  stated  expressly  to  his  royal 
highness  that  they  wished  to  re¬ 
sign  and  not  to  be  turned  out, 
and  all  they  requested  was  that 
they  might  know  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore  certain  gentlemen  received 
the  seals  that  such  a  thing  was  to 
take  place,  that  they  might  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  a  timely 
resignation. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  declared  that 
nothing  of  the  import  of  what  had 
just  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  had 
ever  been  stated  to  himself  or  to 
my  lords  Grey  and  Grenville ; 
they  never  entertained  the  most 


remote  idea  that  such  an  intention 
as  that  intimated  by  the  noble 
lord  had  ever  been  entertained. 
He  must  also  say  that  no  conjec¬ 
ture  was  ever  more  unfounded 
than  that  of  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  making  the  removal  of  himself 
and  his  friends  from  their  situa¬ 
tions  a  preliminary  to  all  discus¬ 
sion,  was  for  the  unbecoming  pur¬ 
pose  of  humiliating  that  person 
who  above  all  others  ought  to  be 
honoured  and  respected.  To  give 
strength  to  an  administration,  it 
wras  necessary  that  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  possess  the  full  confidence 
of  the  sovereign  whom  they  serv¬ 
ed.  He  knew  not  how  any  ad¬ 
ministration  could  be  considered 
efficient  unless  those  marks  were 
given  which  usually  designated 
the  confidence  of  the  crown  in 
those  who  were  its  servants.  It 
was  observable  respecting  the  late 
negociations  that  neither  lord  Grey 
nor  lord  Grenville  had  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  admission  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  prince  regent.  The 
ordinary  practice  in  forming  an 
administration  was  for  the  mo¬ 
narch  to  send  for  those  whom  he 
might  intend  to  admit  into  the 
government,  and  to  express  his 
wishes  on  the  subject ;  but  here  a 
noble  lord  was  sent  to  them  in¬ 
stead.  Again  in  the  second  pro¬ 
position,  lord  Moira  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  request  an  interview',  and 
no  access  to  the  royal  person  was 
suggested.  There  was  indeed 
nothing  either  in  the  proposal  or 
in  the  manner  of  its  being  offered, 
that  indicated  any  thing  like  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Tierney  made  a  lively 
speech  in  support  of  lord  Milton’s 
amendment,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said  that  to  prove  how  impro- 
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bable  it  was  that  bis  noble  friends 
were  aware  of  the  intention  of  the 
household  to  resign,  he  wrould 
state  a  circumstance  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  on  that  day.  Having  met 
his  friend  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  had 
questioned  him  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  statement  respecting  the  in¬ 
tended  resignations,  and  that  right 
.  honourable  gentleman  had  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  I  will  bet  five  hundred 
guineas  no  such  thing  was  ever  in 
contemplation.’ 

Mr.  Canning  said  that  it  was 
not  to  the  existence  of  the  power 
of  displacing  the  household  that 
lord  Moira  had  objected,  but  to 
the  application  of  that  power  now, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  He  did  not  hold  that  in 
ordinary  cases  this  power  should 
not  be  exercised;  but  he  pro¬ 
tested  against  making  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  it,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  very  first  act  of  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  thereby  fastening  on  a 
quarter  which  it  was  most  desir¬ 
able  should  be  free  from  imputa¬ 
tion,  those  calumnies  which  were 
so  much  in  the  mouths  of  men. 
Lord  Moira  saw  that  a  construc¬ 
tion  would  be  given  to  the  displac¬ 
ing  of  the  household,  far  beyond 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  lords,  and 
that  great  public  mischief  would 
be  the  consequence.  Mr.  Canning 
said  that  there  was  one  point  con  ¬ 
nected  with  this  part  of  lord  Moi¬ 
ra’s  proceedings  which  he  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  state  particularly. 
Fearing  that  he  was  not  entirely 
understood  by  the  prince,  when  he 
received  his  unrestricted  com¬ 
mands  to  form  an  administration, 
upon  returning  to  the  royal  pre¬ 
sence,  he  put  this  question  di¬ 
rectly  :  ‘  Is  your  royal  highness 
prepared  if  I  should  so  advise  it, 


to  part  with  all  the  officers  of 
your  household  V  The  answer  was 
‘  I  am.’  Then  said  lord  Moira, 

‘  your  royal  highness  shall  not 
part  with  one  of  them.’  What¬ 
ever  others  might  think  of  lord 
Moira’s  con  luct,  Mr.  Canning 
said  he  thought  him  right ;  and 
he,  therefore,  upon  the  failure  of 
the  negociation,  placed  his  humble 
services  at  his  disposal.  On  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  however,  the  noble 
lord  surrendered  his  commission  ; 
but  it  was  a  misapprehension  to 
suppose  that  in  so  doing  he  had 
advised  the  revival  of  the  present 
administration.  Mr.  C.  observed 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  say  what 
had  passed  between  the  noble  lord 
and  his  prince  ;  but  of  this  he  was 
assured,  that  five  minutes  after  the 
interview  between  them,  the  noble 
lord  related  to  him  every  thing  that 
had  passed,  and  in  the  whole  of 
what  he  said,  there  was  not  one 
tittle  as  to  any  such  advice.  Upon 
the  whole,  Mr.  Canning  expressed 
his  regret  that  such  an  opportunity 
had  been  lost  for  realizing  what 
had  been  long  considered  by  many 
as  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  an  honest  coalition  of 
public  men  sacrificing  some  of 
their  opposite  doctrines  to  the 
general  good  of  their  country  ? 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  vote  for  any  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  ;  and  he  advised  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  present  government,  to 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  also,  although 
he  concurred  in  every  member  of 
the  original  motion,  yet  objected 
to  it,  because  its  obvious  import 
was  „to  throw  a  shade  over  the 
present  administration,  without 
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leading  to  any  practicable  result. 
Three  or  four  distinct  negociations 
had  failed,  and  the  crown  was 
obliged  to  call  on  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  to  charge  itself  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  He 
hoped  that  the  late  transactions 
would  induce  the  house  not  again 
to  push  the  principle  which  had 
been  so  strongly  asserted.  They 
must  be  blind  who  could  not  see 
the  calamitous  consequences  which 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  three 
weeks  was  calculated  to  produce 
on  our  foreign  and  domestic  rela¬ 
tions.  Never  before  had  a nego- 
ciation  between  public  men  been 
exhibited  to  the  eye  of  parliament 
and  the  country  at  large,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  invidious  com¬ 
ments  which  the  ignorance  and 
malignity  of  mankind  might  pass 
upon  them.  The  consequences  of 
such  conduct,  as  developed  in  the 
present  instance,  would,  he  trust, 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  its 
recurrence  in  future.  As  for  his 
own  part  in  these  transactions,  he 
had  waited  on  the  regent  on  the 
night  of  the  21st,  to  report  to  his 
royal  highness  the  proceedings  in 
parliament,  previous  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  giving  their  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  subject  of  that  vote  ; 
and  from  that  night,  until  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  recalled  to 
their  offices,  excepting  in  the  cir¬ 
cle,  at  the  levee,  he  had  never  seen 
the  prince.  .  ‘  And  now  all  I  have 
to  say  for  ministers,’  concluded 
the  noble  lord,  ‘  is— they  claim 
the  constitutional  support  of  par¬ 
liament,  till  their  actions  seem  to 
bespeak  them  unworthy  of  it,  and 
although  the  present  government 
may  not  possess  within  itself  all 
those  attributes  which  we  have 
heard  given  to  broad  and  extend¬ 
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ed  administrations,  they  have  at 
least  one  recommendation  to  pub¬ 
lic  confidence,  and  it  is  not  a  small 
one,  that  thev  have  no  disunion 
among  themselves.  We  have  no 
private  ends  to  answer ;  we  are 
all  anxious  to  serve  our  country, 
to  do  our  best,  and  to  submit  our 
conduct  to  the  judgment  of  par¬ 
liament.’ 

Mr.  Wortley  said,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  a  division  on 
his  motion,  because  he  thought 
he  should  lose  both  sides  of  the 
house.  He  should  not  however 
withdraw  it,  but  suffer  it  to  be  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  division,  in 
order  that  it  might  stand  on  the 
minutes.  For  himself,  he  should 
support  lord  Milton’s  amendment, 
because  he  could  not  consent  to 
tell  the  country  by  his  vote,  that 
he  thought  the  present  a  strong 
and  efficient  government. 

After  lord  Folkstone’s  amend¬ 
ment  had  been  negatived  without 
a  division,  that  of  lord  Milton 
was  put,  when  there  were  found 
— ayes  164  ;  noes  289  ;  majority 
against  it,  124.  Mr.  Wortley ’s 
motion  was  then  put  and  nega¬ 
tived. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
late  negociations  was  in  some 
measure  called  in  question  in  the 
course  of  this  debate ;  lord  Yar¬ 
mouth  declared  that  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  made  fully  aware  of  the 
intention  of  the  household  to  re¬ 
sign  ;  and  that  he  had  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  on  the  subject 
strongly  dissuaded  them  from  so 
doing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  made  no  com¬ 
munication  on  this  subject  to  his 
own  party;  and, from  what  dropped 
from  Mr.  Tierney,  he  seems  to 
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have  expressed  a  disbelief  that 
the  resignation  of  the  household 
had  ever  been  in  contemplation. 
On  this  ground  his  conduct  was 
made  the  subject  of  violent  attack 
in  the  leading  opposition  jour¬ 
nal  ;  he  was  held  up  as  having 
acted  a  double  part  throughout  the 
whole  transaction ;  and  as  being,  in 
fact,  the  promoter  of  all  the  secret 
and  underhand  influence  which  was 
said  to  have  had  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration. 
Mr.  Sheridan  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  formal  motion  (Jan.  17.) 
in  order  to  give  himself  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explaining  his  conduct 
ter  the  house;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  he  perfectly  succeeded  in 
reconciling  all  the  apparent  con¬ 
tradictions  of  the  case.  Such  at 
least  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  conclusion  of  his  political 


friends,  whose  confidence  from 
that  time  it  is  believed  he  com¬ 
pletely  and  irretrievably  lost. 

The  government  to  w’hicli  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country  was  now  committed,  was 
very  nearly  the  same  with  that 
which  was  in  power  under  Mr. 
Addington  in  1802;  although  the 
distribution  of  office  wras  some¬ 
what  different.  Lord  Liverpool 
was  prime  minister  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  ;  lord  Sidmouth 
secretary  for  the  home  depart¬ 
ment  ;  earl  Bathurst  for  that  of 
■war  and  colonies.  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart  became  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  ;  the  earl  of  Harrowby 
president  of  the  council ;  the  earl 
of  Buckinghamshire  president  of 
the  board  of  control.  Mr.  Bragge 
Bathurst  received  the  chancellor¬ 
ship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
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sion  of  the  Elective  Franchise.  Question  of  Securities.  Conduct  of 
the  Catholics  themselves.  The  Motion  opposed  by  Mr.  Ryder ,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  and  Mr.  Bathurst.  It  is  supported  by 
Lord  Castlereagh.  And  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Similar  Mo¬ 
tion  brought  forward  by  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Op¬ 
posed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lords  Ellcnborough  and  Sidmouth. 
Supported  by  Lords  Hardwiclce,  Camden,  Mulgrave,  and  Harrowby. 
The  Motion  is  lost  by  a  majority  of  one.  Mr.  Parnell’s  Motion  on 
the  subject  of  Irish  tithe.  Distinction  between  the  case  of  Ireland 
and  that  of  England  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  Modes  suggested  for 
remedying  the  evil.  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  opposes  the  Motion.  It  is 
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lost.  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald' s  Motion  respecting  the  tithe  on  Pota¬ 
toes.  Opposed  hy  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Wdliam  Grant.  It  is 
lost.  Mr.  Creevey's  Resolutions  for  the  regulation  of  the  Tellerships 
of  the  Exchequer.  Objected  to  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Air.  Horner . 
Mr.  Brand's  amendment. 


Nothing  can  more  strikingly 
evince  the  weight  which  both  the 
government  and  the  legislature 
attached  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  than  the  transactions  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  session.  Although  the  new 
cabinet  was  formed  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  men,  and  de¬ 
claredly  upon  the  same  principles 
as  the  old,  yet  they  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  signalize  their  entrance 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions  by  the  virtual  abandonment 
of  many  of  the  most  important  of 
those  measures,  to  which,  under 
the  auspices  of  their  late  leader, 
they  had  professed  to  attach  the 
highest  importance.  This  dispo¬ 
sition  on  their  part  was  early  ma¬ 
nifested  upon  one  or  two  points, 
in  themselves  of  subordinate  im¬ 
portance,  but  sufficiently  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
new  government  was  to  proceed. 
Mr.  Horner  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  respecting  the  appointment 
of  colonel  M’Mahon  to  the  office 
of  private  secretary  to  the  prince 
regent ;  but  on  the  15th  of  June, 
lord  Castlereagh  informed  the 
house  that  his  royal  highness  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
that  the  salary  of  the  honourable 
colonel  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
privy  purse ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  information  the  notice  was 
of  course  dropped. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ward  had  also  given 
notice  of  an  intended  motion  res¬ 
pecting  the  Marydeffione  bar¬ 
racks,  but  this  too  was  dropped 


on  an  intimation  given  (Jan.  17.) 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
government  to  press  the  vote  on 
that  point  at  present,  and  that  the 
subject  would  undergo  fresh  con¬ 
sideration. 

A  matter  of  greater  national 
importance  was  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  the  policy  which 
this  country  should  continue  to 
hold  with  respect  to  the  orders 
in  council.  The  ultimate  fate 
of  that  measure  we  shall  de¬ 
scribe  in  another  chapter.  It  was 
abandoned  by  ministers  without 
resistance. 

People  were  now  prepared  to 
meet  with  a  similar  spirit  of  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  the  new 
ministers  with  respect  to  the  long 
agitated  question  of  the  catholic 
claims.  On  the  1 0th  of  June, 
lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply  to  a 
question  which  was  put  to  him  on 
that  subject,  stated  that  generally 
the  opinions  of  ministers  on  that 
subject  remained  the  same.  The 
sense  of  parliament  having  been* 
at  least  for  the  present,  definitively 
pronounced,  they  thought  that  any 
immediate  revival  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  would  only  create  irritation, 
without  being  productive  of  any 
good.  He  was  aware,  however, 
of  the  growing  change  in  favour 
of  those  claims,  and  in  submission 
to  that  alteration,  it  had  been  re¬ 
solved  upon  as  a  principle  that 
the  discussion  of  this  question 
should  be  left  free  from  all  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  govern-* 
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ment,  and  that  every  member  of 
that  government  should  be  left  to 
the  unbiassed  suggestions  of  his 
own  conscientious  discretion. 

The  effect  of  this  relaxation  of 
discipline  on  the  opinions  of  mi¬ 
nisterial  members  was  soon  after 
put  to  the  test.  Mr.  Canning 
had  some  time  back  given  notice 
of  a  motion  on  this  subject,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  May. 
The  temporary  suspension  of  the 
executive,  however,  which  had 
followed  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  of  course  precluded  its 
coming  on  by  the  day  appointed  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  of 
June  that  the  right  hon.  gent, 
found  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
it  under  discussion.  Upon  this 
occasion  Mr.  Canning  entered 
again  at  great  length  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  important 
question  ;  and  we  cannot  but  hold 
it  as  among  the  most  signal 
triumphs  of  his  genius  that  he 
should  so  frequently  have  treated 
it  without  incurring  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  the  reproach  of  self- 
repetition.  Our  account  of  his 
efforts,  in  the  present  instance, 
must  necessarily  be,  as  usual,  very 
imperfect ;  we  can  afford  room 
only  for  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  argu¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Canning  remarked  parti¬ 
cularly  upon  the  objections  of 
those  who  argued  againsfany  fur¬ 
ther  concession  to  the  Catholics 
on  the  ground  of  a  dread  of  inno¬ 
vation.  ‘  This  argument,’  he  said, 

*  naturally  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  some  regular  and 
intelligible  state  of  things,  formed 
with  deliberate  wisdom,  or  per¬ 
fected  by  frequent  revision,  and 
established  by  long  consent  and 


beneficial  experience ;  some  sys¬ 
tem  sealed  and  sanctioned  by  the 
acquiescence  of  succeeding  gene¬ 
rations.  But  looking  to  the  ca¬ 
tholic  code,  I  should  be  glad  to 
ask  those  who  stand  upon  long 
established  usage,  at  wThat  period 
they  conceive  that  system  upon 
which  they  are  so  fearful  of  in- 
croaching,  to  have  flourished  in 
full  perfection  ?  What  was  its  ori¬ 
gin  ?  On  what  design  was  it  fram¬ 
ed?  When  did  it  receive  the  fi¬ 
nishing  hand,  and  become  incor¬ 
porated  integrally  into  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country  ?  Are  we 
to  look  back  for  this  perfection  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  ? 
Great  and  manifold  as  are  the 
blessings  which  the  whole  civiliz¬ 
ed  world,  and  this  nation  in  parti¬ 
cular,  have  derived  from  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  that  time,  yet  can  any 
one  contend  that  the  blessings 
which  have  been  thus  derived  to 
us  ought  to  recommend  to  our 
respect  and  imitation  the  violences 
which  accompanied  their  origin  ? 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  heaven  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil.  The  lust 
and  tyranny,  the  rapine  and  pro¬ 
digality  of  Henry  VIII.  were  in¬ 
struments  in  the  hand  of  Heaven 
for  bringing  about  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  But  are  we  therefore  to 
look  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
for  specimens  of  civil  legislation  ? 
A  reign  in  which  the  conscience 
of  the  subject  was  made  to  con¬ 
form,  under  bloody  penalties,  to 
every  varying  caprice  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  or  passion  of  the  sovereign, 
— in  which,  according  to  the  his¬ 
torian  of  that  period,  ‘  those  who 
were  for  the  pope  w^ere  hanged, 
and  those  against  the  pope  were 
burned  V 

*  Nor  is  it  even  to  the  reign  of 
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Elizabeth  that  the  opponents  of 
all  change  will  refer  us,  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  system  which 
they  wish  to  uphold  was  in  a  state 
that  should  have  been  preserved 
inviolate.  In  the  latter  years  of 
that  reign  a  spirit  of  persecution 
arose,  for  which  even  her  warmsst 
admirers  think  it  necessary  to 
apologize.  Burnet,  in  his  History 
of  the  Reformation,  quotes  the 
testimony  of  Walsingham  to  this 
effect — not  denying  the  severities 
to  which  Elizabeth  had  recourse, 
but  justifying  them  as  necessary 
to  the  security  of  her  crown, 
against  the  plots  and  conspiracies 
of  the  pope  and  his  adherents. 

‘  It  is  not  to  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  when  the  gunpowder  treason 
naturally  excited  a  horror  of  pa¬ 
pists,  and  forbade  any  relaxation 
of  the  laws  in  force  against  them  ; 
it  is  not  to  the  turbulent  and  un¬ 
fortunate  time  of  Charles  I.,  that 
we  shall  be  taught  to  look  back 
for  a  model  for  any  part  of  our 
legislative  system.  If  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  Charles  the  First’s  time  are 
to  be  connected  with  religious  te¬ 
nets,  assuredly  the  roman  catholic 
religion  is  not  that  to  which  we 
have  to  attribute  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church.  During  the  pro¬ 
tectorate,  a  regular  system,  not 
of  coercive  and  penal  law,  not  of 
confiscation  merely,  but  of  extir¬ 
pation,  was  acted  upon  towards 
the  catholics  of  Ireland.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  we  find  the 
establishment  of  the  test,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  Roman  catholics 
of  this  country  from  parliament ; 
— transactions,  however,  which 
must  be  coupled  in  our  recollec¬ 
tion  with  the  special  grounds  of 
jealousy  and  alarm  which  dictat¬ 
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ed  and  justified  such  precau¬ 
tions.’ 

Mr.  Canning  then  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  and 
admitted  that  great  restraints  had 
at  that  time  been  imposed  on  the 
catholics  as  the  just  and  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  of  the  catholic  religion  of 
that  time  with  political  doctrines 
hostile  to  the  civil  and  religious 
establishments  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  interests  of  an  exiled  so¬ 
vereign.  But  he  contended  that 
neither  would  the  policy  of  those 
times  be  necessarily  just  when  the 

connection  between  the  religious 

© 

and  political  doctrines  no  longer 
existed ;  nor  was  it  true  that  the 
penal  and  disabling  statutes  which 
were  passed  in  Ireland  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  revolution — sta¬ 
tutes  which  gleaned  the  refuse  of 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and 
which  were  fairly  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  rather  as  the  means  of  enforc¬ 
ing  and  ensuring  the  obedience  of 
a  conquered  country,  than  as 
sound  legislative  enactments  for 
the  government  of  a  kingdom  in 
loyalty  and  in  peace — it  was  not 
true  he  said  that  these  statutes 
constituted  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  code  of  penal  laws 
which  we  were  called  upon  to  pre¬ 
serve  as  the  legacies  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers — as  the  testament  of  our 
civil  freedom.  That  code  was  not 
completed  until  a  much  later  pe¬ 
riod.  W e  must  come  down  through 
the  reigns  of  Anne  and  of  the  two 
first  princes  of  the  house  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  before  we  could  find  the 
system  brought  to  perfection. 

After  dwelling  somewhat  fur¬ 
ther  upon  these  historical  details, 
Mr.  Canning  said  ‘  the  question 
therefore  is  not  ivhether  we  shall 
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maintain  the  system  which  exists, 
lor  no  system  exists  whole  or  un¬ 
broken  ;  it  is  not  (at  least  I  hope 
it  is  not)  whether  we  shall  recur 
to  a  system  which  formerly  exist¬ 
ed,  and  which  we  have  partially 
abandoned  : — it  is  whether,  hav¬ 
ing  abandoned  that  system  alto¬ 
gether  as  inefficient  in  politics, 
and  unjustifiable  in  morals,  we 
should  now  be  contented  with 
negative  advantages,  or  whether 
we  should  not  rather  endeavour 
to  give  effectual  operation  and 
fair  play  to  those  other  principles 
of  which  we  have  recognized  the 
superior  justness,  and  those  other 
measures  which  we  have  begun  to 
adopt, but  not  thoroughly  pursued.’ 

In  another  part  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  Mr.  Canning  observed,  ‘You 
say  that  you  will  not  give  the 
catholics  political  power ;  I  say 
you  have  given  them  political 
power ;  how  wisely  I  will  not  en¬ 
quire,  but  you  have  given  them 
the  elective  franchise.  Resolving 
to  introduce  the  catholics  partially 
at  least  into  the  bosom  of  the 
constitution,  whom  among  them 
have  you  chosen  to  associate  in 
the  first  instance  with  yourselves  ? 
Those  of  them  who  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  distinguished  for  rank,  for 
property,  for  talent  ?— those  who 
from  their  station  and  their  cha¬ 
racter  are  naturally  looked  up  to 
as  the  leaders  of  the  body  ? — those 
with  whom  you  are  in  the  habit 
pf  mixing  in  every  other  place, 
and  whose  admission  to  this 
house  you  would  therefore  hardly 
perceiye  ? — those  who  from  their 
property  and  their  rank  have  a 
decided  interest  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  present  form  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  society  l — No  such  thing. 
All  these  you  have  rejected,  and 


continue  to  reject ;  while  on  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  or 
something  very  like  it,  you  have 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
constitution — to  political  power — 
the  great  mass  of  the  catholic 
population,  without  distinction  or 
selection.  You  adopt  the  pea¬ 
santry,  and  reject  the  gentry.’ 

With  respect  to  securities  Mr. 
Canning  said,  as  had  been  said 
before,  that  the  catholic  when 
called  upon  to  shew  them,  might 
fairly  answer,  ‘  show  us  your  dan¬ 
gers.’  The  catholics  see  no  dan¬ 
ger.  They  deny  the  existence  of 
any  danger,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  the  last  persons  who  can  b8 
expected  to  desire  securities. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  time 
to  discuss  what  might  be  the  plan 
of  securities  to  be  annexed  to  con¬ 
cession.  ‘  I  know,’  said  Mr.  C., 
‘  that  we  have  to  guard  not  against 
real  dangers  only,  but  against  the 
imagination  of  dangers  that  may 
not  exist.  Of  this  imagination 
much  I  hope  and  believe  is  to  be 
done  away  by  previous  discussion. 
I  hope  also  that  discussion  may 
soften  the  temper  of  the  catholics, 
and  prepare  them  to  receive  as 
they  ought  whatever  may  be  ten¬ 
dered  to  them.  But  I  am  sure 
that  to  bring  forward  any  specific 
plan  at  this  moment  would  be 
only  to  throw  it  wide  for  misap¬ 
prehension  and  misrepresentation } 
to  be  held  up  to  obloquy  and  sus¬ 
picion  by  those  whose  object  is 
not  settlement,  but  continued  irri¬ 
tation.  It  is  not  at  a  moment  of 
violence  and  clamour  that  the 
voice  of  reason  can  be  heard. 
But  such  violence  and  clamour, 
however  they  may  disgust  or  dis¬ 
hearten  us ;  however  much  they 
may  increase  the  difficulties  of 
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the  discussion  by  increasing  or 
creating  disgust  and  indignation 
among  the  people  of  the  country  ; 
or  however  much  they  may  damp 
one’s  hopes  of  an  arrangement  of 
mutual  satisfaction  and  concord — 
yet  ought  they  not  for  a  moment 
to  interrupt  the  sober  and  straight¬ 
forward  course  of  parliament. 

‘  Parliament,’  he  continued, 

‘  would  not  legislate  wisely  if  it 
suffered  itself  to  be  swayed  by 
clamour  either  way,  by  appeals 
to  their  fear  on  one  hand,  or  to 
their  pride  on  another.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  erroneous  for 
a  government,  as  the  history  of 
the  American  war  will  shew,  than 
to  erect  a  disputed  question  into 
a  point  of  honour.  Let  us  then 
be  cautious  how  we  permit  the 
sayings  or  writings  of  unauthoriz¬ 
ed  individuals,  or  the  exaggerated 
declarations  of  tumultuous  agita¬ 
tors  to  generate  a  feeling  of  impa¬ 
tience  in  this  house,  or  to  turn  us 
from  the  grave  consideration  of  a 
subject  involving  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  A  few 
angry  demagogues  may  declare 
that  they  will  hear  of  no  arrange¬ 
ment — will  consent  to  no  securi¬ 
ties.  And  there  are  not  wanting 
those  on  this  side  of  the  water 
who  will  be  glad  to  lay  hold  on 
this  declaration  as  an  authentic 
exposition  of  the  general  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  catholics  ;  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  putting  an  end 
at  once  to  every  attempt  for  con¬ 
sidering  a  question,  the  result  of 
which  they  say  must  be  hopeless. 
I  agree  with  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  parties.  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  the  catholics  en¬ 
tertain  and  avow  the  design  of 
disobedience  to  the  law.  What¬ 
ever  is  done  in  their  favour  will 


be  done  by  the  enactment  of  par¬ 
liament.  By  the  same  act  which 
confers  the  boon  will  be  conferred 
the  corresponding  obligation  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  To  reject  the 
one  and  accept  the  other  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Catholics. 
Be  assured  that  they  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  it.  At  all  events,  let  us 
put  ourselves  in  the  right.  If 
this  question  is  to  be  a  source  of 
internal  disquiet  to  these  nations, 
let  it  not  be  through  our  fault. 
Let  us  do  our  part  to  settle  it  in 
a  manner  conformable  at  once  to 
justice  and  to  policy  ;  and  if  after 
all  our  endeavours  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  cannot  be  made,  on  their 
heads  be  the  blame  who  shall  re¬ 
ject  the  good  wish,  and  disappoint 
the  good  intentions  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  But  I  hope  for  better  things.’ 

Mr.  Canning  concluded  by 
moving,  ‘  That  this  house  will 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment  take  into  its  most  serious 
consideration  the  state  of  the  laws 
affecting  his  majesty’s  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  with  a  view  to  such 
a  full  and  conciliatory  adjustment 
as  might  be  conducive  to  the 
peace  and  strength  of  the  united 
kingdom  ;  to  the  stability  of  the 
protestant  establishment ;  and  to 
the  general  satisfaction  and  con¬ 
cord  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects.’ 

Nothing  of  interest  marked  the 
discussion  that  followed ;  indeed 
it  hardly  deserves  the  name  ;  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Bathurst,  and  Mr.  Ryder  opposed 
the  motion,  but  in  a  tone  some¬ 
what  indecisive.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  member  said,  that  he  hop¬ 
ed  that  the  time  would  come  wheq 
the  Roman  catholics  would  eman- 
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cipate  themselves  from  a  foreign 
spiritual  dominion — then  he  con¬ 
ceived  every  disability  would  and 
ought  to  be  done  away.  But 
while  the  pope,  through  the  bi¬ 
shops  and  priesthood,  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  he  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  grant  the  required  immu¬ 
nities.  The  power  possessed  by 
the  pope  did  not,  as  had  been 
contended,  extend  only  to  mere 
speculative  principles.  The  right 
of  marriage,  of  legitimacy,  and 
many  others  was  affected  by  it. 
That  power  moreover  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  excommunication  in 
which  the  civil  right  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  subjected  to  it  were  in¬ 
volved. 

Lord  Castlereagh  decidedly 
supported  the  motion.  He  said 
that  even  before  the  union  he  had 
been  of  opinion  that  the  progress 
of  circumstances  would  have  a 
tendency  to  introduce  the  catho¬ 
lics  into  the  constitution,  even  if 
Ireland  remained  a  separate  coun¬ 
try,  and  this  had  been  with  him  a 
chief  motive  to  press  the  union 
which  he  trusted  would  prove  a 
measure  of  conciliation  and  mu¬ 
tual  advantage. 

Upon  a  division,  the  numbers 
were  255  in  favour  ;  106  against 
the  resolution. 

In  the  following  week,  (July 
1st.)  the  marquess  Wellesley 
moved  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
house  of  lords.  It  was  decidedly 
opposed  by  the  lord  Chancellor, 
in  a  speech  of  much  warmth  ;  he 
confessed  that  he  was  shocked  by 
the  opinions  delivered  by  lord 
Wellesley,  fighting  side  by  side 
with  him  as  that  noble  marquess 
had  done  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  He  had  enter¬ 


tained  little  suspicion  that  such 
opinions  existed  in  the  mind  of 
the  noble  marquess.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  noble  marquess 
had  stated  in  that  house  that  if 
the  legislature  ever  gave  way  to 
menace,  there  was  an  end  to  free 
discussion  ;  he  was  now  it  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  different  opinion,  al¬ 
though  the  circumstances  were 
the  same  or  yet  stronger.  If  the 
present  motion  was  carried,  and 
it  meant  not  consideration  but  con¬ 
cession,  he  and  the  noble  marquess 
might  shake  hands  together,  but 
as  he  hoped  for  God’s  mercy,  he 
did  not  think  he  should  be  living 
under  the  same  constitution  as 
hitherto.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  concluded  by  moving  the 
previous  question. 

Lord  Hardwicke  supported  the 
motion,  and  declared  himself  as¬ 
tonished  to  hear,  on  a  serious 
question  like  the  present,  argu¬ 
ment  so  futile,  and  reasons  so  ut¬ 
terly  void  of  every  thing  but  folly, 
as  those  used  by  the  learned  lord. 
It  was  his  lot  to  have  seen  Ire¬ 
land  in  1781,  previously  to  the 
concessions  to  the  catholics.  He 
had  also  seen  Ireland  recently, 
and  he  could  take  upon  himself 
to  say  that  the  improved  state  of 
that  country  —  the  progressive 
amelioration  of  its  condition — • 
was  owing  eminently,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  those  concessions.  They 
who,  like  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  argued  for  shutting  the  doors 
entirely  against  the  catholics,  must 
adopt  the  alternative  different 
from  conciliation,  that  of  exter¬ 
mination.  He  repeated,  they 
must  either  conciliate  or  exter¬ 
minate.  This  had  been  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  able  statesman  whom 
he  had  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Ireland.  The  recorded 
expressions  of  lord  Cornwallis 
after  the  union  were,  ‘  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  govern¬ 
ment  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
laws  as  they  affected  the  Roman 
catholics,  with  a  view  to  their  re¬ 
peal  ;  or  that  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  should  at  once  say  that 
those  Roman  catholics  should  be 
destroyed.’ 

Lord  Harrowby  also  supported 
the  motion  as  far  as  it  pledged  the 
house  to  enquire  at  least,  and 
added  that  every  re-consideration 
of  the  subject  only  served  to 
strengthen  him  in  the  doubts  he 
entertained  whether  it  was  for  the 
general  advantage  that  things  in 
Ireland  should  remain  in  that 
strange  and  anomalous  state  in 
which  they  were  placed  at  the 
union. 

Lord  Ellenborough  declared 
himself  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  new  illumination  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  broken  in  upon  par¬ 
liament  on  this  question.  The 
noble  marquess  had  seen  this  new 
light — this  day-star — since  the 
31st  of  last  January.  Until  that 
time,  he  must  class  himself  among 
the  persecutors.  Before  he  was 
converted,  he  must  say  as  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  yet  though  ‘  he  him¬ 
self  had  not  stoned  him  with 
stones,  yet  he  was  consenting  to 
it,  and  took  care  of  the  young 
men’s  clothes  who  stoned  him.’ 
God  forbid,  said  Lord  E.  that  any 
other  conduct  than  that  of  conci¬ 
liation  should  be  adopted  towards 
the  catholics,  but  he  hoped  that  the 
staff  of  power  would  not  be  given 
away,  till  it  was  ascertained  that 
it  might  not  be  wanted  for  the 


defence  of  the  protestant  religion. 
As  to  considering  the  laws  which 
pressed  too  severely  on  the  catho¬ 
lics,  he  believed  that  any  man  of 
good  understanding  w’ould  be  able 
in  a  few  hours  to  point  out  what 
immediately  required  repeal.  He 
never  could  however  bring  him¬ 
self  to  look  upon  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics  in  the  same  light  as  pro¬ 
testant  dissenters.  When  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  foreign  allegiance  to 
tvhich  the  catholics  wrere  bound, 
the  degraded  state  in  which  the 
head  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 
at  present,  that  he  was  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  power,  and  the  victim 
of  the  despotism  of  the  enemy  of 
Europe,  he  could  not  free  himself 
from  the  difficulty  impressed  on 
his  mind  with  respect  to  the  un¬ 
qualified  admission  of  the  catho¬ 
lics  into  the  constitution. 

Lord  Mulgrave  supported  the 
motion,  and  vindicated  himself 
and  his  friends  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  thrown  out  against 
them  by  lord  Ellenborough.  As 
long  as  the  royal  functions  were 
in  suspense,  and  there  was  any 
chance  of  the  king’s  recovery,  so 
long  he  was  an  enemy  ro  all  dis¬ 
cussion  respecting  this  question. 
After  the  restrictions  had  been 
removed,  he  thought  that  ,  those 
concessions  might  have  been 
made  had  it  not  been  for  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  then  existing. 
The  time,  however,  was  now  come 
in  wdiich  they  might  safely  go  the 
length  of  the  present  motion.  The 
danger  was  not  in  the  grant,  but 
in  the  constant  demand  and  refu¬ 
sal  of  it.  As  to  the  question  of 
security  he  could  not  enter  into  it 
until  he  saw  the  danger. 

Earl  Camden  declared  himself 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he 
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thought  that  some  security  to  the 
church  establishment  was  pre¬ 
viously  necessary,  and  that  with¬ 
out  that  security  first  obtained, 
no  concession  should  be  granted. 
Lord  Melville  professed  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  similar  view  of  the  subject. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  however,  and 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  persisted 
in  their  usual  opposition  to  the 
proposed  concessions  ;  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  the  numbers  were,  for  the 
previous  question,  contents  pre¬ 
sent,  74;  proxies  52  ; — 126.  Non 
contents,  present  74 ;  proxies  51  ; 
— 125.  The  original  motion, 
therefore,  was  lost  by  one  proxy  ; 
the  numbers  present  being  equal. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject 
of  Irish  affairs,  we  may  mention  a 
resolution  brought  forward  (June 
23rd,)  by  Mr.  Parnell,  pledging 
the  house  early  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament  to  take  into 
its  most  serious  consideration  the 
state  of  the  laws  relating  to  tithes 
in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  a  legis¬ 
lative  measure  conducive  to  the 
relief  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  and  the  more  satisfactory 
provision  of  the  clergy  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  church.  Mr.  Parnell 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  urge  those 
general  objections  which  great 
authorities  had  made  to  tithes  as 
a  provision  for  the  clergy,  but 
waving  them,  would  shew  that 
there  did  exist  in  Ireland  that  pe¬ 
culiar  state  of  things  which  would 
admit  of  the  commutation  of  tithe 
there  without  affording  any  pre¬ 
cedent  for  a  similar  measure  in 
this  country.  The  first  distinc¬ 
tion  consisted  in  the  religion  of 
the  Irish.  Of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  that  paid  tithe,  one  tenth 
only  belonged  to  the  established 
religion.  The  second  distinction 


consisted  in  the  modern  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  payment  of  tithe. 
Primate  Boulter  says,  ‘  since  the 
Reformation,  while  the  lands  were 
chiefly  in  popish  hands,  the  clergy 
took  what  they  could  get  thank¬ 
fully,  and  very  few  went  near 
their  livings.’  Things  remained 
in  this  state  until  the  peace  of 
Limerick,  and  at  this  period,  and 
not  before,  the  clergy  began  to 
realize  the  right  to  tithe,  which 
hitherto  had  only  existed  in  laws 
not  submitted  to  by  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple.  Primate  Boulter  says  that 
the  tithe  of  agistment  was  only 
demanded  in  1720.  The  demand 
was  not  acceded  to,  and  the  vote 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  1734 
took  away  no  realized  right.  To 
this  day  the  clergy  have  never 
been  able  to  enforce  the  tithes  on 
many  articles  which  though  given 
by  the  ecclesiastical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  have  always  beerf 
in  abeyance.  The  assertion  there¬ 
fore  that  the  lands  of  Ireland  are 
sold,  and  less  subject  to  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  one  tenth  of  their  produce, 
is  not  founded  in  fact.  From  this 
state  of  things  arises  a  third  dis¬ 
tinction  between  tithes  in  England 

O 

and  Ireland  ;  namely,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  what  things  are  tithe- 
able,  and  of  what  rates  are  pay¬ 
able.  In  some  parishes  no  tithes 
have  ever  been  claimed  on  hay  ; 
in  others  on  potatoes;  in  others 
on  flax  ;  though  the  legal  right  is 
vested  in  the  clergy  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  them.  When  these 
parishes  fall  into  new  hands,  this 
right  is  often  enforced,  and  the 
greatest  injury  is  done  to  the 
landholders,  who  have  made  bar¬ 
gains  for  their  farms,  calculating 
the  charge  of  tithe  according  to 
what  has  before  been  claimed. 
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A  fourth  distinction  consists  in 
the  way  tithes  are  collected  in 
Ireland.  Every  individual  in  that 
country,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
a  landholder,  if  he  can  possibly 
become  so.  The  poor  exist  on 
the  produce  of  their  own  ground, 
and  not  as  in  this  country  on  the 
wages  of  day-labour ;  and  there 
being  no  restraint  on  the  division 
and  alienation  of  land,  there  is  a 
great  facility  of  acquiring  it.  The 
ground  held  by  them  is  all  in  till¬ 
age — that  held  by  great  farmers 
is  nearly  all  in  pasture,  and  free 
from  tithes.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  income  of  the  clergy  is 
paid  by  the  poor  occupiers — hy 
those  who  4n  this  country  would 
be  entitled  to  parish  relief.  The 
further  consequence  is,  that  the 
clergyman  is  obliged  to  employ 
tithe  proctors  and  tithe  farmers 
to  collect  his  tithes. 

Mr.  Parnell  suggested  several 
modes  by  which  this  great  evil 
might  be  remedied.  Among  these 
were  a  valuation  of  tithes  by  com¬ 
missioners  ;  an  acreable  tax  on 
lands  now  subject  to  tithes,  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  value  of  tithes  now 
received;  the  substitution  of  corn 
rents;  payment  from  the  treasury 
from  funds  to  be  derived  from 
some  general  equitable  tax  ;  giv¬ 
ing  lands  in  lieu  of  the  present 
value  received  by  the  clergy  ;  the 
enactment  of  a  general  modus  ;  or 
a  remedy,  he  said,  might  be  gra¬ 
dually  obtained  by  the  repeal  of 
only  one  act  of  parliament;  viz. 
the  1 3th  of  Elizabeth,  as  it  appears 
in  the  opinion  of  Blackstone  that 
before  the  passing  of  that  act  every 
landed  proprietor  could  by  the 
common  law  make  a  composition 
with  the  clergy  for  the  tithes  pay¬ 
able  on  his  estate,  by  giving  a 


portion  of  it  to  the  clergy,  with 
the  consent  of  the  ordinary.  Of 
these  plans,  Mr.  Parnell  said  he 
should  propose  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  adopt  an  acreable  tax  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  make  an 
arrangement  by  which  lands 
should  be  purchased  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  procured,  to  be  the 
final  equivalent  for  the  tithes  to 
be  taken  aw^ay. 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  contended 
that  there  was  not  one  of  the 
plans  which  had  yet  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  commutation  of  tithe 
but  would  have  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  people  of  Ireland  pay 
more  than  they  at  present  paid. 
The  clergy  now  enjoyed  between 
a  twentieth  and  thirtieth  part  of 
the  produce  ;  in  many  cases  not 
more  than  a  thirtieth  ;  but  in  all 
commutations  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  proceed  on  any  other 
principle  than  allowing  the  clergy 
what  they  were  entitled  to  by  law, 
namely  a  tenth. 

On  a  division  the  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  39  to  36, 

The  same  subject  wras  again 
brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house  on  the  following  day, 
(June  24-th.)  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  who  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  better  ascer¬ 
taining  the  tithe  on  potatoes  in 
Ireland.  The  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  was  not  very  explicit  as  to 
the  particular  measure  wdiich  he 
had  in  contemplation,  but  we  ga¬ 
ther  from  the  general  tone  of  his 
speech,  and  still  more  from  the 
arguments  by  which  the  motion 
was  met,  that  it  was  his  wish  to 
do  away  altogether  with  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  tithe  on  this  article  of  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  case  of  cottagers.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  remarked  that  the 
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tithe  on  potatoes  was  extremely 
partial  throughout  Ireland.  In 
some  provinces  it  was  collected 
with  the  utmost  tenacity,  and  in 
others,  particularly  in  Connaught, 
it  was  not  taken  at  all.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  he  acted  was  in 
great  measure  similar  to  that  upon 
which  the  28  th  of  the  king  was 
passed,  limiting  the  tithe  upon 
hemp.  He  did  the  clergy  the 
justice  to  admit  that  in  general 
they  did  not  exact  this  tithe  with 
severity,  but  in  tolerating  the 
system  of  tithe  farming  they  suf¬ 
fered  to  exist  a  fruitful  source  of 
extortion  and  oppression.  He 
then  took  a  view  of  the  right  of 
the  church  to  exact  one-tenth  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  by  way 
of  tithe,  and  said  that  he  could 
not  admit  this  principle  as  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Lord  Castlereagh  declared  that 
if  he  had  not  already  agreed  to 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  in  a 
conversation  he  had  previously 
had  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  he  should 
from  the  principle  he  had  last 
laid  down  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
resist  it  in  the  very  first  stage. 

‘  What !’  he  asked  ‘  would  the  right 
hon.  gent,  assert  that  the  church 
had  no  right  to  that  property  which 
had  been  considered  inherent  in  it 
from  the  first  formation  of  the 
constitution,  and  which  was  re¬ 
cognized  by  every  law  of  the  land  ? 
As  well  might  he  say  that  he  had 
no  right  to  his  own  estate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  principles  of 
service.’ 

Mr.  Martin  of  Galway  also  re¬ 
probated  the  argument  employed 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  which  he  said 
was  exactly  the  same  with  those 
which  had  been  made  use  of  in 
the  national  assembly  of  France, 


for  the  confiscation  of  the  whole 
property  of  the  church. 

Leave,  however,  was  given 
for  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 
On  its  second  reading  sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Scott  rose  to  oppose  it,  as 
one  of  the  grossest  attacks  on 
the  right  of  the  clergy  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  church  which  had  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  legist 
lature.  The  property  of  tithes 
he  maintained  was  and  ought  to 
be  as  firmly  protected  as  any 
other  property  in  the  land  ;  and 
he  conceived  potatoes  were  as 
fair  an  object  of  tithe  as  any  other 
agricultural  product.  It  there¬ 
fore  lay  with  those  who  brought 
forward  the  bill  to  shew  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  such  a  special  exemp¬ 
tion  as  that  which  was  contem¬ 
plated,  and  which  the  law  of  the 
land  did  not  at  present  recognize. 
The  reasons  alleged  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  bill  were  the  most 
frivolous  that  could  be  imagined. 
It  was  stated  that  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  those  pieces  of  land 
which  were  to  be  exempted  was 
very  inconsiderable,  and  that  the 
collection  of  the  tithe  was  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient.  It  was  true 
that  the  individual  profit  was 
small,  but  in  the  mass  it  was  of 
some  moment  ;  inconvenience  too 
might  exist  in  the  mode  of  col¬ 
lecting  ;  but  surely  the  proper  way 
to  alleviate  this  evil  was  not  to 
extinguish  the  right  altogether. 
The  supporters  of  the  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  thought  of  exonerat¬ 
ing  those  who  were  to  benefit  by 
it  from  the  payment  oLrent,  which 
if  humanity  was  to  be  the  sole 
rule  of  their  conduct,  would  be 
infinitely  more  beneficial  than  to 
deprive  the  laborious  clergy  of 
Ireland  of  that  to  which  they  were 
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entitled.  For  his  own  part,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  evil  repre¬ 
sented  did  exist,  and  at  any  rate 
this  was  not  the  proper  remedy. 
Sir  William  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  second  reading  be  post¬ 
poned  till  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Tighe  contended  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  had  already 
been  acted  upon  by  the  legislature 
in  more  instances  than  one.  By 
three  different  acts  of  parliament 
certain  descriptions  of  property 
were  exempt  from  tithe.  Re¬ 
claimed  bog  and  mountain  lands 
were  exempt  for  seven  years  ; 
the  tithe  of  hemp  was  only  five 
shillings  an  acre,  although  pro¬ 
bably  the  crop  on  that  acre  would 
be  worth  eighty  pounds  ;  and  all 
grass  lands  in  Ireland  were  also 
exempt.  So  that  the  rich  specu¬ 
lating  agriculturist,  the  grower  of 
hemp  for  the  navy,  and  the  wealthy 
grazier  and  butter-dealer  were 
favoured,  while  the  poor  cottager 
was  refused  relief.  The  present 
bill  went  to  relieve  those  only  who 
possessed  no  more  than  half  an 
acre  of  ground. 

Sir  William  Scott’s  amendment 
was  carried  without  a  division,  and 
the  bill  was  consequently  lost. 

A  motion  wras  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Ereevey  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  tellerships  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  He  said  he  should  wish 
to  consider  it  as  a  mere  question 
of  private  property  between  those 
individuals  and  the  public,  and  to 
discuss'  it  on  that  ground.  The 
place  had  been  given  to  the  mar¬ 
quess  of  Buckingham  as  a  reward 
for  the  services  of  his  father  George 
Grenville,  who  had  been  prime 
minister  of  the  country.  Lord 
Camden  had  received  his  place  in 
recompence  of  the  services  of  his 


father,  who  had  been  lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  He  did  not  mean  there¬ 
fore  to  find  any  fault  with  the 
distribution  of  those  offices  ;  but 
to  complain  that  the  emoluments 
of  them  were  indefinite  in  their 
amount,  and  rose  in  the  proportion 
of  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of 
the  cq untry.  The  fees  were  paid 
from  the  exchequer,  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  poundage  on  the 
money  issued.  There  was  7  s.  Qd. 
on  every  100/.  issued  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  service  of  the  army,  and  8s. 
9d.  for  the  extraordinary  ;  8 d.  on 
the  100Z.  for  what  was  issued  for 
the  navy,  and  Is.  for  the  ord¬ 
nance  issues.  But  the  largest  fee 
was  on  pensions  and  annuities 
granted,  which  amounted  to  2\ 
per  cent.  From  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  public  ac- 
compts  in  1782,  it  appeared  that 
those  offices,  which  in  time  of 
peace  and  when  they  wTere  grant¬ 
ed  did  not  exceed  2, 5001.  per  an¬ 
num,  had  in  consequence  of  the 
expence  during  the  American  war 
increased  to  :7000/.  a  year.  By 
another  report  in  the  year  1808, 
it  appeared  that  these  two  teller- 
ships  at  that  time  amounted  to 
23,0001.  per  annum  each,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  now  much  greater.  These 
two  public  officers  therefore  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  public  exchequer 
more  than  the  interest  of  a  million, 
sterling  ;  and  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  either  of  these  two  noblemen  to 
derive  such  enormous  emoluments 
from  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
Mr.  Creevey  said  he  denied  the 
principle  so  often  urged  that  a 
grant  of  an  office  by  the  crown 
was  as  sacred  as  any  arlcient  grant 
of  an  estate,  and  could  not  be 
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touched  by  parliament.  Parlia¬ 
ment  did  in  fact  interfere  every 
day  in  the  fees  of  these  tellers  of 
the  exchequer.  An  exemption 
from  fees  is  frequently  introduc¬ 
ed  into  parliamentary  grants. 
There  is  a  similar  exception  in  all 
subsidies  to  foreign  powers.  Mr. 
Creevey  concluded  by  moving  a 
series  of  resolutions  ;  the  last  of 
which  was  to  the  following  effect : 

‘  That  it  appears  to  this  house 
that  parliament  has  at  various 
times  asserted  and  exercised  a 
right  of  limitation  and  control 
over  the  fees  payable  to  the  tellers, 
by  excepting  specific  sums  of 
money  from  the  payment  of  all 
such  fees;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  parliament  in  the  present  un¬ 
paralleled  state  of  national  ex¬ 
penditure  and  public  calamity,  to 
exercise  its  right  still  further  over 
the  fees  now  paid  out  of  public 
money  at  the  exchequer,  so  as  to 
confine  the  profits  of  the  marquess 
of  Buckingham  and  earl  Camden 
to  some  fixed  and  settled  sum  of 
money,  more  conformable  in  a- 
mount  to  the  usual  grants  of  public 
money  for  public  services,  and 
more  suited  to  the  present  means 
and  resources  of  the  nation.’ 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  resisted  the  motion  which 
was  also  strongly  opposed  by 
several  of  Mr.  Creevey’s  political 
friends. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  contended  that 
by  the  law  of  England  no  estate 
was  better  known,  defined,  or  pro¬ 
tected  than  an  estate  in  office. 
The  offices  in  question  were  an¬ 
cient  offices  at  common  law,  as 


old  as  the  Norman ,  Conquest. 
The  state  no  doubt  had  the  power 
to  interfere  with  the  emoluments 
of  any  office,  as  it  had  the  power 
to  take  away  any  man’s  estate  ; 
but  the  power  was  not  the  right, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  where 
the  reverse  principle,  if  once  ad¬ 
mitted,  might  stop. 

Mr.  Horner  too  said  that  the 
property  of  the  state  was  not  to 
be  protected  at  the  expence  of 
private  property.  All  property 
was  the.  creature  of  the  law,  and 
equally  depended  upon  it  for  pro¬ 
tection.  If  the  principle  were  once 
broken  through  by  the  house, 
temptation  would  grow  upon  them, 
and  there  wrould  be  no  end  of  it. 
Such  an  interference  had  been  one 
of  the  steps  taken  by  those  fren¬ 
zied  politicians  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
attributed  that  she  had  so  long 
been  the  prey  of  anarchy. 

The  same  sentiment  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Tierney.  They 
were  controverted,  however,  by 
Mr.  Brand,  lord  Archibald  Ha¬ 
milton,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Mr. 
Whitbread  ;  Mr.  Brand  moved  an 
amendment  on  his  friend’s  resolu¬ 
tion,  bearing  ‘  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
precedents  that  exist  as  to  the 
deduction  from  or  suppression  of 
any  fees  payable  to  the  tellers  of 
the  exchequer  for  monies  issued 
out  of  the  same.’  Upon  this  re¬ 
solution  the  house  divided,  when 
it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  146 
to  S8.  The  original  resolution,  of 
Mr.  Creevey  was  afterwards  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  division. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Financial  arrangement .  New  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Van- 
sittart.  The  Budget.  Statement  of  Ways  and  Means.  Supplies. 
Estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year.  Surplus  of  consolidated 
fund.  Loan.  Terms  on  which  it  had  been  contracted.  New  Taxes. 
Discontinuance  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  printed  goods. 
Increase  of  duty  on  tanned  hides  and  skins.  New  duty  on  glass ;  and 
on  tobacco.  Auction  duty  extended  to  cases  where  the  property  is 
bought  in.  Additional  penny  on  the  postage  of  letters .  Proposed 
duty  on  borrowing  abandoned.  A ssessed  taxes.  Increased  duties  on 
men-servants ,  carriages,  horses ,  dogs,  field-sports.  Mr.  Iluskis- 
sons  remarks  respecting  the  state  of  public  credit ;  and  of  the  finances 
of  Ireland.  Diminution  of  the  Irish  revenue  since  the  Union.  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole  brings  forward  the  Irish  Budget.  Sir  Thomas  Tur- 
ton's  series  of  resolutions  upon  the  state  of  our  finances.  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney's  resolutions  on  the  same  subject.  Both  series  are  opposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  brings  forward  a  set  of  his  own. 
His  speech  on  this  occasion.  View  of  our  financial  condition.  His 
resolutions  are  agreed  to  by  the  House.  Loan  to  the  East  India  Com,-, 
pany.  Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Creevey  op¬ 
poses  the  loan.  Remarks  on  the  financial  situation  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Sir  Francis  Burden* s  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  It  falls  to  the  ground,  not  being 
seconded.  Prorogation  of  Parliament.  Speech  of  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners.  Dissolution  of  Parliament.  General  Election. 

Ti£e  statement  of  our  financial 
arrangements  for  the  year,  or  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  budget, 
had  not  as  yet  been  laid  before 
parliament  by  Mr.  Perceval,  when 
he  was  cut  off  from  the  service  of 
his  country,  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin;  We  have  seen  that  he 
wds  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  by 
Mr.  Vansittart;  a  gentleman  of 
the  most  mild  and  unassuming 
xrianners,  and  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  of  character ;  and  who 
had  the  reputation  of  a  very  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
details  and  complexities  of  the 
mechanism  of  our  financial  system. 

Perhaps,  however,  he  could  hard¬ 


ly  be  said  to  have  possessed 
weight  enough  with  the  house  or 
with  the  country,  either  as  an  ora¬ 
tor  or  a  politician,  to  qualify  him 
for  so  high  and  efficient  a  situa¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  has  hitherto 
been  cOmmonly  filled  by  the  first 
minister  of  the  crown.  It  Was 
Understood  indeed  that  what  is 
called  the  lead  in  the  house  of 
commons  would  devolve  upon  lord 
Castlereagh  ;  of  whom  likewise  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  he  was 
perhaps  less  fitted  for  the  func¬ 
tions  of  such  a  post  by  his'  orato¬ 
rical  accomplishments,  than  any 
statesman  who  had  preceded  him 
in  it  for  the  last  half  century. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Mr.  Van* 
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sittart  brought  forward  his  budget, 
the  general  arrangement  of  which 
it  was  understood  had  been  left  to 
him  nearly  complete  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  opened  his  statement 
by  paying  a  tribute  of  regret  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed  states¬ 
man.  He  declared  that  he  could 
not  rise  to  perform  the  duty  which 
that  day  imposed  upon  him,  with¬ 
out  feeling  sensations  unusually 
painful  at  the  recollection  of  the 
singular  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  lamented  individual  whom  he 
that  day  represented.  Considering 
in  whose  place  he  stood,  whose 
papers  he  held  in  his  hands,  and 
whose  plans  he  was  about  to  state 
to  the  house,  he  felt  rather  that 
he  was  executing  the  last  of  the 
official  duties  of  his  lamented 
friend,  than  the  first  of  his  own. 
Happy  should  he  have  thought 
himself  if  he  could,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  resign  those  papers  again 
into  his  hands,  after  supplying  his 
place  upon  a  mere  occasional  ab¬ 
sence  ;  but  happier  still  if  he  could 
inherit  his  talents  and  virtues,  and 
close  a  life  of  public  service  with 
the  same  testimonies  of  public  ap¬ 
probation,  and  equal  consciousness 
of  unblemished  integrity. 

Under  these  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  Mr.  Vansittart  said  the 
committee  would  not  expect  him 
to  do  more,  than  to  state  as  briefly 
as  possible,  what,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  particulars,  which  he 
would  point  out  when  he  came  to 
them,  was  the  intended  budget  of 
their  departed  friend. 

He  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
recapitulate  the  charges  of  the 
present  year,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  statement  of  the  Ways  and 


Means  by  which  it  was  proposed 
that  those  charges  should  be  de¬ 
frayed. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  was  already  within  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  committee,  having, 
excepting  a  few  inconsiderable 
votes  for  miscellaneous  services, 
been  agreed  to  by  the  house.  It 
certainly  was  an  enormous,  he 
might  even  say,  a  terrible  extent 
of  charge  ;  but  he  had  the  consola¬ 
tion  to  reflect  that,  great  as  it  was, 
the  resources  of  the  country  were 
still  equal  to  support  it. 

On  a  reference  to  the  papers  on 
the  table,  it  would  appear  that,  for 
the  navy,  exclusive  of  ordnance 
for  the  sea  service,  the  sum  voted 
was  19,702,399/. ; — for  the  army, 
including  barracks  and  commissa¬ 
riat,  and  the  military  service  of 
Ireland,  17,756,160/.  ; — an  addi¬ 
tional  vote  of  90,000/.  for  the  bar¬ 
rack  department  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  house  ;  but  the  treasury 
had  determined  to  strike  off  this 
sum,  and  diminish  the  grant  in  the 
appropriation  act  by  that  amount. 
This  diminution  of  charge  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  resolution  to  post¬ 
pone  the  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  barracks  at  Mary-le-bone 
park,  and  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool. 
He  begged  to  be  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  on  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  he  by  no  means  meant  to 
insinuate  any  disapprobation  of  the 
plan  for  the  erection  of  those  bar¬ 
racks,  on  the  contrary  he  thought 
it  probable  that  a  considerable 
part  at  least  of  the  plans  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  votes 
of  the  house  would  be  ultimate¬ 
ly  carried  into  effect ;  but  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  board  and  he  had  not 
sufficiently  considered  the  subject 
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to  be  able  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
upon  it,  arid  they  had  determined 
not  to  make  themselves  respon¬ 
sible  for  works  of  great  magni¬ 
tude,  and  of  no  immediate  ne¬ 
cessity,  without  full  consideration. 

The  extraordinaries  of  the  ar¬ 
my  incurred  last  year,  beyond 
the  sum  granted,  amounted  to 
2,300,000 /.  besides  which  there 
had  been  voted  for  the  present 
year  5,000,000/.  for  Great  Britain, 
and  200,000/.  for  Ireland. 

For  the  ordnance,  including  Ire¬ 
land,  5,279,897/. 


The  miscellaneous  services,  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  sums  not  yet  pro¬ 
posed  to  parliament,  and  400,000/. 
for  the  Irish  permanent  grants, 
might  be  taken  at  5,350,000/. 

It  was  also  intended  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  vote  of  credit  of  3,000,000/. 
for  Great  Britain,  and  200,000/. 
for  Ireland.  The  subsidies  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  present  year  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  last,  being 
for  Sicily  400,000/.  and  for  Por¬ 
tugal  2,000,000/. 

These  several  items  would  there¬ 
fore  stand  as  follows  : 


SUPPLIES,  1812. 

£ 

Navy,  exclusive  of  Ordnance  Sea  service*  •  •  •  19,702,399 

Army,  including  Barracks,  and  Commis-  > 

sariat .  14,577,698  V  17,756,160 

Ditto,  Ireland  • . .  3,1 78,462  3 

Extraordinaries, 

Unprovided  ditto  last  year .  2,300,000 

Ordnance,  including  Ireland .  5,279,897 

Miscellaneous  (including  400,000/.  Irish 

Permanent  Grants)  . . 2,350,000 

Vote  of  credit, 

England .  3,000,000  )  q  200  000 

Ireland .  200,000  \  'VU0,00° 

Sicily  . . 400,000 

Portugal  . . 2,000,000 

Total  joint  charge .  58,188,456 


To  these  sums  must  he  added 

100,292/.  for  repayment  of  so  much 

of  the  Loyalty  loan  as  had  been 

claimed  in  the  proper  form  by  the 

holders,  and  1,700,000/.  voted  for 

interest  on  exchequer  bills,  being 

equal  to  the  amount  actually  paid 

on  that  account  in  the  preceding 

year ;  it  was  also  proposed  that 

the  amountof  exchequer  bills  tube 

issued  on  the  aids  of  the  next  vear 

•/ 


should  be  less  by  2,387,600 /.  than 
those  which  had  been  circulated  in 
the  year  preceding.  He  felt  him¬ 
self  bound  to  state  that  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  formed  part  of 
the  intended  plan  of  his  late  light 
hon.  friend,  had  been  suggested  to 
him  by  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  who  thought  that  the 
circulation  of  exchequer  bills  had 
been  carried  to  too  great  an  ex- 
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tent ;  and  this  suggestion  suf¬ 
ficiently  proved  that  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  were  not  actuated 
by  that  desire  which  was  so  often 
and  so  unjustly  attributed  to  them, 
of  increasing  the  gains  of  their 
corporation  by  an  unlimited  extent 
of  paper  currency. 

The  three  items  which  he 
had  last  named,  amounting  to 
4,187,892/.  constituted  the  sepa¬ 
rate  charge  of  Great  Britain,  and 
when  added  to  the  sum  of 
58,188,456/.  which  was  the  total 


of  the  supplies  he  had  before 
stated,  made  the  general  amount 
of  62,376,348 /.  From  this  was 
to  be  deducted  the  Irish  propor¬ 
tion  of  joint  charge,  amounting  to 
6,845,700/.  and  the  Irish  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  list  and  charges 
on  the  consolidated  fund,  being 
about  180,000/.  and  making  toge¬ 
ther  7,025,700/. 

The  result  was,  that  the  total 
of  the  supplies  to  be  provided 
for  by  Great  Britain,  was 
55,350,648/. 


£ 

Total  joint  charge  as  above  . 58,188,456 


SEPARATE  CHARGE. 

Loyalty  loan  . 100,292 

Interest  on  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  ..1,700,000 

• -  1,800,292 

Add  amount  of  exchequer 
bills  charged  on  aids  1812, 
outstanding,  which  it  is  not 
intended  to  replace  by  the 

issue  of  new  bills .  2,387,600 

-  4,187,892 


Total  supply  62,376,348 

Deduct  Irish  proportion  of 

,  58,188,456/. .  6,845,700 

Ditto  civil  list,  and  other 

charges  •••*•• . .  1 80,000 

- -  7,025,700 


Total  on  account  of  England .  55,350,648 


The  way  in  which  he  proposed 
to  meet  this  charge,  enormous  as 
it  appeared  to  be,  was  as  follows. 

The  annual  duties  were  taken 
as  usual,  at  3,000,000/. ;  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
estimated  on  grounds  which 
he  should  presently  explain, 


3,600,000/. ;  the  war  taxes,  which 
he  should  also  explain,  might, 
including  the  property  tax,  be 
taken  at  20,400,000/. ;  the  lottery 
300,000/.  ;  the  loan  in  the  5  per 
cent,  annuities,  contributed  by  the 
subscribers  of  exchequer  bills  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
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6,789,025/.;  exchequer  bills  in¬ 
tended  to  be  issued  on  the  vote  of 
credit,  3,000,000/. ;  and  he  should 
observe,  that  this  last  sum  would 
make  no  addition  to  the  unfunded 
debt,  an  equal  sum  granted  on  the 
vote  of  credit  of  the  last  year, 
having  been  funded  and  not  re¬ 
placed  by  any  fresh  issue  ;  the 
old  naval  stores,  which  since  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee 
on  public  expenditure,  had  been 
carried  to  the  public  account, 
would  produce  441,218/. 

The  next  item  would  be  the 
surplus  of  ways  and  means,  of  last 
year,  amounting  to  2,209,626/. ; 
but  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
shortly  to  explain  in  what  manner 
this  surplus  arose.  Considerable 
sums  had  been  granted  in  the 
year  -  1811  in  exchequer  bills 
charged  upon  the  aids  of  that 

WAYS  AI 


year.  Of  these,  together  with  other 
exchequer  bills,  about  5,500,000/. 
had  been  funded  in  the  spring, 
and  a  part  of  the  aids  of  the  year 
1811,  which  had  been  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  repayment  of  these 
bills,  had  been  thus  set  free  and 
was  applicable  to  the  service  of 
the  present  year,  amounting,  af¬ 
ter  the  deduction  of  a  small  de¬ 
ficiency  of  ways  and  means  of 
1811,  which  existed  previously 
to  such  funding,  as  stated  in  the 
disposition  paper  before  the  house, 
to  the  sum  he  had  mentioned,  of 
2,20  9,626/. 

The  only  article  of  ways  and 
means,  which  it  remained  for  him 
to  enumerate,  was  the  loan  con¬ 
tracted  on  the  preceding  day  of 
15,650,000/. 

The  various  items  would,  there¬ 
fore,  stand  as  follows  : 

)  MEANS. 


£ 

Annual  duties .  3,000,000 

Surplus  consolidated  fund  .  3,600,000 

War  taxes  . ••••••20,400,000 

Lottery . . . •••••• .  300,000 

Loan  by  subscribers  of  exchequer  bills 

funded  . . 6,789,625 

Vote  of  credit  •••••  • .  3,000,000 

Naval  stores  .  441,218 

Surplus  ways  and  means  1811,  created 
by  funding  part  of  the  exchequer  bills 
charged  on  the  aids  of  that  year*  •  •  •  2,209,626 

Loan  ••••••• . . .  15,650,000 


The  ways  and  means  exceeded 
the  supplies  about  40,000/. 

He  would  now  return  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  amount  of  the 
surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  of  the  war  taxes,  had  been 
calculated. 


55,390,469 

The  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund  had  been  estimated  upon  the 
average  produce  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  revenue  in  the 
last  three  years/adding  thereto  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  estimate  of  the  yearly  re- 
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eeipt  of  the  permanent  duties  im¬ 
posed  in  the  last  session.  The 
average  produce  of  the  customs  in 
that  period,  with  the  addition  he 
had  mentioned,  was  5,106,000/. ; 
of  the  excise,  18,188,000/.;  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  5,999,000/; 
of  the  stamps,  5,191,000/.;  and  of 
the  post  office,  1,240,000/.  To 
these  principal  branches  of  revenue 
were  to  be  added  other  funds  of 
a  less  considerable,  but  generally 
of  a  less  fluctuating  nature.  Of 
these  the  principal  was  the  land  tax 
remaining  unredeemed,  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,035,000/.;  there  were 
also  the  duty  on  pensions  and  per¬ 
sonal  estates,  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  141,000/.  ;  the  surplus  of 
exchequer  fees  about  60,000/.  ; 
the  crown  lands  about  50,000/. ; 
and  some  other  small  branches  of 
revenue,  producing  together  about 
246,000/.  ;  and  making,  together 
wih  the  greater  branches  of  re¬ 
venue  before  stated,  in  the  whole, 
37,262,000/. ;  to  which  adding 
2,706,000/.  of  war  taxes  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
the  total  income  of  that  fund, 
would  be  39,958,000/.  ;  from 
which  deducting  the  charge  as  it 
stood  previously  to  the  loans  of 
the  present  year  amounting  to 
34,504,000/.  there  would  remain 
a  gross  surplus  of  5,454,000/. 
From  this  was  first  to  be  deducted 
the  additional  charge  created  by 
the  loans  of  the  present  year, 
amounting  to  1 ,906,000/. ;  but 
against  this  charge  should  be  set 
the  expected  produce  of  the  taxes 
of  the  present  year,  which,  to  the 
5th  of  April,  1813,  might  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  951,500/.,  deducting 
which  sum,  there  would  remain 
954,500/.  to  be  deducted  from  the 
surplus  he  had  stated  of  5,454,000/. 


leaving  a  net  surplus  of 4,499,500 /. 
Before  this  sum  could  be  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  year,  the  sum 
of  927,000/.  which  still  remained 
due  upon  the  grant  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  must,  however,  be 
made  good.  The  remainder,  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  present  year,  would 
therefore  be  3,572,500/.  He 
should  accordingly  propose  a  vote 
of  3,600,000/.  as  being  the  nearest 
round  number. 

He  was  aware  that  it  might 
probably  be  thought  unfair  to  es¬ 
timate  the  produce  of  the  revenue 
for  the  present  year,  upon  the 
average  of  the  three  last,  as  it 
might  be  stated  that  the  revenue 
was  gradually  declining.  This, 
however,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  accounts,  would  not  appear 
to  be  the  fact.  The  total  produce 
of  all  the  duties  in  the  quarter 
ending  the  5th  of  July,  1811,  fell 
considerably  short,  even  to  the 
amount  of  760,000/.  of  the  quarter 
ending  the  5th  of  July,  1810. 
The  quarter  ending  the  10th  of 
October,  1811,  fell  short,  by 
469,000/.  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  1810;  but  the  quarter 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1812, 
exceeded  the  quarter  ending  the 
5th  of  January,!  811,  by  31,000/.; 
and  the  quarter  ending  the  5th 
of  April,  1812,  exceeded  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter  in  1 8 1 1 ,  by  no 
less  than  463,000/.  a  sum  much 
surpassing  any  increase  which  the 
new  duties  could  have  occasioned 
in  that  quarter,  and  which  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  that  the  revenue 
was,  upon  the  whole,  in  an  im¬ 
proving  state. 

He  had  formed  the  estimate 
of  the  war  taxes,  in  a  similar 
manner,  upon  the  average  of  the 
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three  years,  ending  the  5  th  of 
April,  1812.  The  war  duties  of 
customs  and  excise  amounted,  up¬ 
on  such  an  average,  to  9, 502, 965 Z. 
to  which  were  to  be  added  38,600/. 
for  the  further  expected  produce 
of  the  duties  imposed  in  the  last 
year,  and  500,000/.  which  re¬ 
mained  due  from  the  East  India 
Company,  on  account  of  tea 
duties,  making,  in  the  whole, 
of  custom  and  excise  duties, 
10,041,565/.  Of  the  property  tax 
there  remained  due  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1812,  on  the  assessments  of 
preceding  years,  8,515,000/.  to 
which  was  to  be  added  the  esti¬ 
mated  assessment  of  the  present 
year,  which,  supposing  it  to  be 
equal  to  the  assessment  of  the 
last  year,  would  be  12,200,000/. 
making  together,  20,715,000/. 
From  this  was  to  be  deducted 
the  sum  still  remaining  due  to 
make  good  the  grant  on  the  war 
taxes  for  181 1,  being  7,660,000/. ; 
which  would  leave,  for  the  service 
of  the  present  year,  13,055,000/. 
and  adding  that  sum  to  the 
amount  of  customs  and  excise, 
there  would  be  a  total  of  war 
taxes  of  20,006,000/.  From  this 
was  to  be  taken  2,706,000/.  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  charge  of  various 
loans,  which  would  leave  for  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  present 
year,  20,390,000/.  a  sum  ap¬ 
proaching  very  nearly  to  that  of 
20,400,000/.  which  he  proposed 
to  vote. 

It  now  remained  that  he  should 
explain  the  conditions  of  the  loan 
which  had  been  contracted,  and 
he  had  to  regret  that  the  present 
situation  of  the  country  did  not 
enable  him  to  congratulate  the 
house  on  so  advantageous  a  bar¬ 
gain  as  some  which  had  of  late 


years  been  stated  to  them.  The 
sum  raised  on  account  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  loan  concluded  the 
preceding  day,  was  15,650,000/. 
The  capital  created  on  account  of 
this  sum  was  27,544,000/.  3  per 
cent  stock.  The  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  826,320/.and  of  sinkingfund 
and  management  283,500 /.  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  a  charge  of  1,110,023/. 
The  rate  of  interest  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  would  be  51.  5  s.  7d.  per 
cent,  and  the  total  charge  to  the 
public  71.  Is.  lOieZ.  This  might 
appear  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but 
it  should  be  remembered,  that, 
including  the  former  loan  in  the 
51.  per  cents,  and  the  exchequer 
bills  funded,  the  sum  borrowed  in 
the  present  year  had  rarely  been 
equalled,  and  he  believed  so  large 
a  sum  had  never  been  raised  on 
better  terms  in  any  other  period  of 
war.  Indeed,  he  feared  that  the 
contractors  for  the  loan  had  more 
reason  to  complain  of  having  been 
hardly  dealt  by  than  the  public. 
He  should  feel  happy  if  the  bar¬ 
gain  should  hereafter  prove  more 
profitable  to  them  than  it  had 
hitherto  promised.  Such  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  public  credit 
would  be  hailed  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  by  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters. 

He  must  now  revert  to  the 
former  loan,  and  the  funding  of 
exchequer  bills :  the  terms  of 
which  having  been  explained  at 
the  proper  season  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  he  should  only  recapitulate 
with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the 
amount  of  charge  for  which  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  provide. 
The  exchequer  bills  funded  and 
the  51.  per  cent,  loan,  amounted 
together  to  12,221,325/.  making 
in  5/.  per  cent,  stock,  a  capital  of 
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13,199,031/.  the  interest  of  which 
was  659,951/.  and  the  sinking 
fund  131,990/.  making  together 
with  the  charge  for  management 
795,901/.  The  rate  of  interest 
on  this  sUtti  was  5/.  8s.  and  the 
total  charge  6/.  10s.  2ld.  per  cent. 
The  charge  to  the  public,  on  the 
whole  money  transactions  of  the 
year,  so  far  as  they  respected  the 
funded  debt,  was  61.  16s.  9d.  per 
cent,  and  the  total  amount  to  be 
provided  for  1,905,924/. 

He  now  came  to  a  most  import 
tant,  but  certainly  the  most  painful 
part  of  his  duty  ;  that  of  proposing 
taxes  by  which  so  large  a  sum  was 
to  be  defrayed.  It  was  the  more 
unpleasant  to  him,  as  he  had  felt 
it  necessary,  in  this  part  of  the 
arrangement,  to  make  a  considera¬ 
ble  deviation  from  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor.  Such  a  task  afforded 
only  an  option  of  difficulties  and 
inconveniences,  and  he  could,  at 
best,  only  hope  that  he  had  select¬ 
ed  such  as  were  least  objection¬ 
able. 

The  first  article  he  had  to  pro¬ 
pose  was  indeed  one  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  liable  to  very  little 
objection,  for  it  was  in  fact  a  tax 
which  would  fall  upon  nobody 
(a  laugh.)  Gentlemen  might 
smile,  but  if  it  was  in  other  re¬ 
spects  unobjectionable,  he  trusted 
it  would  not  be  censured  on  that 
account.  His  proposition  was,  to 
discontinue  the  bounty  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  printed  goods.  This 
bounty  had  grown  from  a  small 
charge  to  a  very  large  one, 
amounting  upon  an  average  of  the 
last  three  years,  to  the  sum  of 
308,000/.  a  circumstance  in  one 
respect  highly  satisfactory,  as  it 
shewed  the  great  increase  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  exportation 


of  those  goods,  but  whieh  alsd 
shewed  at  once  that  the  necessity 
of  granting  a  bounty  to  encourage 
this  exportation  had  ceased,  and 
that  a  considerable  resource  might 
be  derived  from  its  suppression. 
The  printed  goods  in  question, 
from  the  improvement  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  and  the  extensive  use 
of  machinery,  could  now  be  af¬ 
forded  much  cheaper  without  the 
bounty,  than  they  used  formerly 
to  be,  even  with  its  assistance. 

The  present  state  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  commerce  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  favourable  to  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  bounty  system. 
Wherever  British  manufactures 
were  permitted  to  enter,  their  su¬ 
periority  was  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  where  they  did  not  find 
tlieir  way,  it  was  not  on  account 
of  their  dearness  or  inferior  qua¬ 
lity,  but  because  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  by  rigorous  prohibitions. 
Whenever  these  might  cease,  the 
country  might  again  expect  to 
see  the  British  manufactures 
spreading  themselves  over  the 
continent  without  the  assistance 
of  bounties.  That  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  discontinue, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  one 
halfpenny  a  yard  on  printed  goods 
of  the  lowrest  quality,  and  three 
halfpence  a  yard  on  the  highest ; 
an  amount  much  within  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fluctuations  of  price  from 
accidental  causes,  and  the  loss  of 
which  could  not  operate  as  any 
discouragement  to  trade.  To 
him,  therefore,  this  proposition 
appeared  free  from  all  reasonable 
objection.  His  task  would  have 
been  easy  if  he  could  have  flattered 
himself  that  what  he  had  still  to 
propose  was  equally  unobjection¬ 
able  ;  but  of  the  remainder  of  his 
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plan  he  could  only,  as  he  had  said 
before,  indulge  the  hope  that,  in 
the  choice  of  evils,  he  had  selected 
the  least.  ■ 

To  the  first  which  he  had  to 
propose  he  felt  that  it  might  be 
reasonably  objected  that  it  would, 
in  a  certain  degree,  affect  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  ;  he  hoped, 
however,  the  burden  would  be  as 
small  as  could  be  expected  from 
a  tax  producing  a  cousiderable  in¬ 
crease  of  revenue.  The  article  to 
which  he  alluded  was  that  of 
tanned  hides  and  skins.  That  it 
would,  in  some  degree,  fall  on  the 
poor,  by  affecting  the  necessary 
article  of  their  shoes  he  had  al¬ 
ready  admitted,  but  in  other  re¬ 
spects  it  appeared  to  him  a  very 
fit  object  of  taxation.  In  the  long 
list  of  our  taxes  it  was  almost  the 
only  one  on  which  no  additional 
duty  had  been  laid  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  present 
duties  had  been  imposed  so  long 
ago  as  the  years  1709,  and  1711, 
and  when  he  now  proposed,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  whole  century,  to 
double  fhem,  he  could  not  consider 
himself  as  laying  upon  the  people 
of  this  country  a  heavier  burden 
than  their  ancestors  had  borne 
with  reference  to  the  general  en¬ 
hancement  of  prices,  and  the 
proportions  they  bore  to  the  earn¬ 
ings  and  incomes  of  individuals. 
Another  recommendation  of  this 
tax  on  leather,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  the  cheap  and  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  the  raw  material 
which  had,  of  late  years,  been 
introduced  from  South  America. 
This  supply  had  been  estimated 
as  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
manufacture,  and  had  occasioned 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  it, 
both  for  lwme  consumption  and 


for  exportation.  Calculating  upon 
an  average  of  the  produce  of  the 
present  duty  for  the  last  three 
years,  the  additional  duty  may  be 
expected  to  produce  325,0001.  a 
year. 

The  next  article  which  he  should 
propose  was  also  an  excise  duty. 
It  was  that  of  glass.  This  duty 
had  been  considerably  increased  in 
the  year  1805,  but  after  an  ex¬ 
tensive  inquiry  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  Mr.  Perceval  had  been 
convinced  that  an  additional  tax 
equal  to  the  present,  would  not  be 
injurious  to  the  trade.  It  was  not 
indeed  probable  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  country  would  be 
lessened  by  the  increase  of  price 
which  this  duty  would  occasion, 
as  glass  was  an  article  very  little 
in  use  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society  ;  and  this  was,  so  far  as  he 
could  understand,  the  opinion  of 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  protected  against 
foreign  competition,  by  sufficient 
duties  on  importation,  and  by  pro¬ 
per  drawbacks  on  exportation. 
The  produce  of  this  tax,  calcu¬ 
lating  as  before  on  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  would  be 
328,000/. 

The  next  proposition  which  he 
wished  to  make  to  the  committee 
was,  to  add  a  duty,  equivalent  to 
ten  per  cent,  on  those  now  exist¬ 
ing,  on  tobacco,  an  article  of 
extensive,  yet  of  luxurious  rather 
than  necessary  use,  and  one  which 
afforded  the  best  criterion  of  its 
ability  to  bear  an  additional  tax, 
namely,  that  the  consumption  of 
it  went  on  progressively  increasing 
under  the  present  duties.  He  did 
not  see  any  reason  to  believe  that 
this  proposed  addition  would  either 
diminish  the  consumption  or  ma- 
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terially  increase  the  frauds  upon 
this  article ;  and  estimating  the 
produce  on  an  average  similar  to 
those  of  the  former  articles,  he 
should  take  it  at  107,000/. 

His  next  proposition  would  be 
not  for  a  tax  absolutely  new,  but 
for  a  certain  regulation  of  the  duty 
on  property  sold  by  auction.  It 
was  well  known  to  the  committee 
that  estates  or  other  kinds  of  pro¬ 
perty  were  frequently  put  up  to 
auction,  not  for  the  purpose  of  a 
fair  sale,  but  of  ascertaining  their 
value  with  a  view  to  a  private 
bargain.  They  were  then  bought 
in,  by  which  the  duty  was  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  and  afterwards  disposed  of  by 
private  contract,  at  a  price  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  biddings  which  had 
taken  place.  It  was  his  wish,  as 
it  certainly  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  legislature,  that  all  persons 
who  obtained  the  benefit  of  the 
competition  arising  in  a  public 
sale,  should  be  subject  to  the 
charge  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  that  advantage.  It  was, 
therefore,  his  intention  to  propose 
that  property  put  up  to  auction 
should  be  charged  with  the  duty, 
whether  actually  sold  or  bought 
in ;  but  that,  in  case  it  should  ap¬ 
pear,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
to  continue  to  belong  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  owner,  the  duty  should  be 
repaid.  In  property  of  large 
amount  it  might  indeed  be  reason¬ 
able  that  the  owner  should,  instead 
of  paying  down  the  duty  in  the 
first  instance,  be  permitted  to  give 
security  for  it,  and  regulations  to 
this  effect  might  be  introduced  in 
the  bill.  It  was  also  well  known 
that  many  articles,  particularly  im¬ 
ported  merchandize,  were  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  duty,  although  sold  by 
public  auction.  He  understood  it 


was  a  common  practice  to  mingle 
in  sales  such  privileged  goods  with 
those  which  were  not  privileged  ; 
by  which  means  frauds  on  the  re¬ 
venue  were  frequently  practised. 
He  should  therefore  propose  that 
when  any  goods  liable  to  duty 
were  introduced  into  a  sale  of 
goods  which  were  exempted  from 
it,  the  whole  should  be  immediate-, 
ly  rendered  chargeable  with  the 
duty.  The  committee  were  aware 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
nothing  like  an  accurate  estimate 
could  be  formed  of  the  produce  of 
these  regulations.  On  a  due  copf 
sideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  Mr.  Perceval  had 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  over¬ 
stated  at  100,000/.  and  he  (the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  saw 
no  reason  to  form  a  different 
opinion. 

The  articles  wdiich  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  enumerated,  except  the 
bounty  on  printed  goods,  vTere 
all  duties  of  excise.  The  next 
branch  of  the  revenue  to  which 
he  should  resort,  was  one  which  he 
should  have  been  glad  to  avoid,  if 
the  largeness  of  the  total  sum  to 
be  raised  had  not  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  diffuse  the  burden  as 
extensively  as  possible.  It  was  on 
the  postage  of  letters. — He  should 
recommend  an  addition  of  a  penny 
on  every  single  letter  carried  more 
than  twenty  miles,  whether  from 
the  metropolis  or  the  provincial 
post  offices.  He  certainly  regret¬ 
ted  the  necessity  of  increasing  this 
tax,  w  hich  operated  as  a  consider¬ 
able  charge  on  commercial  corres¬ 
pondence,  yet,  when  he  consider¬ 
ed  the  satisfaction  and  convenience 
derived  from  the  establishment  of 
the  post-office,  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  increase  of  correspondence 
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throughout  the  country,  he  really 
believed  that  he  could  suggest  no 
duty  which,  on  the  whole,  would 
be  paid  with  less  reluctance. 
This  proposed  increase  might  be 
estimated,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  extent  of  correspondence,  at 
220,000/. 

All  the  articles  which  he  had 
hitherto  submitted  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  committee,  were  such 
as  had  been  selected  by  his  late 
right  hon.  friend,  and  would  have 
formed  part  of  the  plan  which  he 
would  have  proposed  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  remainder  of  the 
budget  would,  according  to  his 
intention,  have  been  supplied  by 
a  tax  on  private  brewing.  The 
committee  would  recollect  that,  in 
the  year  1806,  when  a  noble  lord, 
now  a  member  of  the  other  house 
(the  marquis  of  Lansdowne)  held 
the  office  which  he  had  now  the 
honour  to  fill,  that  noble  lord  had 
suggested  a  similar  tax,  which  was 
strongly  opposed,  principally  on 
the  ground  of  its  bringing  private 
families  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  excise  ;  an  objection,  the  full 
force  of  which  he  should  have  ad¬ 
mitted,  if  the  means  had  not  been 
afforded  of  avoiding  that  jurisdic¬ 
tion  by  an  easy  commutation,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
The  plan  of  his  late  right  hon. 
friend  was,  indeed,  free  from  the 
objection  which  he  had  stated,  as 
it  had  no  reference  to  the  excise, 
but  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
of  a  rate,  according  to  the  number 
of  each  family  ;  to  the  proposition 
so  modified,  he  (the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer)  still,  however, 
thought  he  saw  an  insuperable  ob¬ 
jection.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  produce 
of  the  intended  duty,  taken  at  the 


rate  of  five  shillings  a  head,  which 
he  understood  to  be  the  proposed 
assessment,  had  been  greatly  mis¬ 
calculated,  and  that,  instead  of 
500,000/.  which  was  the  sum  re¬ 
quired,  it  would  only  produce 
250,000/.  or  at  the  most  300,000/. 
But  he  felt  a  still  stronger  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  tax  in  its  unequal  ope¬ 
ration  on  the  poorer  classes.  A 
poor  man  would  only  brew  the 
exact  quantity  required  for  the 
consumption  of  his  family,  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  the  most  frugal  rate  ? 
while  a  rich  man  would  provide 
for  the  entertainment  of  many 
visitors,  and  for  the  much  more 
liberal  consumption  of  his  house¬ 
hold.  The  consequence,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be,  that  the  tax  be¬ 
ing  taken  at  an  equal  rate  upon 
each  person  in  the  family,  the 
poor  man  would  pay  upon  each 
barrel  of  a  much  inferior  liquor,  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  the 
rich  would  be  charged  with,  for 
the  best  which  could  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

Upon  the  whole  therefore,  he 
had  judged  it  advisable  to  abandon 
this  tax,  and  to  propose  a  moderate 
addition  on  the  scale  of  several 
of  the  assessed  taxes.  He  knew 
that  a  proposition  for  the  increase 
of  the  assessed  taxes  could  not  fail 
to  excite  some  alarm  ;  but  that 
branch  of  the  revenue  compre¬ 
hended  duties  of  very  different 
kinds.  The  duties  upon  houses 
and  windows,  in  particular,  he 
considered  as  the  most  burden¬ 
some  to  which  the  country  was 
exposed,  and  to  those  duties  he 
proposed  to  add  nothing.  But 
there  were  others  which  had  an 
operation  similar  to  that  of  sump¬ 
tuary  laws,  and  which,  arising  out 
of  a  voluntary  expenditure,  might' 
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admit  of  a  reasonable  increase, 
without  much  objection. — In  this 
class  lie  included  the  duties  on 
mem-servants,  carriages,  horses, 
dogs,  and  the  sports  of  the  field  ; 
and  these  would  be  the  objects  of 
his  intended  increase  of  duties. 
As  the  proposed  scale  would  in  a 
few  days  be  printed  and  in  every 
gentleman’s  hands,  he  should  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  a  minute  detail ;  but  point 
out  the  leading  article  in  each 
class,  by  which  a  judgment  might 
be  formed.  The  existing  duty 
on  a  person  keeping  one  male 
servant  was  2/.  4s.  He  proposed 
to  add  four  shillings,  making  the 
duty  21.  8s.  On  occasional  gar¬ 
deners  he  should  propose  a  similar 
duty  of  four  shillings.  Mercantile 
agents  or  riders  to  commercial 
houses  now  pay  1/.  85.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  pay  2 L 
On  stewards  and  overseers,  who 
had  hitherto  escaped  notice,  he 
should  propose  a  similar  rate  of 
21.  Porters  employed  by  persons 
in  trade  now  paid  a  duty  of  1/.  4s. 
He  proposed  that  they  should  pay 
21.  and  that  the  same  rate  should 
take  place  with  respect  to  stage 
coachmen,  and  other  drivers  of 
carriages,  except  domestic  servants 
and  those  engaged  in  husbandry. 
On  occasional  waiters,  whether 
employed  at  taverns  or  at  private 
houses,  he  should  propose  a  duty 
of  1/.  and  this  would  remove  a 
difficulty  which  he  knew  existed 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  includ¬ 
ing  individuals  of  the  last  class, 
who  perhaps  had  been  only  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  small  number  of 
days  in  the  year,  as  servants  in 
their  general  returns  to  the  tax 
office. 


He  should  however  propose  that 
this  duty  should  not  attach  on  any 
attendant  hired  less  than  six  times 
in  the  year,  to  avoid  too  great  a 
pressure  upon  any  occasional  ex^ 
traordinary  hospitality. — Servants 
employed  principally  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  sometimes  for  domestic 
purposes,  now  paid  a  duty  of  six 
shillings.  He  proposed  that,  like 
the  occasional  gardeners,  they 
should  pay  four  more.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  increased  duties  on 
male  servants  he  calculated  at 
155,000/. 

He  would  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  duty  on  carriages. 
A  single  four  wheeled  carriage  now 
paid  11/.  5s.  He  proposed  that 
it  should  pay  12/.  and  so  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  present  progressive 
scale,  for  a  larger  number.  The 
produce  of  this  increase,  and  of 
a  proportionate  increase  on  two¬ 
wheeled  carriageswould  be  39,000/ 
— Horses  kept  for  pleasure  now 
paid  a  duty  of  21.  1 8s.  6d.  He 
proposed  an  addition  of  45.  mak¬ 
ing  a  duty  of  21.  17 s.  (id. 

He  was  next  bound  to  state  that 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  duty  upon  horses  employed 
in  husbandry  by  3s.  6d.  each 
horse,  and  though  he  was  aware 
that  many  objections  were  enter¬ 
tained  to  the  principle  of  the  tax, 
he  thought  the  proposed  additional 
rate  could  hardly  be  complained' 
of.  Upon  horses  employed  for 
purposes  of  trade,  which  were  ge¬ 
nerally  of  greater  value,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  greater  profit  to  their 
employers,  he  should  propose  an 
additional  duty  of  10s.  Taken 
together,  these  additional  duties 
may  be  estimated  at  269,000/. 

It  was  his  intention  to  pro¬ 
pose  an  increase  in  the  same  pro-' 
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portion,  in  the  fluty  on  dogs, 
except  that,  in  consequence  of 
recommendations  which  he  had 
received  from  various  quarters,  he 
should  propose  a  higher  duty  on 
greyhounds,  than  on  other  dogs. 
The  reasons  for  this  recommenda- . 
tion  were  best  known  to  sportsmen, 
and  therefore  many  gentlemen  in 
the  house  were  better  able  to 
judge  of  it  than  himself,  but  it 
was  obvious  that  the  superior  va¬ 
lue  of  greyhounds,  and  the  species 
of  amusement  which  they  afford¬ 
ed,  might  be  considered  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  an  augmented 
rate  of  duty.  The  increase  of  the 


tax  on  dogs  might  be  estimated  at 

£1,000/. 

The  last  increase  of  assessed 
taxes  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  propose  was  on  certificates  to 
game-keepers,  namely,  four  shil¬ 
lings  for  game-keepers,  who  were 
also  assessed  as  servants,  and 
10s.  Gd.  for  persons  who  were  not 
so  assessed.  This,  he  thought, 
would  raise  21,000/. 

The  amount  of  these  augmen¬ 
tations  of  the  assessed  taxes,  he 
should,  therefore,  calculate  at 
,515,000/. ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
proposed  duties  would  stand  as 
follows  : 

£ 


Customs. — By  discontinuing  the  bounty  on 
Printed  Goods  exported,  taken  on  aver¬ 
age  of  the  last  three  years  ..........  .. 

Excise. — Hides  and  skins  ;  by  doubling  the 
existing  duties,  on  average  of  the  last  three 

years . . . . 

Glass . ditto . ditto . .  • 

Tobacco;  one-tentli  in  addition  to  all  the 
existing  duties,  on  a  like  average 
Auctions,  Regulations,  estimated  to  pro-' 

duce . . . . . . 

Post-Office. — Addition  of  one  penny  on  all 
Letters,  carried  more  than  20  miles,  esti¬ 
mated  to  produce . '• 

Assessed  Taxes. — Male  Servants  . .  155,000 

Carriages. . .  80,000 

Horses  and  Dealers . 269,000 

Dogs  .  31,000 

Game  Certificates  .  21,000 — 


308,000 

325,000 

328,000 

107,000 

100,000 

220,000 

515,000 


1,903,000 


He  was  sure  that  it  must  be 
very  satisfactory  to  the  house  and 
the  public  that,  after  the  country 
had  so  often  seemed  to  be  upon 
the  very  point  of  having  exhausted 
its  resources,  and  after  it  had  been 
so  often  stated  that  no  fit  subject 
for  taxation,  remained,  it  still  ap¬ 


peared  practicable  to  provide,  with 
so  little  pressure  on  the  people, 
and  especially  on  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community,  so  large  a  sum 
as  that  of  which  he  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  detail. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said  that  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  the 
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present  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try  a  more  judicious  selection  of 
objects  could  not  have  been  made 
than  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 
He  could  not  help,  however,  tak¬ 
ing  that  opportunity  to  refer  to 
the  opinions  he  gave  three  ses¬ 
sions  ago.  He  had  then  stated, 
as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
only  secure  means  to  which  the 
country  could  resort  to  enable  it 
to  support  the  arduous  struggle 
in  which  it  was  engaged,  was  the 
adoption  of  every  practicable  mea¬ 
sure  of  retrenchment.  He  had 
added  that  the  then  existing  sys¬ 
tem  of  loans  and  war  taxes  could 
not  be  continued  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  What  had  recent 
events  tended  to  establish  ?  In 
1810  the  amount  of  debt  funded 
was  upwards  of  16  millions;  in 
1811,  19,500,000/;  and  now  in 
1812,27,870,000/.  The  state  of 
the  public  funds  at  these  periods 
corresponded  with  the  increasing 
demands,  and  strongly  counte¬ 
nanced  those  apprehensions  which 
he  had  entertained.  The  3  per 
cent,  consols  were  in  1810  all  the 
time  of  contracting  for  the  loan  at 
70  ;  in  1811  at  65  ;  and  in  1812 
at  56.  The  charge  of  the  loan 
had  risen  from  61.  4s.  to  7/.  4s. 
To  provide  for  the  increased  ex- 
pences  under  which  the  nation 
laboured,  the  ordinary  resources 
of  taxation  were  not  adopted  ;  and 
the  mode  pursued  in  1810  was 
one  which  he  could  not  either  then 
or  now  approve  of;  namely,  that 
of  interfering  with  the  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund.  In  the 
present  year  we  returned  to  the 
ordinary  resources,  but  the  very 
expedient  they  were  driven  to 
before  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
inadequacy  of  such  resources  ; 


this  was  the  first  time  during  th® 
last  six  years  in  which  any  thing 
like  a  new  taxation  was  attempt¬ 
ed.  But  to  return  to  the  more 
important  subject  of  the  state  of 
our  public  credit.  The  addition 
to  the  funded  debt  of  1810  creat¬ 
ed  a  stock  of  not  quite  25  millions 
and  a  half;  and  in  1811  of  not 
quite  28  millions  and  a  half,  and 
even  this  augmentation  had  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  funds  from 
70  to  between  50  and  60.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  present  year 
to  be  added  to  the  public  debt 
was  not  less  than  52  millions  ;  to 
what  then  might  we  not  expect 
that  the  price  of  the  funds  would 
shortly  be  reduced,  and  what  se¬ 
rious  consideration  did  not  this 
momentous  subject  require  from 
those  who  had  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  empire !  The 
terms  of  the  loan  that  had  this 
year  been  contracted  for,  were  less 
favourable  than  any  that  had  been 
obtained  since  1798  ;  the  war 
taxes  then  produced  little  more 
than  four  millions,  and  the  sinking 
fund  was  in  its  infancy,  not  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  national  debt,  whereas 
it  now  had  risen  to  an  importance 
that  authorized  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  as  to  its  ultimate  effects, 
since  it  was  more  than  one  forty- 
sixth  part  of  the  national  debt. 
He  could  not  therefore  in  too 
strong  terms  point  out  the  impo¬ 
licy  of  raising  money  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  at  such  a  disadvantage¬ 
ous  rate  of  interest ;  it  would  be 
far  better  to  obtain  it  by  general 
taxes,  which  would  in  the  end 
affect  the  people  in  a  much  less 
degree. 

Mr.  Huskisson  then  alluded  to 
the  sacrifices  we  had  made  at  the 
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expence  of  our.  own  public  credit 
tb  support  that  of  Ireland.  Last 
year  the  interest  upon  the  debt  of 
Ireland  was  4,400,000/.  exceed¬ 
ing  by  half  a  million  the  whole 
amount  of  her  revenue  ;  so  that  in 
fact  she  had  no  revenue  at  all 
which  was  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  kingdom  in  general.  Since 
the  union,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
yeairs,  the  addition  made  to  her 
public  debt  was  68,500,000/,  the 
interest  upon  whichw^as  3,1 90,000/. 
and  the  increased  revenue  intend¬ 
ed  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
that  interest  did  not  exceed 
1,370,000/.  The  increase  of  the 
charge  for  the  management  of  the 
revenue  was  not  less  singular. 
Before  the  union  it  was  350,000/. ; 
and  now  it  was  no  less  than 
9,00,000/.  although  the  revenue 
to  be  collected  itself  had  only 
been  augmented  1,370,000/.,  so 
that  no  less  than  550,000/.  was 
charged  for  managing  that  amount 
of  revenue.  Such  a  state  of  things 
imperiously  demanded  minute  and 
immediate  investigation.  Yet  al¬ 
though  the  finances  of  Ireland 
were  in  this  condition,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  no  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  had  been  or  continued 
to  be  more  rapidly  improving ; 
the  rent  of  land  had  enormously 
risen  ;  the  progress  made  in  agri¬ 
culture  had  been  great,  and  her 
manufactures  were  not  materi¬ 
ally  injured  by  the  war  in  which 
we  had  been  engaged ;  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  not  a  little 
singular  that  nearly  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  taxes  imposed  in  Ire¬ 
land  had  of  late  years  declined 
in  proportion  to  her  prosperity, 
and  her  consequent  means  of  pay¬ 
ing  them.  In  the  year  1799  the 
impost  upon  butter  gave  a  reve¬ 


nue  of  55,000/. ;  and  in  1811  it 
had  fallen  to  40,000/.  though  the 
use  of  that  article  must  have 
amazingly  augmented.  So  of  malt ; 
in  1799  the  average  quantity  on 
which  the  duty  was  charged  was 
12,000  barrels,  and  in  the  last 
year  it  was  only  7000.  To  what 
then  was  the  diminution  owing? 
It  appeared  to  him  certain  that 
beside  great  laxity  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  there  was 
something  like  connivance  at  a 
fraud.  The  defalcation  would  ap¬ 
pear  remarkable  when  it  was 
known  that  in  Ireland  not  one 
direct  tax  wras  paid,  and  that  in 
this  respect  her  situation  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  States.  The  truth  was 
that  the  public  credit  of  Ireland 
stood  much  higher  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  yet  this  country 
was  lending  her  assistance  that  she 
could  by  no  means  afford.  He 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  if  by 
this  circumstance  the  public  credit 
of  Great  Britain  had  not  been  so 
grievously  injured,  the  loan  just 
negociated  might  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  terms  5  per  cent, 
better  than  those  actually  obtained. 

Sir  John  Newport  and  Mr.  W. 
Fitzgerald  agreed  with  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  as  to  the  extraordinary 
state  of  the  Irish  revenue,  and 
seemed  disposed  with  him,  to  as¬ 
cribe  the  diminution  on  several 
heads  to  a  system  of  fraud  and 
connivance  in  the  collection. 

On  the  same  night  Mr.  Welles- 
ley  Pole  brought  forward  the 
Irish  budget.  In  the  first.instance 
the  supply  was  1,744,000/.  being 
the  contribution  of  1811  ;  there 
was  due  of  the  quota  of  1812 
7,611,000/.  Irish  currency,  and 
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the  interest  on  the  debt  of  Ire¬ 
land  up  to  the  5th  of  January  last 
was  4,496,000/.  ;  making  a  total 
of  13,902,000/.  To  meet  this, 
there  was  first  the  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  amounting  to 
2,775,000/.  The  revenue  of  the 
current  year  might  be  taken  at 
4,300,000/. ;  that  of  the  last  year 
was  4,170,000/.  The  repeal  of 
the  bounty  on  retail  spirits  was 
40,000/.  The  regulation  of  to¬ 
bacco  duties,  &c.  417,000/. ;  the 
profit  on  the  lottery  150,000/.  ; 
the  payment  of  seamen’s  wages, 
150,000/.  The  loan  1,500,000/. ; 
and  50,000/.  by  treasury  bills, 
making  2,000,000/. ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  13,982,000/.,  being 
an  excess  of  82,000/.  The  loan 
had  been  raised  by  5/.  per  cent, 
treasury  bills,  and  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  tax  on  spirits'  As 
to  what  had  been  said  respecting 
the  collection  of  the  Irish  revenue, 
Mr.  Pole  denied  that  because  the 
revenue  did  not  cover  all  the 
debts  since  the  Union,  that  it  ne¬ 
cessarily  followed  that  disorder 
and  corruption  prevailed  through 
the  whole  system.  There  was 
not  any  branch  of  that  revenue 
that  had  not  been  enquired  into, 
and  probed  to  the  quick.  It  was 
maligning  the  officers  of  the  Irish 
government  to  say  that  they  had 
not  done  their  duty.  Any  person 
who  proposed  that  an  income  tax 
should  be  laid  on  Ireland  must 
either  be  mad,  or  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  that  country. 

Tire  subject  of  the  state  of  our 
finances  was  again  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament  by 
sir  Thomas  Turton,  who  on  the 
9th  of  July  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  house  of  commons  a  series  of 
thirteen  resolutions,  the  first 
twelve  of  which  contained  a  de¬ 


tailed  exposition  of  the  manner  of 
the  progressive  accumulation  and 
actual  amount  of  our  debt,  funded 
and  unfunded ;  together  with  a 
view  of  the  present  burdens  of  the 
people,  as  compared  with  those 
under  which  they  laboured  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  resolution,  declar¬ 
ing  that  *  under  the  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  pressure  of  taxation  on  the 
subject,  it  became  the  bounden 
duty  of  parliament  to  recommend, 
and  of  ministers  to  practise,  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  state,  and  above 
all  things  to  use  every  endeavour 
(without  endangering  the  security, 
or  compromising  the  honour  of 
the  country,)  to  procure  to  the 
people  the  restoration  of  the  bles¬ 
sing  of  peace,  as  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  relieving  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  country,  or  averting 
the  (otherwise)  inevitable  ruin  of 
its  finances,  if  the  same  scale  of 
expenditure  be  continued  for  a 
much  longer  time.’ 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  brought 
these  resolutions  under  discussion 
on  the  23rd  of  July.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Tierney  also  sub¬ 
mitted  a  set  of  resolutions  to  the 
house,  in  which  he  had  contented 
himself  with  drawing  up  what  he 
conceived  to  be  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  of  our  finan¬ 
ces,  leaving  to  every  one  to  form 
his  own  judgment  upon  it.  He 
began  in  January,  1804,  which  in 
a  financial  point  of  view  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
and  established  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  that  and  every  succeeding 
one.  His  first  resolution  went  to 
establish  as  a  fact  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  war  expenditure 
during  the  last  nine  years.  The 
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supplies  voted  for  the  navy,  army, 
ordnance,  vote  of  credit,  and  sub¬ 
sidies,  formed  the  object  of  these 
calculations.  Of  the  three  years 
ending  in  1806  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  amounted  to  120,698,727/. 
giving  an  average  per  annum  of 
40,232,909/.  Of  the  three  years 
ending  in  1809  the  total  amount 
was  141,379,532/.  ;  annual  aver¬ 
age  47,126,510/.  The  total  for 
the  three  years  ending  1812  was 
156,846,500/. ;  average  of  each 
year  52,195,200/.  The  next  reso¬ 
lution  went  to  describe  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  taxes  imposed 
to  meetthat  expenditure.  Another 
*  resolution  referred  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  sinking  fund ;  the 
seventh  related  to  the  increase  of 
the  charges  on  the  consolidated 
fund  for  war  purposes,  which  had 
been  raised  from  843,784 /.  their 
amount  in  1804,  to  1,905,000/. 
their  amount  in  1812.  The  eighth 
and  last  resolution  stated  the 
amount  of  the  expehces  of  the 
present  year,  being  a  sum  not  less 
enormous  than  101,871,199/. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
also  brought  forward  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which  will  be  found 
in  our  appendix.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  he 
observed,  that  much  had  been 
said  of  the  necessity  of  equalizing 
our  income  and  our  expenditure. 
He  fully  agreed  in  the  importance 
of  acting  on  such  a  principle,  and 
only  begged  to  point  out  to  the 
house  in  how  great  a  degree  it 
had  been  already  attained  by  the 
spirit  and  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  peace  of  Amiens  the  amount 
of  capital  added  to  the  public  debt 
was  upon  an  average  not  much 
less  in  each  year  than  28,000,000/. 
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In  the  nine  years  ending  the  1st 
of  February  last,  the  annual  aver¬ 
age  addition  had  only  been  about 
eight  millions,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  loans  of  the  present  year 
would  only  raise  the  average  to 
between  nine  and  ten  millions.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  loans  for  the  present  year, 
amounting,  for  Great  Britain,  to 
28,000,000/.  must  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  entirely  as  an  addition  to 
the  debt.  The  repayment  of 
exchequer  bills,  amounting  to 
2,500,000/.,  and  of  100,000/. 
loyalty  loan,  ought  to  be  deduct¬ 
ed,  leaving  therefore  an  actual  in¬ 
crease  of  debt  of  less  than  twenty- 
five  millions  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Vansittart  acknowledged  that  this 
was  an  extraordinary  extent  of 
loan,  and  in  accounting  for  it  he 
pointed  out  the  stagnation  of  trade 
and  the  high  price  of  grain,  as 
two  circumstances  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  present  year ;  either 
of  which  had  commonly  been 
found  sufficient  to  occasion  a  ma¬ 
terial  diminution  of  the  national 
income  ;  to  which  it  must  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  the  extent  of  our  military 
exertion  had  rendered  the  amount 
of  the  public  expences  higher  than 
at  any  former  period.  He  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  in  one  point 
of  view  the  effect  of  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  our  trade  was  rather  of  a 
consolatory  than  an  alarming  na¬ 
ture.  It  was  generally  believed, 
even  in  this  country,  and  univer¬ 
sally  received  as  a  political  axiom 
on  the  continent,  that  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  Great  Britain  were  wholly 
dependant  on  her  commerce.  That 
this  opinion  was  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  French  ruler  was 
evident  from  his  measures ;  and 
when  he  learnt  that  on  a  com- 
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parison  of  the  accounts  of  the  last 
year  with  those  of  the  two  years 
which  preceded,  it  would  appear 
that  the  export  of  British  manu¬ 
factures  had  been  diminished  not 
less  than  one-third,  Buonaparte 
would  undoubtedly  anticipate  a 
similar  reduction  of  our  revenue. 
But  what  was  the  fact  ?  The  total 
produce  of  all  taxes  in  the  year 
ending  April  1812  had  indeed 
fallen  short  of  that  of  the  former 
year  by  about  800,000/.  a  sum  by 
no  means  so  great  as  to  be  alarm¬ 
ing.  But  in  the  year  ending  the 
oth  of  July,  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  had  actually  exceeded  that 
of  the  corresponding  year  pre¬ 
ceding. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said  he  should 
move  the  previous  question  upon 
all  sir  Thomas  Tur ton’s  resolu¬ 
tions  except  the...  last,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  so  objectionable 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  meet 
it  otherwise  than  by  a  decided 
negative.  Sir  Thomas  Turton, 
however,  expressed  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  modify  it  in  any  manner 
which  might  render  it  palatable  to 
his  majesty’s  ministers,  and  pro¬ 
posed  therefore  to  leave  out  all 
the  words  after  ‘  peace,’  and  up¬ 
on  this  suggestion  Mr.  Vansittart 
consented  to  meet  the  last  as  the 
preceding  resolutions  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  question,  which  accordingly 
was  put  and  carried  upon  them 
t  all. 

Mr.  Tierney’s  resolutions  were 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  ; 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  moved  his  own  series,  which 
were,  agreed  to  by  the  house. 

An  application  was  made  to 
parliament  on  the  part  of  the  East 
India  company,  for  the  advance 
of  a  sum  of  two  millions  and  a 


half  by  way  of  loan  to  that  cor¬ 
poration.  On  the  3rd  of  July, 
the  house  of  commons  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  upon  this 
subject,  when  Mr.  Wallace  gave  a 
general  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company ;  from  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  in  the  years  1810-11, 
the  net  receipt  of  the  whole  terri¬ 
torial  revenue  of  India,  after  the 
payment  of  every  kind  of  charge 
whatever,  was  450,000/.  and  that 
the  estimated  net  receipt  of  the 
same  revenue  for  the  years  1811- 
12,  was  estimated  at  250,000/. 

Mr.  Creevey  opposed  the  pro¬ 
position  of  such  an  advance  to 
the  company.  ‘  It  appears/  said 
he,  ‘  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Wallace  himself,  that  in  the  19tli 
year  of  the  company’s  lease,  and 
within  two  years  of  its  termina¬ 
tion,  although  the  territorial  In¬ 
dian  revenue  has  been  swelled 
from  seven  to  sixteen  millions,  the 
estimated  net  revenue  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  charges  is  only 
,  50,000/.  although  a  surplus  of 
one  million  was  ..calculated  upon 
from  a  revenue  of  seven  millions 
only ;  and  this  too  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  of  general  peace  in  India. 
It  should  be  remembered  also, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
company’s  lease  in  1793,  their 
debt  in  India  was  eight  millions, 
and  was  to  be  reduced  to  two 
millions,  whereas  it  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  twenty  eight  millions  ; 
that  their  bond  debt  at  home  was 
three  millions,  and  was  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  million  and  a  half ; 
whereas  it  has  been  increased  to 
seven  millions ;  that  upon  a  ge¬ 
neral  estimate,  of  the  debts  and 
assets  of  the  company  in  1793, 
they  had  a  surplus  of  four  mil- 
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lions,  whereas  now  they  have  upon 
the  same  estimate  a  deficiency  of 
seven  millions,  exclusive  of  their 
capital  stock ;  that  of  the7,880,500/ 
subscribed  at  different  periods  by 
the  proprietors  as  capital  stock, 
the  whole  is  spent,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  1,200,000/.,  and  that 
this  sum  is  mortgaged  to  the  bank 
for  7,700,000/.  ;  and  that  in  1810 
the  company  borrowed  from  the 
state  1,500,000/.  making  with  the 
sum  of  2,500,000/.  sought  to  be 
borrowed  by  the  present  bill,  four 
millions  of  public  money ;  and 
what  was  the  ground  of  this  new 
loan  ?  It  seems  that  some  years 
past,  when  the  different  govern¬ 
ments  in  India  found  a  difficulty 
in  procuring  sufficient  loans  from 
the  civil  and  military  servants  of 
the  company  to  meet  the  expen¬ 
diture  created  by  their  wars,  they 
advertized  as  an  additional  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  lenders  that  they 
should  be  repaid  on  a  given  time, 
and  have  an  option  of  being  paid 
in  London  or  in  India.  Hence 
arose  what  are  called  optional 
loans,  the  amount  of  which  is  now 
17,000,000/.  :  and  the  ground  of 
the  present  application  is  that  part 
of  this  optional  loan  is  become 
due  this  year  ;  that  payment  is 
demanded  in  London ;  that  the 
company  have  no  means  to  make 
such  payment,  and  that  therefore 
they  hope  that  we  will  be  kind 
enough  to  pay  it  for  them.'  Mr. 
Creevey  said,  that  there  was  nei¬ 
ther  justice  nor  expediency  in  ac¬ 
ceding  to  this  demand — that  the 
country  was  no  party  to  these 
optional  loans ;  so  far  from  it, 
they  had  been  contracted  in  direct 
violation  of  the  act  of  1793,  which 
says,  that  no  more  than  500,000/. 
Indian  debt  shall  be  remitted 


home  in  one  year.  But  said  the 
directors,  *  our  case  is  truly  hard. 
Our  calamities  proceed  from  causes 
over  which  we,  the  company,  have 
no  control.  Indian  wars  enter¬ 
ed  into  by  our  governors,  not  only 
without  our  concurrence,  but  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  positive 
instructions  and  commands.’ 

‘It  is  true,’  said  Mr.  Creevey, 
4  that  in  the  year  1805  a  despatch, 
addressed  to  lord  Wellesley,  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  sign¬ 
ed  by  twenty-three  directors  out 
of  twenty-four,  charging  the  noble 
marquess  in  the  strongest  manner 
with  being  the  author  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  disasters  ;  and  specifically 
with  having  violated,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  despatch,  all  the 
commands  of  his  employers,  all 
the  positive  laws  of  the  land  ;  and 
with  having  in  short  reduced  the 
government  of  India  to  a  pure 
and  simple  despotism.  Well — this 
despatch  of  course  had  to  go  to 
the  board  of  control  for  its  sanc¬ 
tion  before  it  set  off  for  its  voyage 
to  India  ;  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(Castlereagh)  was  then  president 
of  the  board,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  vested  in  him  in 
such  capacity,  he  put  the  pro¬ 
jected  despatch  behind  the  fire, 
and  he  substituted  in  its  place  a 
short,  pithy,  unqualified  panegyric 
upon  all  lord  Wellesley’s  adminis¬ 
tration.  No  doubt  this  was  a  hard 
case  upon  the  directors  and  the 
company  ;  but  it  might  be  asked 
them,  why  did  you  not  come  to  par¬ 
liament,  and  tell  your  story  at  the 
time?  Why  did  you  not  come  and 
say,  ‘  we  are  driven  by  our  go¬ 
vernment  abroad,  sanctioned  by 
the  board  of  control  at  home, 
into  difficulties  immediately  fatal 
to  us,  and  that  must  ultimately 
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fling  us  on  the  bounty  and  compas¬ 
sion  of  the  nation ;  we  implore  you 
for  your  sakes  as  well  as  our  own 
to  interfere  between  us  and  the 
board  of  control,  and  determine 
which  is  in  the  right/  The  di¬ 
rectors,  if  they  wished  to  have  any 
claims  on  the  country,  ought 
so  to  have  acted  ;  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  own  despatch 
that,  which  if  it  were  true,  was 
sufficient  ground  of  impeachment 
against  lord  Wellesley;  and  if, 
believing  these  charges  to  be  true, 
they  declined  preferring  them  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  they  not  only  for¬ 
feited  all  claims  upon  the  public 
by  such  conduct,  but  in  their  turn 
became  just  objects  of  impeach¬ 
ment.  The  fact  however  was, 
that  they  contented  themselves 
with  a  kind  of  inefficient  bluster 
at  the  India  house,  by  recording 
their  protests,  documents*  invisible 
to  all  but  their  own  corporation, 
and  so  the  matter  ended.’ 

Mr.  Creevey  admitted  there  was 
a  sufficiently  obvious  solution  of 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
directors.  ‘  A  very  little  reflec¬ 
tion,’  said  he,  ‘  was  enough  to 
convince  the  directors,  that  the 
last  thing  they  ought  to  do  was  to 
quarrel  with  the  board  of  con- 
troul ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
government ;  they  not  only  have 
the  renewal  of  their  charter  per¬ 
petually  before  their  eyes,  but  this 
very  day  shewed,  as  indeed  every 
year  of  late  had  shewn,  the  value 
to  the  company  of  such  an  ally  as 
the  government.  Besides,  the  di¬ 
rectors  had  no  real  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
company’s  affairs,  and  therefore 
why,  they  might  say,  should  they 
embroil  themselves  with  the  go¬ 
vernment?  Patronage  over  the 


great  commercial,  territorial,  ju¬ 
dicial,  civil,  and  military  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  company,  constituted 
the  only  interest  of  an  Indian  di¬ 
rector  in  its  concerns.  What  was 
the  2000/.  Indian  stock,  the  only 
qualification  requisite  for  the  di¬ 
rection,  what  was  this  as  an  object 
compared  with  all  their  contracts 
at  home  in  the  outfit  of  their 
fleets;  with  their  annual  nomina¬ 
tions  of  cadets  and  writerships  to 
India ;  with  their  selection  of  par¬ 
ticular  lucrative  voyages  for  their 
own  connections;  with  their  ap¬ 
pointment  of  supercargoes  at  Can¬ 
ton  ;  with  their  enormous  influence 
arising  from  their  great  London 
establishment,  and  the  means  thus 
afforded  of  filling  the  places  they 
represent  in  parliament  with  ticket 
porters  from  their  London  ware¬ 
houses  V  Mr.  Creevey  said  he 
knew  of  one  reason  only  for  his 
agreeing  to  make  the  present  ad¬ 
vance,  and  that  was  because  he 
knew  he  could  not  help  it:  the 
union  of  such  powers  as  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  East  India 
company  was  a  combination  that 
as  long  as  the  public  took  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  had  the  house 
of  commons  absolutely  at  its  feet ; 
the  experience  of  the  last  six 
years  afforded  ample  proof  of 
this,  during  which  period  a  sum 
of  eight  millions,  including  the 
present  loan,  had  been  raised  from 
the  public  and  individuals  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  an  atom 
of  inquiry,  and  upon  the  mere 
suggestion  of  any  servant  of  the 
crown. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Creevey  re¬ 
marked,  as  a  singular  contrast, 
that  *  in  the  reign  of  king  William 
we  began  as  a  state  to  borrow  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  East  India 
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company,  a  collection  of  mercan¬ 
tile  adventurers  only,  lent  us  two 
millions  at  their  first  start,  as  the 
price  of  their  monopoly ;  at  the 
expiration  of  a  century  from  that 
time,  we,  the  state,  have  borrowed 
so  many  hundred  millions  that  we 
are  on  the  very  verge  of  breaking 
<  down.  The  critics  in  finance 
have  predicted  with  confidence 
that  the  loan  for  the  present  year 
is  the  last  this  country  can  ever 
raise.  Within  the  same  period, 
the  East  India  company  have  from 
common  mercantile  adventurers 
become  sovereigns  of  a  great  part 
of  Asia,  lords  of  fifty  millions  of 
subjects,  proprietors  of  sixteen 
millions  sterling  of  revenue  per 
annum  ;  yet  do  they  in  this  the 
season  of  their  prosperity  and  our 
adversity  come  to  give  us  a  last 
and  farewell  blow,  by  making  us 
raise  this  two  millions  and  a  half 
farther  in  addition  to  our  own.’ 

‘  Looking  back,’  said  Mr.  Cree- 
vey,  ‘  at  what  were  the  favourite 
subjects  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  with  the  best  friends 
of  the  constitution,  as  what  were 
considered  as  the  best  securities 
of  the  revolution,  a  reasonable 
man  at  this  time  of  day  might 
well  be  indulged  in  pausing,  and 
even  in  doubting  whether  these 
securities  had  not  been  too  dearly 
purchased.  He  referred  to  the 
funding  system,  and  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  two  great  establish¬ 
ments,  the  bank  of  England  and 
the  East  India  company,  which 
took  place  about  that  time.  The 
friends  of  the  revolution  then  said 
it  is  good  to  borrow  money  for 
those  who  lend  will  be  the  friends 
of  the  new  system ;  in  the  same 
manner  it  was  good  to  encourage 
adventurers  in  the  two  great  com¬ 


panies,  because  the  projectors 
must  necessarily  be  attached  to 
the  present  order  of  things.  Now, 
said  Mr.  Creevey,  suppose  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  person  with  a  fix¬ 
ed  income,  an  annuitant,  or  pos¬ 
sessed  only  of  money  upon  mort¬ 
gage  or  in  the  funds,  without  the 
means  of  increasing  my  income  to 
meet  any  increase  of  expenditure. 
In  this  condition  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  funding  system  upon  me, 
is,  it  is  so  overloaded,  that  I  am 
called  upon  to  pay  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  10/.  in  the  hundred  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  much  money  being  bor¬ 
rowed  within  the  year.  The  next 
enemy  I  have  to  encounter  is  the 
bank  of  England,  which,  being 
protected  by  government  in  de¬ 
frauding  its  creditors,  and  in  no 
longer  issuing  any  coin  in  con¬ 
formity  to  its  engagements,  issues 
its  own  paper  upon  the  country 
without  control  or  mercy ;  by 
which  means  it  divides  millions 
upon  millions  of  profit  among  its 
own  corporation,  while  I  out  of 
my  hundred  pounds  lose  twenty- 
five  pounds  more  in  addition  to 
my  ten,  from  the  depreciation 
made  in  paper  by  the  over-issues 
of  the  bank  of  England.  After 
these  operations  I  am  again  met 
by  the  funding  system ;  wherever 
I  turn  myself  it  calls  upon  me  for 
a  tax  on  every  article  I  consume, 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  that  have  been  funded ; 
and  finally  comes  the  great  East 
India  company,  the  successors  of 
the  great  Mogul  himself,  begging 
that  I  would  not  forget  them  in 
the  midst  of  my  liberality,  but 
that  I  will  be  kind  enough  to 
add  to  my  other  outgoings  a  slight 
contribution  to  them  also ;  my  mite 
towards  raising  the  2,500,000/. 
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which  they  assure  me  they  cannot 
possibly  do  without.’ 

Upon  a  division  there  w-ere 
found  for  the  loan  38  ;  against  it 
9.  Afterwards  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  opposed  the  clause  mak¬ 
ing  the  consolidated  fund  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loan  to  the  company. 
Upon  this  the  committee  divided, 
when  there  appeared  for  the  clause 
31  ;  against  it  18. 

One  of  the  last  motions  brought 
forward  in  the  course  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  was  made  by  sir  Francis 
Burdett  for  an  address  to  the 
prince  regent,  conveying  to  his 
royal  highness  certain  animadver¬ 
sions  and  reflections  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  state  of  the  country  at  this 
crisis.  The  address  itself  was  in 
substance  little  more  than  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  that  which  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  had  moved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session — in  an- 
swer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne; 
and  met  writh  still  smaller  support 
from  the  house  than  had  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  former  one.  In 
this  case  the  worthy  mover  could 
not  find  a  member  to  second  his 
motion,  which  was  therefore  lost 

of  course,  without  remark  or  dis- 

•  *  *£.  » 

cussion  of  any  kinu. 

On  the  31st  of  July  the  session 
was  put  an  end  to  by  prorogation. 
The  following  speech  was  deliver¬ 
ed  by  the  lords  commissioners  on 
this  occasion. 

‘  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — In 
terminating  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  has  commanded  us 
to  express  to  you  the  deep  con¬ 
cern  and  sorrow  which  he  feels  at 
the  continuance  of  his  majesty’s 
lamented  indisposition. 

‘  His  royal  highness  regrets  the 
interruptions  that  have  occurred 


in  the  progress  of  public  business, 
during  this  long  and  laborious  ses¬ 
sion,  in  consequence  of  an  event 
which  his  royal  highness  must  ever 
deplore.  The  zeal  and  unwearied 
assiduity  with  which  you  have 
persevered  in  the  discharge  of  the 
arduous  duties  imposed  upon  you 
by  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and-  the  state  of  public  affairs,  de¬ 
mand  his  royal  highness’s  warm¬ 
est  acknowledgments. 

‘  The  assistance  which  you  have 
enabled  his  royal  highness  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  brave  and  loyal  na¬ 
tions  of  the  peninsula  is  calculat¬ 
ed  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
effects. 

‘  Hi£  royal  highness  most  warm¬ 
ly  participates  in  those  sentiments 
of  approbation,  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  the  consummate  skill 
and  intrepidity  displayed  in  the 
operations  which  led  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  important  fortresses  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  campaign  ;  and  his 
royal  highness  confidently  trusts, 
that  the  tried  valour  of  the  allied 
forces,  under  the  distinguished 
command  of  general  the  earl  of 
Wellington,  combined  with  the 
unabated  spirit  and  steady  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  nations,  will  finally  bring 
the  contest  in  that  quarter  to  an 
issue,  by  which  the  independence 
of  the  peninsula  wall  be  effectually 
secured. 

‘  The  renewal  of  the  war  in  the 
north  of  Europe  furnishes  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  of  the  little  security 
which  can  be  derived  from  any 
submission  to  the  usurpations  and 
tyranny  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment. — His  royal  highness  is  per¬ 
suaded,  that  you  will  be  sensible 
of  the  great  importance  of  the 
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struggle  in  which  the  emperor  of 
Russia  has  been  compelled  to  en¬ 
gage,  and  that  you  will  approve 
of  his  royal  highness  affording  to 
those  powers  who  may  be  united 
in  this  contest,  every  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance,  consis¬ 
tent  with  his  other  engagements, 
and  with  the  interests  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions. 

‘  His  royal  highness  has  com¬ 
manded  us  to  assure  you,  that  he 
views,  with  most  sincere  regret, 
the  hostile  measures  which  have 
been  recently  adopted  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  towards  this  country. 
His  royal  highness  is  nevertheless 
willing  to  hope,  that  the  accus¬ 
tomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
between  the  twro  countries  may 
yet  be  restored  :  but  if  his  expec¬ 
tations  in  this  respect  should  be 
disappointed,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  their  perseverance  in 
any  unwarrantable  pretensions,  he 
will  most  fully  rely  on  the  support 
of  every  class  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects,  in  a  contest  in  which  the 
honour  of  his  majesty’s  crown,  and 
the  best  interests  of  his  dominions, 
must  be  involved.’ 

After  thanking  the  house  of 
commons  for  the  liberal  provision 
that  had  been  made  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  present  year,  the 
speech  went  on  to  express  the 
concern  with  which  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  observed  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  and  outrage  which 
had  appeared  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  which  had  been  ma¬ 
nifested  by  acts  not  only  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  property  and  personal 
safety  of  many  of  his  majesty’s 
loyal  subjects  in  those  districts, 
but  disgraceful  to  the  British  cha¬ 


racter.  The  prince  acknowledged 
the  diligence  which  parliament  had 
employed  in  the  investigation  of 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  these 
outrages,  and  thanked  them  for 
the  wise  and  salutary  measures 
which  they  had  adopted  on  the 
occasion.  ‘  It  will,’  it  was  added, 
‘  be  a  principal  object  of  his  royal 
highness’s  attention  to  make  a  pru¬ 
dent  use  of  the  powers  vested  in 
him  for  the  protection  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  people,  and  he  confidently 
trusts  that  on  your  return  to  your 
respective  counties,  he  may  rely 
on  your  exertions  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
for  bringing  the  disturbers  of  it  to 
justice.  His  royal  highness  most 
earnestly  recommends  to  you  the 
importance  of  inculcating  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  a  spirit  of 
obedience  to  those  laws,  and  of 
attachment  to  that  constitution 
which  provides  eqmilly  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  welfare  of  all  classes 
of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  and 
which  have  hitherto  defended  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  this  king¬ 
dom.’ 

On  the  29th  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing  the  parliament  was  dis¬ 
solved.  As  it  had  then  run  out 
only  five  of  the  seven  sessions  to 
vrhich  its  duration  is  limited,  the 
occasion  of  this  premature  termi¬ 
nation  of  its  existence  was  made 
the  subject  of  much  conjecture  ; 
we  have  heard  however  no  pro¬ 
bable  reason  assigned  for  the  re¬ 
currence  to  such  a  measure  at  this 
particular  period.  At  the  same 
time  writs  were  issued  for  a  new 
parliament  to  be  returned  on  the 
24th  of  November  following.  The 
ensuing  elections  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  nothing  remarkable.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  observation 
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that  the  question  of  concessions  to 
the  catholics,  the  agitation  of 
which  so  powerfully  influenced 
the  elections  in  1807,  were  scarce¬ 
ly  in  any  instance  adverted  to  up¬ 
on  this  occasion ;  although  the 
house  of  commons  by  its  vote  of 
the  22nd  of  June  was  understood 
to  have  implicitly  pledged  itself 


to  the  concession  of  nearly  every 
thing  that  was  demanded  by  the 
Catholics.  In  the  contests  which 
did  take  place  the  popular  candi¬ 
dates  were  for  the  most  part  defeat¬ 
ed.  Thus  Mr.  Brougham  failed 
at  Liverpool ;  and  the  same  effect 
attended  the  efforts  made  to  bring 
in  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  Bristol. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

State  of  the  negotiation  pending  with  America.  Mr.  Whitbread's  mo¬ 
tion  for  papers  relating  to  it.  Opposed  by  Ministers ,  and  rejected. 
Mr.  Brougham  moves  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  the  Orders 
in  Council.  Mr.  Rose  defends  the  Orders, in  Council .  Speeches  of 
Mr.  Baring ,  Mr.  Stephen ,  Mr.  Canning ,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer .  The  motion  is  negatived.  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Government.  Message  of  the  President  to  Congress.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  foreign  relations .  Recommendation  of  hostile  measures. 
Statement  of  the  American  revenue .  The  resolutions  are  adopted  by 
Congress.  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Foster.  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  French  Government.  Report  of  the  Foreign  Minister  to 
the  Senate.  Declaration  of  the  British  Government.  French  decree 
on  the  Orders  in  Council.  Distress  of  our  manufactures.  Lord 
Stanley’s  motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  subject.  It  is  agreed  to. 
Affair  of  Mr.  Henry's  mission.  Lord  Holland's  motion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Lord  Liverpool* s  explanation.  Examination  of  witnesses  res¬ 
pecting  the  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  Mr.  Brougham's  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Orders.  His  speech  on  this  occasion. 
Motion  opposed  by  Mr.  Rose.  Concessions  of  the  Ministers.  Re¬ 
vocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  Declaration  of  war  by  America. 
President' s  message.  Adjournment  of  Congress.  Subsequent  over¬ 
tures  for  a  pacification  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 
Extravagant  demands  of  America.  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Russell 
and  Lord  Castlereagh — of  Admiral  Warren  and  Mr.  Monroe. 
Probable  views  of  the  American  Government.  Riot  at  St.  Clair  in 
Canada.  Ebullition  of  party  feeling  in  the  United  States.  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  State  of  New  York  against  the  war.  Mr.  Randolph's 
address  to  his  constituents  upon  the  same  subject.  Riot  at  Balti¬ 
more. 

The  state  of  our  relations  with  February  Mr.  Whitbread  moved 
America necessarilyoccupied  much  an  address  to  the  prince  regent 
of  the  attention  of  parliament  dur-  for  the  production  of  copies  of  all 
ing  this  session.  On  the  13th  of  the  correspondence  which  had 
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taken  place  between  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  American  ministers 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1810; 
the  papers  in  question  had  already 
been  published  by  the  American 
government,  and  upon  the  face  of 
them  Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  saw 
great  reason  to  blame  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  conducted  the 
negociation  on  our  side,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  make  a  charge 
against  the  parties  concerned  in 
them,  because  the  papers  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  not  properly  before  par¬ 
liament.  The  hon.  member  jus¬ 
tified  the  conduct  of  America 
towards  this  country,  and  said  that 
he  thought  she  had  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  both  England 
and  France. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Stephen,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  Mr.  Wilber- 
force.  Mr.  H.  Thornton  also 
voted  against  it.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  one  of  those  who  had 
objected  to  the  orders  in  council 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  was  now  at  least 
doubtful  whether  they  had  been 
advantageous  or  the  contrary  in 
their  practical  effects.  On  a  di¬ 
vision  the  motion  was  rejected  by 
136  to  23. 

Not  long  after,  March  3rd,  Mr. 
Brougham  moved  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  select  committee  to  take 
into  its  consideration  the  present 
state  of  the  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  country,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  the  effects 
of  the  orders  in  council  and  the 
licence  trade.  He  prefaced  this 
raotion  with  a  very  able  speech, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew 
the  impolicy  of  the  whole  of  our 
conduct  towards  America.  He 
contended  that  Buonaparte  was 
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manifestly  indifferent  to  the  state 
of  his  own  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  provided  he  could  only  dis¬ 
tress  or  destroy  ours ;  that  on 
every  point  he  was  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  commercial  to  his  military 
system.  The  effect  of  our  re¬ 
strictive  system  on  his  own  sub¬ 
jects,  therefore,  very  little  con¬ 
cerned  him,  while  it  exasperated 
against  us  the  only  remaining 
neutral,  and  impoverished,  and 
convulsed  whole  classes  of  our 
people.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  also  dwelt  much 
upon  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
licensing  system,  by  which  in  fact 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  continental 
trade  was  at  present  carried. 
Among  its  ill  consequences,  he 
particularly  singled  out  its  injuri¬ 
ous  operation  on  the  morals  of  the 
trading  part  of  the  community. 
The  number  of  these  licences  now 
amounted  to  18,000  a  year,  and 
what  was  the  purport  of  them  ? 
‘  The  vessel,’  says  the  licence, 
‘  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  documents 
which  accompany  the  ship  and 
cargo  may  represent  the  same  to 
be  destined  to  any  neutral  or  hos¬ 
tile  port,  or  to  whomsoever  such 
property  may  belong.’  Notwith¬ 
standing,  says  this  paper,  which 
is  countersigned  by  his  majesty’s 
secretary  of  state  18,000  times  in 
a  year,  this  trade  is  carried  on  in 
fraud  and  perjury  we  will  sanction 
that  foulness,  and  we  will  give 
orders  that  these  ships  shall  be 
enabled  to  pass  through  the  Bri¬ 
tish  fleets.  To  understand  the 
full  import  of  this  clause,  said  Mr. 
Brougham,  the  house  should  be 
informed  that  papers  are  put  on 
board,  stating  the  actual  place 
from  which  the  ship  cleared  out, 
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signed  in  the  proper  and  usual 
manner,  with  letters  from  the  ship¬ 
owner  to  the  proper  persons,  and 
that  these  real  documents  form 
what  is  called  the  ship’s  papers. 
By  this  licence  the  captain  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  take  on  board  another  set 
of  papers,  which  are  a  forgery 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  case 
his  vessel  happens  to  be  over¬ 
hauled  by  our  cruisers  he  escapes 
detention.  If  the  ship  happens  to 
clear  from  London,  it  is  perhaps 
said  to  clear  from  Rotterdam,  and 
the  proper  description  is  made 
out  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  custom-house 
officer  of  Rotterdam,  and  if  it  be 
necessary  that  the  paper  be  signed 
by  a  minister  of  state  his  hand¬ 
writing  must  be  forged,  frequently 
that  of  the  duke  of  Cadue,  or  per¬ 
haps  that  of  Napoleon  himself. 
A  regular  set  of  letters  is  also 
forged,  containing  a  good  deal  of 
fictitious  private  anecdote,  and  a 
good  deal  of  such  news  from  Rot¬ 
terdam  as  might  be  supposed  to 
be  interesting  to  mercantile  peo¬ 
ple.  All  this  must  be  done  with 
the  privity  of  the  merchant’s  house; 
and  the  forgeries  moreover  are 
confirmed  by  the  solemn  oath  of 
the  captain  and  crew,  when  they 
arrive  at  their  destined  ports.’ 

Mr.  Rose  denied  that  the  or¬ 
ders  in  council  had  produced  the 
disastrous  effects  on  our  manu¬ 
factures  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  them.  They  were  issued  in 
1807,  in  which  year  the  exports 
amounted  to  34,566,572/.;  in  1808 
they  were  34,554,267/.  ;  in  1809 
they  had  increased  to  no  less  than 
50,286,900/.,  and  in  1810  they 
were  45,869,860/.  In  1807  our 
exports  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies  amounted  to  14,800,000/.; 


in  1808,  notwithstanding  the  par¬ 
tial  prohibition  in  the  United 
States,  to  15,800,000/.  ;  in  1809 
to  19,200,000/.  ;  in  this  last  year 
the  American  non-intercourse  act 
was  carried  into  effect,  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  that  measure,  in  the 
year  1810  the  exports  to  all 
America  and  the  West  Indies 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
20,418,000/.  With  respect  to  the 
effect  of  the  licensing  system  on 
our  shipping,  Mr.  Rose  showed 
that  there  were  now  200,000  tons 
of  British  shipping,  and  14,000 
seamen  employed,  in  addition  to 
the  quantity  and  number  engaged 
in  1807.  It  wras  true  that  foreign 
shipping  had  increased  in  a  greater 
proportion  ;  but  if  such  shipping 
had  not  been  employed  what 
would  have  become  of  British 
commerce  ?  The  infallible  conse¬ 
quence  of  repealing  the  orders  in 
council,  and  of  giving  up  the  li¬ 
cence  trade  would  be  to  allow 
America  to  carry  the  manufactures 
of  France  and  colonial  produce  to 
the  different  ports  of  Europe, wdiile 
England  would  be  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  a  commerce 
which  she  would  thus  provide  for 
her  enemy. 

Mr.  A.  Baring  thought  with 
Mr.  Brougham  that  Buonaparte 
wras  in  fact  decidedly  hostile  to 
all  commerce  and  to  all  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  he  wras  therefore  indifferent 
to  the  operation  x>f  our  retaliatory 
measures,  provided  they  injured 
ourselves  in  an  equal  proportion. 
If  it  were  a  question  of  manufac¬ 
turing  competition,  however,  wc 
had  more  to  fear  from  the  rising 
manufacturing  establishments  of 
Massachusetts  than  from  all  the 
manufactures  of  theFrench  empire. 

Mr.  Stephen,  like  Mr.  Rose, 
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denied  that  the  distress  now  com¬ 
plained  of  was  attributable  to  the 
orders  in  council,  and  ascribed  it 
rather  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
year  1810  ;  which  was  naturally 
followed  by  a  year  of  less  pros¬ 
perity,  and  consequently  of  dimi¬ 
nished  demand  and  slackened  em¬ 
ployment.  As  for  the  licensing 
system  and  its  imputed  immoral 
character,  there  was  no  maxim  in 
the  law  of  nations  more  constant, 
fixed,  and  inflexible,  than  that  no 
trade  could  be  carried  on  with  an 
enemy  but  by  licence.  Buona¬ 
parte  had  now  possessed  himself 
of  the  whole  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  were  we  to  abandon 
all  trade  to  those  countries  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  immorality  or  the 
frauds  necessarily  practised  in 
carrying  it  on  ?  The  object  of  the 
licences  was  to  protect  the  vessels 
from  British  seizures  and  condem¬ 
nation,  for  it  was  by  these  means 
that  they  calculated  on  evading 
the  continental  system.  As  the 
decrees  of  Buonaparte  were  di¬ 
rectly  against  this  trade  it  was 
necessary  to  deceive  our  enemy 
in  his  own  ports,  and  this  decep¬ 
tion  could  be  practised  only  by 
masking  the  property  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  should  appear  to 
be  neutral,  and  not  coming  within 
the  scope  of  these  decrees.  At 
this  kind  of  trade  government 
certainly  connived  when  it  granted 
licences  ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  on  such  grounds,  the  ruin¬ 
ed  and  starving  manufacturers  of 
this  country  would  hardly  know 
how  to  appreciate  such  a  refine¬ 
ment  in  morality. 

Mr.  Canning  remarked  that  the 
orders  in  council  had  that  night 
been  vindicated  on  a  new  ground. 
Mr.  Rose  had  represented  them 


not  as  measures  retaliatory  on  the 
enemy,  but  as  measures  of  self- 
defence.  If  they  were  to  be  in 
no  larger  a  sense  retaliatory  than 
as  self-defensive — if  they  were 
not  to  be  considered  as  belligerent 
measures,  but  purely  as  measures 
of  commercial  rivalry,  then  all  the 
arguments  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  defended  would  fail 
to  apply.  When  in  reply  to  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  nominal  blockade  we 
put  France  in  a  state  of  construc¬ 
tive  blockade,  we  did  not  contend 
there  should  belong  any  privilege 
to  the  constructive  blockade,  which 
was  not  fairly  comprehended  with¬ 
in  the  ordinary  privileges  of  ac¬ 
tive  blockade.  If  for  instance  we 
had  a  port  of  war  in  an  actual 
state  of  blockade,  we  should  have 
a  right  to  stop  all  neutrals  from 
conveying  their  goods  to  that  port ; 
and  why  ?  because  peace  being 
generally  the  interest  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  belligerents  had  a  right  to 
make  the  pressure  fall  as  heavily 
as  they  could  upon  the  enemy ; 
and  thus  the  neutral’s  temporary 
inconvenience  was  made  a  party 
in  working  his  permanent  benefit, 
by  expediting  a  general  peace. 
Apply  this  to  the  constructive 
blockade.  The  Berlin  decree 
gave  us  a  right  of  blockade. 
France  and  all  her  vassal  ports 
were  under  constructive  blockade ; 
but  while  the  belligerents  under 
that  constructive  blockade  kept 
out  all  neutrals,  surely  he  could 
have  no  right  to  trade  with  the 
enemy  himself.  Where  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  confined  to  retaliation, 
the  evil  to  the  neutral  was  only 
incidental,  though  not  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  But  if  instead  of  retaliating 
the  aggression  of  the  enemy,  the 
British  government  should  appear 
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to  have  interfered  to  relieve  him 
from  the  pressure  of  these  orders, 
they  would  stand  upon  far  dif¬ 
ferent  principles  from  those  upon 
which  he  had  supported  them,  and 
would  in  his  opinion  be  very  pro¬ 
per  objects  for  examination  and 
revision. 

Mr.  Canning  therefore  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion  for  a  committee, 
as  did  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  said 
that  he  had  originally  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  relative  Mr.  Stephen 
of  the  justice  and  policy  of  these 
orders,  but  there  now  existed 
great  discontent  on  the  subject, 
and  he  thought  it  wise  that  parlia¬ 
ment  should  meet  the  complaints 
of  the  people  by  enquiry,  which 
if  it  were  true  that  the  orders  in 
council  had  been  advantageous  to 
the  country,  could  only  tend  to 
make  manifest  the  expediency  of 
them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
however  could  not  agree  that  it 
would  be  fitting  to  go  into  this 
enquiry  if  it  were  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  shew  that  no  en¬ 
quiry  at  all  were  necessary.  He 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  what 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  Canning,  re¬ 
specting  the  mode  in  which  he 
conceived  the  blockade  was  to  be 
enforced.  What !  if  the  enemy 
chose  to  violate  the  law  of  nations 
on  a  point  where  he  had  nothing 
to  lose  and  we  every  thing,  could 
it  be  seriously  argued  that  we 
were  bound  to  retaliate,  not  where 
we  could  make  him  feel,  but  where 
we  could  do  him  no  possible  in¬ 
jury.  When  a  country  thus  bold¬ 
ly  and  systematically  violated  the 
law  of  nations  she  lost  the  pro¬ 
tection,  because  she  had  thrown 
off  the  obligation  of  that  law. 
What  was  the  occasion  that  led  to 
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the  orders  in  council  ?  France  de¬ 
clared  that  Great  Britain  should 
not  have  any  trade  with  any  na¬ 
tion  upon  earth ;  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  in  return  said,  *  You 
(France)  shall  have  no  trade  but 
with  us.’  If  the  orders  in  council 
had  not  been  issued,  France  would 
have  had  a  free  colonial  trade 
by  means  of  neutrals,  and  we 
should  have  been  shut  out  of  the 
continent.  If  we  had  attempted 
to  destroy  all  trade,  both  our  own 
and  that  of  France,  France  would 
have  been  the  gainer,  because  she 
had  less  to  lose,  and  because  she 
depended  less  upon  her  commer¬ 
cial  exertions  than  we  did.  The 
object  of  the  orders  in  council  was 
not  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the 
continent,  but  to  force  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  trade  with  us.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  bark,  about  which  so 
much  had  been  said  formerly. 
The  British  government  had  said, 
not  that  France  should  have  no 
bark,  but  only  ‘  if  you  want  bark 
you  shall  not  have  it  unless  you 
import  other  articles  along  with  it.’ 
Upon  a  division  Mr.  Brougham’s 
motion  was  rejected  by  216  to 
144. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  American 
government  seemed  disposed  to 
bring  the  long-pending  disputes 
and  discussions  between  the  two 
countries  to  a  decisive  termina¬ 
tion.  The  message  sent  by  the 
president  to  the  two  houses,  at 
the  opening  of  the  congress  in  the 
December  preceding,  was  drawrn 
up  in  a  tone  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  warlike  disposition  of 
the  executive  ;  and  it  was  met  in 
a  corresponding  spirit  by  the 
house  of  representatives.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
session  a  report  was  presented 
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from  the  committee  of  congress 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  state 
of  their  foreign  relations.  This 
document  began  by  complaining 
generally  of  the  wrongs  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  commerce 
and  property  of  American  citizens 
in  the  course  of  the  hostilities 
which  had  so  long  existed  between 
the  two  great  European  belli¬ 
gerents.  After  noticing  with  re¬ 
probation  the  defence  which  had 
been  offered  by  each  party  for 
these  injurious  proceedings;  viz. 
that  they  were  meant  only  as  re¬ 
taliatory  on  similar  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  committed  by  its  antagonist; 
it  was  observed  that  the  American 
government,  thus  unjustifiably  as¬ 
sailed,  withdrew  its  citizens  and 
property  from  the  ocean,  expecting 
redress  from  the  justice  of  the 
belligerents  ;  but  having  failed  in 
their  object,  they  had  recourse  to 
the  non-intercourse  and  non-im¬ 
portation  laws.  In  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  European  powers  to 
return  to  a  more  equitable  system 
of  policy,  they  had  offered  pecu¬ 
liar  commercial  advantages  to  the 
belligerent  which  should  first  re¬ 
voke  its  commercial  edicts,  and 
had  engaged  to  impose  more 
severe  restrictions  on  the  other. 
The  report  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  France,  taking  advantage  of 
the  friendly  offers  of  the  United 
States,  had  on  the  1st  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1810,  announced  the  repeal 
of  the  Berlin  decree  ;  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  it  was  said,  was 
in  consequence  bound  to  have  re¬ 
voked  its  orders  in  council.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  howrever,  it  had 
brought  forward  pretensions  still 
more  inadmissible ;  it  had  affected 
to  deny  the  practical  annulment 
of  the  French  decree,  and  insisted 
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that  France  should  renounce  her 
whole  system  of  commercial  war¬ 
fare  against  England,  of  which 
these  decrees  originally  formed  a 
part.  The  committee  here  con¬ 
tended  that  the  exclusion  of  Bri¬ 
tish  produce  and  manufactures 
from  France,  and  from  the  states 
of  her  allies,  was  a  measure  of 
commercial  warfare,  with  which 
the  United  States  had  no  concern, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  France  would  ever  concede  to 
the  mere  demand  of  America  those 
rights,  the  exercise  of  which  she 
considered  as  the  most  powerful 
engine  of  the  war.  It  was  added, 
that  the  outrages  of  the  British 
government  had  not  been  confined 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  ;  by  the  seizure  of  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen,  a  system  which  was 
yet  carried  on  with  unabated  ri¬ 
gour  and  severity,  America  was 
continued  to  be  subjected  to  the 
most  humiliating  insults. 

In  conclusion  it  was  stated,  that 
the  only  question  that  now  re¬ 
mained  to  be  decided  was,  whether 
the  Americans  should  tamely  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  system  of  outrage  and 
insult,  or  resist  it  by  all  those 
means  which  circumstances  had 
placed  in  their  power.  Upon  this 
point  they  did  not  disguise  their 
own  opinion,  but  declared  their 
persuasion  that  it  had  now  become 
the  sacred  duty  of  congress  to  call 
forth  all  the  patriotism  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  ;  and  they 
in  consequence  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  that  ‘the  United  States 
should  immediately  be  put  in  an 
armour  and  attitude  demanded  by 
the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with 
the  national  spirit  and  expecta¬ 
tions.’  They  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  a  series  of  resolutions  for 
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the  adoption  of  congress,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  authorized  by  the  existing 
laws  should  be  completed ;  that 
an  additional  force  of  10,000  re¬ 
gular  troops  to  serve  for  three 
years  should  be  raised ;  that  the 
president  should  be  authorized  to 
accept  the  services  of  50,000  vo¬ 
lunteers  ;  that  he  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  order  out  from  time 
to  time  such  detachments  of  the 
militia  as  the  public  service  might 
require  ;  that  the  navy  should  be 
put  in  repair ;  and  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  should  forthwith  be 
armed,  to  resist  the  force  with 
which  they  might  be  assailed. 

At  the  same  time  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  house  an  account  of  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  view  to  an  estimate  of  the  means 
by  which  the  proposed  scheme 
might  be  supported.  The  public 
revenue,  it  was  stated,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  two  sources,  the  duties 
on  importation,  and  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  It  was  allowed  that 
the  former  of  these  resources 
would  be  considerably  diminished 
by  a  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  but 
even  allowing  for  the  deficiency 
thence  arising,  it  was  calculated 
that  they  would  still  amount  to 
six  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the 
produce  of  the  sale  of  public  lands 
was  taken  at  about  half  a  million 
more.  The  deficiency  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  revenue  was  calculated  at 
two  millions  and  a  half ;  and  to 
meet  this  it  was  proposed  that  an 
addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  should 
be  made  to  the  existing  duties. 
This  statement  regarded  only  the 
peace  establishment ;  the  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure  to  be  occasion¬ 
ed  by  war  it  was  intended  should 
be  wholly  provided  for  by  loans. 


In  case  any  public  deficiency 
should  occur,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  duties  on  salt  should  be 
restored ;  and  it  was  assumed  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  permanent  revenue  of 
the  United  States  to  nine  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  loans,  it  was  foreseen  some 
difficulty  would  present  itself  in- 
the  raising  of  them  at  home  ;  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining 
them  from  abroad ;  it  was  pro¬ 
bable  therefore  that  the  payment 
of  an  interest  of  money  much  be¬ 
yond  that  allowed  by  law  would 
be  necessary ;  with  this  sacrifice 
however  it  was  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  loans  might  be 
negociated. 

A  long  and  warm  discussion 
took  place  in  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  resolutions  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee ;  but 
eventually  they  were  all  carried 
by  very  large  majorities ;  of  which 
the  highest  was  110  to  11  ;  the 
lowest  109  to  22.  A  bill  was 
soon  after  brought  forward  for 
the  raising  of  25,000  additional 
troops  ;  a  motion  which  was  made 
for  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
this  measure  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  98  to  29.  These  in¬ 
dications  seemed  decisive  as  to  the 
approaching  rupture  between  the 
two  countries.  The  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  British  minister 
at  Washington,  Mr.  Foster,  and 
the  American  government,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  go  on,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  correspondence  were 
from  time  to  time  laid  before  the 
congress.  Nothing  however  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  documents  which 
afforded  any  hope  of  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  points  in  dis¬ 
pute  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
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munication  of  the  papers  to  the 
legislative  houses  was,  in  general, 
prefaced  with  a  remark  on  the  part 
of  the  president  respecting  ‘  the 
continued  evidence  which  they  af¬ 
forded  of  the  hostile  policy  of  the 
British  government  against  their 
national  rights,  and  the  additional 
motives  thence  arising  for  persist¬ 
ing  in  the  preparation  of  adequate 
means  for  maintaining  them.’ 

In  the  mean  while,  no  disposi¬ 
tion  was  manifested  by  the  French 
government,  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree  to  abate  those  pretension's  or 
renounce  that  system  which  had 
called  forth  from  us  those  mea¬ 
sures  of  retaliation,  the  operation 
of  which  was  so  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  of  by  America.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  report  from  the  mi¬ 
nister  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  consecutive  senate  on  the  10th 
of  March,  all  the  principles  of  the 
new  French  maritime  code  were 
re-affirmed  with  more  violence 
than  ever.  By  these  principles, 
which  it  was  said  had,  since  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  become  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  nations,  it  w^as  declared 
that  ‘  the  flag  covers  the  merchan¬ 
dize  ;  that  an  enemy’s  goods  under 
a  neutral  flag  were  neutral ;  that 
contraband  articles  were  the  only 
property  that  the  flag  did  not  co¬ 
ver,  and  that  arms  and  warlike 
stores  alone  were  contraband.  That 
every  neutral  ship  might  trade 
from  an  enemy’s  port  to  an  enemy’s 
port,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  were  really  blockaded  ;  and 
that  ports  really  blockaded  were 
those  invested,  besieged,  and  likely 
to  be  taken,  and  into  which  a  mer¬ 
chantman  could  not  enter  without 
danger.  After  a  recapitulation  of 
the  violation  of  these  principles, 


involved  in  the  British  orders  in 
council,  and  a  triumphant  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  happy  effects  resulting 
from  the  retaliatory  measures 
adopted  by  the  wisdom  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  emperor,  the  report 
declared  that  ‘  until  the  British 
orders  in  council  were  rescinded, 
and  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  towards  neutrals  were 
again  in  full  vigour,  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  wrould  remain 
in  force  against  those  powers  which 
allowed  their  flag  to  be  denation¬ 
alized.’ 

The  British  government  imme¬ 
diately  replied  to  this  document,  by 
a  declaration  issued  on  the  21st  of 
April,  and  wrhich  will  be  found  given 
at  length  among  our  state  papers. 
After  animadverting  upon  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  pretensions  thus 
put  forward  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
when  this,  so  unequivocal  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  its  unabated  adherence 
to  the  principles  and  provisions  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  should 
be  known  in  America,  the  United 
States  wrould  be  disposed  to  recal 
those  measures  of  hostile  exclu¬ 
sion,  which,  under  a  misconception 
of  the  real  views  of  the  French 
government,  America”  had  exclu¬ 
sively  applied  to  the  commerce 
and  ships  of  war  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  it  was  declared,  in  order  to 
accelerate  a  result  so  advantageous 

#  O 

to  the  interests  of  both  countries, 

‘  that  if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  should, 
by  some  authentic  act  of  the  French 
government,  publicly  promulgated, 
be  expressly  and  unconditionally 
repealed,  then,  and  from  thence¬ 
forth,  the  order  in  council  of  7th 
of  January,  1807,  and  that  of  the 
20th  of  April,  1  809,  should,  wTith- 
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out  further  order,  be,  and  the  same 
was  thereby  declared  to  be,  wholly 
and  absolutely  revoked.’ 

It  would  appear  that  the  French 
government  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  some  reply  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  thus  thrown  out  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  declaration.  On  the  20th 
of  May  following,  the  American 
minister  at  London  communicated 
to  lord  Castlereagh  a  copy  of  an 
instrument  purporting  to  be  a  de¬ 
cree  passed  by  the  government  of 
France  on  the  28th  of  April,  1811, 
and  drawn  up  in  the  following 
terms. 

“  Napoleon,  &c. 

“  On  the  report  of  our  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  :  in  consequence 
of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March, 
1 81 1,  by  which  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  have  enacted  exemp  ¬ 
tions  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Non-Intercourse  act,  which  prohi¬ 
bits  the  entrance  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ports  to  the  ships  and  goods  of 
Great  Britain,  of  its  colonies  and 
dependencies. 

“Considering  that  thesaidlaw  is 
an  act  of  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
pretensions  consecrated  by  the 
British  orders  in  council,  and  a 
formal  refusal  to  adhere  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  derogatory  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  neutral  powers  and  of 
their  flags  ; 

“We  have  decreed  and  do  de¬ 
cree  as  follows:  —  The  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan  are  definitively, 
and  from  the  date  of  the  1st  of  No¬ 
vember  last,  considered  as  never 
having  taken  place  ( non  avenues ) 
with  regard  to  American  vessels.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  instrument,  which,  though 
promulgated  for  the  first  time  in 
May,  1812,  was  dated  April,  1811, 


and  declared  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  to  have  been  repealed,  as 
far  as  regarded  American  vessels, 
from  November,  1810.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  Mr.  Brougham  ques¬ 
tioned  the  ministers  in  the  house  as 
to  how  far  this  decree  was  by  them 
considered  to  come  wdthin  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  in  the  British  de¬ 
claration  of  the  21st  of  April,  for 
the  repeal  of  our  orders  in  council. 
Lord  Castlereagh  answered,  that 
this  pretended  repeal,  so  antedated, 
could  be  taken  as  nothing  but  a 
trick  disgraceful  to  the  diplomacy 
of  any  civilized  nation  ;  it  was  ob¬ 
servable,  however,  that  it  did  pre¬ 
tend  to  repeal  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  unconditionally  and  gene¬ 
rally,  as  had  been  required  by  our 
declaration,  but  only  as  far  as  they 
related  to  America.  Whether, 
therefore,  he  looked  to  the  date  of 
the  instrument,  or  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  itself,  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  which  we 
had  affixed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council. 

Soon  after  the  promulgation  of 
our  declaration  of  April,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council  was  again  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  distress  and  disturbances  pre¬ 
vailing  in  our  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  numerous  petitions 
presented  to  the  house  froip  the 
great  commercial  towns,  seem  to 
have  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
members  for  a  more  favourable 
consideration  of  the  proposition 
than  had  before  been  given  to  it. 
On  the  28  th  of  April,  lord  Stanley, 
one  of  the  members  for  Lanca¬ 
shire,  moved,  ‘  that  the  several 
petitions  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  house,  in  this  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  against  the  orders  in  coun- 
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efl,  be  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.’ 
Ministers  did  not  oppose  the  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  expressly  protested 
against  the  supposition  that  they 
made  this  concession  because  they 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  orders  in 
council.  On  the  contrary,  they 
expressed  their  firm  conviction, 
that  if  the  orders  in  council  were 
repealed,  the  state  of  our  trade 
would  be  infinitely  worse  than  it 
was  ;  but  a  delusion  on  the  subject 
seemed  to  existin  the  country,  and 
they  therefore  thought  it  right  to 
go  into  the  inquiry.  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  the  committee  should  sit  on 
the  morrow,  and  be  continued  from 
day  to  day;  and  witnesses  from 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  other  of  our  manufactu¬ 
ring  towns,  were  summoned  to  give 
evidence. 

The  next  arrival  of  American 
papers,  brought  a  new  instance  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  cabinet  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  avail  itself  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  circumstance  calculated  to 
inflame  the  popular  mind  against 
this  country.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  Mr.  Madison  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  congress,  calling  their 
attention  to  certain  documents, 
‘-which,’  he  said,  f  proved,  that  at 
a  recent  period,  and  in  the  midst 
of  amicable  professions  and  nego- 
ciations  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  a  secret  agent  of  that 
government  was  employed  in  cer¬ 
tain  states,  more  especially  in  Mas- 
spehussets,  in  fomenting  disaffec¬ 
tion  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  nation,  and  in  intrigues  with 
the  disaffected  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  separation  of  the 
eastern  states,  and  a  transfer  of 


their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  ’ 
The  agent  alluded  to,prpvedto  be  a 
captain  Henry,  who  had  stated  that 
he  had  been  employed  by  the  late 
governor  of  Canada,  sir  James 
Craig,  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpose,  and  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  betray  the  secret  of  his 
intrigues  by  the  refusal  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  reward  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment.  These  papers  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  motion  in 
the  house  of  lords,  (May  5,)  by 
lord  Holland,  on  which  occasion 
lord  Liverpool  stated,  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Henry  by  sir  James 
Craig  bad  not  been  authorized  by 
the  government ;  nor  wTa$  it  even 
known  at  home  that  such  a  person 
had  been  employed,  till  many 
months  after  the  transactions  were 
concluded.  It  was  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attend  to  the  situation  in 
which  Canada  was  at  that  time 
placed  with  respect  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  In 
consequence  of  the  embargo  act, 
great  heat  and  clamour  prevailed 
in  America  at  the  time  ;  that  coun¬ 
try  assumed  a  very  warlike  and 
menacing  attitude ;  not  only  were 
defensive  measures  adopted,  but 
on  the  2 5 tli  of  November  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Boston  received  orders 
to  hold  10,000  men  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment’s  notice  ;  a 
circumstance  which  was  quite  no¬ 
torious,  and  often  mentioned  in  the 
public  prints.  This  army  could 
have  but  one  object,  the  invasion 
of  Canada  ;  and  such  accordingly 
was  the  impression  on  the  mind  of 
sir  James  Craig,  which  many  other 
circumstances,  and  particularly  the 
sudden  enrolment  of  50,000  vo¬ 
lunteers,  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  tended  to  confirm. 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  minister  then 
l  2 
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resident  in  America,  had  also  en¬ 
tertained  the  same  suspicions ; 
and  had  sent  an  express  to  sir 
James  Craig,  informing  him  that 
Canada  or  Halifax  was  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  attacked.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  in  which  sir 
James  was  placed,  at  a  moment 
too  when  the  separation  of  some 
of  the  states,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
had  become  the  subject  of  general 
speculation.  Sir  James  had  alrea¬ 
dy  received  communications  from 
Henry,  a  person  who  professed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  of  the  south¬ 
ern  states ;  and  whatever  false¬ 
hoods  and  exaggerations  might 
have  been  industriously  propaga¬ 
ted,  the  object  of  the  governor  of 
Canada  in  sending  Henry  into  the 
United  States  was  not  to  excite 
discontent,  but  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion,  which,  in  the  event  of  hosti¬ 
lities,  might  have  enabled  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  prevalent 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  those  states.  As  a  proof 
that  the  instructions  of  the  gover¬ 
nor,  such  as  they  were,  had  refe¬ 
rence  only  to  a  state  of  hostilities, 
it  was  mentioned,  that  no  sooner 
did  sir  James  Craig  hear  that  the 
points  in  discussion  had  been  ad¬ 
justed,  that  he  sent  orders  to  Henry 
to  return. — Ministers  had  been 
most  anxious  to  caution  sir  James 
against  the  employment  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  might  disturb  the  har¬ 
mony  subsisting  between  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

Lord  Holland’s  motion  was  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty  for  the 
production  of  all  the  papers  rela¬ 
ting  to  this  transaction  ;  it  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  house  of  commons  was  for 
some  weeks  engaged  in  the  exami¬ 


nation  of  witnesses  at  their  bar 
respecting  the  operation  of  the 
orders  of  council  upon  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  y 
they  had  not  as  yet  finished  the 
investigation  when  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Perceval  took  place;  an  event 
which  had  more  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  than  any  in¬ 
formation  respecting  it  which  could 
be  gleaned  from  the  evidence. 

On  the  16tli  of  June,  Mr. 
Brougham  brought  forward  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  stating,  ‘  that  the  house 
had  for  some  time  past  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  inquiry  into  the  pre¬ 
sent  depressed  state  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  the  effects  of  the  or¬ 
ders  in  council  issued  in  the  years 
1807  and  1809,  assuring  his  royal 
highness  that  the  house  would  at 
all  times  support  him  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  its  power  in  maintaining 
those  just  maritime  rights,  which 
had  essentially  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  and  honour  of  the 
realm,  but  beseeching  his  royal 
highness  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  recal  or  suspend  the 
said  orders,  and  adopt  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  might  tend  to  conciliate 
neutral  powers,  without  sacrificing 
the  rights  or  dignity  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  crown.’ 

Mr.  Brougham  supported  his 
motion  in  a  very  long,  elaborate, 
and  able  speech.  His  principal 
argument  was  grounded  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  intensity  of  the  existing 
distresses.  ‘  We  have  examined,’ 
said  he,  ‘  above  a  hundred  wit¬ 
nesses  from  more  than  thirty  of 
the  great  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing  districts.  In  all  this  mass 
of  evidence,  there  was  not  a  single 
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witness  who  hesitated  in  admitting 
the  dreadful  amount  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  distresses.  Take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  one  of  our  great  staples,  the 
hardware.  Birmingham  and  its 
neighbourhood,  a  distance  of  thir¬ 
teen  miles  round  that  centre,  was 
formerly  but  one  village.  I  might 
almost  say  one  workshop,  peopled 
with  about  400,000  of  the  most 
industrious  and  skilful  of  mankind. 
In  what  state  do  you  now  find  that 
busy  hive  of  men  ?  Silent,  still, 
and  desolate  during  half  the  week ; 
during  the  rest  of  it  miserably 
toiling  at  reduced  wages  for  a  pit¬ 
tance  scarcely  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  animal  life  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  comfort.  Look  nowr  to  York¬ 
shire, — to  the  clothing  country. 
One  gentleman  tells  you,  that  he 
has  20,000/.,  another  25,000/., 
looked  up  in  unsaleable,  unprofita¬ 
ble  stock,  which  loads  his  ware¬ 
houses.  A  third  has  30,000/., 
a  fourth  no  less  than  90,000/.  thus 
disposed  of.  In  the  West  Riding, 
thousands  have  been  thrown  out 
of  all  employment;  and  the  fact 
is  known  that  in  that  populous 
county  the  application  to  the  pa¬ 
rish  officers  have  so  alarmingly  in¬ 
creased,  that  they  have  given  re¬ 
peated  warning  to  the  master  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  their  utter  inability 
to  relieve  the  increasing  distress 
or  to  answer  for  the  consequences. 
At  Sheffield,  at  Kidderminster, 
the  same  features  recur  in  an 
heightened  degree ;  indeed,  I 
might  detain  you  in  an  endless 
repetition  of  the  same  tale  of  mi¬ 
sery  were  I  to  describe  its  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  other  districts  to  which 
the  evidence  applies ;  but  I  shall 
only  refer  to  the  cotton  trade,  and 
that  not  for  the  sake  of  stating 
that  here  too  the  same  picture  was 
presented  of  capital  locked  up — 
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men  of  great  nominal  wealth  living 
without  income  ;  trading  or  seem¬ 
ing  to  trade,  without  profits — num¬ 
berless  workmen  dismissed — those 
who  remain  employed  earning  only 
half  or  quarter  w  ages — parish  rates 
increasing  —  charitable  supplies 
failing  from  the  reduced  means  of 
the  upper  classes — but  there  is 
one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  state  of  these  districts  to  which 
I  would  more  particularly  draw' 
your  attention.  The  food  that 
now  sustains  them  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  kind,  and  of  that  there 
is  not  nearly  a  sufficient  supply  ; 
bread,  or  even  potatoes,  are  now 
out  of  the  question  ;  the  luxuries 
of  animal  food,  or  even  milk,  they 
have  long  ceased  to  think  of.  Their 
looks,  as  w^ell  as  their  apparel,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  sad  change  in  their 
situation.* 

With  respect  to  the  orders  in 
council,  Mr.  Brougham  said  he 
should  not  stop  to  discuss  the  value 
or  justice  of  our  claim  to  the 
right  of  search,  or  of  unlimited 
blockade,  but  should  merely  in¬ 
sist,  that  by  waving  or  relinquish¬ 
ing  for  the  present,  and  for  our 
own  evident  advantage,  the  rights 
on  which  those  orders  are  founded, 
we  did  not  sacrifice  those  rights 
for  ever.  We  had,  in  fact,  at  va¬ 
rious  periods  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  abstained  from  the  exercise 
of  those  rights,  and  might  surely 
do  so  again,  upon  a  view  of  expe¬ 
diency,  without  placing  our  pre¬ 
tensions  in  jeopardy,  or  throwing 
a  single  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
exerting  on  the  morrow  the  very 
same  rights  of  which  next  Satur¬ 
day’s  gazette  should  contain  the 
repeal. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  came  to 
consider  the  importance  of  the 
commerce  which  we  were  sacrifi- 


cing  to  the  assertion  of  those 
abstract  rights.  ‘  That  commerce/ 
said  he,  *  is  the  whole  American 
market,  a  branch  of  trade  in  com¬ 
parison  of  which  every  other  sinks 
into  insignificance.  It  is  a  market 
which,  in  ordinary  years,  may  take 
off  about  thirteen  millions  of  our 
manufactures.  Why,  sir,  only 
conceive  any  event  which  should 
give  an  opening  in  the  north  of 
Europe  or  the  Mediterranean  for 
but  a  small  part  of  this  vast 
bulk —some  change  or  accident 
by  which  a  thirteenth,  aye,  or  a 
thirtieth  of  this  enormous  value  of 
British  goods  could  be  thrown 
into  the  enemy’s  countries.  Into 
what  transports  of  delight  would 
the  vice-president  be  flung !  I  ve¬ 
rily  believe  he  would  make  but  one 
step  from  his  mansion  to  his  office, 
— all  Downing-street,  and  all 
Duke’s-place,  would  be  in  an  up¬ 
roar  of  joy.  Bless  me,  what  a 
scene  of  activity  and  business 
should  we  see  !  What  cabinets ! 
what  boards  !  what  a  driving  toge- 
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ther  of  ministers  !  what  a  rustling 
of  small  clubs!  what  a  mighty  rush¬ 
ing  of  brokers  !  Circulars  to  the 
manufacturing  towns — harangues 
upon  ’change  performed  by  emi¬ 
nent  naval  characters — hourly  de¬ 
putations  from  the  merchants — 
courteous  and  pleasing  answers 
from  the  board.  All  this  life  and 
activity,  and  machinery  for  what  ? 
To  snatch  at  a  miserable  export — 
occasional,  fleeting,  singular,  ephe¬ 
meral,  precarious  in  its  continu¬ 
ance.  It  is  this  miserable,  shift¬ 
ing,  doubtful  traffic,  that,  by  the 
licensing  system,  we  prefer  to  the 
more  regular,  increasing,  honest 
gains  of  American  commerce  ; 
a  trade  which  is  placed  beyond 
the  enemy’s  reach, — which  sup¬ 
ports,  at  once,  all  that  remains  of 


liberty  beyond  the  seas,  and  give® 
life  and  vigour  to  its  main  pillar 
within  the  realm,  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  England/ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brougham 
said,  ‘  I  know7  I  shall  be  asked, 
whether  I  would  recommend  any 
sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  conci¬ 
liating  America.  I  recommend  no 
sacrifice  of  honour  for  that  or  any 
other  purpose  ;  but  I  w7ill  tell  you 
that  I  think  we  can  well  and  safely 
for  our  honour  afford  to  conciliate 
America.  Never  did  we  stand  so 
high  since  we  were  a  nation,  in 
point  of  military  character.  We 
have  it  in  abundance,  and  even  to 
spare.  Then,  I  say,  use  this  glory 
for  the  purpose  of  peace  with 
America  ;  we  are  a  great,  a  proud, 
a  warlike  people — we  have  fought 
every  where,  and  conquered  where- 
ever  we  fought — our  character  is 
eternally  fixed,  and  on  the  faith  of 
it  we  may  do  towards  America, 
safely  for  our  honour  that  which 
our  interests  require.’ 

Mr.  Rose  opposed  the  motion, 
Mr.  Baring  supported  it,  both  in 
speeches  of  considerable  detail. 
Lord  Castlereagh  opposed  the  ad¬ 
dress  as  an  unwise  interference  on 
the  part  of  parliament  with  the 
executive  government,  during  the 
carrying  on  of  a  delicate  negocia- 
tion.  But  he  admitted  that  Mr. 
Brougham  had  made  out  a  grave 
case  of  national  distress  as  affect¬ 
ing  our  manufactures ;  and  that 
there  was  reasonable  ground  to 
believe,  that  if  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  wras  not  opened  within  a  li¬ 
mited  period,  the  pressure  would 
be  increased.  He  then  stated, 
that  if  the  American  government 
should  be  found  disposed  to  make 
representations  to  France,  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  satisfy  the  just  expec¬ 
tations  contained  in  the  prince 
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regent’s  declaration,  Great  Britain 
would  be  disposed  to  consent  to 
the  suspension,  for  a  limited  sea¬ 
son,  of  the  restrictive  system  of 
both  countries  5  or,  in  other  words, 
would  consent  to  suspend  the  or¬ 
ders  in  council,  if  America  would 
agree  to  suspend  her  non-impor¬ 
tation  act.  Should  the  event  be 
unfavourable,  we  must  return  to 
our  present  retaliatory  system ; 
but,  even  in  that  case,  means 
might  be  adopted  of  rendering  it 
less  obnoxious  to  America,  with¬ 
out  endangering  its  efficacy  against 
the  enemy. 

In  reply  to  some  questions  from 
Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
lord  Castlereagh  stated  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  government  that 
the  orders  in  council  should  be 
suspended  immediately,  and  for  a 
definite  time  ;  and  that  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  should  be  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  American  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
first,  whether  she  would,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  abrogate  her  non-inter¬ 
course  act ;  and,  secondly,  whe¬ 
ther  she  would  endeavour  to  in¬ 
duce  France  to  return  to  the  old 
and  accustomed  system  of  belli¬ 
gerents.  After  some  further  con¬ 
versation,  Mr.  Brougham  with¬ 
drew  his  motion,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  an  official  instrument 
on  the  subject  thould  appear  in 
the  next  gazette. 

It  would  seem  from  this  conver¬ 
sation,  that  ministers  had,  at  that 
time,  resolved  only  to  suspend 
the  orders  in  council ;  on  further 
consideration,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  word  suspension 
vyas  not  to  be  found  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  non-intercourse  act,  and  that 
the  president  of  the  United  States 
was  empowered  to  annul  it  only 


on  condition  that  the  orders  in 
council  were  revoked.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  no  risk  might  be 
incurred,  government  thought  it 
expedient  to  revoke  absolutely, 
instead  of  conditionally  suspend¬ 
ing  the  orders  in  question ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  23d  of  June,  an  or¬ 
der  of  council  was  issued,  which, 
after  referring  to  the  declaration 
of  the  SI st  of  April,  and  to  the 
French  decree,  dated  April,  1811, 
which  had  lately  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  proceeded  to  state,  that  al¬ 
though  the  prince  regent  could  not 
consider  the  tenour  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  as  satisfying  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  order  of  the  21st 
of  April,  as  yet  his  royal  highness 
was,  nevertheless,  disposed  on  his 
part,  to  take  such  measures  as 
might  tend  to  re-establish  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  neutral  and  bel¬ 
ligerent  nations  upon  its  accus¬ 
tomed  principles  ;  and  was  there¬ 
fore  pleased  to  order  and  declare 
that  the  orders  in  council  of  the 
7th  of  January,  1807,  and  26th  of 
April,  1809,  should  be  revoked  as 
far  as  might  regard  American 
vessels  and  their  cargoes,  being 
American  property,  from  the  1st 
of  August  following. 

But  it  was  added,  that  ‘  whereas 
by  certain  acts  of  the  American 
government,  British  armed  vessels 
were  excluded  from  the  harbours 
and  waters  of  the  United  States, 
the  armed  vessels  of  France  being 
permitted  to  enter  therein ;  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  America 
was  interdicted,  that  between 
France  and  America  having  been 
restored;  unless  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  rest 
upon  receiving  notice  of  the  re- 
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vocation  of  our  orders  in  council, 
revoke,  on  its  part,  the  said  acts, 
the  present  order  should  be  thence¬ 
forth  null  and  of  no  effect.’ 

It  was  further  ordered,  £  that  all 
American  vessels  that  should  have 
been  captured  subsequently  to  the 
20th  of  May  preceding,  from 
breach  of  the  aforesaid  orders 
alone,  and  which  should  not  have 
been  actually  condemned  before 
the  date  of  this  order  ;  together 
with  all  such  as  should  be  cap¬ 
tured  under  the  said  orders,  prior 
to  the  1  st  of  August  next,  should 
not  be  proceeded  against  to  con¬ 
demnation,  till  further  orders,  but 
should,  in  the  event  of  this  order 
not  becoming  null,  be  forthwith 
liberated  and  restored.’ 

A  clause  was  subjoined  provid¬ 
ing  that  nothing  in  the  present 
order  should  be  understood  to 
preclude  the  prince  regent,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  require  it,  from 
restoring,  after  reasonable  notice, 
the  orders  of  1807  and  1809,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  from  taking 
such  other  measures  of  retaliation 
against  the  enemy  as  might  appear 
just  and  proper. 

The  opposition  expressed  them¬ 
selves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
full  and  complete  revocation  of 
the  obnoxious  orders  contained  in 
this  instrument.  On  the  same 
day  on  which  it  was  issued,  Mr. 
Brougham  took  an  opportunity  in 
the  house  of  ‘  thanking  the  minis¬ 
ters,  on  behalf  of  the  country,  for 
the  frankness  and  manliness  of  their 
procedure  in  this  instance.’  ‘  It  is 
fit,’  he  continued,  ‘  that  these  ex¬ 
pressions  of  satisfaction  should 
originate  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
because,  when  an  individual  or  a 
government, by  circumstances,  has 
been  entangled  in  a  certain  set  of 


measures,  and  the  question  is 
pressed  upon  them,  whether  they 
shall  be  abandoned,  I  am  persua¬ 
ded  that  the  fear,  natural  to  hu¬ 
man  weakness,  lest  their  oppo¬ 
nents  should  indulge  in  a  kind  of 
ill-judged  triumph,  has  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  was  fit,  been  the  rea¬ 
son  why  these  measures  have  been 
persisted  in,  long  after  the  welfare 
of  the  state  has  required  that  they 
should  be  relinquished.  I  know 
that  the  effects  of  the  revocation 
of  the  orders  in  council  will  be 
the  revival  and  re-animation  of  our 
expiring  trade  and  manufactures, 
and,  I  hope,  that  it  will  be  met 
with  a  proper  spirit  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  The  language  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  States  is  not 
foreign  to  that  of  conciliation,  and 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  a  corres¬ 
ponding  disposition  will  be  shewn 
by  the  American  executive.  If 
such  an  amicable  feeling  be  not 
found,  though  I  cannot  anticipate 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  I 
shall  be  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  country  to  say  that,  in  such 
an  event,  the  British  government 
ought  not  to  be  supported.’ 

The  hopes  thus  expressed  by 
Mr.  Brougham  respecting  the  fa¬ 
vourable  effects  which  this  conces¬ 
sion  would  produce  on  the  result 
of  the  pending  negociations  with 
America,  were  generally-  partici¬ 
pated  by  all  parties  ;  but  the  mea¬ 
sure,  it  should  seem,  came  too 
late  to  bring  about  the  expected 
consummation.  War  against  this 
country  had  already  been  declared 
by  America.  On  the  1st  of  June 
Mr.  Madison  sent  a  message  to 
the  two  houses  of  Congress,  in 
which  he  recapitulated  what  he 
termed  ‘  the  series  of  acts  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  as  an  indc- 
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pendent  and  a  neutral  nation,’ 
which  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
presented  ever  since  the  renewal 
of  the  war  in  1803.  ‘  British 

cruisers,’  said  the  message,  ‘have 
been  in  the  continued  practice  of 
violating  the  American  flag  on  the 
great  highway  of  nations,  and  of 
seizing  and  capturing  of  persons 
sailing  under  it,  not  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  belligerent  right,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  law  of  nations,  against 
an  enemy,  but  of  a  municipal 
prerogative  over  British  subjects. 
British  jurisdiction  thus  extended 
to  neutral  vessels  in  a  situation 
where  no  laws  can  operate  but  the 
laws  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  the  vessels  be¬ 
long  ;  and  a  self-redress  is  assum¬ 
ed,  which,  if  British  subjects  were 
wrongfully  detained,  and  alone 
concerned,  is  that  substitution  of 
force  for  a  resort  to  the  responsi¬ 
ble  sovereign  which  falls  within  the 
definition  of  war.  But  the  prac¬ 
tice,  it  was  added,  is  so  far  from 
affecting  British  subjects  alone, 
that  under  the  pretext  of  search¬ 
ing  for  these,  thousands  of  Ame¬ 
rican  citizens,  under  the  safe-guard 
of  public  laws  and  of  their  national 
flag,  have  been  torn  from  their 
country,  and  from  every  thing 
dear  to  them,  have  been  dragged 
on  board  ships  of  war  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  nation,  and  exposed,  under 
the  severities  of  their  discipline, 
to  be  exiled  to  the  most  distant 
and  deadly  climes,  to  risk  their 
lives  in  the  battles  of  their  op¬ 
pressors,  and  to  be  the  melancholy 
instruments  of  taking  away  those 
of  their  own  brethren.’  The  mes¬ 
sage  then  alluded  to  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake ;  observing  that 
the  British  government,  when  call¬ 
ed  on  to  prevent  the  outrages  com¬ 


mitted  by  its  vessels,  had  only  be¬ 
stowed  onthe  commanders  of  them 
additional  marks  of  honour  and 
confidence. 

Mr.  Madison  then  adverted  to 
a  more  important  topic.  ‘  Un¬ 
der  pretended  blockades/  said  he, 
‘  without  the  presence  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  force,  and  sometimes  with¬ 
out  the  practicability  of  applying 
one,  our  commerce  has  been  plun¬ 
dered  on  every  sea ;  the  great 
staples  of  our  country  have  been 
cut  off  from  their  legitimate  mar¬ 
kets  ;  and  a  destructive  blow  aim¬ 
ed  at  our  agricultural  and  maritime 
interests.  Not  content  with  these 
occasional  expedients  for  laying 
waste  our  neutral  trade,  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  Great  Britain  resorted,  at 
length,  to  the  sweeping  system  of 
blockades,  under  the  name  of  or¬ 
ders  in  council,  which  has  been 
moulded  and  managed  as  might 
best  suit  its  political  views,  its 
commercial  jealousies,  or  the  avi¬ 
dity  of  British  cruisers. 

‘To  our  remonstrance  against 
the  injustice  of  this  innovation, 
the  first  reply  was,  that  the 
orders  were  reluctantly  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  as  a  necessary 
retaliation  on  the  decrees  of  the 
enemy,  proclaiming  a  general 
blockade  of  the  British  isles,  at  a 
time  when  the  naval  force  of  that 
enemy  dared  not  to  issue  from  his 
own  ports.  She  was  reminded, 
without  effect,  that  her  own  prior 
blockades,  unsupported  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  naval  force  actually  applied 
and  continued,  were  a  bar  to  this 
plea  ;  that  executed  edicts  against 
millions  of  our  property  could  not 
be  retaliation  on  edicts  confessedly 
impossible  to  be  executed  ;  and 
that  retaliation,  in  order  to  be  just, 
should  fall  on  the  party  setting  the 
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guilty  example,  and  not  on  an  in* 
nocent  party,  which  was  not  even 
chargeable  with  an  acquiescence 
in  it.’ 

The  message  then  stated,  that 
when  we  had  been  deprived  of 
this  plea  by  the  enemy’s  repeal  of 
his  prohibition  of  American  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  the  English  ca¬ 
binet,  instead  of  a  corresponding 
repeal,  or  a  practical  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  its  orders,  formally  avow¬ 
ed  a  determination  to  persist  in 
them  against  the  United  States, 
until  the  markets  of  her  enemy 
should  be  laid  open  to  British 
products.  After  dwelling  upon  the 
unexampled  injustice  of  this  im¬ 
puted  pretension,  Mr.  Madison 
went  on  to  state,  that  ‘  the  British 
government  now  demanded,  as 
pre-requisites  to  a  repeal  of  its 
orders,  as  they  relate  to  the  United 
States,  that  a  formality  should  be 
observed  in  the  repeal  of  the 
decrees,  nowise  necessary  to  their 
termination,  and  that  the  French 
repeal,  beside  including  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  decrees  which  operate 
within  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  that  which  operates  on  the 
high  seas,  against  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  should  not 
be  a  single  special  repeal,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  United  States,  but 
should  be  extended  to  whatever 
other  neutral  nations,  unconnected 
with  them,  may  be  effected  by 
these  decrees.’ 

The  message  next  referred  to 
the  adoption  of  the  non-inter¬ 
course  law  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  inefficacy  of  that  measure 
in  bending  the  pride  of  the  British 
cabinet :  to  the  encouragement 
which  was  given  to  that  cabinet  to 
expect  that  a  repeal  of  its  edicts 
would  be  followed  by  a  war  be¬ 


tween  the  United  States  and 
France,  unless  the  French  edicts 
were  likewise  repealed — a  com¬ 
munication  which,  though  silenc¬ 
ing  for  ever  the  plea  of  a  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  these  edicts  received  no 
attention — to  the  disavowal  of  the 
adjustment  proposed  and  conclud¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Erskine — to  the  mission 
of  Henry — and  to  the  recent  re¬ 
newal  of  warfare  by  the  savage® 
on  the  frontiers,  a  circumstance 
which,  it  was  said,  it  was  difficult 
to  account  for,  unconnected  with 
the  influence  of  British  agents. 

‘  Such,’  continued  the  message, 
‘  is  the  spectacle  of  injuries  and 
indignities  which  have  been  heap¬ 
ed  on  our  country.  It  might  at 
least  have  been  expected  that  an 
enlightened  nation,  if  less  urged 
by  moral  obligations,  or  invited  by 
friendly  dispositions  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  would  have 
found  in  its  true  interest  alone 
a  sufficient  motive  to  respect 
their  rights  and  their  tranquillity 
on  the  high  seas  ;  that  an  enlarged 
policy  would  have  favoured  that 
free  and  general  circulation  of 
commerce  in  which  the  British  na¬ 
tion  is  at  all  times  interested,  and 
which,  in  time  of  war,  is  the  best 
alleviation  of  its  calamities  to  her¬ 
self  as  well  as  to  other  belligerents ; 
and  more  especially  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  cabinet  would  not,  for  the 
sake  of  a  precarious  and  surrepti¬ 
tious  intercourse  with  hostile  mar¬ 
kets,  have  persevered  in  a  course 
of  measures  which  necessarily  put 
at  hazard  the  invaluable  market 
of  a  great  and  growing  country, 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  mutual 
advantages  of  an  active  com¬ 
merce. 

*  Other  councils,’  it  was  added, 
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1  have  prevailed.  Our  modera¬ 
tion  and  conciliation  have  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  encourage 
perseverance,  and  to  enlarge  pre¬ 
tensions.  We  behold  Our  sea- far¬ 
ing  citizens  daily  the  victims  of 
lawless  violence  committed  on  the 
great  and  common  highway  of  na¬ 
tions,  even  within  sight  of  the 
country  which  owes  them  protec¬ 
tion.  We  behold  our  vessels, 
freighted  with  the  products  of  our 
soil  and  industry,  or  returning 
with  the  honest  proceeds  of  them, 
wrested  from  their  lawful  destina¬ 
tions,  confiscated  by  prize-courts, 
no  longer  the  organs  of  public 
law,  but  the  instruments  of  arbi¬ 
trary  edicts  ;  and  their  unfortunate 
crews  dispersed  and  lost,  or  forc¬ 
ed  or  inveigled  in  British  ports 
into  British  fleets ;  while  argu¬ 
ments  are  employed  in  support  of 
these  aggressions,  which  have  no 
foundation  but  in  a  principle  sup¬ 
porting  equally  a  claim  to  regulate 
our  external  commerce  in  ail  cases 
whatsoever. 

‘  Whether  the  United  States  shall 
continue  passive  under  these  pro¬ 
gressive  usurpations  and  accumu¬ 
lating  wrongs,  or  opposing  force 
to  force,  in  defence  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  rights,  shall  commit  a  just 
cause  into  the  hands  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Disposer  of  events,  avoid¬ 
ing  all  connections  which  might 
entangle  it  in  the  views  of  other 
powers,  was  a  question,’  said  the 
president,  ‘  which  the  constitution 
had  wisely  confided  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  ;  and  in  recommending  it  to 
their  early  deliberation,  he  was 
happy  in  the  assurance  that  their 
decision  would  be  worthy  of  the 
councils  of  a  virtuous,  free,  and 
powerful  nation.’  With  respect  to 
France,  Mr.  Madison  admitted, 
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that  since  the  revocation  of  her 
decrees,  as  they  violated  the  neu¬ 
tral  rights  of  the  United  States, 
her  government  had  authorized 
illegal  captures  by  its  privateers 
and  public  ships  ;  and  that  other 
outrages  had  been  practised  on 
our  vessels  and  citizens,  and  that 
no  indemnity  had  been  provided, 
or  satisfactorily  pledged  for  the 
extensive  spoliations  committed 
under  the  violent  and  retrospec¬ 
tive  order  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  property  of  our 
citizens  seized  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  France.  But,  he  said, 
that  he  abstained  at  that  time  from 
recommending  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  congress  definitive  mea¬ 
sures  with  respect  to  that  nation, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  result 
of  the  unclosed  discussions  at  Pa¬ 
ris  would  speedily  enable  congress 
to  decide  with  greater  advantage 
on  the  course  due  to  the  rights 
and  honour,  and  interests  of  the 
country. 

In  consequence  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation  the  question  of  a  war 
with  England  was  immediately 
made  the  subject  of  deliberation 
in  congress ;  the  discussion  was 
carried  on  with  closed  doors,  and 
lasted  for  several  days  ;  in  the  re¬ 
sult,  however,  the  partizans  of 
violent  councils  prevailed ;  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  June  an  act  was  pass¬ 
ed,  declaring  the  actual  existence 
of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 
The  measure  was  adopted  by  a 
considerable  majority  in  the  house 
of  representatives  ;  it  was  carried 
by  seventy-nine  votes  against  forty- 
nine.  The  advocates  for  the  war 
were  found  principally  among  the 
delegates  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
the  southern  states  ;  the  represen- 
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tatives  of  New  York  and  of  the 
New  England  states  were,  for  the 
most  part,  opposed  to  it. 

On  the  6th  of  July  congress  ad¬ 
journed  until  the  2d  of  November 
following.  Before  it  separated  it 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  from  proceeding  to  or 
trading  with  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  forbidding 
the  transport  of  articles  of  muni¬ 
tion  of  war,  or  of  provision,  to  the 
British  settlements  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  president  was,  at  the 
same  time,  authorized  to  grant 
passports  for  the  transportation  of 
ships  or  property  belonging  to 
British  subjects  from  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  citizens 
of  these  states  were  prohibited 
from  taking  commercial  licences 
from  the  British  government. 

The  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  America  did  not  reach 
England  until  the  30th  of  July. 
As  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  the  news  of  our  revocation 
of  the  orders  in  council  would 
have  an  immediate  and  decisive 
effect  upon  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  in  disposing  it  to  peace, 
the  British  government  contented 
itself,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
directing  that  American  vessels 
and  goods  should  be  brought  in 
and  detained,  (order  in  council, 
July  31st.)  In  the  meantime  in 
structions  had  been  sent  out  to 
our  minister  in  America,  expressly 
to  declare  to  that  government 
‘  that  the  recal  of  our  orders  in 
council  had  been  adopted  by  the 
prince  regent,  in  the  earnest  wish 
and  hope,  either  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  by  further  relax¬ 
ations  of  its  system,  might  render 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  in  retaliatory  measures  un¬ 


necessary  ;  or  if  this  hope  should 
prove  delusive,  that  his  majesty’s 
government  might  be  enabled,  in 
the  absence  of  all  irritating  and 
restrictive  measures  on  either  side, 
to  enter  into  amicable  explanations 
with  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether,  if  the  necessity  of 
retaliatory  measures  should  un¬ 
fortunately  continue  to  exist,  .the 
particular  measures  to  be  acted 
upon  by  Great  Britain,  could  be 
rendered  more  acceptable  to  the 
American  government  than  those 
hitherto  pursued.’ 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  might 
possibly  have  resorted  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  declaring  war  before 
the  arrival  in  America  of  our  order 
of  revocation ;  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  this  contingency,  in¬ 
structions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter,  directing  him  to  propose  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  should  they 
have  commenced  ;  and  also  to  of¬ 
fer  a  simultaneous  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  restrictive  laws  on  British 
ships  and  commerce  on  the  other. 
He  was  also  empowered  to  reply 
to  questions  on.  the  subject  of  the 
British  blockade,  of  May  1806, 
the  legality  of  which  the  British 
government  felt  itself  obliged  to 
maintain,  that  in  point  of  fact  this 
particular  blockade  had  been  dis¬ 
continued  for  a  length  of  time 
having  been  merged  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  retaliatory  blockade  of  the 
enemy’s  ports,  under  the  orders  in 
council ;  and  that  his  majesty’s 
government  had  no  intention  of 
recurring  to  this  or  to  any  other 
of  the  blockades  of  the  enemy’s 
ports  founded  upon  the  ordinary 
and  accustomed  principles  of  ma- 
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mime  law,  which  were  in  force 
previous  to  the  orders  in  council, 
without  giving  a  new  notice  to 
neutral  powers  in  the  usual  form. 

In  the  meantime  the  American 
government  had  authorized  its 
charge  d’affaires  at  London  to  make 
an  overture  for  the  establishment 
of  an  armistice  between  the  two 
countries.  On  the  24th  of  Au¬ 
gust  Mr.  Russell  wrote  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  stating  that  he  was 
authorized  to  stipulate  an  armi¬ 
stice,  to  commence  at  or  before 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
the  signature  of  the  instrument 
providing  for  it,  on  condition  that 
the  orders  in  council  should  be 
repealed,  and  no  illegal  blockades 
substituted  for  them ;  and  that 
orders  be  immediately  given  to 
discontinue  the  impressment  of 
seamen  from  American  vessels, 
and  to  restore  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  already  impressed  ; 
it  being  well  understood  that  the 
British  government  would  assent 
to  enter,  as  soon  as  might  be, 
into  a  definitive  arrangement,  by 
treaty,  of  these  and  all  other  dif¬ 
ferences.  Mr.  Russell  added,  as 
an  inducement  to  Great  Britain  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  im¬ 
pressment  from  American  vessels, 
that  he  had  received  authority  to 
give  assurance  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  to  prohibit  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  British  seamen  in  the 
public  or  commercial  service  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  inti¬ 
mated,  in  the  same  note,  that  the 
American  government  considered 
indemnity  for  injuries  received, 
under  the  orders  in  council  and 
other  edicts,  violating  the  rights 
of  the  American  nation,  to  be  in¬ 
cident  to  their  repeal ;  and  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  satisfactory  provision 


for  such  indemnity  would  be 
made  in  the  definitive  treaty  al¬ 
luded  to. 

It  is  not  easy  to  surmise  on 
what  grounds  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  should  have  expected 
that  such  a  proposition,  including 
an  explicit  abandonment  on  our 
parts  of  all  the  points  hitherto  in 
discussion  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  would  have  been  acceded  to. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply,  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  was  obvious  from 
the  date  of  this  note  that  the  over¬ 
ture  it  contained  must  have  been 
determined  upon  by  the  American 
government,  in  ignorance  of  the 
British  order  in  council  of  the 
23d  of  June,  and  he  added,  that 
as  Mr.  Russell  had  stated  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
the  condition  set  forth  in  that 
note,  it  only  remained  to  say  that 
the  prince  regent  felt  himself  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  declining  to 
accede  to  the  propositions  therein 
set  forth,  as  being,  on  various 
grounds,  absolutely  inadmissible. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  howrever, 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
his  surprise  that  as  a  condition 
preliminary  even  to  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  America  should  have 
thought  fit  to  demand  that  we 
should  desist  from  our  ancient  and 
accustomed  practice  of  impressing 
British  seamen  from  the  merchant 
ships  of  a  foreign  state,  simply  on 
the  assurance  that  a  law  should 
hereafter  be  passed,  to  prohibit 
the  employment  of  British  seamen 
in  the  public  and  commercial  ser¬ 
vice  of  that  state.  “  The  British 
government,”  said  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh,  “  is  now,  as  heretofore, 
ready  to  receive,  and  amicably  to 
discuss  any  proposition  wdiich  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  in  view  either  to 
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check  abuse  in  the  exercise  of 
the  practice  of  impressment,  or  to 
accomplish  by  means  less  liable  to 
vexation,  the  object  for  which  im¬ 
pressment  has  hitherto  been  found 
necessary  ;  but  it  cannot  consent 
to  suspend  the  exercise  of  a  right 
upon  which  the  naval  strength  of 
the  empire  mainly  depends,  until 
it  is  fully  convinced  that  means 
can  be  devised,  and  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  by  which  the  object  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  exercise  of  that  right 
can  be  effectually  secured. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Mr. 
Russell  would  seem  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  fresh  and  more  extensive 
powers  ;  and  accordingly  he  again 
(September  12th)  proposed  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  “  a  convention 
for  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
to  take  effect  at  such  time  as  might 
be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
stipulating  that  each  party  should 
forthwith  appoint  commissioners, 
with  full  powers  to  form  a  treaty 
which  should  provide  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  their  seamen  from  fo¬ 
reign  impressment ;  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  their  commerce,  and  all 
other  points  now  in  dispute,”  and 
he  added,  that  “in  proposing  these 
terms  for  an  armistice,  he  was  to 
come  to  a,  clear  and  distinct  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  without  requiring  it  to 
be  formal  concerning  impressment, 
comprising  in  it  the  discharge  of 
American  citizens  already  impress¬ 
ed  ;  and  concerning;  future  block- 
ades,  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council  being  confirmed.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  answered, 
(September  18  th)  that  the  prince 
regent  could  see  no  substantial 
difference  between  this  and  the 
former  proposition.  It  was  true 
the  form  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
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ment  tyas  altered  ;  but  it  seemed 
only  to  aim  at  executing  the  same 
purpose  in  a  more  covert,  and 
therefore  in  a  more  objectionable 
manner.  This  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  as  bearing  on  the  face  of  it 
a  character  of  disguise,  was  not 
only  felt  to  be  inadmissible  in 
principle,  but  as  unlikely  to  lead 
in  practice  to  any  advantageous 
result,  as  it  did  not  appear  that 
on  the  important  subject  of  im¬ 
pressment  the  American  minister 
was  authorized  to  propose  any 
specific  plan,  with  reference  to 
which  the  suspension  of  that  prac¬ 
tice  could  be  made  a  subject  of 
deliberation,  or  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  any  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  his  conduct  on  some 
of  the  leading  principles  which 
such  a  discussion  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  involved. 

The  execution  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
Mr.  Foster  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  discontinuance  of  that  mi¬ 
nister’s  functions,  subsequently 
intrusted  to  Sir  John  Borlase  War¬ 
ren,  the  naval  commander-in-chief 
at  Halifax,  who,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  transmitted  a  letter  to 
the  American  secretary,  Mr. 
Monroe,  proposing  an  immediate 
suspension  of  hostilities  on  both 
sides  ;  and  stating  that  in  that  case 
he  was  authorized  to  arrange  with 
the  American  government  respect¬ 
ing  the  revocation  of  the  laws 
which  interdicted  the  commerce 
and  ships  of  war  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  harbours  and  waters  of 
the  United  States  ;  in  default  of 
which  revocation,  within  a  period 
to  be  agreed  upon,  the  orders  in 
council  w'puld  be  revived. 

Mr.  Monroe  replied  to  this  of¬ 
fer  by  another,  which  w*as,  in  sub- 
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stance  the  same  as  those  which 
Mr.  Russell  had  been  authorized 
to  submit  to  lord  Castlereagh.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  United 
States,  by  prohibiting  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  British  subjects  in 
their  service,  and  enforcing  the 
prohibition  by  suitable  regulations 
and  penalties,  should  take  away 
the  only  motive  and  pretext  for 
the  present  practice  of  impress¬ 
ment  ;  and.  it  was  still  insisted 
that  the  practice  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  armistice ;  ‘  and 
thus,’  in  the  words  of  the  British 
declaration  of  January,  1813, 

‘  Great  Britain  was  required  pre¬ 
viously  to  agree,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
system  that  could  be  substituted, 
to  negociate  upon  the  basis  of 
accepting  the  legislative  regula¬ 
tions  of  a  foreign  state,  as  the 
sole  equivalent  for  the  exercise  of 
a  right  which  she  has  felt  to  be 
essential  to  the  support  of  her  ma¬ 
ritime  power/ 

All  hopes  of  averting  the  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution  of  hostilities 
seemed  to  be  now  at  an  end. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  American  executive  had, 
from  the  beginning,  any  other 
view,  but  that  of  pressing  the  na¬ 
tion,  at  all  hazards,  into  a  war  with 
this  country.  Their  object  was, 
no  doubt,  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
for  effecting  which  they  natu¬ 
rally  supposed  that  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  would  not  early  re¬ 
cur.  The  whole  of  our  disposable 
military  means  were,  at  this  time, 
employed  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  it 
was  known,  that  so  far  from  being 
in  a  condition  to  detach  any  por¬ 
tion  of  that  force  from  its  present 
service,  our  government  was  most 
anxiously  considering  the  means 


by  which  it  might  be  enabled  to 
augment  it.  It  is,  probable,  more¬ 
over,  that  Mr.  Madison  and  his 
counsellors  entertained  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  Canadians  them¬ 
selves  were  not  averse  from  a  se¬ 
paration  from  the  mother  country, 
and  a  consequent  incorporation 
with  the  federal  system  of  their 
republican  neighbours  ;  and  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  lately  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal, 
which  possibly  tended  to  con¬ 
firm  them  in  this  persuasion.  A 
law  had  been  passed  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  legislature,  ordering  that  a 
draft  of  two  thousand  men  should 
be  made  from  the  militia  of  the 
province,  for  three  months,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  being  trained  and 
disciplined  for  more  active  ser¬ 
vice,  Among  these  were  some 
individuals  who  had  been  drafted 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Claire,  but 
who,  upon  being  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  La  Prairie,  to  join  the 
division  stationed  there,  refused 
to  march.  An  officer  wras  sent  to 
apprehend  the  refractory  persons, 
four  of  whom  were  taken  and 
despatched  to  La  Prairie ;  they 
were  followed,  however,  by  a  tu¬ 
multuous  assemblage,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rescuing  one  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  and  threatened  to  come 
next  day  to  the  depot,  and  set  free 
all  the  young  men  of  their  parish 
who  were  kept  there.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  considerable  number  as¬ 
sembled  at  La  Chine,  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  purpose,  and  had 
set  out  on  their  march  when  they 
were  met  by  a  police  magistrate 
with  a  detachment  of  regular 
troops.  A  parley  took  place,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  insur¬ 
gents  stated  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  militia  act  as  fully  passed, 
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and  that  it  had  not  been  properly 
made  known  among  them.  At 
the  same  time,  they  declared  them¬ 
selves  perfectly  ready  to  concur  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  but, 
nevertheless,  persisted  in  the  re¬ 
solution  to  carry  into  effect  their 
purpose  of  liberating  their  fellow- 
townsmen.  The  riot  act  was  then 
read,  and  as  the  people  still  re¬ 
fused  to  disperse,  the  troops  fired 
a  few  shots,  which  were  returned 
by  the  insurgents.  These  last, 
however,  soon  gave  way,  and  dis¬ 
banded.  On  the  following  day, 
a  strong  body  of  regular  troops 
was  marched  to  the  spot,  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  the  rioters  were 
apprehended,  and  brought  to 
Montreal ;  they  were,  however, 
soon  after  discharged  by  the  pru¬ 
dent  lenity  of  the  governor,  upon 
a  promise  to  give  up  the  instiga¬ 
tors  of  the  disturbance,  and  the 
refractory  militiamen. 

But  while  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  was  thus  counting  upon 
the  probable  assistance  to  its  pro¬ 
jects  to  be  derived  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  disaffection  of  our  Cana¬ 
dian  subjects,  it  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  its  career  of  war 
and  conquest  might  be  suddenly 
cut  short  by  the  discontent  and 
disaffection  of  some  of  its  own 
citizens.  The  extreme  measures 
lately  resorted  to  by  the  congress, 
inflamed  the  anger  and  excited 
the  clamours  of  the  party  oppo¬ 
sed  to  the  war,  in  a  degree  which 
seemed  to  threaten  little  short  of 
open  rebellion.  At  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  the  several 
counties  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  held  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed, 
which  may  be  taken  as  expressing 
the  feelings  entertained  by  the 


great  federal  party  throughout  the 
Union,  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
measures  of  the  government. 
They  began  by  protesting  against 
‘  the  doctrine  of  late  so  frequently 
and  violently  inculcated,  that  when 
war  was  once  declared,  all  inquiry 
into  the  j  ustice  and  expediency  of  it 
ought  to  cease,  and  all  opposition 
to  men  in  power  to  be  immediately 
abandoned.’  They  then  declared* 
that  without  insisting-  on  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  present  war,  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  ^pronounce  it 
a  most  rash,  unwise,  and  inexpe¬ 
dient  measure,  because,  as  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained  from 
France  were  at  least  equal  in 
amount  to  those  they  had  received 
from  England,  and  had  been  at¬ 
tended  with  circumstances  of  still 
greater  insult  and  aggravation, — 
if  war  were  necessary  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  honour  of  the  country, 
consistency  and  impartiality  re¬ 
quired  that  both  nations  should 
have  been  included  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  ;  or,  if  it  were  deemed 
expedient  to  exercise  their  right 
of  selecting  their  adversary,  pru¬ 
dence  and  common  sense  dictated 
the  choice  of  an  enemy  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  dread; 

‘  A  war  with  France,’  it  was  said, 

‘  would  equally  have  satisfied  our 
insulted  honour,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  annihilating  would 
have  revived  and  extended  our 
commerce,  and  even  the  evils  of 
such  a  contest  would  have  been 
mitigated  by  the  consolation,  that 
by  our  efforts  we  w  ere  contribut¬ 
ing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  des¬ 
potism  in  Europe,  and  essentially 
serving  the  great  interests  of  free¬ 
dom  throughout  the  w'orld.  Be¬ 
cause,  a  republican  government, 
depending  solely  for  its  support 
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on  the  wishes  and  affections  of 
the  people j  ought  never  to  declare 
a  war,  into  which  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  are  not  disposed  to 
enter  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  as 
where  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
the  measure  are  not  so  apparent  as 
to  unite  all  parties  in  its  support, 
its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  dissensions  that  have 
before  existed,  and  by  exaspe¬ 
rating  party  violence  to  its  utmost 
height,  prepare  the  way  for  civil 
war.1* 

The  resolutions  then  affirmed, 
that  before  the  war  was  declared, 
it  was  perfectly  well  ascertained, 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  middle  and  northern  states, 
by  whom  the  burthen  and  expense 
must  be  borne  almost  exclusively, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  they  declared,  that  as 
the  late  revocation  of  the  British 
orders  in  council  had  removed  the 
great  and  ostensible  cause  of  the 
war,  the  delegates  would  be  con¬ 
strained  to  consider  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  government  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war,  after  official  notice 
of  that  revocation,  as  affording 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  had 
been  undertaken  from  motives 
entirely  distinct  from  those  which 
had  been  hitherto  avowed,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  objects  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  interest  and 
objects  of  the  American  nation. 

I  he  resolutions  then  depreca¬ 
ted,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any 
connexion  or  alliance  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  ruler  of  France.  This  ap¬ 
prehension,  indeed,  forms  the 
principal  topic  insisted  upon  in  all 
the  speeches  and  addresses  of  the 
opponents  of  the  war.  In  the 
memorial  presented  to  the  presi- 
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dent  from  the  county  of  Rock* 
ingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  it  was 
said,  in  conclusion,  ‘  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  any  French  connexion,  we 
have  made  up  our  minds.  We 
will,  in  no  event,  assist  in  uniting 
the  republic  of  America  with  the 
military  despotism  of  France.  We 
will  have  no  connexion  with  her 
principles  or  her  power.  If  her 
armed  troops,  under  whatever 
name  or  character,  should  come 
here,  we  shall  regard  them  as  ene¬ 
mies.' 

The  same  sentiment  is  more 
eloquently  and  strongly  expressed 
in  the  paper  which  Mr.  Randolph 
addressed  to  his  constituents,  at 
the  moment  of  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  declaration  of  war  by  the 
congress.  ‘  Before  these  pages,' 
said  he,  ‘  meet  your  eye,  the  last 
republic  upon  earth  will  have 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 
tyrant,  and  become  a  party  of  his 
cause.  The  blood  of  American 
freemen  must  flow  to  cement  his 
power, — to  aid  in  stifling  the  last 
struggle  of  afflicted  and  perse¬ 
cuted  man, — to  deliver  into  his 
hands  the  patriots  of  Spain  and 
Portugal — to  establish  his  empire 
over  the  ocean  and  over  the  land 
of  our  forefathers.  These  are  no 
ordinary  times.  The  state  of  the 
world  is  unexampled.  The  war 
of  the  present  day  is  not  like  that 
of  our  revolution,  or  any  which 
preceded  it  in  modern  times.  It 
is  a  war  against  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
war  of  which  the  whole  human 
race  are  the  victims,  to  gratify  the 
pride  and  lust  of  power  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual.  Put  it  to  your  own 
bosoms,  put  it,  how  far  it  becomes 
you,  as  freemen,  as  Christians,  to 
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give  your  aid  and  sanction  to  this 
impious  warfare  against  your 
brethren  of  the  human  family.’ 

It  might  have  been  expected 
that,  in  this  violent  ebullition  of 
political  feeling,  the  democratical 
party  would  not  distinguish  itself 
by  greater  moderation  or  forbear¬ 
ance  than  their  opponents.  A 
dreadful  instance  of  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  outrage  and  violence 
which  the  populace  is  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  when  infuriated  by  political 
fanaticism,  occurred  at  Baltimore, 
a  town  of  which  the  citizens  had, 
for  some  time  past,  made  them¬ 
selves  remarkable  by  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  their  hostility  to  this 
country.  A  newspaper  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  place,  under  the 
title  of  the  ‘  Federal  Republican,’ 
which  had  long  made  itself  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  hatred  of  the  French, 
or  war  faction,  by  the  openness 
and  boldness  with  which  it  opposed 
their  views  and  purposes.  Threats 
of  violence  had,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  been  employed  against 
the  conductors  of  the  journal,  for 
the  purpose  of  deterring  them 
from  the  honest  expression  of 
their  opinions  ;  and,  at  length,  on 
the  27th  of  July,  a  large  mob 
assembled  before  the  house  of  the 
editor,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  demolishing  it.  The  editor, 
it  would  seem,  had  had  reason  to 
expect  this  attack,  and  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  garrisoned  his  premises 
with  a  band  of  his  friends,  to  the 
number  of  about  thirty,  furnished 
with  fire-arms,  with  the  resolution 
of  opposing  force  to  force.  Among 
the  persons  so  collected  were 
generals  Lee  and  Lingan.  A  des¬ 
perate  contest  ensued,  and  in  their 


assaults  the  rioter's  were  frequently 
repulsed  with  loss.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  a  party  of  the  military  came 
up,  under  the  command  of  the 
mayor  and  general  Strieker,  and  to 
these  the  persons  remaining  in  the 
house,  about  twenty-six,  consented 
to  surrender  themselves,  upon  an 
assurance  of  protection,  and  were 
conducted  to  the  prison.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  the  mob 
repaired  in  full  force  to  the  prison, 
and  finding  it  unsecured  by  the 
military,  they  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  open  the  doors,  and  forcing 
their  way  into  the  interior.  Many 
of  the  prisoners  contrived,  upon 
the  first  bursting  of  the  gates,  to 
rush  through  the  assailants  and 
effect  their  escape.  The  rest  be¬ 
came  the  unresisting  victims  of  the 
outrages  of  the  populace,  who 
fell  upon  them  with  clubs,  and 
beat  them  till  scarcely  any  signs 
of  life  remained.  General  Lin¬ 
gan,  a  venerable  and  distinguished 
officer,  and  once  the  friend  of 
Washington,  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  General  Lee,  who  had  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  by  his  services  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  received 
a  fracture  in  the  skull.  While 
this  outrage  was  being  perpetra¬ 
ted,  neither  the  civil  nor  military 
authorities  of  the  town  made  their 
appearance ;  the  militia  refused 
to  turn  out ;  and,  it  is  said,  that 
the  mayor  voluntarily  absented 
himself.  It  was  not  until  the  5th 
of  August  that  he  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  reprobating  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  declaring  that  mea¬ 
sures  had  been  taken  to  disperse 
all  tumultuous  assemblages  of  the 
people,  and  summarily  to  punish 
the  riotous  and  ill-disposed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Events  of  the  War  with  America .  Account  of  the  State  of  oxir 
Defences  in  the  Canadian  Frontier .  Measures  taken  by  the  Canadian 
Government  on  the  Arrival  of  the  Declaration  of  War.  Capture  of 
Fort  Machilimackinac.  Invasion  of  Canada  by  the  American  Force 
under  General  Hull.  His  Proclamation  to  the  Canadians  on  entering 
the  Province.  General  Brock* s  Proclamation  in  reply.  Operations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit.  Surrender  of  General  Hull  and 
his  Army.  Court  Martial  on  General  Hull.  Affair  of  Queenstown. 
Surrender  of  General  Wadsworth.  Death  of  General  Brock.  Na¬ 
val  Affairs.  State  of  our  Naval  Discipline  at  the  commencement  of 
the  War  with  America.  Capture  of  the  British  Frigate  Guerriere 
by  the  American  Frigate  Constitution.  Comparison  of  the  respective 
force  of  the  two  vessels.  Capture  of  the  Brig  Frolic  by  the  Wasp. 
Action  between  the  Macedonian  and  the  TJnited  States.  Capture  of 
the  former.  Capture  of  the  Java  Frigate  by  the  Constitution.  Re¬ 
flections  on  these  results.  Blockade  of  the  American  Rivers.  Affairs 
of  South  America.  Buenos  Ayres  Conspiracy.  Venezuela.  Effects 
of  the  Earthquake  on  the  political  feelings  of  the  Province.  Procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Junta.  Counter-Revolution.  Miranda  is  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Europe.  Peru.  Mexico.  Hayti.  British  West  Indies.  India. 
Military  Revolt  at  Travancore.  Capture  of  Fort  Kdllinghan.  Pe¬ 
titions  against  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Charter.  Naval 
Transactions. 

The  American  government  ha¬ 
ving  thus  obstinately  repelled  our 
proposals  for  an  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  differences  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  arms  became  the  only  re¬ 
maining  alternative.  Perhaps, 
had  we  been  earlier  persuaded 
that  such  was  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  result  of  the  contro- 
versy,  we  should  have  been  better 
prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of 
fitting  means  to  bring  our  adver¬ 
saries  to  reason. 

dhe  history  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  campaign,  will  not,  however, 


detain  us  long.  But  before  we 
enter  upon  it,  it  may  be  conveni¬ 
ent  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
military  posts  on  the  Canadian 
frontier,  against  which  the  hosti¬ 
lities  of  our  new  enemy  were 
almost  exclusively  directed.  Out 
of  lake  Superior,  the  most  west¬ 
ern  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  a  very 
rapid  river  flows  over  a  rocky 
course  into  lake  Huron,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  island  of  St. 
Joseph,  garrisoned  by  a  British 
detachment.  In  the  centre  of  the 
strait  which  connects  lake  Huron 
with  lake  Michigan,  is  the  island 
m2 
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of  Michilimackinac,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  fort  and  garrison  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  Luke  Hu¬ 
ron  is  connected  with  lake  Erie 
by  the  rivers  St.  Clair  and  De¬ 
troit.  Upon  the  western  side  of 
this  last,  is  the  American  town  of 
that  name,  which  contains  about 
two  hundred  houses  and  a  strong 
fort ;  on  the  British  side,  about 
three  miles  lower,  is  the  village  of 
Sand  wich,  and  about  sixteen  miles 
further  down  is  the  village  of 
Amherstburgh.  This  place  is 
only  three  miles  from  the  point 
where,  the  river  enters  the  lake. 
It  has  a  fort  and  a  small  garrison, 
and  forms  our  only  harbour  and 
naval  depot  upon  lake  Erie.  The 
vessels  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  lake  are  built  here. 

The  river,  or  rather,  strait  of 
Niagara,  is  about  thirty-six  miles 
in  length,  and  forms  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  waters  of  lake 
Erie  and  lake  Ontario.  The  British 
stations  on  the  strait  are,  fort  Erie, 
an  inconsiderable  work,  and  which 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
was  not  supplied  with  a  single 
piece  of  artillery  ;  fort  Chippe- 
way,  and,  which  hardly  deserves 
the  name,  fort  St. George ;  Queens¬ 
town,  and  Newark.  On  the  Ame¬ 
rican  side  is  Blackrock,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  where  there 
is  a  battery  and  a  ferry  ;  fort 
Schlopper  opposite  to  Chippeway ; 
Lewistown  opposite  to  Queens¬ 
town  ;  and  at  the  point  where  the 
river  enters  the  lake  Ontario,  is 
fort  Niagara,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  these  stations  that  claims 
the  name  of  a  regular  fortification. 
It  contained  about  twenty-five 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery. 

Lake  Ontario  is  a  large  piece 
of  water,  being  about  170  miles 


long  and  50  broad.  Its  depth 
varies.  It  is  in  some  places  not 
more  than  five,  in  others  fifty  fa¬ 
thoms.  The  British  stations  upon 
it  are  York  and  Kingston;  on 
the  American  shore  the  principal 
is  Sackett’s  harbour.  At  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
the  British  regular  force  in  the 
two  Canadas  was  composed  of 
the  8th,  41st,  49th,  and  100th 
regiments,  the  10th  royal  veteran 
battalion,  and  the  Canadian,  New¬ 
foundland,  and  Glengary  fencibles. 
The  whole,  including  a  small  de¬ 
tachment  of  artillery,  amounted 
to  4450  men.  They  were  distri¬ 
buted  along  the  different  posts 
from  the  telegraph  station,  about 
250  miles  below  Quebec,  to  the 
island  of  St.  Joseph,  at  the  head 
of  lake  Huron  ;  the  frontier  of 
the  upper  province,  however, 
which  includes  three  fourths  of 
the  whole,  was  guarded  by  not 
more  than  1500  men. 

The  new's  of  the  American  de¬ 
claration  of  war  reached  York, 
the  seat  of  the  government  for  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  by  a  private  express 
from  New  York,  some  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  official  notification  was 
received  from  our  minister  at 
Washington.  Major-gen.  Brock, 
the  president  of  the  province, 
immediately  communicated  the 
intelligence  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  several  posts  on 
the  frontier,  with  instructions  to 
adopt  such  measures,  either  for 
defence  or  offence,  as  circum¬ 
stances  might  point  out.  Colo¬ 
nel  St.  George,  who  commanded 
at  St.  Joseph,  convinced  that  his 
own  situation  at  that  post  was 
incapable  of  defence,  and  having 
reason  to  believe  that  considera¬ 
ble  reinforcements  were  about  to 
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be  sent  to  the  American  station 
at  Michilimackinac,  determined 
to  commence  operations  by  taking 
possession  of  it.  Accordingly, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  he  embarked 
his  garrison,  consisting  of  about 
45  men  of  the  veteran  battalion, 
with  about  180  Canadians,  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred 
Indians,  and  two  iron  six-pound¬ 
ers.  On  the  following  morning 
they  reached  their  destination ; 
and  having  landed  on  the  island, 
and  brought  one  of  the  guns  to 
bear  on  the  fort,  a  summons  was 
sent  in  ;  and  the  garrison,  about 
60  in  number,  immediately  sur¬ 
rendered.  Seven  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance,  with  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammunition  and  stores, 
were  found  in  the  fort. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  more  for¬ 
midable  operation  was  in  execu¬ 
tion  on  another  point  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  frontier.  The  Americans 
bad,  for  some  time  past,  been 
strengthening  their  military  means 
in  this  direction  ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  July,  a  body  of  2500  men, 
under  the  command  of  general 
Hull,  was  collected  at  Detroit, 
and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  crossing  the  river.  This 
they  effected  on  the  12th,  without 
meeting  any  opposition,  and  on 
the  same  day  they  established 
their  head  quarters  at  the  village 
of  Sandwich.  From  hence,  ge¬ 
neral  Hull  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  in 
which  he  told  them  that  he  came 
to  protect,  not  to  injure  them. 

‘  Separated,’  said  he,  ‘  by  an  im¬ 
mense  ocean  from  Great  Britain, 
you  have  no  participation  in  her 
councils,  no  interest  in  her  con¬ 
duct.  I  tender  you  the  invalua¬ 
ble  blessings  of  civil,  political, 


and  religious  liberty.  In  the 
name  of  my  country,  and  by  the 
authority  of  government,  I  pro¬ 
mise  protection  to  your  per¬ 
sons,  property,  and  rights.  Re¬ 
main  at  your  homes;  pursue  your 
peaceful  and  customary  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  raise  not  your  hands 
against  your  brethren.  Many 
of  your  fathers  , fought  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  that 
we  now  enjoy.  Being  children, 
therefore,  of  the  same  family  with 
us,  and  heirs  of  the  same  heri¬ 
tage,  the  arrival  of  an  army  of 
friends  must  be  received  with  a 
cordial  welcome.  You  will  be 
emancipated  from  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  restored  to  the 
dignified  station  of  freemen.  Had 
I  any  doubt  of  eventual  success, 
I  might  ask  your  assistance  ;  but 
I  do  not.  I  come  prepared  for 
every  contingency,  and  that  force 
is  but  the  vanguard  of  a  much 
greater.  If,  contrary  to  your  own 
interest,  and  the  just  expectations 
of  my  country,  you  should  take 
part  in  the  approaching  contest, 
you  will  be  considered  and  treated 
as  enemies.’ 

In  the  same  paper,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  commander,  declared,  ‘  that 
if  the  British  authorities  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  savages,  the  war 
should  be  made  one  of  extermi¬ 
nation  ;  and  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  any  white  man  found 
fighting  by  the  side  of  an  Indian.’ 

General  Brock  replied  to  this 
proclamation  by  another,  also 
addressed  to  the  Canadians,  in 
which  he  reminded  them  of  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed  under 
the  present  government,  and  said, 
that  the  United  States  sought  to 
conquer  the  Canadas,  with  the 
view  of  transferring  it  again  to 
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the  yoke  of  France.  *  But,’  he 
added,  *  Let  no  man  suppose  if, 
in  this  unexpected  struggle,  his 
majesty’s  arms  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  to  an  overwhelming 
force,  that  the  province  will  be 
eventually  abandoned  :  the  en¬ 
deared  relation  of  its  first  settlers, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  its  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  pretensions  of  its 
powerful  rival  to  repossess  the 
Canadas,  are  pledges  that  no 
peace  will  be  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  of  which  the  restoration  of 
these  provinces  does  not  make 
the  most  prominent  condition.’ 

With  respect  to  the  threat 
thrown  out  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Indians  in  the  British 
ranks  ;  general  Brock  justly  and 
forcibly  argued  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  the  brave  natives, 
who,  having  been  rewarded  for 
the  possessions  they  had  lost  in 
their  late  contest  with  the  colo¬ 
nies,  by  other  lands  in  the  pror 
vince,  should  be  prohibited  from 
defending  their  property.  And 
he  added,  that  the  execution  of 
such  a  menace  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  deliberate  murder,  and 
be  met  by  immediate  retaliation, 
not  only  in  the  limited  operations 
of  war  carried  on  in  this  quarter, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
where  an  American  citizen  should 
be  found. 

General  Brock,  however,  was 
taking  measures  for  meeting  the 
invasion  of  the  enemy  by  some¬ 
thing  more  effectual  than  procla¬ 
mations.  When  the  American 
force  had  crossed  the  river,  the 
small  body  of  militia  that  had 
been  stationed  at  Sandwich,  im¬ 
mediately  evacuated  that  village 
with  such  of  the  stores  as  they 


could  carry  off,  and  retired  to 
Amherstburgh.  Such  troops  as 
were  at  hand  were  forthwith  di¬ 
rected  to  march  upon  that  point, 
of  which  Colonel  Proctor  assumed 
the  command  ;  and  such  was  the 
vigour  and  judgment  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  movements  and 
measures  taken  by  that  officer, 
that  after  a  few  weeks  general 
Hull  found  it  prudent  to  recross 
the  river,  to  the  American  terri¬ 
tory,  and  take  shelter  in  the 
works  of  Detroit.  On  the  13th 
of  August  general  Brock  arrived 
at  Amherstburgh,  from  York, 
with  a  British  reinforcement  of 
300  men.  The  British,  in  their 
turn,  now  became  the  assailants. 
Batteries  were  established  on  the 
shore  opposite  to  Fort  Detroit, 
and  preparations  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  war  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  effective  force  col¬ 
lected  consisted  of  about  300  re¬ 
gular,  400  militia,  and  600  in- 
dians,  beside  30  royal  artillery, 
and  five  pieces  of  cannon.  They 
embarked  soon  after  daybreak,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  and  having 
passed  the  river,  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  about  three  miles  west  of 
Detroit.  Soon  after  landing,  ge¬ 
neral  Brock  got  intelligence  that 
three  days  before,  the  enemy  had 
detached  a  body  of  500  men, 
under  colonel  M‘Arthur,  from  the 
fort,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  this  opportunity 
of  making  an  immediate  attack 
on  their  camp.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  an 
assault,  which,  however,  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  proposition  of  ca¬ 
pitulation  on  the  part  of  general 
Hull ;  a  parley  ensued  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  in  the  result  the 
American  general,  with  his  whole 
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force,  amounting  to  2500  men, 
militia  and  regulars,  became  pri¬ 
soners  of  war.  In  this  number  is 
reckoned  the  detachment  under 
colonel  M‘ Arthur,  who  was  in- 
eluded  in  the  capitulation.  Thirty- 
three  pieces  of  brass  and  iron 
ordnance  were  taken  in  the  fort. 
By  a  supplementary  article  the 
militia  and  volunteers  taken  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes,  on  condition  of  their 
not  serving  again  in  the  present 
war,  until  exchanged. 

The  best  effects  resulted  from 
this  auspicious  opening,  on  mi¬ 
litary  operations  in  this  quarter. 
It  gave  confidence  to  the  Cana¬ 
dians,  and  to  the  Indians,  our 
allies  ;  and  effectually  repressed 
the  projects  of  the  disaffected. 
The  enemy,  on  his  part,  was  pro- 
portionably  discouraged  by  the 
blow.  General  Hull  was  after¬ 
wards  exchanged  for  thirty  British 
prisoners,  and  almost  immediately 
brought  to  trial  for  misconduct 
and  cowardice.  The  trial  was  not 
ended  until  March,  1814,  when 
he  was  found  guilty  on  most  of 
the  charges  preferred  against  him, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  the 
court,  however,  in  consideration 
of  his  services  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  his  advanced 
age,  recommended  him  to  the 
mercy  of  the  president.  The  ca¬ 
pital  punishment  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  remitted. 

A  second  and  more  formidable 
attempt  to  gain  a  footing  within 
our  frontiers  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  made  by  the  enemy.  A 
body  of  about  6300  men,  of  which 
between  1600  and  1700  were  re* 
gulars,  was  assembled  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Van 
Rensselaer^  on  the  banks  of  the 


Niagara  Straits*  On  the  12th 
of  October  a  strong  body  of 
about  1200  men  was  pushed 
across  the  water,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  general  Wadsworth, 
and  upon  gaining  the  opposite 
shore  they  moved  to  attack 
the  British  position  of  Queens¬ 
town.  The  attack  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  expected  ;  and 
in  the  first  instance  the  position 
was  taken  ;  but  the  enemy  was  not 
suffered  long  to  enjoy  his  advan¬ 
tage.  General  Brock  immedi¬ 
ately  repaired  to  the  spot  with  a 
small  reinforcement  of  regular 
militia  and  Indians.  A  movement 
was  made  to  turn  the  enemy’s 
left ;  vrhile  his  attention  in  front 
was  engaged  by  a  body  of  infan¬ 
try,  supported  by  some  artillery  ; 
and  a  position  taken  up  by  the  In¬ 
dians  on  the  high  ground  above 
Queenstown,  opened  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  Cliippeway,  and  se¬ 
cured  the  junction  of  the  succours 
which  had  been  ordered  from  that 
post.  A  general  attack  then  took 
place,  and  after  a  sharp  but  warm 
contest  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  position,  and  completely 
defeated.  Their  commander,  ge¬ 
neral  Wadsworth,  together  with 
900  men,  surrendered  prisoners. 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
is  supposed  to  have  been  not 
much  short  of  200  men.  Ours 
was  comparatively  trifling  in  point 
of  number,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  eleven  killed  and  sixty 
wounded  ;  but  among  the  killed 
is  unfortunately  to  be  found  the 
gallant  general  Brock,  who  fell 
early  in  the  action,  while  cheer¬ 
ing  his  men  to  maintain  the  po¬ 
sition  at  Queenstown.  This  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  was  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
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born  at  Guernsey,  in  1769;  and 
had  served  with  distinction  in 
Holland  and  in  the  expedition 
against  Copenhagen,  in  1807.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  war¬ 
fare  in  this  quarter  gave  us,  in 
many  respects,  but  too  much  rea¬ 
son  to  regret  the  premature  loss 
of  his  courage,  activity,  and  vigi¬ 
lance. 

It  is  an  unusual  circumstance 
?n  our  military  annals  that  the 
success  of  our  armies  should  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  events  of  our  naval  warfare ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  melancholy 
distinction  of  our  first  campaign 
against  America.  In  order,  in 
some  degree,  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  story  of  the  unfortunate 
commencement  of  the  naval  con¬ 
test  with  our  new  enemy,  we 
shall  premise  a  short  account  of 
the  state  of  our  navy  at  this  time, 
extracted  from  a  work  of  some 
authority  on  the  subject. 

“  From  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
to  the  peace  of  1815  three-fourths 
of  the  British  navy  at  sea  were 
constantly  employed  in  blockad¬ 
ing  the  fleets  of  their  enemies.  Of 
the  remainder,  such  as  escaped 
the  dull  business  of  convoying, 
cruized  about,  but  the  only  hos¬ 
tile  ships  that  in  general  crossed 
their  tracks,  were  disguised  neu¬ 
trals  ;  from  whom  no  hard  knocks 
could  be  expected.  Once  a  year 
or  so,  the  capture  of  a  French 
frigate  by  a  British  one,  gave  a 
momentary  fillip  to  the  service. 

“  A  succession  of  insipid  cruizes 
necessarily  begat,  among  both 
officers  and  men,  habits  of  inat¬ 
tention.  The  situation  of  gunner 
on  board  our  ships,  became  al¬ 
most  a  sinecure.  A  twenty  years* 
war,  of  itself,  was  sufficient  to 


wear  out  the  strength  of  our  sea¬ 
men  ;  but  a  laxity  of  discipline, 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  man-of- 
war’s-man,  produced  a  much  more 
sensible  effect. 

“  Instead  of  the  sturdy  occu¬ 
pation  of  handling  the  ship’s  guns, 
now  seldom  used  but  on  salutes, 
the  men  were  taught  to  polish 
the  traversing-bars,  elevating- 
screws,  copper  on  the  bits,  &c. 
by  way  of  ornament  to  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck.  Such  of  the  crew  as 
escaped  this  menial  office,  (from 
the  unnecessary  wear  it  occasions, 
lately  forbidden  by  an  order  of 
the  board  of  admiralty,)  were  set 
to  reeving  and  unreeving  the  top¬ 
sails  against  time,  preparatory  to 
a  match  with  any  other  of  his 
majesty’s  ships  that  might  happen 
to  fall  in  company. 

“  Many  were  the  exceptions  to 
this,  and  many  were  the  com¬ 
manders  who,  despising  what  was 
either  finical  or  useless,  and  still 
hoping  to  signalize  themselves  by 
some  gallant  exploit,  spared  no 
pains,  consistent  with  their  limit¬ 
ed  means,  and  the  restraints  of 
the  service,  to  have  their  ships, 
at  all  times,  as  men-of-war  should 
be,  in  fighting  trim, 

“  As  Napoleon  extended  his 
sway  over  the  European  conti¬ 
nent,  the  British  navy,  that  per¬ 
petual  blight  upon  his  hopes,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  extended  also.  Bri¬ 
tish  oak,  and  British  seamen,  be¬ 
coming  alike  scarce,  contract- 
ships  were  hastily  built  up,  with 
soft  wood  and  light  frames  ;  and 
then  manned  with  an  impressed 
crew,  chiefly  of  raw  hands  and 
small  boys.  In  June,  1812,  when 
the  war  with  America  commenc¬ 
ed,  the  British  navy  consisted  of 
74G  ships,  in  commission.  Had 
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these  been  cleared  of  all  the  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  ineffective  hands, 
how  many  ships  would  the  re¬ 
mainder  have  properly  manned  ? 

“  To  the  long  duration  of  the 
ivar,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
navy,  may  be  added  a  third  cause 
of  the  scarcity  of  seamen  :  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  army. 
In  December,  1812,  we  had,  in 
regulars  alone,  229,149  men. 
How  many  frigates  could  have 
been  manned,  and  well  manned 
too,  by  draughts  from  the  light 
dragoons,  and  the  light  infantry 
regiments  ?  Nor  is  there  a  ques¬ 
tion, — so  inviting  were  the  boun¬ 
ties, — that  prime  seamen  have  en¬ 
listed  in  both. 

“  The  crews  of  our  ships  ex¬ 
perienced  a  fourth  reduction  in 
strength,  by  the  establishment, 
about  six  years  ago,  of  the  batta¬ 
lion-marines  :  a  corps  embodied 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  on 
shore;  in  conjunction  with  the 
seamen  and  marines  of  the  ships. 
The  battalion-marines,  about 
2000  in  number,  consisted  of  the 
elite  of  the  royal  marines  ;  which 
accordingly  became  reduced  to 
weak,  under-sized  men,  and  very 
young  recruits.  Marines  ought 
to  be  among  the  stoutest  men  in 
the  ship  ;  because,  until  engaged 
in  close  action,  their  station  is  at 
the  guns  ;  where  great  physical 
strength  is  required.  Except  on 
a  few  occasions  in  Canada,  and 
the  Chesapeake,  the  battalion- 
marines,  although  as  fine  a  body 
of  men  as  any  in  the  two  ser¬ 
vices,  have  remained  compara¬ 
tively  idle. 

The  canker-worm  that,  in 
the  shape  of  neglect,  had  so  long 
been  preying  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  .British  navy,  could  not  exist 


among  the  few  ships  composing 
the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
America's  half-a-dozen  frigates 
claimed  the  whole  of  her  atten¬ 
tion.  These  she  had  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  princi¬ 
ples,  both  for  sailing,  and  for 
war.  Considering  that  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  a  battery  should  have, 
for  one  object,  the.shelter  of  the 
men  stationed  at  it,  she  had  built 
up  the  sides  of  her  ships,  in  the 
most  compact  manner  ;  and  the 
utmost  ingenuity  had  been  exert¬ 
ed,  and  expense  bestowed,  in 
their  final  equipment.” 

The  preceding  passages  are 
taken  from  James’s  Account  of 
the  Naval  Occurrences  of  the  War 
with  America.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  truth  in  the  statement ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  it  altogether 
explains  the  difficulty  to  which  it 
refers.  For  instance,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  that  the  fact  that 
the  later  years  of  our  naval  war 
with  France  were  reduced  to  a 
service  of  blockade  and  cruizing, 
should  subject  us  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  disadvantage  of  practice  in 
comparison  with  the  seamen  of  a 
nation  which,  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  had  been  at  peace 
with  all  its  neighbours.  It  is, 
however,  no  doubt  true  that  the 
very  trifling  extent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy  at  this  time  did  enable 
that  government  to  equip  and 
man  the  few  vessels  it  possessed 
in  a  manner  infinitely  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  perfect  than  was  practi¬ 
cable  in  a  service  so  enormously 
increased  as  that  which  was  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  It  is  certain,  too, 
that  long  habits  of  success,  and 
the  consciousness  of  numerical 
superiority  had  begot  a  degree  of 
inattention  and  neglect,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  practice  of  gunnery, 
which  was  fatally  felt  in  the  issue 
of  the  first  rencounters  of  our  ves¬ 
sels  with  those  of  America. 

On  the  10  th  of  August  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  frigate  Guerriere,  captain 
Dacres,  on  her  way  to  Halifax  to 
refit,  after  a  long  cruize,  being  in 
latitude  40°.  20'.  and  longitude 
55.  W.,  fell  in  with  the  American 
frigate  Constitution,  captain  Hull. 
The  following  is  the  account  given 
of  the  comparative  force  of  the 
two  vessels.  The  Guerriere,  rated 
38  guns,  but  mounted  47  ;  her 
gun-deck  1 8  pounders,  carronades 
32 ;  her  original  compliment  of 
men  and  boys  was  302  ;  but  2  lieu¬ 
tenants,  3  midshipmen,  and  33 
seamen  and  marines  were  absent 
from  the  ship  with  prizes  ;  so  that 
there  were  only  264  men  on  board 
at  quarters  ;  of  these,  seven  were 
Americans,  whom  captain  Dacres, 
previous  to  the  action,  ordered 
to  go  below,  which  they  all  did, 
except  one,  who,  by  accident,  did 
not  hear  the  order.  Nineteen  of 
the  crew  were  boys,  most  of  them 
very  young.  The  Constitution 
was  rated  44  guns,  but  mounted 
56  ;  gun-deck  24  pounders,  car¬ 
ronades  32 ;  her  compliment,  on 
leaving  Boston,  was  476  men  ; 
but  eight  had  since  been  sent  away 
with  a  prize.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  the  comparative  estimate 
of  the  two  ships. 

Guerriere,  broadside  metal  in 
pounds,  517;  compliment  264  ; 
size  in  tons  1084.  Constitution, 
weight  of  metal,  768  ;  crew  468  ; 
size  in  tons  1533. 

These  it  will  be  admitted  were 
considerable  odds  to  contend 
with  ;  but  not,  however,  such  as 
in  a  conflict  with  a  French  frigate 
would  have  given  us  any  fears  for 


the  result.  We  must  refer  to  cap¬ 
tain  Dacres’  letter,  as  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Chronicle,  for 
the  account  of  the  engagement. 
It  will  be  seen  that  after  an  action 
of  about  two  hours,  the  Guerriere 
having  become  a  mere  wreck, 
from  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  rolling 
her  main-deck  guns  under  water, 
was  compelled  to  strike  her  co¬ 
lours.  Her  loss  in  the  action  had 
been  very  severe ;  fifteen  were 
killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded. 
That  of  the  enemy  was  only  seven 
killed,  and  the  same  number 
wounded.  Captain  Dacres  seems 
to  have  fought  his  ship  to  the 
last.  The  American  commander 
states  in  his  letter,  “  That  when 
she  struck  she  had  not  a  spar 
standing,  and  was  so  shattered  in 
her  hull,  both  below  and  above 
water,  that  a  few  more  broad¬ 
sides  must  have  carried  her  down.’’ 
The  Americans,  therefore,  found 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tow 
their  trophy  into  port,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  soon  as  the  wounded 
were  removed  from  her  they  set 
her  on  fire. 

The  issue  of  the  next  rencon- 
ter  with  an  American  vessel  was 
equally  unfortunate.  On  the  12th 
of  September  his  majesty’s  brig 
Frolic,  captain  Whinyates,  sailed 
from  Honduras  with  a  convoy  of 
twelve  sail.  She  had  been  for 
some  years  on  the  West  India  sta¬ 
tion,  and  her  crew  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  not  only  reduced  in  num¬ 
bers,  but  much  debilitated  by  the 
effects  of  the  climate.  On  the 
16th  of  October  they  encountered 
a  violent  gale,  in  which  the  Frolic 
sustained  considerable  damage, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  strange 
sail  hove  in  sight,  which  after 
some  time  proved  to  be  the  United 
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States  sloop  of  war,  Wasp,  captain 
Jones.  The  Frolic  immediately 
hauled  to  the  wind,  in  order  to 
allow  the  convoy  to  escape ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived 
that  the  ships  of  the  convoy  were 
sufficiently  a-head,  he  bore  down 
upon-  her.  The  British  vessel 
commenced  the  action  by  open¬ 
ing  the  first  broadside ;  and  her 
fire  was  in  the  beginning  directed 
with  such  vigour  and  precision, 
that  the  enemy’s  fore-top-mast 
was  blown  away  within  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after  the  firing  of  the  first 
gun  ;  but  unfortunately  the  Fro¬ 
lic’s  gaff-head  braces  were  at  the 
same  time  shot  away ;  and  as  she 
had  no  sail  on  the  mainmast,  she 
became  in  consequence  unma¬ 
nageable.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  American  was  enabled 
to  take  up  a  raking  position,  while 
the  Frolic  could  not  bring  a  gun 
to  bear.  After  lying  for  some 
time  exposed  to  a  hot  and  destruc¬ 
tive  fire,  she  fell  with  her  bow¬ 
sprit  between  the  enemy’s  main 
and  mizen  rigging ;  in  which  si¬ 
tuation  she  lay  for  above  twenty 
minutes,  the  enemy  still  continu¬ 
ing  to  pour  in  his  broadsides  and 
musquetry,  to  which  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  return  a  single  shot  with 
effect.  By  this  time  every  officer 
on  board  was  wounded,  and  of 
the  men  not  twenty  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  on  deck  remained  unhurt ; 
when  the  American  therefore  at 
length  boarded,  all  farther  resist¬ 
ance  was  impossible.  Our  loss 
was  fifteen  killed,  including  the 
first  lieutenant  and  master ;  and 
forty-five  wounded ;  of  whom 
some  afterwards  died.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  state  their  loss  at  five  killed 
and  five  wounded.  In  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  comparative  force  of 
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the  two  vessels,  it  appears  that 
the  weight  of  metal  carried  by 
the  Frolic  was  274  pounds;  that 
of  the  Wasp  268  ;  the  tonnage  of 
the  former  was  384  ;  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  434 ;  the  compliment  of  the 
British  vessel  was  110;  that  of 
the  American  138.  In  this  esti¬ 
mate  it  appears  that  the  advan¬ 
tage,  except  in  respect  to  weight 
of  metal,  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans ;  but  it  certainly  was 
not  so  great  as  of  itself  to  explain 
the  atchievement  of  so  decisive  a 
victory  on  their  part.  In  his  let¬ 
ter  captain  Whinyates  attributes 
his  disaster  solely  to  the  injury 
which  his  vessel  had  sustained  in 
the  gale.  It  appears  to  us  how¬ 
ever  that  the  American  crew  dis¬ 
played  a  marked  superiority  both 
in  the  manoeuvering  of  their  ves¬ 
sel,  and  the  management  of  their 
guns.  The  Wasp  and  her  prize 
were  in  the  same  afternoon  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  British  ship  of  the 
line  Poictiers. 

A  few  days  after  another  trial 
of  strength  between  the  two  na¬ 
vies  took  place,  and  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  say  with  a  similarly  un¬ 
happy  event.  On  the  25 th  of 
October,  the  Macedonian  frigate, 
captain  Carden,  while  proceeding 
to  the  North  American  station, 
and  being  in  lat.  29,  long.  29° 
30'  west,  fell  in  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  frigate  United  States,  com¬ 
modore  Decatur.  Of  the  combat 
which  followed,  the  details  will  be 
best  learnt  from  captain  Carden’s 
own  letter,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  the  volume.  It 
will  be  seen  that  after  an  action 
of  above  two  hours,  the  British 
commander  having  had  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  rigging  shot  away, 
all  the  guns  on  the  quarter-deck 
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and  forecastle  disabled  but  two, 
several  shots  between  wind  and 
water,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
vessel  herself  being  a  perfect 
wreck,  and  wholly  disabled  from 
returning  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  yet  in  good  order  and 
about  to  take  up  a  raking  posi¬ 
tion,  found  it  necessary  to  strike 
his  colours.  Our  loss  was  very 
severe  ;  thirty-six  killed,  and  six- 
ty-eight  wounded ;  of  whom  se¬ 
veral  afterwards  died.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  is  stated  to  be 
no  more  than  five  killed,  and  se¬ 
ven  wounded. 

In  his  letter,  captain  Carden 
says,  that  when  taken  on  board 
of  the  enemy’s  ship,  he  no  longer 
wondered  at  the  result  of  the 
battle.  The  United  States,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  is  built  on  the  scantling  of  a 
74  gun  ship,  mounting  thirty  long 
24-pounders  (English  ship  guns) 
on  her  main  deck,  and  twenty-  two 
42-pounder  carronades,  with  two 
l^ng  24-pounders  on  her  quarter¬ 
deck  and  forecastle,  howitzer  guns 
in  tops,  and  a  travelling  carro- 
nade  on  her  upper  deck,  with  a 
complement  of  478  picked  men. 
The  Macedonian  mounted  49 
guns ;  twenty-eight  long  1 8-poun- 
ders,  eighteen  carronades  32 
pounders ;  and  three  smaller  pieces. 
Her  crew  consisted  of  270  men, 
22  boys,  and  a  musical  band  of 
eight  foreigners,  who  having  de¬ 
clined  to  fight,  remained  in  the 
hold  during  the  engagement.  The 
tonnage  of  the  Macedonian  was 
1081  ;  that  of  the  United  States 
1583. 

It  appears  that  in  bearing  down 
to  attack  the  enemy,  the  Mace¬ 
donian  had  the  whole  of  the 
chocks  of  her  carronades  on  the 


engaging  side  cut  away  by  the 
fire  of  the  American ;  and  that 
thus  the  whole  of  her  upper  deck 
battery  was  disabled  before  she 
had  been  able  properly  to  bring 
him  to  action.  In  the  sentence 
of  the  court-martial,  which  was 
subsequently  held  upon  captain 
Carden,  it  was  observed,  ‘  that 
previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  from  an  over-anxiety 
to  keep  the  weather-gage,  an  op¬ 
portunity  was  lost  of  engaging 
with  the  enemy ;  and  that  owing 
to  this  circumstance  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  was  unable  to  bring  him  to 
close  action,  until  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  material  damage.’  The 
court  however  at  the  same  time 
entirely  acquit  captain  Carden  and 
his  crew  of  the  most  distant  wish 
to  keep  back  from  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

We  have  yet  another  disaster 
of  this  nature  to  relate  before 
we  close  our  naval  account  for 
the  present  year.  On  the  29th  of 
December  his  majesty’s  frigate 
Java,  captain  Lambert,  fell  in 
with  the  American  frigate  consti¬ 
tution,  commodore  Bainbridge, 
commander,  off  St.  Salvador,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  action  both  ships 
manccuvered  in  order  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  position ;  the  Ame¬ 
rican  apparently  conscious  of  his 
superiority  in  respect  to  fire,  evi¬ 
dently  endeavoured  to  avoid  close 
action,  and  pointed  his  guns  high 
in  order  to  disable  the  rigging  of 
his  opponent.  In  this  plan  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded ;  about 
an  hour  after  the  opening  of  the 
first  broadside,  captain  Lambert, 
impatient  of  the  enemy’s  raking 
fire,  ordered  his  ship  to  be  laid 
on  board  ;  but  about  this  time  the 
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foremast  was  shot  away ;  and 
soon  after  the  main-top-mast  went, 
leaving  the  vessel  wholly  unma¬ 
nageable,  and  most  of  the  star¬ 
board  guns  rendered  useless  by 
the  wreck  which  lay  over  them. 
At  half-past  three  captain  Lam¬ 
bert  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
carried  below  ;  at  a  quarter  past 
four  the  mizen  mast  was  shot 
away  ;  the  American  then  sailed 
out  of  gun-shot,  and  employed 
himself  for  about  an  hour  in 
repairing  his  damages ;  leaving 
the  Java  a  mere  wreck  on  the 
water.  Her  crew,  however,  made 
use  of  the  interval  as  well  as  they 
could  in  preparing  for  a  renewing 
of  the  action  ;  but  finding  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  that  he 
was  about  to  take  a  position  a-head 
where  he  could  rake  them,  without 
their  being  able  to  return  a  shot ; 
lieutenant  Chads,  on  whom  the 
command  had  devolved,  consulted 
with  his  officers,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  case,  the  bowsprit,  and 
three  masts  being  gone,  and 
great  part  of  the  crew  killed  and 
wounded,  all  further  resistance 
would  be  ineffectual.  The  ship 
therefore  struck  her  colours  at 
about  ten  minutes  before  six 
o’clock.  On  taking  possession, 
the  American  found  her  in  such 
a  state  that  it  was  thought  fit  to 
set  fire  to  her  as  soon  as  the 
wounded  were  removed. 

Our  loss  was  not  less  than  sixty 
killed  and  101  wounded;  com¬ 
modore  Bainbridge  states  his  own 
at  nine  killed  and  twenty-five 
wounded.  The  superiority  of  the 
American  ship  in  size  and  weight 
of  metal  seems  to  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same  in  this  as  in  the 
former  actions  of  the  Guerrierc 
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and  Macedonian.  Our  comple¬ 
ment  of  men  however  was  larger 
in  this  than  in  the  other  instances. 
The  Java  had  on  board  377  men 
and  boys  and  supernumeraries ; 
the  Constitution  had  about  one 
hundred  men  more. 

But  however  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  inferiority  in  force,  may 
tend  in  some  degree  to  palliate 
the  shame  of  our  repeated  dis¬ 
asters,  it  cannot  -be  dissembled 
that  the  uniform  success  which 
had  hitherto  attended  the  enemy’s 
arms  in  these  rencounters,  was  de¬ 
cisive  as  to  the  superiority  of 
American  tactics  and  gunnery. 
Our  vessels  seem  to  have  felt  this 
as  soon  as  they  came  within  the 
range  of  the  enemy’s  fire  ;  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
thing  like  a  balance  of  loss  and 
damage  between  the  twro  parties ; 
or,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  last  mentioned  action,  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  event  of  the 
action  from  the  first  half-hour 
after  its  commencement.  We  do 
not  think  that  a  much  greater 
disparity  of  force  than  appears 
to  have  existed  in  any  of  these 
actions,  would  fully  account  for 
these  facts,  and  the  real  ground 
of  our  defeat  is  to  be  sought  in 
those  circumstances  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded ;  and  which 
by  rendering  it  impossible  for  us 
to  man  our  vessels  in  a  manner  so 
complete  and  effective  as  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
laxing  the  discipline  of  the  crews, 
and  their  exercise  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  guns ;  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  disqualified  them  from  a  con¬ 
test  with  the  half-dozen  frigates 
composing  the  American  navy, 
manned  as  they  naturally  were 
with  the  choicest  and  most  expe- 
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rienced  seamen  which  their  whole 
service  could  afford. 

The  British  admiralty,  however, 
instructed  by  the  first  events  of 
our  naval  campaign,  immediately 
took  measures  for  preparing  some 
frigates  which  might  be  able  to 
meet  the  enemy  upon  more  equal 
terms  both  as  to  the  size  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  composition  and 
practice  of  the  crews.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  immense  nume¬ 
rical  superiority  of  our  navy,  by 
adopting  measures  of  a  more  de¬ 
cided  character  against  American 
commerce.  On  the  26th  of  De¬ 
cember  a  public  notice  was  issued 
by  the  prince  regent  declaring  the 
harbours  of  Chesapeake  and  De¬ 
laware  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
blockade. 

The  American  congress  met 
again  on  the  4th  of  November ; 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sessions 
its  proceedings  present  nothing  of 
peculiar  importance.  In  his  mes¬ 
sage  the  president  alluded  to  the 
failure  of  the  negociations  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice ;  and 
complained  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  pending  discussions 
with  France. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient 
to  subjoin  to  this  chapter  such  ac¬ 
counts  as  we  have  been  able  to 
procure  respecting  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  more  southern  re¬ 
gions  of  the  new  world.  These 
indeed  are  as  usual  exceedingly 
scanty  and  imperfect ;  and  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  face  of  them  so  little 
of  the  character  of  authentication 
and  certainty,  that  we  scarcely 
know  whether  they  will  not  tend 
rather  to  mislead  than  to  inform. 
We  mentioned  in  our  last  volume 


that  the  Brazilian  government  had 
thought  proper  to  occupy  Monte 
Video  by  a  military  force.  Soon 
after  the  Brazilians  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Maldonado  ;  and  the  junta 
of  Buenos  Ayres  alarmed  by  this 
further  aggression,  dispatched  ge¬ 
neral  Artigas  with  a  considerable 
force  to  dislodge  them.  The  at¬ 
tempt  however  appears  to  have 
failed,  and  the  Montevideans  re¬ 
taliated  by  fitting  out  a  naval 
force,  and  blockading  Buenos 
Ayres.  All  this  was  done  in  the 
name  of  the  viceroy  Vigodet,  who 
remained  at  Montevideo,  and  who 
continued  to  speak  of  the  Brazi¬ 
lians  in  the  character  merely  of 
his  allies. 

Shortly  after,  the  junta  was 
threatened  with  a  more  serious 
kind  of  hostility,  from  a  conspiracy 
which  had  for  some  time  past  been 
hatching  against  them  in  the  city 
of  Buenos- Ayres  itself.  A  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  Spaniards  had 
formed  the  project  of  suddenly 
seizing  all  the  strong  posts  of  the 
place,  disarming  the  troops,  as¬ 
sassinating  the  members  of  the 
government,  and  restoring  the 
authority  of  the  mother-country. 
The  leader  in  this  plot  is  said  to 
have  been  one  Martin  Alzaga,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  and  who  had 
associated  in  his  scheme  a  large 
body  of  his  countrymen,  and  other 
disaffected  persons ;  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  time,  however,  by  the 
accident  of  a  slave  overhearing 
the  conversation  of  some  of  the 
conspirators,  the  purport  of  which 
he  immediately  disclosed  to  the 
government.  A  proclamation  on 
the  subject  was  issued  by  the  junta 
on  the  4th  of  July,  and  it  is  said 
that  on  the  first  alarm,  above  six 
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thousand  individuals  volunteered 
their  services  to  assist  the  regular 
force  in  securing  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  city.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  suspected  of  a 
participation  in  the  conspiracy, 
were  speedily  arrested  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  proclamation  of  the  date  of 
the  25th  of  July,  announces  that 
twenty-five  of  the  guilty  had  al¬ 
ready  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
and  that  judicial  proceedings  were 
still  in  progress  against  the  rest. 
As  our  knowledge  of  the  whole 
transaction  is  exclusively  derived 
from  the  accounts  given  by  the 
government,  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  certain  opinion  as  to  the 
real  nature  and  extent  of  the  al¬ 
leged  conspiracy. 

About  the  same  time  an  armis¬ 
tice  took  place  between  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
the  gazette  in  which  the  junta  an¬ 
nounced  this  fact,  it  was  stated  to 
have  been  granted  at  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  prince  regent ;  the 
Brazilian  court  took  some  offence 
at  this  imputation,  and  gave  it  a 
formal  -and  official  contradiction, 
stating  that  his  royal  highness  had 
assented  to  the  convention  only  in 
furtherance  of  the  benevolent 
views  and  wishes  entertained  by 
his  Britannic  majesty  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  peace  among  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  River  da  Plata. 

We  alluded  in  our  last  volume 
to  the  dreadful  earthquake  which 
took  place  in  Venezuela  on  Holy 
Thursday,  the  12th  of  March 
1812,  and  spread  ruin  and  terror 
throughout  the  whole  capitaincy. 
f  he  capital  city  Caraccas,  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  port  La  Guayra  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the 


shock,  vast  numbers  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  being  buried  under  the 
ruins,  and  all  the  other  towns  of 
the  province  participated,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  same 
disaster.  This  appalling  calamity 
produced  the  most  important  po¬ 
litical  consequences  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  affected  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  appeared  to 
them  like  a  visitation  of  the 
wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  revolution ;  the 
more  so,  as  it  happened  on  holy 
Thursday,  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  partizans  of 
independence  had  declared  tire 
separation  of  the  province  from 
the  mother  country.  The  govern¬ 
ment  became  alarmed,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  reason  the  people  out  of 
this  persuasion  by  a  proclamation. 

‘  What  consequence,’  said  they, 

‘  W'ill  you  draw  from  this  terrible 
event  ?  The  superstitious  and 
fanatic  will  tell  you,  in  mysterious 
language,  that  it  is  a  punishment 
of  God,  who,  in  his  displeasure, 
especially  against  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  has  in  this  manner 
manifested  his  wrath.  The  ill- 
affected  will  suggest  to  you,  that 
nothing  better  is  to  be  expected 
by  a  city  hated  by  God  for  ha¬ 
ving  proclaimed  her  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  declared  herself  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  ambitious. 
The  enemies  of  liberty  and  equa¬ 
lity  will  endeavour  to  persuade 
you,  that  the  noble  resolution 
with  which  Caraccas  detests  ty¬ 
rants  and  makes  war  against  des¬ 
pots,  is  the  cause  of  this  disaster, 
and  that  only  by  changing  your 
sentiments,  and  by  again  bending 
yourself  to  the  yoke  which  you 
have  shaken  off,  you  will  appease 
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the  anger  of  the  Almighty.  Such 
will  certainly  be  the  language  of 
the  superstitious,  the  ill-affected, 
and  the  enemy.  But,  citizens,  a 
true  Christian,  who  follows  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  divested 
of  trifling  prejudices  and  partial 
interests,  will  tell  you,  that  the 
earthquake  had  the  same  origin 
as  the  various  beauties  and  hor¬ 
rors  which  are  daily  experienced 
by  the  human  race  in  every  part 
of  the  globe — the  necessary  ope¬ 
ration  of  that  nature  which  God 
ordered  so  as  to  excite  his  crea¬ 
tures  to  admire  his  omnipotence, 
to  adore  him  in  his  works,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  men  were  not 
created  for  the  apparent  felicity  of 
this  life.’ 

These  arguments,  however,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  pro¬ 
duced  little  or  no  effect.  The 
priests  loudly  declared  that  the 
voice  of  heaven  had  been  heard 
against  the  revolution.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  government  issued  a 
decree  denouncing  the  pain  of 
death  upon  such  as  professed  that 
opinion.  The  revulsion  of  the 
popular  mind  was  instantaneous, 
and  almost  universal.  Encoura¬ 
ged  by  this  favourable  change, 
the  royalist  general,  Monteverde, 
resumed  offensive  operations. 
Having  strengthened  his  army  by 
a  body  of  troops  from  Maracaybo, 
he  marched  upon  Valencia,  to 
which  place  general  Miranda 
and  the  congress  had  transferred 
their  sitting  upon  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Caraccas  by  the  earth¬ 
quake.  They  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  royalist  chief,  who  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  take  possession  of  the 
place  without  opposition.  From 


thence,  he  rapidly  followed  up  his 
successes  ;  Miranda  continued  to 
retreat  before  him  ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  congress  declared  him 
dictator,  and  conferred  upon  him 
unlimited  powers,  and  proclaimed 
martial  law  ;  the  tide  of  opinion 
had  turned  against  the  cause  of 
independence,  and  he  felt  himself 
without  the  means  of  offering 
any  effectual  resistance  to  the 
royalists.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
they  took  Puerto  Caballo  by  sur¬ 
prize  ;  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  Monteverde  entered  Ca¬ 
raccas  by  capitulation,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  port  of  La  Guayra 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Among 
the  prisoners  taken  in  this  last 
place  was  Miranda  himself,  who 
had  fled  thither  with  the  hope  of 
making  his  escape  on  board  of 
an  English  vessel.  His  flight, 
however,  appears  to  have  been 
prevented  by  his  own  party,  who, 
either  to  punish  some  suspected 
treason  on  his  part,  or  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  favour  of  the  victor,  are 
said  to  have  delivered  him  up  to 
Monteverde.  Some  months  after, 
he  was,  with  other  chiefs  of  the 
same  party,  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Spain.  The  authority  of  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Cadiz  was  now  al¬ 
most  universally  acknowledged 
throughout  the  capitaincy. 

The  other  divisions  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  empire,  Peru, 
New  Grenada,  and  Mexico,  ap¬ 
pear,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  very  imperfect  accounts 
from  thence  that  have  reached 
Europe,  to  have  remained  in  much 
the  same  state  as  that  in  which 
we  described  them  to  be  at  the 
close  of  the  former  year.  In  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Peru,  the  sovereignty  of 
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die  mother  country  was  main¬ 
tained  in  the  respective  seats  of 
government,  and  generally  in  the 
principal  ports  and  cities  ;  but 
the  remoter  provinces  of  the  vice¬ 
royalties  were  the  scenes  of  war 
and  commotion,  fatal  not  only  to 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  but  to  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  of  the  provinces  them¬ 
selves.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  New  Spain ;  through¬ 
out  extensive  districts  of  that 
kingdom,  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields  and  the  working  of  the 
mines  were  equally  suspended ; 
and  all  communication  was  cut 
off  from  one  province  to  another. 

In  Hayti,  the  contest  between 
Petion  and  Christophe  seemed 
likely  to  be  brought  to  a  termi¬ 
nation  by  the  decisive  successes 
atchieved  by  the  former  of  these 
chiefs ;  into  the  details  of  which, 
however,  we  are  precluded  from 
entering  by  the  very  imperfect, 
and  often  contradictory  accounts 
which  have  reached  us  respecting 
them. 

Every  thing  remained  quiet  in 
our  own  West  India  possessions, 
with  the  exception  of  some  unim¬ 
portant  disputes  between  the 
governors  of  Jamaica  and  Domi-  . 
nica,  and  the  respective  houses  of 
assembly  of  those  islands.  The 
like  description  applies  almost 
equally  to  the  state  of  our  Indian 
empire  during  the  same  period. 
An  expedition  was  fitted  out  at 
Batavia,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Gillespie  and  captain  Say er 
of  the  Leda,  against  Palembang  ; 
after  taking  possession  of  that 
place,  it  proceeded  to  capture  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  Timour  and 
Macassar,  A  conspiracy  was  dis¬ 


covered  among  the  native  troops 
at  Travancore,  which  is  said  to 
have  had  for  its  object  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  their  European  officers, 
while  assembled  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  to  be  given  by  the  British 
resident  at  that  court.  Two  of 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were 
blown  from  cannons  in  the  face 
of  the  troops,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  a  line  to  witness  their  pu¬ 
nishment  ;  several  other  indivi¬ 
duals,  Nairs  and  Faquirs,  charged 
with  having  instigated  the  design, 
were,  at  the  same  time,  hanged. 

The  only  military  transaction 
deserving  mention  that  occurred 
in  the  peninsula,  was  the  attack; 
of  Kallinjhur,  a  strong  fortress 
situate  in  the  Bundlecund.  It 
had  been  invested  by  a  British 
force,  under  the  command  of  co¬ 
lonel  Martin  dell,  who,  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  ordered  an  assault. 
The  storming  party  advanced  to 
the  walls  in  three  columns  ;  but 
upon  arriving  at  the  breach,  they 
did  not  find  it  so  practicable  as 
they  had  been  led  to  expect.  An 
almost  perpendicular  precipice 
opposed  their  further  progress,  to 
surmount  which  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  escalade.  The 
garrison,  however,  succeeded  in 
throwing  down  the  ladders  as  fast 
as  they  were  applied,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  continued  to  pour  a 
heavy  and  well  directed  fire  of 
musquetry  and  artillery  upon  the 
assailants,  who  were,  at  length, 
compelled  to  retreat,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  a  severe  loss  in  men  and  offi¬ 
cers,  particularly  Europeans  ;  but 
notwithstanding  their  success  in 
this  instance,  it  appears  that  the 
garrison  were  not  disposed  to  risk 
the  event  of  another  assault,  for 
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shortly  after  the  fort  was  surren¬ 
dered  by  capitulation. 

The  state  of  our  Indian  empire 
was  b'kc:!y  10  brm  a  prominent  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  parliament,  when  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  company’s  charter, 
which  would  expire  in  March, 
181 4, would  necessarily  bebrought 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  Petitions  for  the 
throwing  open  of  the  trade  to 
the  eastern  seas,  had  been  sent  in 
from  almost  every  commercial 
town  and  body  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  from  the  allusions 
to  this  subject  which  were  from 
time  to  time  made  in  the  course 
of  the  last  session,  it  was  to  be 
gathered  that  government  was 
prepared  in  some  degree  to  meet 
the  wishes  thus  expressed  by  doing 
away  the  monopoly  at  present  pos¬ 
sessed  by.the  port  of  London ;  and 
by  throwing  open,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  all  his  majesty’s 
subjects,  the  intercourse  with  the 
possessions  of  the  company  in  the 
east;  but  it  seemed  to  be  still 


their  intention  to  maintain  that 
corporation  in  the  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  the  trade  to  China. 

Of  the  naval  transactions  of 
the  present  year,  we  have  given 
the  most  important  in  our  account 
of  the  renconters  with  the  Ame¬ 
rican  frigates.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  by  a  reference  to  the 
despatches  contained  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Chronicle,  that  se¬ 
veral  instances  occurred  in  which 
our  ships  of  war  came  across- 
tliose  of  our  European  enemy ; 
and  that  in  these  our  seamen  main¬ 
tained  their  accustomed  superior¬ 
ity.  Among  others,  the  enemy’s 
line  of  battle  ship,  theRivoli,  was 
taken  in  the  Adriatic,  after  a  most 
severe  contest  with  his  majesty’s 
ship  the  Victorious,  captain  Tal¬ 
bot,  aided  by  the  Weazel  sloop  of 
war.  The  enemy’s  loss  was  not 
less  than  400  killed  and  wounded, 
including  the  captain  and  most  of 
the  officers,  out  of  862,  which 
composed  his  crew  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  action. 
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r he  events  of  the  war  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  whether  successful  or  disas¬ 
trous,  excited  but  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
British  public.  Its  attention  vras, 
at  this  moment,  almost  exclusively 
absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent ;  where  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  had,  this  year,  as¬ 
sumed  a  character  of  the  most 
gigantic  extent,  and  vrere  preg¬ 
nant  with  consequences  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  the  destinies 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  pages  will  be  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  story  of  these  me¬ 


morable  transactions ;  and  we 
shall  begin  with  those  of  the  war 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  few  campaigns  which  we 
had  already  waged  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  had  been  all  eminently  and 
invariably  glorious  to  the  British 
arms  ;  but  hitherto  the  results  of 
our  exertions  in  that  quarter  had 
scarcely  displayed  that  brilliant 
and  decisive  character  which,  un¬ 
der  other  circumstances,  we  might 
have  been  entitled  to  expect  from 
the  superior  valour  of  our  troops, 
and  the  pre-eminent  sagacity  and 
genius  of  their  captain.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  discern  the  grounds 
n  2 
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of  tliis  apparently  inadequate  ef¬ 
fect  ;  for  the  inadequacy  is  only 
apparent ;  and  to  such  as  will 
consider  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  beset  the  commencement 
of  our  great  captain’s  career  in  the 
Peninsula ;  the  unmanageableness 
of  the  governments  he  had  to  deal 
with  as  allies  ;  the  ineffective  state 
of  the  Portuguese  army  at  the 
earlier  period  of  the  war ;  the 
uncertain  dependance  that  could 
be  placed  on  the  Spanish  troops, 
or  on  the  co-operation  of  their 
chiefs  ;  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
our  position  in  Portugal,  and, 
above  all,  the  immense  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy ;  they, 
we  say,  who  will  properly  esti¬ 
mate  the  mass  of  obstacles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  circumstances  here 
enumerated,  will  rather  find  it  hard 
to  understand  how,  with  means  so 
disproportionate,  the  English  ge¬ 
neral  was  enabled  to  atchieve  so 
much.  He  had  driven  the  enemy 
from  Portugal,  of  which,  at  one 
time,  they  had  obtained  complete 
possession  ;  he  had  organized  and 
disciplined  a  Portuguese  army, 
with  the  assistance  of  which  he 
had  so  decisively  and  conclusively 
defeated  and  baffled  the  enemy,  in 
an  attempt  to  regain  possession  of 
that  kingdom,  as  made  it  more 
than  doubtful  whether  they  would 
ever  again,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  think  it  prudent  to  hazard 
a  renewal  of  the  attempt. 

But  important  and  glorious  as 
were  the  advantages  thus  atchiev- 
ed,  they  were  the  victories  rather 
of  firmness  and  caution  and  fore¬ 
sight,  than  of  rapid  movement  and 
unexpected  enterprize.  The  En¬ 
glish  general,  however,  adapting, 
with  admirable  sagacity,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  operations  to  the 


varying  circumstances  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  was  preparing  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  that  should  be 
allowed  to  him  to  resume,  in 
his  turn,  the  offensive,  and  to  dis¬ 
play,  in  this  line  of  operation,  a 
rapidity  of  march  and  boldness 
of  manoeuvre,  perfectly  corres- 
poi^ding  to  the  provident  caution 
and  vigilant  circumspection  which 
had  marked  his  conduct,  as  long 
as  the  nature  of  his  position  had 
dictated  to  him  the  observance  of 
a  defensive  system. 

In  the  execution  of  any  offen¬ 
sive  movement  against  the  enemy, 
the  previous  possession  of  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz  was  obviously  indispen¬ 
sable  ;  and  the  reader  of  our  his¬ 
tory  for  the  last  volume,  will  re¬ 
collect  that  lord  Wellington  had, 
in  the  year  preceding,  directed  his 
efforts  against  both  those  places 
successively,  but  without  being 
able  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
either  ;  the  enemy  having,  in  both 
cases,  brought  together  a  mass  of 
force  so  superior  to  the  investing 
army,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  however,  still  kept  his  eye 
upon  his  object,  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  slightest 
opportunity  which  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  might  afford  him 
for  its  accomplishment ;  and  such 
an  occasion  very  shortly  presented 
itself. 

After  having  ✓succeeded  in 
throwing  his  succours  of  victuals 
and  ammunition  into  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Marmont  seems  to  have 
conceived  himself  relieved  from 
all  ground  of  apprehension  res¬ 
pecting  the  movements  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  on  this  point.  As  the 
winter  was  upon  the  point  of  setting 
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in,  lie  probably  did  not  suppose  it 
likely  that  lord  Wellington  would 
resume  offensive  operations  until 
the  spring,  and,  at  any  rate,  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  he  had  put 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  into  such  a  state 
of  defence,  as,  in  case  that  for¬ 
tress  was  again  threatened,  would 
easily  enable  it  to  hold  out  until 
he  should  be  enabled,  as  before, 
to  advance  to  its  relief.  This 
view  of  the  case  seemed  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  intelligence  that 
reached  him,  that  a  part  of  the 
English  army  had  been  sent  into 
distant  cantonments  ;  a  fact  that 
seemed  to  imply  that  its  general 
had  abandoned  all  purpose  of  ac¬ 
tive  operations  for  the  winter. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the 
French  marshal  conceived  that  he 
might  venture  to  detach  a  body  of 
three  divisions  of  infantry,  with  a 
body  of  cavalry,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  general  Montbrun,  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  army  of  marshal  Su- 
chet  before  Valencia ;  and  the  rest 
of  his  troops  he  placed  in  canton¬ 
ments  on  the  Tagus.  Count  Dor- 
senne,  who  commanded  what  was 
called  the  army  of  the  north  des¬ 
tined  to  operate  in  Biscay  and 
Gallicia,  and  who  acted  indepen¬ 
dently  of  Marmont,  had  already 
weakened  his  force,  by  sending, 
early  in  November,  the  division 
of  Bonnet,  to  resume  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Asturias,  and  de¬ 
taching  another,  under  general  du 
Breton,  to  scour  the  province  of 
Las  Montanas. 

Lord  Wellington  had  obtained 
early  and  accurate  information  of 
all  these  dispositions  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  re¬ 
solved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opening  they  seemed  to  afford  for 
a  movement  upon  Ciudad  Ro¬ 


drigo.  The  head  quarters  had 
been  established  for  the  winter  at 
Frenada,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  were  cantoned  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  Orders  were 
issued,  that  they  should  get  ready 
fascines  and  gabions  in  their  re¬ 
spective  quarters ;  and  every  pre¬ 
paration  being  completed,  on  the 
>6th  of  January,  a  fridge  was 
thrown  over  the  Agueda,  at  Sali- 
ces.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow,  how¬ 
ever,  came  on,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  8  th  that  general  Crau- 
ford,  with  the  light  division,  passed 
the  bridge,  and  invested  the  place  ; 
the  rest  of  the  army  remained  on 
the  left  bank,  under  the  nearest 
cover,  ready  to  afford  constant 
support  to  the  attacking  force,  and 
to  relieve  it  by  taking  their  turn 
of  duty  in  the  trenches.  Since 
the  last  investment,  the  place  had 
been  still  further  strengthened  by 
the  enemy.  An  advanced  redoubt 
had  been  constructed  oil  the  hill 
of  San  Francisco,  and  communi¬ 
cated  with  three  fortified  convents 
in  the  suburbs.  As  this  work 
was  placed  exactly  on  the  spot 
which  had  been  determined  upon 
for  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  walls,  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  it  in  the  first  instance. 
Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  that  the  investment  was 
begun,  lieut. -col.  Colburne  storm¬ 
ed  and  took  the  redoubt ;  and  of 
the  troops  that  were  in  it,  made 
some  prisoners,  and  put  the  rest 
to  the  sword. 

On  the  following  day,  January 
9th,  the  first  parallel  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  position  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  marked  out.  Four  days 
after,  on  the  night  of  the  1 3th,  an 
attack  was  directed  against  the 
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convent  of  Santa-Cruz  ;  it  was 
carried ;  a  lodgment  was  formed 
in  it,  and  a  communication  was 
established  by  the  flying  sap.  On 
the  next  morning,  the  garrison 
ventured  to  make  a  sortie,  which 
they  executed  with  vigour,  and 
they  succeeded  in  Ailing  in  a  part 
of  the  sap  before  they  were  driven 
back.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  a  Are  was  opened 
from  the  Arst  parallel  with  twenty- 
two  pieces  of  ordnance  and  three 
batteries  ;  on  the  same  evening, 
the  fortifled  convent  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  flanked  the  left  of  the 
approaches,  was  carried  by  esca¬ 
lade,  and  the  besiegers  now  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  on  the  second 
parallel,  within  a  hundred  and  flfty 
yards  of  the  place.  Some  returns 
of  the  sap  were  now  made  to  blow 
in  counterscarp  ;  but,  at  this  time, 
lord  Wellington  received  intelli¬ 
gence  which  gave  him  ground  to 
apprehend  that  the  enemy  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  relief  of  the  place  ; 
he  thought  it  prudent,  therefore, 
to  avoid  the  delay  of  pushing  his 
approaches  nearer  ;  and  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  storm,  as  soon  as  the 
breaches  were  declared  practi¬ 
cable. 

On  the  19th,  being  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  investment,  two  large 
breaches  were  completed,  and  dis¬ 
positions  were  made  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  assault.  The  third  division, 
under  general  Picton,  was  ordered 
to  storm  the  greater  breach  ;  ge¬ 
neral  Crauford,  with  the  light 
division,  moved  against  the  lesser 
opening  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  garrison,  general  Pack,  with  a 
Portuguese  brigade,  was  directed 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  attack 
by  escalade  on  the  opposite  side 


of  the  place.  At  nine  o’clock,  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  storm¬ 
ing  party  advanced  cheerfully  to 
the  attack  in  flve  separate  co¬ 
lumns  ;  parties  of  sappers  leading 
the  way  with  several  hundred  bags 
of  hay,  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
up  the  ditch.  The  leading  brigade 
of  the  third  division  under  major 
general  M‘Kinnon,  first  reached 
the  fosse  ;  but  at  the  moment  that 
it  descended  opposite  the  great 
breach,  a  great  quantity  of  shells 
and  other  combustibles,  which 
had  been  secreted  among  the  rub¬ 
bish,  suddenly  exploded.  Hap¬ 
pily,  our  troops  had  not,  as  yet, 
come  near  enough  to  suffer  much 
damage  ;  but  a  severe  loss  was 
sustained  in  the  death  of  general 
M‘Kinnon,  who  was  one  of  the 
few  whom  the  explosion  reached. 
The  assailants,  however,  shewed 
no  discouragement  from  the  fall 
of  their  leader ;  they  rushed  up 
the  breach  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  after  a  short  but  sharp  strug¬ 
gle,  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  on  the  ramparts.  Here 
they  found  their  progress  opposed 
by  a  second  and  interior  intrench- 
ment ;  but  this  also  was  forced 
just  at  the  moment  that  general 
Crauford’s  division  had  carried 
the  smaller  breach.  The  garrison 
were  now  compelled  to  abandon 
all  further  defence  of  the  works  ; 
they  fled  to  the  town,  pursued  by 
the  assailants,  and  were  all  either 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  Our 
loss  in  this  affair  was  not  so  severe 
as  from  the  nature  of  it  might 
have  been  expected.  We  had 
only  6  officers  and  1 40  men  killed, 
and  60  officers  and  about  500 
men  wounded.  But  among  the 
6  officers  killed  were  two  generals, 
general  M'Kinnon,  the  manner  of 
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whose  death  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  general  Crauford, 
who  fell  on  the  glacis  while 
bringing  up  his  division  to  the 
attack.  We  took  about  80  officers 
and  1700  men  prisoners;  and 
found  in  the  place  109  pieces  of 
mounted  ordnance,  a  complete 
battering  train  of  44  pieces,  toge¬ 
ther  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition  of  all 
sorts. 

The  reduction  of  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo  is  unquestionably  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  most  remarkable 
enterprizes  of  the  same  kind  which 
are  recorded  in  military  annals. 
After  an  investment  of  eleven 
days,  lord  Wellington,  in  the  face 
of  a  superior  army*  made  himself 
master  of  a  fortress,  the  conquest 
of  which,  when  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  weakness  with  respect  to 
its  defences,  and  garrisoned  by 
Spaniards,  had  occupied  marshal 
Massena,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  an  hundred  thousand  men  for 
more  than  a  month.  No  one  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  more  asto¬ 
nished  at  such  a  result  than  mar¬ 
shal  Marmont  himself,  who  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  (January  23d)  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men,  consisting  of  four 
divisions  of  his  own  army,  two  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  and  gene¬ 
ral  Bonnet’s  division  from  the 
Asturias,  when  he  learnt  not  only 
that  it  had  already  fallen,  but  that 
the  trenches  had  been  filled  in, 
and  the  breaches  rendered  nearly 
defensible  ;  upon  this  intelligence, 
he  again  fell  back,  and  concentra¬ 
ted  his  forces  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Salamanca.  Here  he 
was  soon  after  rejoined  by  the 
divisions  which  he  had  detached 
under  general  Montbrun  to  the 
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assistance  of  the  army  of  Valen¬ 
cia.  Upon  arriving  at  Almanza 
on  the  11  tli  of  January,  Mont¬ 
brun  learnt  that  Valencia  had  sur¬ 
rendered  ;  and  finding  his  suc¬ 
cour  was  no  longer  wanting  in 
that  direction,  he  attempted,  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  said,  to  the  opinion  of 
marshal  Suchefc,  to  signalize  his 
march  by  a  sudden  movement 
upon  Alicant,  which  he  hoped  to 
frighten  into  a  surrender,  by  the 
unexpectedness  of  his  appearance 
before  the  place.  The  Spanish 
governor,  Cruz,  however,  reject¬ 
ed  his  proposition,  and  Montbrun, 
after  throwing  a  few  shells  into  the 
place,  set  off  to  rejoin  the  army 
of  Portugal.  The  '  French  were 
disposed  to  ascribe  the  loss  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  this  unautho¬ 
rized  movement  on  the  part  of 
general  Montbrun ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that,  had  he 
marched  back  at  once  from  Al¬ 
manza,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  have  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
in  time  to  prevent  its  fall. 

The  news  of  this  triumph  ex¬ 
cited  the  utmost  exultation  at  Ca¬ 
diz.  Public  thanksgivings  were 
offered  in  all  the  churches ;  the 
towTn  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  the  Cortes  testified  their  sense 
of  lord  Wellington’s  services  by 
conferring  on  him  the  title  of  duke 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  with  the  rank 
of  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first 
class.  The  spirits  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  people,  which  the 
multiplied  disasters  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  their  arms  in  the  east  of  the 
Peninsula  had  deeply  depressed, 
began  to  revive  again.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  too,  the  intelligence  was 
received  with  every  demonstration 
of  popular  delight.  The  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
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voted  to  lord  Wellington  and  his 
-  army.  In  moving  the  thanks  of 
the  house  of  lords,  the  earl  of 
Liverpool  took  the  opportunity  of 
dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the 
general  character  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  atchievement.  He 
remarked  that,  in  the  consideration 
of  questions  of  this  nature,  there 
were  two  points  which  more  par¬ 
ticularly  called  for  attention ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  importance  of  the  place 
wrested  from  the  enemy,  afid  the 
vigour  of  the  effort  used  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  it.  Of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  it  was  the 
only  fortress  of  note  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  frontier  of  Portugal,  and 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Spain.  It  was  originally  erected 
by  the  Spaniards  as  a  point  of 
defence  against  any  invasion  from 
Portugal,  and  also  as  a  place  of 
arms  to  facilitate  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  in  that  country,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the 
current  of  the  river  on  which  it 
was  placed,  rendered  it  in  both 
points  of  view  highly  important. 
By  its  capture,  the  defence  of  Por¬ 
tugal  was  rendered  complete,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  way  wras  opened 
""  almost  into  the  centre  of  Spain. 
Lord  L.  then  said  he  would  state 
a  few  circumstances,  to  shew  why 
the  capture  of  it  by  the  enemy,  in 
1810,  could  not  be  prevented.  It 
was  well  known,  as  stated  by  the 
French  commander-in-chief  him¬ 
self,  that  the  French  force  des¬ 
tined  for  the  attack  on  Portugal 
was  110,000  men;  of  this  force 
27,000  laid  siege  to  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo.  Lord  Wellington,  at  that 
time,  had  only  with  him  17,000 
British  and  14,000  Portuguese, 
the  latter  completely  untried.  The 


British  commander-in-chief  never 
lost  sight  of  the  importance  of 
relieving  the  place,  if  possible,  and 
to  the  last  moment  had  the  object 
in  view7,  but  the  Portuguese  troops 
being  then  completely  untried,  it 
became  a  consideration  of  pru¬ 
dence,  how  far  it  was  advisable  to 
try  them  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  disadvantageous.  It 
was  also  to  be  considered,  that 
the  allied  army  must  have  fought 
the  enemy  with  the  Agueda  in 
their  rear,  and  that  even  if  they 
had  defeated  the  covering  army, 
still,  with  the  river  in  their  rear, 
and  embarrassed  as  they  necessa¬ 
rily  w'ould  be  with  wTounded,  it 
was  more  than  doubtful  whether 
any  advantage  could  thus  be 
gained.  The  defence  of  Portu¬ 
gal  wras  also  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  ;  it  was  not  merely  one 
point  that  wras  to  be  attended  to, 
but  the  ultimate  defence  of  the 
country;  and  lord  Wellington 
being  certain  that  he  could  effec¬ 
tually  defend  Portugal  by  having 
recourse  to  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  it  was  essential  not  to  run 
the  hazard  of  wasting  unprofita- 
bly  the  troops  through  whom  that 
defence  was  to  be  made.  After 
marshal  Massena  had  retreated 
from  Portugal,  lord  Wellington’s 
attention  was  again  called  to  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo,  but  his  operations 
in  that  quarter  were  interrupted 
by  those  of  the  enemy  in  Estre- 
madtira,  to  which  province  the 
pressure  of  the  war  wras  necessa¬ 
rily  for  a  time  removed.  Subse¬ 
quently  to  the  cessation  of  these 
movements,  other  circumstances 
operated  to  delay  the  attack  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  was  well 
known  that  there  was  no  bridge 
over  the  Agueda  near  Ciudad 
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Rodrigo,  except  the  bridge  of  the 
place  itself;  and  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  the  river  was  so 
much  swollen  by  the  mountain  tor¬ 
rents,  that  it  became  impracticable 
to  throw  any  bridge  over  it.  Lord 
Wellington  also  judged  it  expe¬ 
dient,  before  laying  siege  to  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo,  to  have  Almeida  as 
a  depot,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
necessary  that  the  fortifications 
should  be  restored,  and  he  was 
happy  to  state  that  Almeida  was 
now  in  a  respectable  state  of  de¬ 
fence.  Lord  L.  then  observed, 
that  in  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  there  wrere  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  must  be  highly 
satisfactory.  When  the  enemy 
laid  siege  to  it  in  1810,  they  com¬ 
pleted  the  investment  on  the  10th 
of  June,  and  the  place  did  not 
surrender  by  capitulation  till  the 
11th  of  July.  Lord  Wellington 
invested  the  place  on  the  8th  of 
January,  and  this,  it  should  be 
remembered,  under  all  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  siege  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  the  place  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  19th  of  that 
month.  In  recounting  this,  it  was 
a  subject  of  no  ordinary  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  observe  the  skill  and  abi¬ 
lity  manifested  by  the  engineers 
and  the  artillery.  Thus  comple¬ 
ting  the  proof  that  in  every  branch 
of  our  military  service  our  supe¬ 
riority  was  decidedly  manifest — 
our  infantry,  our  cavalry,  our  en¬ 
gineers,  our  artillery,  our  com¬ 
missariat,  all  were  proved  to  be 
decidedly  superior — a  superiority 
resulting  from  a  wise  system  at 
home  carried  into  practice  by  the 
wisdom,  the  skill,  and  the  exer- 
lions  of  our  commander-in-chief 
in  Portugal.  The  enemy  no  lon¬ 
ger  vaunted  of  superiority,  no  lon¬ 


ger  boasted  of  driving  British 
troops  into  the  sea,  it  being  now 
apparent  to  all  the  world,  that 
with  British  hearts  in  British  bo¬ 
soms,  we  maintained  a  decided 
superiority  on  whatever  element 
we  fought. — The  capture  of  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo,  whilst  it  was  of  es¬ 
sential  importance  to  those  great 
interests  which  we  were  engaged 
jn  supporting,  was  a  blow  to  the 
enemy  which  he  did  not  expect. 
It  was  not  conceived  possible  that 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  could  have  been 
taken  in  eleven  days.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  made  upon  scientific  rules  was, 
that  it  might  hold  out  for  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  days.  Lord 
Wellington,  however,  was  aware 
of  the  importance  of  rapidity,  and 
the  most  unparalleled  exertions 
were  made,  which  were  happily 
crowned  with  success.  The  ene¬ 
my  had  not  the  slightest  expecta¬ 
tion  of  such  an  event,  and  he 
knew  that  marshal  Marmont  cal¬ 
culated  on  being  in  good  time  on 
the  29  th  of  January  to  relieve 
the  place — for  which  purpose  the 
French  commander  was  collecting 
troops  from  different  quarters, 
and  to  do  this  necessarily  weak¬ 
ened  the  force  in  other  parts. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  when 
a  similar  motion  was  made,  even 
general  Tarleton  himself,  who  had 
more  than  once  rendered  himself 
remarkable  by  his  criticisms  on  the 
conduct  of  lord  W ellington’s  cam¬ 
paigns,  came  forward  to  make  the 
noble  lord  amends,  by  paying  a 
very  just  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  skill  which  he  had  displayed 
on  this  occasion.  He  expatiated  too 
upon  the  gallantry  of  our  troops, 
stating  as  a  fact,  that  when  what 
was  technically  called  the  forlorn 
hope  was  to  be  formed  for  the 
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purpose  of  the  assault,  instead  of 
350  volunteers  which  were  re¬ 
quired,  no  less  than  700  men  in¬ 
stantly  offered  themselves  from 
two  regiments  only. 

The  first  exercise  which  the 
regent  made  of  his  powers,  upon 
the  cessation  of  the  restrictions, 
was  to  raise  lord  Wellington  to 
the  rank  of  earl ;  and  shortly 
after  his  royal  highness  sent  a 
message  down  to  the  house  of 
commons,  recommending  the  grant 
of  an  additional  annuity  to  the 
noble  lord.  In  moving  the  reso¬ 
lution  upon  this  message,  Mr. 
Perceval  said,  that  it  was,  of  course, 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  house 
of  the  various  great  and  distin¬ 
guished  services  which  had  marked 
the  brilliant  career  of  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  in  the  course  of  the  late 
campaign.  The  prince  regent  had 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  marking  the 
high  sense  which  he  entertained  of 
his  services.  ‘  Our  own  conviction 
of  the  services  of  lord  Welling¬ 
ton,’  said  Mr.  Perceval,  ‘  is  well 
known.  But  the  committee  will 
observe  that  Great  Britain  does 
not  stand  single  in  the  opinion 
which  she  entertains  of  his  deserts. 
They  have  been  the  uniform  theme 
of  the  applause  of  our  allies,  an 
applause  peculiarly  manifested  at 
the  close  of  the  last  distinguished 
operation  in  which  lord  Welling¬ 
ton  was  engaged ;  for  when  the 
tidings  of  that  great  victory 
reached  the  Spanish  government, 
they  marked  their  sense  of  its 
value  by  a  signal  and  honourable 
stamp  of  their  high  approbation. 
To  tfie  merit  of  this  service,  in¬ 
deed,  the  recent  dispatches  of  the 
enemy  themselves  afforded  ample 
testimony.  Those  dispatches  de¬ 


clare  that  the  occurrence  appears 
incomprehensible.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  French  general  speaks 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  boasts 
of  the  preparations  which  he  has  * 
made  to  relieve  it,  holding  out  to  his 
master  expectations  of  the  most 
glorious  result  to  the  French 
arms.  But  when  he  subsequently 
learns  that  this  fortress,  which  he 
had  calculated  that  it  would  take 
nine  or  ten  days  to  subdue,  was 
reduced  in  as  many  minutes,  as¬ 
tonishment  and  dismay  took  the 
place  of  confidence  and  elation. 
Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  unanimously  agree 
with  me,  that  we  have  but  one 
duty  to  perform  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  that  is,  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  Ills  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  regent,  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  proposed  grant  to  the 
earl  of  Wellington,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  him  to  support 
the  dignity  which  has  been  so 
richly  earned,  and  so  promptly 
conferred.  I  therefore  move, 

*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  the  annual  sum 
of  2000/.  net,  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  of  Great  Britain,  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  grant  the  said  an¬ 
nuity  to  general  the  earl  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  in  addition  to  the  annuity 
already  granted  by  parliament  to 
the  said  earl,  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  contained  in  that 
grant,  in  consideration  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  and  signal  services  performed 
by  him  in  the  course  of  a  long 
series  of  distinguished  exploits  in 
the  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.’ 

Mr.  Canning  warmly  supported 
the  resolution,  declaring,  that  had 
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he  anticipated  any  possible  differ¬ 
ence  on  the  motion  before  the 
committee,  it  would  have  been  on 
the  amount  of  the  grant,  which, 
in  compliance  with  the  gracious 
message  of  the  prince  regent,  it 
was  proposed  to  make  to  the  no¬ 
ble  and  gallant  earl  who  was  the 
just  object  of  his  royal  highness’s 
favour  and  recommendation.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  had  a 
suggestion  to  increase  the  grant 
been  reduced  to  a  formal  propo¬ 
sition,  lie  should  certainly  have 
voted  for  it,  had  he  not  be^n 
withheld  by  the  wish  that  such  a 
question  should  pass  the  house 
with  unanimity.  He  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  capable  of  judging  with 
the  skill  of  a  tactician  the  conduct 
of  military  men  and  military  mea¬ 
sures,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
any  man,  however  ignorant  of 
military  affairs,  to  look  at  what 
had  been,  and  what  was — to  con¬ 
sider  the  former  and  the  present 
state  of  the  peninsula — to  recol¬ 
lect  the  existing  feelings  of  the 
country,  and  those  feelings  when 
that  eminent  and  distinguished 
commander,  lord  Wellington,  was 
appointed  to  direct  the  energies 
of  the  British  army — without  pay- 
ing  him  that  homage  of  applause 
which  his  unrivalled  talents  and 
unwearied  exertions  so  loudly  de¬ 
manded.’  Some  allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  distresses  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  this  time.  ‘  Good  God !’ 
exclaimed  Mr.  Canning,  <  let  the 
state  of  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  be  what  they  may,  and  no 
man  laments  the  depression  which 
they  suffer  more  than  myself,  is 
t  us  a  period  when  Englishmen 
are  to  be  advised— not  to  purchase 
mihtary  glory,  for  that  is  already 
our  own — but  to  abstain  from  ex¬ 


pressing  gratitude  for  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  lord  Wellington  has  per¬ 
formed,  because,  forsooth,  there 
is  a  class  of  the  community  whose 
distresses  we  pity — whose  dis¬ 
tresses  we  would  most  willingly 
relieve — but  whose  distresses, °  I 
believe  from  my  soul,  would  be  infi¬ 
nitely  aggravated,  if,  by  listening  to 
such  suggestions,  we  were  to  con¬ 
sent  to  degrade  the  national  cha¬ 
racter.  He  declared  that  he  looked 
upon  lord  Wellington  .as  a  pre¬ 
eminently  able  and  successful  com¬ 
mander.  Let  the  committee  re¬ 
collect  that  lord  Wellington  was 
sent  out  to  save  Portugal,  at  a 
moment  when  Portugal  was  in 
extreme  danger,  and  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  was  no 
question  with  respect  to  her  safety. 
Let  the  committee  recollect,  that 
when  lord  Wellington  was  sent 
out  to  endeavour  to  save  Portugal, 
he  was  empowered  after  that  first 
service,  to  extend  his  exertions  to 
Spain,  then  in  a  state  approaching 
to  desperation,  and  that  after  ha¬ 
ving  performed  that  first  service 
in  Portugal,  the  noble  and  gallant 
lord  did  extend,  and  successfully 
extend,  his  operations  to  Spain. 
To  the  one  country  he  had  given 
salvation  —  to  the  other  hope. 
When  such  homage  had  been  paid 
to  this  distinguished  individual 
by  the  countries  which  he  had  so 
essentially  assisted,  was  it  becom¬ 
ing  in  his  own  country  to  doubt 
his  deserts  ?  For  his  part,  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that 
there  was  a  man  in  the  house  of 
commons,  who,  when  he  saw  that 
the  first  act  of  those  prerogatives 
which  had  lain  dormant  so  long, 
(how  properly  he  would  not  now 
argue)  was  to  mark  with  distin¬ 
guished  honour  the  individual 
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whom,  by  a  singular  and  illustri¬ 
ous  coincidence,  it  was  the  last 
act  of  those  prerogatives  to  mark 
with  distinguished  honour,  would 
hesitate  to  hail  with  joy  the  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  him  of  sharing 
in  that  general  sentiment  of  ap¬ 
plause  and  gratitude  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  community. 
What  had  been  the  conduct  of 
the  countries  who  had  the  most 
immediate  means  of  ascertaining 
his  merits?  In  addition  to  the 
title  of  conde  de  Vimiera,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  in  Portugal,  a  re¬ 
venue  of  5000/.  a  year  had  been 
granted  him.  As  captain-ge¬ 
neral  of  Spain,  lord  Wellington 
had  a  salary  offered  to  him  of 
5000/.  a  year  ;  and  as  marshal  of 
Portugal,  7,000/.  a  year.  These 
sums,  amounting  to  17,000/.  a 
year,  were  granted  for  services  by 
the  foreign  countries  in  which 
those  services  had  been  performed. 
These  rewards,  however,  offered 
by  foreign  gratitude,  were  declined 
by  the  distinguished  person  on 
whom  they  were  bestowed.  ‘  No,’ 
said  that  truly  noble  lord,  ‘  in  the 
present  situation  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  I  will  not  receive  these 
rewards.  I  have  only  done  my 
duty  to  my  country ;  and  to  my 
country  alone  I  will  look  for  re¬ 
compense.’  From  the  vote  of 
this  night  no  fair  inference  could 
be  drawn  either  in  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  war ;  the  twTo 
subjects  were  entirely  separate 
and  unconnected.  But,  guarding 
himself  from  being  supposed  to 
ground  the  vote  which  he  should 
give  on  that  consideration,  he 
might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  the  last  atchievement  of 
the  noble  and  gallant  earl,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  its  military  merit, 


would  have  a  moral  effect,  which 
at  the  present  critical  moment, 
must  operate  most  powerfully 
throughout  the  peninsula,  by  pre¬ 
venting  those  dazzling  consequen¬ 
ces  which  the  glories  of  a  rival 
general  might  otherwise  occasion. 
It  was  an  event  happy  and  aus¬ 
picious,  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
its  parallel  in  military  history, 
outrunning,  as  it  did,  not  more 
the  sober  expectations  of  those 
who  were  friends  to  its  successful 
termination,  than  the  fears  of  a 
provident  enemy.  With  respect 
to  the  cause  of  Spain,  of  that 
cause  he  did  by  no  means  des¬ 
pair.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
there  were  some  recent  circum¬ 
stances,  and  more  particularly  the 
renovation  and  re-invigoration  of 
the  Spanish  government,  which 
held  out  a  brighter  hope  than  any 
which  could  hitherto  have  been 
cherished,  which  called  upon  the 
British  government  not  to  con¬ 
tract,  but  to  extend  their  opera¬ 
tions,  and  which  not  merely  jus¬ 
tified  them  for  the  exertions 
which  they  had  hitherto  made, 
but  reflected  on  their  efforts  the 
highest  commendation.  He  re¬ 
peated  his  wish,  that  the  sum  to 
be  granted  to  the  noble  and  gal¬ 
lant  earl  were  larger.  It  was  far 
from  being  adequate  to  the  extent 
of  his  services,  more  especially 
when  it  was  considered  how  much 
he  had  had  in  his  power,  and  how 
much  he  had  rejected ;  but  being 
anxious  to  avoid  any  thing  like 
dissent  on  such  a  question,  he 
would  not  now  press  the  adoption 
of  a  larger  sum.  He  was  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  committee  would 
cheerfully  and  unanimously  join 
with  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
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regent  in  the  noblest  exercise  of 
the  regal  prerogatives,  by  evincing 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  to  a 
distinguished  individual  who  had 
rendered  himself  an  honour  to  the 
present  age,  and  an  example  to 
posterity. 

When,  a  short  time  after,  the 
annual  subsidy  to  Portugal  was 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons, 
lord  Castlereagh  took  occasion  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  prospects  of  the  war,  which 
we  are  tempted  to  extract,  as  con¬ 
veying  a  tolerable  explicit  ac¬ 
count  of  views  of  the  subject  en¬ 
tertained  by  government  at  this 
period.  For  the  same  purpose  we 
shall  give  the  speeches  of  one  or 
two  of  the  members  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  on  this  occasion.  Lord 
Castlereagh  said,  that  in  submit¬ 
ting  this  proposition  to  the  house, 
he  would  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  principle  on  which  it  acted. 
If  ever  there  was  a  question  of 
subsidy  which  could  be  maintained 
on  sound,  legitimate,  and  justifia¬ 
ble  grounds,  it  was  this.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  subsidizing  a 
power  with  which  we  were  con¬ 
nected  by  a  xind  of  natural  feel¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  sub¬ 
sidy  ;  for  the  measure  afforded 
such  effectual  aid  to  the  British 
army,  charged  as  that  army  was 
'with  important  operations,  com¬ 
prehending  our  own  essential  in¬ 
terests,  that  the  money  might 
with  propriety  be  voted  on  that 
view  of  the  subject  alone,  and 
without  any  particular  reference 
to  Portugal;  for  it  was  impossible 
not  to  admit,  that  all  those  splen¬ 
did  exertions  of  lord  Wellington 
would  have  fallen  very  far  short 
of  their  existing  extent,  had  that 


noble  lord  been  deprived  of  the 
support  of  that  part  of  the  army 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  liberal, 
policy  on  which  the  present  pro¬ 
position  was  founded.  That  such 
was  the  true  character  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  army  was  felt  by  the 
enemy  at  Busaco,  who  considered 
it  as  British,  and  attributed  it  to 
lord  Wellington  as  a  stratagem  of 
war,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  allur¬ 
ing  an  attack,  he  had  clothed  the 
British  soldiers  in  the  Portuguese 
uniform.  Another  ground  for 
granting  this  sum  was,  that  it 
would  be  applied  and  administered 
under  the  inspection  of  British  of¬ 
ficers.  Never  had  any  subsidy 
been  afforded,  for  the  faithful  ap¬ 
plication  of  which  such  complete 
security  existed  as  this  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Portugal.  There  was 
another  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
subject.  This  was  not  money 
granted  to  Portugal  in  exonera¬ 
tion  of  any  charges  which  she 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  bear 
herself.  The  governmept  of  Great 
Britain  had  frequently  on  former 
occasions  been  accused  of  thus 
unnecessarily  subsidizing  foreign 
powers.  But  this  remark  was  not 
applicable  to  Portugal.  It  was  a 
satisfactory  and  interesting  fact, 
and  one  which  he  was  sure  the 
committee  would  learn  with  plea¬ 
sure,  that  such  had  been  the  finan¬ 
cial  exertions  of  Portugal,  that  at 
the  present  moment,  after  all  the 
efforts  of  the  war,  after  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  in  the  temporary 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
been  drained  even  by  that  tempo¬ 
rary  possession,  the  revenue  of 
Portugal,  applicable  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war,  was  at  a  higher 
point  than  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  contest.  The  Portu- 
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guese  government  was  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  collection  of  a  great  revenue, 
and  cherished  hopes  that  by  mea¬ 
sures  now  in  progress,  that  reve¬ 
nue  would  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  They  came  to  the  British 
parliament  only  to  assist  them  in 
making  those  exertions  adequate 
to  the  great  cause  in  which  the  two 
countries  were  so  deeply  interest¬ 
ed.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he 
trusted,  that  although  there  might 
be  ground  for  doubting  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  such  a  proposition  as 
the  present,  when  originally  made, 
yet  as  the  experience  of  the  two 
last  years  had  completely  disprov¬ 
ed  the  soundness  of  those  appre¬ 
hensions,  the  committee  would, 
bY  an  unanimous  decision,  mark 
the  feeling  of  respect  which  they 
entertained  for  the  exertions  and 
for  the  fidelity  of  Portugal ;  for  it 
was  a  proud  circumstance  for  that 
country,  that  when  it  was  overrun 
for  a  time  by  the  enemy — when 
the  British  army  actuated  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  profound  military  policy, 
retired  to  Torres  Vedras,  that  they 
might  again  advance  with  greater 
effect — the  faith  of  the  Portuguese 
remained  inviolate  ;  there  was  not 
the  most  momentary  adherence  on 
their  part  to  the  enemy  ;  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to  all  the  military  inflic¬ 
tions  which  their  firmness  occa¬ 
sioned  ;  they  bore  the  devastation 
of  their  country  without  repining  ; 
and  in  no  single  instance  were  they 
false  to  the  common  interest.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  by  moving 
the  following  resolution  : — ‘  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  two 
millions,  be  granted  to  his  majes¬ 
ty,  to  enable  him  to  continue  to 
maintain  in  his  pay  a  body  of 
Portuguese  troops,  and  to  give 


such  further  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  government  of  Portugal, 
as  the  nature  of  the  contest  in 
which  his  majesty  is  engaged  may 
appear  to  him  to  require.’ 

An  almost  solitary  voice  was 
heard  in  opposition  to  the  grant. 
Mr.  Freeman  tie  denied  that  the 
noble  lord  had  satisfied  his  mind 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of 
the  proposed  grant.  The  noble 
lord  had  adverted  not  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  state  of  the  war,  but  to  the 
particular  state  of  Portugal.  To 
all  that  the  noble  lord  had  said  in 
praise  of  the  exertions  of  Portugal 
he  heartily  subscribed.  But  he 
could  not  allow  an  additional  bur¬ 
den  of  two  millions  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  country,  without  bring¬ 
ing  back  to  the  recollection  of  the 
committee  the  original  object,  for 
the  attainment  of  which  tills  grant 
was  in  the  first  instance  voted. 
That  object  had  failed  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  to  continue  such  grants,  was 
merely  to  persevere  in  a  system  of 
lavish  expenditure,  from  which  no 
satisfactory  result  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  When  the  first  grant  of 
this  nature  was  proposed,  it  was 
to  afford  British  aid  towards  res¬ 
cuing  Spain  from  the  gripe  of 
France.  At  that  time  he  concur¬ 
red  most  cordially  with  the  whole 
country  in  the  effort.  But  four 
years  have  elapsed,  and  not  an 
inch  of  ground  having  been  gain¬ 
ed,  he  had  a  right  to  alter  his 
opinion  on  the  subject.  So  far 
were  we  from  having  emancipated 
Spain,  that  we  had  not  a  single 
man  there,  nor  could  we  entertain 
a  rational  prospect  of  making  any 
impression  on  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.  He  put  it  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  whether  if  four  years  ago 
the  merely  remaining  in  Portugal 
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had  been  described  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  our  efforts,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  make  those  efforts  would 
have  been  received  with  that  ac¬ 
clamation  and  support  which  ac¬ 
tually  accompanied  it?  In  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  present  motion,  he 
telt  that  he  trod  on  ground  not 
most  popular  just  then,  of  course 
he  should  have  to  contend  with 
the  gentlemen  opposite  ;  he  should 
also  have  to  contend  with  many 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  general 
habit  of  political  accordance.  But 
so  strong  was  his  conviction  on 
the  subject,  that  he  felt  it  impe¬ 
rative  upon  him  to  express  his 
opinion.  He  had  patiently  listen¬ 
ed  to  every  argument  and  opinion 
connected  with  it,  both  in  parlia¬ 
ment  and  in  private  society,  but 
hitherto  no  one  had  been  able  to 
persuade  him  that,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  Great  Britain 
ought  to  persevere  in  a  system  so 
lavish,  that  it  must  eventually  lead 
to  her  utter  destruction.  It  was 
on  the  ground  of  expence  that  he 
argued  against  the  motion.  We 
had  failed  in  every  effort  which 
we  had  made  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Spain.  We  had  failed,  not 
from  any  want  of  courage  in  our 
troops,  not  from  any  want  of  skill 
in  our  officers,  but  from  a  want  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  from  a  want  of  that  as¬ 
sistance  which  we  expected  from 
them,  and  which  w'e  had  a  right  to 
expect.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  committee  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  details  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  ;  but  he  would  implore 
them  to  pause  before  they  fruit¬ 
lessly  expended  two  millions  of 
t  e  public  money.  Let  them  con¬ 
sider,  that  two  millions  was  near 
one-sixth  of  the  produce  of  the 


income  tax.  Let  them  look  at  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  endeavour  to  devise  the 
means  of  diminishing,  rather  than 
of  augmenting  it.  The  present  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  nearly  100,000,000/. ! 
He  would  defy  any  minister  to 
maintain  the  present  expenditure 
of  the  country,  with  resources  so 
diminished,  and  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  so  circumstanced.  He  need 
only  refer  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  what  he  had  stated 
last  year,  when  proposing  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  Portugal — when  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  petition 
from  the  manufacturers,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  decay  of  trade,  and 
praying  some  relief.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion,  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  said,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  afford  the  relief  prayed 
for,  until  Buonaparte  had  altered 
his  prohibitory  decrees.  Since 
then  the  ruler  of  France  had  in¬ 
creased  them,  and,  therefore,  the 
situation  of  the  country  in  that 
respect  was  worse.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  should  most 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  house 
to  adopt  economy — to  diminish 
the  expenditure,  and  make  it  more 
commensurate  with  the  means  of 
the  country.  The  noble  lord  had 
stated  that  the  revenue  of  Portu¬ 
gal  was  materially  improved  since 
the  former  subsidy  was  voted  by 
parliament.  If  so,  she  had  no 
right  whatever  to  call  upon  Great 
Britain  for  further  aid ;  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  revenue  of  Portugal 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  her  army,  especially  as 
our  revenue  was  on  the  decline. 
If  England  was  menaced  with  a 
foreign  invasion,  would  English¬ 
men,  he  would  ask,  condescend 
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to  receive  pay  for  carrying  mus¬ 
kets  in  the  defence  of  their  liber¬ 
ties  and  of  their  country  ?  The 
fact  was  so  with  the  Portuguese, 
for  the  subsidy  was  granted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  defence  of  their  own 
country.  He  would  state  a  few 
facts  in  detail  of  the  expences  of 
our  army  in  that  quarter.  At  this 
moment,  it  must  be  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  the  extent  of  it  was 
not  under  50,000  men  at  least, 
available  for  service — the  expence 
of  the  establishment  of  mules  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  stores,  &c.  was 
not  less  than  4,000/.  per  diem, 
and  this  he  could  prove,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Each  horse  cost  this  coun¬ 
try  5s.  per  day,  beside  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  cavalry,  which  were 
imported  from  America  into  Lis¬ 
bon,  and  thence  transported  to  the 
army,  and  their  horses  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  furnished  from  this 
country.  The  expence  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  heavy  ordnance  from 
Oporto  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  cost 
this  country  20,000/.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  keeping  up  the  force  we 
had  in  the  peninsula,  our  means 
were  not  adequate  to  the  effort, 
for  the  militia  regiments  were  called 
on  to  supply  their  quotas  for  the 
line,  and  many  of  the  militia  re¬ 
giments  vvere  not  complete,  for 
some  of  the  counties  could  not 
afford  a  ballot.  There  was  no 
chance  therefore  of  deriving  assist¬ 
ance  again  from  that  source.  It 
was  impracticable  to  keep  up  the 
cavalry  regiments  ;  he  could  af¬ 
firm,  that  one  regiment,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1808  was  com¬ 
plete,  consisting  of  eight  troops, 
containing  640  men  and  horses, 
landed  in  Portugal,  was  now  re¬ 
duced,  though  it  had  since  been 


recruited  five  times,  to  480  men, 
and  when  in  the  field  could  not 
muster  more  than  400  men.  In 
recommending  economy,  he  did 
not  mean  that  our  armies  should 
be  withdrawn,  or  that  at  the  first 
charge  the  country  should  surren¬ 
der  at  discretion.  His  only  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  induce  the  house  to 
look  at  the  situation  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  by  its  conduct  prevent 
the  furtherance  of  what  he  must 
deem  a  ruinous  system,  carried  on 
in  a  country  where  so  fair  a  pros¬ 
pect  was  not  now  presented  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  contest. 
He  therefore  could  not  avoid  re¬ 
commending  the  adoption  of  mea¬ 
sures  more  conducive  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  empire,  and  upon  a 
scale  more  consistent  with  its  re¬ 
sources. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  give 
this  speech,  not  so  much,  it  may 
be  believed  on  its  own  merit,  as 
because  we  think  it  interesting  as 
the  last  song  of  the  husbanding 
politicians  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  war.  It  is  but  justice  to 
the  opposition  to  give  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ward’s  speech  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  originally  thought 
that  we  should  not  have  entered 
as  principals  into  the  war  in  the 
peninsula ;  he  still  thought  so, 
but  he  conceived  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  such  an 
opinion  and  that  which  he  might 
entertain  after  that  war  had  been 
so  commenced,  and  continued  for 
years.  Whether  they  should  have 
entered  into  it  on  the  scale  they 
had  done,  and  whether  they  should 
now  abandon  it,  were  quite  differ¬ 
ent  questions;  for  the  policy  of 
abandoning  it  might  be  a  great 
deal  worse  than  the  policy  which 
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induced  us  to  commence  it.  He 
could  not  agree  with  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  who  spoke  last  ;  for 
in  the  system  which  he  recom¬ 
mended,  though  he  said  he  would 
not  abandon  the  war,  yet  his  opi¬ 
nions  would  lead  him  to  starve  it. 
That  would,  indeed,  be  carrying 
on  the  war  so  as  to  be  burden¬ 
some,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
afforded  no  probability  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  any  one  object  of  it. 
Though  he  still  thought  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  acted 
differently,  yet  it  should  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  there  was  nothing  so 
disgraceful  to  the  character  of  a 
^great  nation  as  a  changeable  vacil¬ 
lating  policy.  It  often  happened 
in  the  concerns  of  nations,  that  it 
^as  better  to  pursue  a  course 
which  was  not,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  rightly  selected,  than  to 
give  it  up  altogether,  after  fol¬ 
lowing  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
If  we  now  abandoned  it,  or  did 
what  was  almost  the  same  thing, 
starve  it,  and  suffered  the  French 
to  gain  nearly  all  their  objects, 
what  would  any  statesmen  say — * 
what  would  all  Europe  say  to  our 
conduct?  They  might  say,  that 
when  we  were  unsuccessful — when 

we  were  defeated  in  our  objects _ 

when  our  gallant  general  was 
slain,  then  we  were  disposed  to 
continue  the  war ;  but  that  now, 
when  we  had  obtained  brilliant 
successes — when  we  had  secured 
our  position  in  the  peninsula — 
when  our  armies  were  commanded 
by  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  modern  times ;  now,  a  new 
hght  had  broken  in  upon  us ; 
now,  we  found  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  continue  the  means  of 
farther  success  ;  now,  we  felt  our¬ 
selves  indisposed  to  grant  the 
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necessary  succours  to  our  allies  1 
His  honourable  friend  thought 
it  discreditable  to  the  Portuguese 
character  to  be  paid  by  England. 
But  what  was  the  fact  ?  The 
Portuguese  had  first  done  all  that 
was  in  their  power,  and  then  they 
received  our  assistance  to  make 
still  greater  efforts.  His  honour¬ 
able  friend  said,  that  we,  in  En¬ 
gland,  would  not  think  of  being 
paid  by  another  nation  for  defend¬ 
ing  ourselves.  God  forbid  that 
such  an  event  should  ever  happen 
as  to  drive  us  to  a  question  of 
such  a  nature !  Should  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  defending  ourselves  in 
our  own  land  occur,  we  should, 
doubtless,  perform  all  that  lay 
within  the  compass  of  our  own 
ability;  and  he  trusted  that  we 
should  feel  no  necessity  to  resort 
to  the  supplies  of  other  govern¬ 
ments.  But  really  he  could  dis¬ 
cern  nothing  disgraceful  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  who, 
without  the  financial  means  of 
exerting  all  their  powers,  and 
calling  forth  all  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  received  the  pecuniary 
assistance  of  their  allies  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  What  they  had  done, 
had  been  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  greatest  states  in  Europe ; 
several  instances  of  which,  he 
imagined,  his  honourable  friend 
approved  of.  What  had  been  the 
case  respecting  our  allies  during 
the  whole  of  the  war  for  near 
twenty  years  ?  Was  it  ever  said, 
that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was 
a  disgraced  person  because  he 
accepted  pecuniary  loans  and  sub¬ 
sidies  from  this  country,  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  send  his  armies  into 
the  field?  But  if  affording  pe¬ 
cuniary  aid  to  Portugal  were  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  justifiable  on  the 
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score  of  policy,  it  was  yet  much 
more  so  at  present,  on  the  ground 
of  honour.  In  fact,  we  were 
pledged  as  strongly  as  we  could 
he  to  assist  Portugal ;  and  she 
had  done  nothing  lately  to  forfeit 
the  fulfilment  of  our  promises  of 
support ;  he  meant  not  that  hol¬ 
low,  niggardly,  illusive  support 
that  some  recommended ;  but  a 
real,  efficient,  and  vigorous  assist¬ 
ance.  With  regard  to  Spain,  he 
thought  that  if  she  had  ever  de¬ 
served  our  aid,  she  deserved  it 
peculiarly  at  the  present  time ; 
for  she  had  lately  endeavoured  to 
increase  her  own  means  of  resis¬ 
tance,  especially  in  her  abolition 
of  a  weak  and  execrable  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  not,  however,  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny  that  the  time  might 
come,  when  this  question  would 
appear  under  a  very  different  as¬ 
pect, — when  we  might  find  our¬ 
selves  pressed  by  domestic  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  would  render  it 
advisable  to  husband  our  resour¬ 
ces  with  the  utmost  economy ; 
and  he  would  fairly  own,  that  he 
Was  not  altogether  free  from  ap¬ 
prehensions  on  that  subject.  The 
time  might  possibly  arrive  sooner 
than  most  persons  expected.  Yet 
he  must  maintain  upon  every  con¬ 
sideration,  whether  of  national 
policy,  or  public  honour,  that  if 
we  should  deem  it  proper  to  aban¬ 
don  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula,  we  ought 
to  do  so  slowly  and  reluctantly. 
Such  a  measure  ought,  in  his 
mind,  to  be  the  result  only  of  well 
weighing,  and  duly  estimating 
whether  we  were  really  unable  to 
persevere  in  that  war.’ 

While  Spain  and  while  England 
were  thus  vying  with  each  other 
in  the  testimony  of  their  grati¬ 


tude  to  lord  Wellington,  that  ge¬ 
neral  was  meditating  an  enter¬ 
prise  yet  more  important  and 
more  arduous  than  that,  the  at- 
chievement  of  which  had  called 
forth  these  multiplied  acknowr- 
ledgments.  He  had  already  turn¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  Badajoz.  The 
attack  upon  this  fortress,  however, 
was  rendered  more  difficult  by 
the  very  circumstance  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  His 
unexpected  success  in  that  in¬ 
stance,  would  naturally  alarm  the 
vigilance,  and  awaken  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  French  generals ; 
their  fears,  too,  would  naturally 
be  directed  towards  Badajoz  ;  and 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  in 
case  any  thing  should  seem  to 
threaten  the  security  of  that  for¬ 
tress,  marshal  Soult  could  spee¬ 
dily  bring  together  an  army  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men  for  its 
relief ;  and  that  Marmont  had  it 
in  his  power  to  march  on  the 
same  point  with  a  still  greater 
number* 

To  give  the  English  army  a 
chance  of  success,  therefore,  in 
this  instance,  it  was  above  all  ne¬ 
cessary  that  its  preparations  should 
be  secret,  and  its  movements  ra¬ 
pid.  With  the  view  of  concealing 
our  purpose  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  enemy,  the  battering  train 
and  artillery  stores  were  em¬ 
barked  at  Lisbon,  in  large  vessels, 
which  were  ordered  to  sail  on  a 
fictitious  destination.  At  sea, 
however,  the  guns  and  stores  were 
transhipped  into  small  craft,  and 
were  conveyed  up  the  river  Caldao 
to  Alcacer  do  Sol ;  whence  wag¬ 
gons  and  other  vehicles  of  the 
country  could,  without  exciting 
suspicion,  be  collected,  to  transport 
them  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana. 
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Fascines  and  gabions  were,  at  the 
same  time,  prepared  at  Elvas,  as 
if  intended  for  the  works  of  that 
fortress.  The  commissariat  ar¬ 
rangement  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  movement  of  the  army, 
presented  a  subject  of  yet  greater 
difficulty  and  complexity.  The 
position  of  Beira,  through  which 
the  army  had  to  march,  was  at 
this  time  utterly  exhausted,  inso¬ 
much  that  it  was  stated  not  to 
have  been  able  to  afford  subsis¬ 
tence  to  a  single  squadron  of  dra¬ 
goons.  It  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  the  means  of  supply¬ 
ing  food  for  the  army  during  its 
march  through  that  district ;  and, 
moreover,  to  change  the  line  of 
supply  from  the  Douro  to  the 
Tagus  ;  since,  while  the  army  was 
engaged  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Badajoz,  the  north-eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  would,  of  course,  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
requisite  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  provisions  should  be  left  in  the 
north,  in  order  to  enable  the  army 
to  return  thither  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment.  For  this  purpose,  a  dep6t, 
as  a  temporary  supply,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  formed  at  Celorico, 
a  point  deemed  the  nearest  to  the 
frontier  which  could  be  selected 
for  such  a  purpose,  consistently 
with  safety :  and  directions  were 
given  for  the  establishment  of  a 
large  magazine  beyond  the  Douro. 
Lastly,  it  was  necessary  that  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo  should  be  sufficiently 
provisioned.  The  completion  of 
all  these  arrangements  occupied 
some  time  ;  as  soon  as  they  were 
finished,  and  the  breaches  of  the 
newly  Captured  fortress  had  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  orders  were 
issued  for  putting  the  army  in 


motion.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  custody  of  a 
Spanish  garrison,  and  on  the  5th 
of  March  the  troops  began  their 
march  to  the  south.  A  single 
division  of  infantry,  covered  by 
a  few  cavalry  posts,  was  left  be¬ 
hind  the  Agueda,  in  order  to  keep 
up  some  alarm  in  that  quarter  ; 
the  rest  of  the  army  marched  ra¬ 
pidly  on  the  Tagus,  which  they 
crossed  on  the  9th  and  10th  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  which  had  been 
laid  down  at  Velha,  and  after¬ 
wards  pursued  their  way  to  El- 
oas. 

By  the  16th  of  March,  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the 
siege  were  finished ;  and  on  that 
day  a  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Guadiana,  and  three 
divisions,  being  the  third,  the 
fourth  and  the  light  divisions, 
under  generals  Picton  and  Col¬ 
ville  and  lieutenant-colonel  Bar¬ 
nard,  passed  over,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  invested  the  town.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  forces  were  pushed 
forward  under  generals  Graham 
and  Hill,  to  Llerena,  Merida,  and 
Almendralejo,  in  order  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Soult,  who  had 
already  began  to  draw  together 
his  troops,  upon  the  news  of  lord 
Wellington’s  march  to  the  south, 
and  who,  it  was  to  be  expected, 
would  lose  no  time  in  moving  to 
the  relief  of  the  menaced  for¬ 
tress. 

Badajoz,  it  was  found,  had 
been,  in  many  points,  considerably 
strengthened  since  the  operations 
which  had  been  directed  against 
it  in  the  preceding  summer.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  scarps  had  been  raised 
higher ;  the  detached  works  se¬ 
cured  by  good  enclosures  at 
their  gorges  ;  and  a  large  portion 
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of  the  whole  covered  by  an  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  river  Rivillas.  It 
was  defended  by  a  large  and  cho¬ 
sen  body  of  troops,  under  an  ex¬ 
perienced  governor,  general  Phi- 
lippon,  the  same  who  had  so  ably 
defended  the  place  in  the  two 
former  investments ;  and  whose 
success  in  those  instances  naturally 
inspired  his  garrison  with  addi¬ 
tional  confidence  in  his  skill  and 
good  fortune- 

After  reconnoitering  the  place, 
lord  Wellington  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  that  to  attempt  to  reduce 
it  by  the  process  of  regular  ap¬ 
proaches,  would  take  up  far  more 
time  than  would  be  necessary  to 
enable  Marmont  and  Soult  to 
combine  their  forces,  and  march 
to  its  relief.  His  only  chance  of 
success  lay  in  the  adventure  of  a 
more  daring  and  irregular  plan  of 
attack.  He  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  to  gain  possession,  in  the 
firsit  instance,  of  a  detached  fort, 
called  the  Picurina,  from  the  site 
of  which  he  would  be  enabled  to 
bring  his  batteries  to  bear  on  the 
scarp  wall  of  one  of  the  fronts  ; 
and  having  effected  a  breach  upon 
this  point,  to  direct  an  assault. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  of  March,  ground  was 
broken  within  about  160  yards  of 
fort  Picurina ;  the  night  proved 
very  tempestuous,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  not  discovered  by  the 
enemy.  Day  -  light,  however, 
showed  to  him  the  works  of  the 
besiegers,  and  he  resolved  to  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  disturb¬ 
ing  them.  On  the  19th,  the  gar¬ 
rison  made  an  unexpected  sortie, 
and  so  impetuous  was  their  attack, 
that  they  succeeded  in  killing  and 
wounding  above  an  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  besiegers  before  they 


could  be  driven  back.  Theif' 
cavalry,  in  particular,  is  described 
as  exhibiting  a  most  daring  cou¬ 
rage  on  this  occasion,  galloping 
round  the  flanks  of  the  trenches 
and  into  the  depots  far  in  the  rear. 
Happily,  however,  the  trenches 
were  not,  at  this  time,  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  injured  in  any 
material  degree ;  the  enemy’s 
sortie,  therefore,  which  cost  him 
not  much  Jess  than  three  hundred 
men,  was  more  creditable  to  his 
courage  than  useful  for  his  de¬ 
fence.  The  works  of  the  siege 
were  pushed  forward  with  una¬ 
bated  ardour,  though  under  the 
disadvantage  of  the  most  unfa¬ 
vourable  weather.  The  rain  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  the 
Guadiana  was  so  swelled  in  con-* 
sequence,  that,  on  the  22nd,  the 
pontoon-bridge  was  carried  away; 
and  as  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
was  so  increased,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  work  the  flyirtg 
bridges,  in  this  state  of  things, 
all  communication  of  supplies 
from  the  opposite  bank,  was  for 
a  time,  effectually  cut  off.  The 
same  circumstances  would,  of 
course,  materially  impede  the 
operations  of  the  siege.  The 
trenches  in  the  lower  grounds 
were  kept  full  of  water,  and  the 
earth,  being  reduced  by  the  wet 
almost  to  a  state  of  mud,  was 
with  difficulty  made  to  retain  the 
assigned  shape.  On  the  24th, 
however,  the  weather  became  fine, 
and  the  besiegers  were  enabled  to 
finish  their  first  batteries.  On 
the  following  morning,  a  warm 
fire  was  opened  on  the  Picurina 
fort,  which  succeeded  in  beating 
down  the  palisades,  and  other¬ 
wise  injuring  its  defences  ;  and, 
on  the  same  evening,  orders  were 
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given  for  the  assault.  The  attack 
was  immediately  directed  by  ma¬ 
jor-general  Kempt.  Two  parties 
were  ordered  to  advance  from  the 
flanks  of  the  parallel,  and  to  force 
an  entrance  in  at  the  gorge,  in  the 
rear  of  the  fort ;  they  met  with  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  scarcely 
succeeded  in  making  their  way- 
into  the  fort,  when  a  third  party 
scaled  the  walls  in  front,  and  our 
troops  were,  in  a  short  time,  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  works.  The  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  enemy  cost  him 
a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  on  this  occasion,  and 
about  200  were  taken  prisoners. 
All  this  time  the  garrison  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  utmost  alarm, 
apprehending  a  general  attack; 
the  tocsin  was  rung  out,  and  a 
random  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
quetry  opened  from  every  part  of 
the  walls.  On  their  part,  the  be¬ 
siegers  hearing  the  sound  of  bells 
and  drums,  were  expecting  a  sor¬ 
tie  from  the  place  ;  the  guard  in 
the  trenches,  therefore,  began  a 
heavy  fire,  which  was  answered 
from  the  garrison,  and  this  state 
of  reciprocal  alarm  was  continued 
till  midnight,  when  the  firing  on 
both  sides  ceased. 

The  capture  of  La  Picurina 
enabled  the  besiegers  to  form  their 
second  parallel,  between  that  fort 
and  the  enemy’s  works.  Explod¬ 
ing  and  breaching  batteries  were 
established  in  it,  and  a  heavy 
fire,  which  was  continued  for  some 
days,  was  opened  against  the  face 
of  the  bastion  La  Trinidad,  and 
the  flank  of  that  of  Santa  Maria. 
On  the  4th  of  April  another  bat¬ 
tery  was  directed  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  ravelin  of  St. 
Roque,  and  the  wall  in  its  gorge. 
By  the  evening  of  the  5  th  of  April 


practicable  breaches  were  effected 
in  both  the  bastions  ;  but  it  was 
observed  that  the  enemy  had 
made  the  most  formidable  prepa¬ 
rations,  by  entrenchments  and 
other  works,  for  the  defence  of 
these  openings.  Lord  Wellington 
thought  it  prudent  to  delay  the 
attack  for  another  day,  and  to 
endeavour  to  form  a  third  breach 
in  the  curtain  of  La  Trinidad,  by 
which  means  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  take  the  defences  of  the  other 
two  breaches  in  flank.  Accord¬ 
ingly  all  the  batteries  in  the  se¬ 
cond  parallel  were  turned  on  that 
point,  on  which,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening,  a  considerable  breach 
was  effected ;  and  the  fire  from 
the  other  bastions  being,  at  the 
same -time,  silenced,  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  ordered  that  the  assault 
should  take  place  the  same  night. 
The  attempt  was  still  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  hazard  ;  the  coun¬ 
terscarp  was  yet  undamaged ;  and 
the  garrison  seemed  to  make 
every  preparation  for  a  desperate 
defence.  It  was  proposed  there¬ 
fore  not  to  depend  wholly  on 
the  result  of  the  attack  of  the 
breaches ;  general  Picton,  with 
the  third  division,  was  ordered,  at 
the  same  time,  to  attack  by  esca¬ 
lade,  the  wall  of  the  castle  ;  and 
major-general  Leith  to  make  a 
false  attack  on  the  outwork  called 
Pardileros,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  place ;  which,  however,  he 
was  to  turn  into  a  real  attack  if 
circumstances  should  seem  to  in¬ 
vite  such  a  proceeding.  ; 

The  assault  was  made  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
fourth  and  light  divisions,  mus¬ 
tering  nearly  10,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Bernard, 
and  general  Colville,  moved  to 
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the  attack  of  the  breaches,  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  interior  edge  of  the 
inundation.  At  first  their  march 
was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  They  were  discovered, 
however,  on  reaching  the  glacis, 
and  a  heavy  fire  was  immediately 
opened  upon  them  from  the  ram¬ 
parts.  However  the  assailants 
pushed  forward,  and  leaped  into 
the  covered  way,  through  the 
opening  that  had  been  made  in 
the  palisades  by  the  batteries  ; 
and  having  fixed  the  ladders  down 
the  counterscarp,  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  two  divisions  de¬ 
scended  without  material  diffi¬ 
culty  into  the  ditch,  protected  in 
some  measure  by  the  fire  of  the 
parties  that  had  been  stationed  on 
the  glacis  for  this  purpose.  In 
these  operations,  however,  they 
naturally  lost  their  formation, 
which,  confined  as  they  were  as 
to  space,  it  was  now  impossible  to 
restore.  Nevertheless  they  mov¬ 
ed  forward  with  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  breaches,  but  on  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  openings  they  found 
their  progress  impeded  by  more 
formidable  obstacles  than  they 
had  apprehended.  The  summit 
of  the  breaches  was  bristled  with 
chevaux-de-frize,  and  the  whole 
front  of  the  works  doubly  man¬ 
ned  by  the  garrison,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  down  a  well-di¬ 
rected  and  most  murderous  fire 
upon  the  assailants.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  these  last  made 
every  effort  to  overcome  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  opposed  them  ;  the 
officers  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  with  peculiar  gallantry, 
many  of  them  leading  parties  of 
their  men  to  pull  down  the  spears 
fixed  in  the  crest,  but  without 
success;  At  length,  after  a 


struggle  of  two  hours,  the  greater 
part  of  the  officers  having  been 
either  killed  or  wounded,  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
and  about  twelve  at  night  lord 
Wellington  sent  orders  to  the  two 
divisions  to  withdraw  from  the 
works  to  the  ground  which  they 
had  previously  occupied. 

A  happier  result  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  division  under  gene¬ 
ral  Picton,  against  the  castle,  al¬ 
though  here  also  the  enemy  made 
a  gallant  resistance.  For  some 
time  our  troops  were  driven  back 
as  fast  as  they  approached  ;  fresh 
forces,  however,  were  continually 
brought  to  the  attack ;  and  at 
length  the  ladders  were  fixed,  and 
a  party  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
summit  of  the  wall ;  which  they 
maintained  until  their  comrades 
followed  in  such  numbers  as  tq 
insure  their  possession  of  the  fort. 
The  division  then  formed  upon 
the  works,  and  remained  in  rea¬ 
diness  to  descend  upon  the  town 
at  daybreak.  At  the  same  time 
major  Watson,  with  the  48th  re¬ 
giment,  with  a  detachment  of  200 
men  of  the  guard  in  the  trenches, 
forced  their  way  into  the  ravelin 
of  St.  Roque,  by  the  gorge,  and 
established  himself  within  the 
works ;  while  major-gen.  Walker 
forced  the  barrier  in  the  road  of 
01iven9a,  and  entering  the  co¬ 
vered  way  on  the  left  of  the  bas¬ 
tion,  near  the  Guadiana,  thence 
descended  into  the  ditch,  and  es- 
caladed  the  wall  on  that  point. 

When  daylight  came  it  found 
our  forces  established  in  complete 
possession  of  the  castle,  which 
commands  all  the  works  of  the 
town.  The  fourth  and  light  di¬ 
visions  were  already  formed  again 
for  the  attack  of  the  breaches,  as 
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no  doubt  could  now  be  entertain¬ 
ed  of  the  result  of  their  assault ; 
they  made  their  way  through  the 
opening,  dispersing  and  overpow¬ 
ering  every  thing  that  opposed 
their  onset ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  town  was  in  our  power,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
made  prisoners.  General  Philip- 
pon,  the  governor,  together  with 
his  staff,  and  a  few  men,  sought 
shelter  from  the  first  effects  of 
the  storm  and  tumult  in  fort 
Christoval,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  from  thence  they 
soon  after  sent  in  their  submis¬ 
sion.  The  humber  of  prisoners 
amounted  to  nearly  4000  men ; 
the  garrison  lost  about  1200  in  the 
siege  and  assault.  Large  stores  of 
ammunition,  together  with  about 
five  thousand  musquets  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy- two  pieces 
of  cannon  were  taken  in  the  place. 
The  works  were  found  in  the  best 
state  of  repair. 

Our  loss,  on  this  occasion,  was 
very  great ;  fifty-nine  officers,  and 
744  men  were  killed  in  the  as¬ 
sault;  258  officers  and  2600  men 
were  wounded ;  our  total  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  course 
of  the  siege,  fell  little  short  of 
5000  men;  being  in  number  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  garri¬ 
son.  The  unparalleled  difficulty 
of  the  enterprise  sufficiently  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  blood  it  cost 
us.  It  has  been  observed,  “  that 
probably  never  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  gun-powder  were  men 
more  seriously  exposed  to  its  ac¬ 
tion  than  those  assembled  in  the 
ditch  to  assault  the  breaches. 
Many  thousand  shells  and  hand- 
grenades,  numerous  bags  filled 
with  powder,  every  kind  of  burn- 
mg  composition  and  destructive 


missile  had  been  prepared  and 
placed  along  the  parapet  of  the 
whole  front.  These,  under  an  in¬ 
cessant  roll  of  musquetry,  were 
hurled  into  the  ditch  without  in¬ 
termission,  for  upwards  of  two 
hours,  giving  to  its  surface  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vomiting  fire.”  The 
essential  importance  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  place  for  the  whole 
plan  of  lord  Wellington’s  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  necessity  there  was 
of  not  giving  Soult  and  Marmont 
time  to  come  up  and  raise  the 
siege,  would  perhaps  alone  jus¬ 
tify  the  exposure  of  our  troops  to 
a  contest  so  unequal. 

Soult,  indeed,  had  lost  no  time 
in  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
place.  Having  collected  together 
a  force  of  about  25,000  men,  he 
set  out  from  Seville  about  the  1st 
of  April,  and  on  the  8th  reached 
Villafranca,  about  two  days’  march 
distant  from  Badajos,  when  he 
first  heard  of  the  fall  of  that  for¬ 
tress,  by  some  French  cavalry 
which  had  contrived  toescape  from 
fort  Christoval.  In  the  meantime, 
lord  Wellington  having  effected  his 
object,  by  the  capture  of  the  for¬ 
tress,  ordered  the  covering  army  to 
fall  back  and  join  the  rest  of  the 
troops  ;  the  whole  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  force  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  garrison  were 
soon  after  passed  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Guadiana.  The 
French  marshal,  finding  that  he 
had  come  too  late  for  his  purpose, 
and  perceiving  no  disposition  in 
his  adversary  to  risk  the  fruits  of 
his  skill  and  vigilance  by  an  un¬ 
necessary  battle,  was  fain  to  re¬ 
trace  his  steps  to  Seville,  which, 
in  his  absence,  had  been  blockad¬ 
ed  by  a  Spanish  force,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  of  Penne 
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Villamur.  His  retreat  was  closely 
followed  up  by  the  British  and  Spa¬ 
nish  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  his 
rear-guard  suffered  some  loss  in 
an  .  affair  near  Llerena.  In  the 
mean  while  count  Penne  Villamur, 
hearing  of  his  return,  broke  up 
betimes  from  before  Seville,  and 
by  taking  a  circuitous  line  of 
march,  reached  the  Guadiana  again 
without  interruption. 

Marmont  would  appear  to  have 
fully  depended  upon  the  means 
possessed  by  Soult  for  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  siege  of 
Badajos ;  since  he  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  made  any  movement 
in  the  direction  of  that  fortress, 
but  was  rather  solicitous  to  take 
advantage  of  lord  W ellington’s  ab¬ 
sence  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus, 
to  make  a  demonstration  against 
the  northern  frontier  of  Portugal, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  any  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself  for  the  recovery  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  Almeida.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as.  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  that  lord  Wellington  had 
broken  ground  before  Badajos,  he 
marched  with  a  strong  force  from 
Salamanca,  and  leaving  a  division 
to  blockade  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
was  but  insufficiently  provisioned, 
he  crossed  the  frontier,  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  April  3rd,  to  Almeida. 
The  garrison  of  that  place  consist¬ 
ed  only  of  militia,  and  the  works 
were,  as  yet,  far  from  being  per¬ 
fectly  restored ;  Marmont,  there¬ 
fore,  seemed  at  first  disposed'  to 


venture  an  assault,  and  pushed 
his  riflemen  to  the  glacis,  in  de¬ 
monstration  of  such  a  purpose  ; 
but  the  firm  countenance,  and  ac¬ 
tive  preparations  for  his  reception, 
displayed  by  the  governor,  effec¬ 
tually  deterred  him  from  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  menace  ;  and  break¬ 
ing  up  from  before  the  place,  he 
passed  the  Coa,  (April  14)  at  Sa- 
bugal,  and  advanced  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Beira.  The  Portuguese 
militia,  under  the  command  of  ge¬ 
nerals  Trant  and  Wilson,  which 
was  the  only  military  force  that 
remained  on  this  frontier,  fell 
back  as  he  advanced  ;  and  in  an 
affair  of  the  rear-guard,  April 
14th,  they  suffered  some  loss 
from  the  enemy,  who  pursued  them 
as  far  as  Lagiosa.  Marmont  then 
advanced  as  far  as  Castello-Bran- 
co ;  and  seemed  to  threaten  the 
bridge  of  boats  at  Villa- Velha; 
but  hearing  that  Badajos  had 
fallen,  and  that  the  English  army 
was  again  moving  towards  the 
north,  he  retrograded,  with  some 
precipitation,  into  Spain,  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rod¬ 
rigo,  resumed  his  former  quarters 
at  Salamanca.  Lord  Wellington, 
on  his  side,  having  left  a  corps 
under  sir  Thomas  Graham,  to  co¬ 
ver  his  new  conquest  until  its 
works  should  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  repaired  and  strengthened, 
repassed  the  Tagus  with  the  mass 
of  his  army,  which  he  again  put  into 
cantonments,  between  the  rivers 
Agueda  and  Coa ;  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  being  established  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo. 
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By  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  the 
British  general  was  at  length  ena¬ 
bled  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
practicability  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Spain ;  a  line  of  operation 
which,  since  the  brilliant  but  un¬ 
availing  campaign  of  Talavera,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon. 


His  situation,  however,  was  still 
one  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
French  force  in  the  peninsula  was 
still  infinitely  superior  to  any  that 
the  British  or  their  allies  had  to 
oppose  to  it.  An  army  of  58,000 
men  occupied  Andalusia  and  Gre¬ 
nada,  under  marshal  Soult.  Su- 
chct,  with  40,000,  kept  the  king- 
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cloms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia  in 
subjection.  The  army  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  as  it  was  called,  under  Mar- 
rnont,  amounted  to  55,000  men ; 
10,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  general  Souham,  were  posted 
in  Old  Castile  ;  and  another  body, 
of  about  15,000  men,  composed  the 
army  of  the  centre,  and  was  spe¬ 
cially  devoted,  under  the  conduct 
of  marshal  Jourdan,  to  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  capital  and  the 
protection  of  the  person  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  Joseph  Buonaparte. 
In  all,  the  French  troops  in  Spain 
at  this  moment  may  be  estimated 
at  about  170,000  men.  The  Im¬ 
perial  guard  and  some  chosen 
regiments  of  cavalry  had  been  re¬ 
called,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
part  of  the  grand  army  destined 
for  the  Russian  expedition. 

To  oppose  this  mass  of  military 
force,  comprised  of  the  best  sol¬ 
diers,  and  commanded  by  some 
of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  French 
empire,  there  now  remained  little 
of  regular  effective  troops,  except 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  army.  By 
the  capitulation  of  Valencia,  Spain 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  lost 
her  last  army  ;  and  as  the  whole 
of  her  provinces,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Gallicia,  and  a  part  of 
Murcia,  was  in  the  occupation  of 
the  enemy,  she  was  in  effect  de¬ 
prived  of  the  means  of  forming 
another.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  disproportionate  force 
on  his  part,  Lord  Wellington  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  look  for 
any  success  that  would  lead  to  the 
entire  liberation  of  the  peninsula ; 
but  he  might  hope,  by  striking  a 
blow  against  one  of  the  armies  op¬ 
posed  tohim,  to  compel  the  enemy 
to  concentre  his  forces ;  and  by 
thus  freeing  a  portion  at  least  of  tin? 


country  from  their  occupancy,  to 
give  the  Spanish  government  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  once 
more  organizing  an  army. 

With  this  view  the  British  gene¬ 
ral  had  the  alternative  of  acting 
either  against  Marmont  on  the 
Douro  ;  or  against  Soult  in  the 
south  ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons, 
he  decided  in  favour  of  the  former 
line  of  operations.  Among  these 
the  most  cogent  was,  that  a  vic¬ 
tory  on  this  point  would  necessa¬ 
rily  lead  to  the  evacuation  of  those 
provinces,  which,  both  from  their 
proximity  of  situation  to  the  seat 
of  government  at  Cadiz,  and  from 
the  good  spirit  which  was  known 
to  prevail  in  them,  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  turned  to  the  best  account 
in  the  subsequent  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

Marmont’s  army  in  the  field 
amounted  at  this  time  to  about 
50,000  men  ;  a  portion  of  them, 
however,  under  general  Bonnet, 
was  necessarily  engaged  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  army  in  Gallicia  ; 
his  effective  force,  therefore,  was 
probably  not  much  superior  to 
that  which  Lord  Wellington  was 
about  to  bring  against  him  ;  and 
which,  after  the  detachment  of  a 
body  of  10,000  infantry,  and  1200 
cavalry,  to  watch  the  motion  of 
marshal  Soult,  did  not  exceed 
39,000  infantry,  and  3000  ca¬ 
valry. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that 
every  means  should  be  resorted  to 
likely  to  prevent  or  impede  the 
junction  of  any  two  of  the  enemy’s 
armies,  which  would  of  course 
immediately  throw  an  immense 
superiority  on  his  side.  With 
this  view,  the  expedition  from  Si¬ 
cily  to  the  east  coast  of  Spain, 
was  decided  upon ;  by  which 
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means,  it  was  hoped,  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Suchet  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  engaged,  to  prevent  his 
detaching  any  portion  of  his  force 
to  the  Douro,  or  to  Madrid :  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  render 
the  communication  between  the 
armies  of  Soult  and  Marmont  as 
difficult  and  circuitous  as  possi¬ 
ble,  it  was  expedient  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  at  Almaraz,  which,  to  use 
Lord  Wellington’s  own  descrip¬ 
tion,  afforded  the  only  good  mili¬ 
tary  communication  that  now  re¬ 
mained  across  the  Tagus.  From 
Toledo  downwards,  all  the  per¬ 
manent  bridges  below  the  bridge 
of  Arzobispo  had  been  destroyed 
by  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents, 
during  the  war,  and  the  enemy 
had  found  it  impossible  to  repair 
them.  The  communications  from 
the  Guadiana,  by  the  bridges  of 
Arzobispo  or  Talavera,  were  very 
difficult ;  the  roads  being  scarcely 
practicable  for  carriages.  The 
French  were  perfectly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  passage  by 
Almaraz,  and  had  therefore  taken 
every  precaution  for  its  security. 
The  bridge  was  protected  by  strong 
works  thrown  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Those  on  the  left  bank 
consisted  of  a  bridge-head,  con¬ 
structed  of  masonry,  strongly 
entrenched  and  commanded  by  a 
large  and  well-built  fort  on  the 
high  ground  above  it,  with  an 
entire  entrenchment,  and  a  case- 
mated  and  loop-holed  tower.  A 
similar  fort  defended  and  flanked 
the  works  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  whole  was  additionally  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  castle  of  Miravete,  situ¬ 
ate  about  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
south  of  Almaraz,  and  command¬ 
ing  the  pass  of  that  name,  and 


consequently  the  road  to  Madrid, 
which  runs  through  it  and  is  the 
only  practicable  one  by  which  the 
bridge  can  be  approached. 

Of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
expedition  against  the  bridge,  the 
command  was  intrusted  to  Sir 
Rowland  Hill.  On  the  12th  of 
May  that  officer  marched  from 
Almendralejo ;  he  reached  Jara- 
cejo  on -the  morning  of  the  16th  ; 
and  two  days  more  brought  him 
to  the  range  of  mountains  in  which 
is  the  pass  of  Miravete.  The 
French  had  strengthened  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the  path  by  connecting 
the  castle  by  a  line  of  works  with 
a  fortified  house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  ;  and  thus  seemed  to 
cut  off  all  approach  to  the  bridge 
by  the  only  road  which  was.  prac¬ 
ticable  for  carriages.  Under  these 
circumstances  general  Hill  re¬ 
solved  to  leave  his  artillery  be¬ 
hind,  and  to  penetrate  to  his  ob¬ 
ject  by  a  mountain  path  leading 
through  the  village  of  Roman- 
gordo.  Accordingly,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  18th,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dusk,  he  descended  the  hills  with 
a  body  of  2000  men,  consisting  of 
general  Howard’s  brigade,  and 
the  6th  Portuguese  regiment,  pro¬ 
vided  with  scaling  ladders,  and 
other  necessary  instruments  for 
the  assault.  The  bridge  was  not 
above  six  miles  distant,  but  such 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  road, 
that  notwithstanding  every  exer¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  the 
leading  company  did  not  reach 
the  fort  before  day-light,  and  se¬ 
veral  hours  passed  away  before 
the  rear  could  come  up,  or  the 
column  be  formed  for  the  attack. 
During  this  delay,  however,  the 
troops  were  happily  concealed 
from  the  observation  of  the  enemy 
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by  a  deep  ravine;  and  the  first 
notice  which  those  within  the 
works  received  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  assailants, 
was  in  the  assault  itself.  They 
were  found,  however,  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  alert,  and  received 
the  attack  with  a  heavy  fire  of 
musquetry ;  the  ardour  of  our 
troops,  however,  overcame  all  ob¬ 
stacles  ;  the  wrork  was  escaladed 
in  three  places  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  garrison  was  driven 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  through 
the  several  intrenchments  of  the 
fort  across  the  bridge.  But  the 
officer  commanding  the  works  on 
the  opposite  side,  had  in  the  first 
panic  created  by  our  march,  cut 
the  bridge  ;  many  of  the  fugitives 
were  in  consequence  drowned, 
and  about  25 0  taken  prisoners. 
The  same  officer  carried  his  ap¬ 
prehension  so  far  as  instantly  to 
abandon  the  works  on  the  right 
bank,  and  fly  with  his  garrison  to 
Talavera.  For  this  act  of  coward¬ 
ice  he  was  subsequently  brought 
to  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  Thus,  as  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  observes,  the  whole  of  the 
enemy’s  works  on  both  sides, 
fully  garrisoned,  in  good  order, 
and  defended  by  eighteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  were  stormed  and  taken 
by  a  body  of  infantry,  without  the 
assistance  of  artillery,  and  with  a 
loss  of  only  33  killed,  and  147 
wounded.  On  the  same  day  the 
whole  establishment,  together  with 
the  stores,  apparatus,  and  maga¬ 
zines,  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  troops  immediately  set 
out  on  their  return. 

Both  Soult  and  Marmont  had 
received  early  intelligence  of  the 
march  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and 
put  themselves  in  motion  to  re¬ 


lieve  the  bridge.  On  reaching 
the  Tagus,  however,  Marmont 
found  only  the  ruins  of  his  works 
and  establishment;  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  was  all  communication 
with  the  southern  bank  destroyed, 
that  he  found  himself  without  the 
means  of  crossing  the  river  to 
draw  off  the  little  garrison  that 
remained  in  the  castle  of  Mira- 
vete.  Soult,  in  the  course  of  his 
march,  learnt  that  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  had  already  got  beyond  Trux- 
illo  :  abandoning,  therefore,  all 
expectation  of  being  able  to  inter¬ 
cept  his  retreat,  he  returned  to 
Cadiz.  In  the  interval  of  his  ab¬ 
sence,  general  Ballasteros,  with 
his  usual  activity  and  vigilance, 
determined  to  strike  a  blow  against 
the  enemy,  by  attacking  with  his 
whole  force  (about  6000  men)  the 
fort  of  Bornos  ;  a  point  of  consi¬ 
derable  importance,  as  it  covered 
the  great  communication  between 
Seville  and  Cadiz,  from  any  troops 
that  might  be  landed  at  St.  Roque 
or  Algesiras.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  the  post:  it 
was  found  to  be  fortified  by  re¬ 
doubts  and  entrenchments,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  strong  division  of 
troops.  The  Spaniards,  on  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  assault,  were  re¬ 
ceived  writh  a  heavy  fire  of  mus¬ 
quetry  ;  and  the  garrison  almost 
instantly  sallied  forth,  and  charg¬ 
ed  the  assailants  with  such  impe¬ 
tuosity,  that  they  were  at  once 
broken  and  driven  from  the  field, 
and  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 
Their  loss  in  the  whole  affair  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  generals  and  1 50  men 
killed,  950  wounded,  and  700 
made  prisoners. 

Lord  Wellington  was  now  bu¬ 
sied  in  making  the  arrangements 
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necessary  for  an  immediate  ad¬ 
vance  into  Spain.  In  a  short 
time,  by  the  exertions  of  the  com¬ 
missariat,  a  quantity  of  provisions 
was  collected  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
sufficient  for  a  month’s  supply  of 
the  whole  army  ;  the  heavy  how¬ 
itzers  were  brought  up  from  the 
south  ;  and  a  small  battering  train 
was  secretly  fitted  out  on  travel¬ 
ling  carriages  at  Almeida.  The 
bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Alcan¬ 
tara  was  likewise  repaired,  in  or¬ 
der  to  afford  a  more  speedy  com¬ 
munication  with  the  force  to  the 
south  of  that  river  than  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  bridge  of  Villa- 
Velha. 

These  preliminary  arrangements 
having  been  completed,  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  at  length  broke  up  from 
his  cantonments  on  the  Aeueda  : 
and  on  the  17th  of  June  crossed 
the  river  Tormes  by  the  fords 
above  and  below  Salamanca.  The 
first  object  was"to  gain  possession 
of  that  city,  in  which  the  enemy 
had  deposited  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  stores  and  ammunition  ; 
to  secure  which,  and  also  to  com¬ 
mand  the  passage  of  the  river,  he 
had  constructed  three  forts  of  so¬ 
lid  masonry,  defended  by  800  men, 
and  30  pieces  of  artillery,  each 
covering  the  other,  and  forming 
altogether  a  strong  though  irregu¬ 
lar  work,  which  could  only  be  re¬ 
duced  by  formal  approaches.  Ma¬ 
jor-general  Clinton’s  division  was 
accordingly  destined  to  that  ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  rest  of  the  army  lord 
Wellington  posted  advantageously 
almost  three  miles  in  advance  of 
the  town,  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Christoval ;  its  right  extending  to 
the  Tormes,  near  Cape  Rizios ; 
its  left,  to  the  village  of  Villares 
de  la  Reina.  Ground  was  broken 


before  the  forts  on  the  18  th  of 
June  ;  and  the  next  day  the  bat¬ 
teries  were  opened  on  the  works  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  ammunition 
became  exhausted  before  a  practi¬ 
cable  breach  had  been  effected. 
As  the  palisadoes  had  been  beaten 
down,  and  some  of  the  defences 
otherwise  much  damaged,  it  was 
determined  to  attempt  to  carry  it 
by  escalade.  On  the  night  of  the 
23d  of  June,  a  strong  pafty  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  assault ;  but  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  struggle, 
the  assailants  were  driven  back 
’with  the  loss  of  above  120  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  was,  unfortunately,  major- 
general  Bowes.  In  the  heat  of 
his  courage  he  had  accompanied 
the  storming  party,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  part  of  his  brigade,  and 
had  early  received  a  wound  ;  as 
soon  as  it  was  dressed,  however, 
he  returned  again  to  the  breach, 
where  he  received  another  wound, 
which  proved  fatal. 

Lord  Wellington,  in  his  de¬ 
spatch,  admits  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  the  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  means  which  would  be 
wanted  for  the  reduction  of  these 
forts,  and  that  a  delay  of  six  days 
was  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  sending  into  the  rear  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  ammunition.  In  the 
mean  while  Marmont,  who,  upon 
the  advance  of  the  British  army, 
had  retired  about  six  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  from  Salamanca,  again  ap¬ 
proached  the  Tormes ;  and,  on 
the  20th,  took  up  ground  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  British  po¬ 
sition,  on  St.  Christoval.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  evening  of 
the  23d  ;  when,  satisfied  of  the 
inexpediency  of  venturing  to  at¬ 
tack  his  adversary  in  his  present 
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position,  he  broke  up  during  the 
night ;  and  on  the  next  day  ap¬ 
peared  posted  with  their  right  on 
the  heights  near  Cabesa  Vellosa, 
and  their  left  on  the  Tormes,  near 
Huerta ;  making  at  the  same  time 
demonstrations  of  crossing  the  ri¬ 
ver  ;  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  in 
the  fear  of  losing  his  line  of  sup¬ 
ply,  lord  Wellington  would  also 
repass  it,  and  thus  enable  the 
enemy  to  communicate  with  Sala¬ 
manca,  and  either  reinforce  or 
bring  off  his  garrison  as  he  might 
think  proper.  The  English  gene¬ 
ral,  however,  contented  himself 
with  sending  a  brigade  of  dra¬ 
goons  across  the  Tormes,  in  order 
to  watch  the  passages  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  ;  and  at  the  same  time  chang¬ 
ed  the  front  of  his  army  ;  placing 
the  right  of  it  at  Santa  Martha, 
where  there  is  a  ford  over  the 
Tormes,  and  the  advanced  posts 
at  Aldea  Lingua ;  so  that  he  would 
be  enabled  to  manoeuvre  with 
equal  advantage  on  either  bank. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
the  enemy  pushed  a  considerable 
force  across  the  river  at  Huerta ; 
lord  Wellington  immediately  or¬ 
dered  general  Graham  to  cross 
over  with  the  first  and  seventh 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  cavalry ;  the  remainder  of 
his  army  he  concentrated  between 
Morisco  andCabrerizos,  still  keep¬ 
ing  his  advanced  post  at  Aldea 
Lingua.  About  noon  the  enemy 
advanced  as  far  as  Calvarassa  de 
Abaco,  in  the  road  to  Salamanca ; 
but  finding  the  force  under  Gra¬ 
ham  fully  prepared  to  oppose  their 
progress  in  that  direction,  they 
desisted ;  and  the  same  evening 
they  re-crossed  the  Tormes  at 
Huerta,  and  resumed  their  former 
position, 


By  this  time  the  ammunition  for 
the  batteries  had  come  up;  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th  the  fire 
was  again  opened  on  the  forts ;  by 
ten  on  the  following  morning  a 
practicable  breach  was  effected  in 
the  gorge  of  the  redoubts  of  St. 
Cayetano,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  larger  forts,  the  fire  from 
which  covered  the  approach  to 
St.  Cayetano,  were  set  on  fire. 
Preparations  were  now  made  for 
the  assault,  when  the  commandant 
of  both  forts  held  out  white  flags 
and  demanded  a  capitulation  ;  but 
as  they  asked  at  the  same  time 
for  a  previous  delay  of  three  hours, 
the  proffer  was  rejected  as  an  ob¬ 
vious  artifice  to  gain  time  for  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  flames  in  the 
larger  fort,  and  orders  were  given 
for  an  immediate  attack.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  troops  forced  their  way 
into  fort  Cayetano  by  the  gorge, 
and  into  that  of  La  Merced  by 
escalade ;  at  the  same  time  ano¬ 
ther  party  stormed  one  of  the  out¬ 
works  of  the  larger  fort,  which 
however  precluded  the  necessity 
of  further  operations  against  it  by 
an  immediate  surrender.  Our 
loss  in  these  operations  was  but 
trifling.  Seven  hundred  prisoners, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stores  and  supplies,  were  taken  in 
the  forts,  the  works  of  which  were 
immediately  blown  up.  Marmont, 
upon  observing  the  fall  of  his 
forts,  withdrew  his  garrison  from 
Alba  de  Tormes ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  he  broke  up 
from  his  position,  and  retired  in 
three  columns  upon  the  Douro ; 
on  the  following  day  the  allied 
army  followed  him,  and  encamped 
on  the  30th  on  the  Guarena.  On 
the  2d  of  July  Marmont  passed 
the  river  at  Tordesillas. 
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The  line  of  the  right  of  the 
Douro  is  throughout  remarkably 
strong;  the  river  is  of  considera¬ 
ble  width,  and  the  bank  is  high, 
inasmuch  that  from  Valladolid  to 
Zamora,  the  only  point  which  af¬ 
fords  any  facilities  for  passing  it,  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy,  is  at  Castro 
Nuno,  three  or  four  leagues  above 
Toro ;  the  river  here  is  easily 
fordable,  and  the  ground  advan¬ 
tageous.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  lord  Wellington  felt  there 
was  little  chance  of  being  able  to 
act  effectually  against  the  enemy, 
as  long  as  he  maintained  his  pre¬ 
sent  position;  and  he  seems  to 
have  depended  chiefly  upon  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  guerillas,  in  cutting 
off  the  supplies  of  the  French,  as 
the  most  probable  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  decamp  from  it. 
An  interval  of  some  days’  repose, 
therefore,  followed,  during  which 
Marmont  was  busily  employed  in 
increasing  his  cavalry,  by  seizing 
all  the  horses  that  were  useless 
for  the  service  of  the  army,  or 
such  as  belonged  to  individuals 
who  had  no  right  to  have  them,  or 
had  a  greater  number  than  the 
general  regulations  allowed.  By 
these  and  other  means  he  seems 
to  have  managed  to  have  strength¬ 
ened  his  cavalry  by  not  less  than 
a  thousand  horse.  Soon  after  the 
eighth  division,  under  general  Bon¬ 
net,  which  had  been  detached  to 
the  Asturias,  rejoined  the  army. 
This  junction  increased  the  French 
force  to  47,000  men.  By  this 
time  Marmont  was  beginning  to 
find  the  difficulty  of  much  longer 
provisioning  his  troops  in  their 
present  position.  He  learnt  too 
that  the  army  of  Gallicia  under 
Santocildes  had  advanced  to  As- 
torga,  a  movement  which  would 
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probably  make  it  necessary  in  a  few 
days  to  detach  a  division  to  oppose 
their  further  progress :  under  these 
circumstances  he  determined  to 
delay  no  longer  the  resumption  of 
offensive  operations. 

To  recross  the  Douro  in  the 
face  of  a  vigilant  enemy  was  an 
operation  of  some  difficulty ;  Mar¬ 
mont,  however,  effected  it  by  a 
movement  which  undoubtedly  does 
credit  to  his  skill,  and  to  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  his  troops.  For  some 
days  every  demonstration  wras 
made  of  an  intended  movement  to 
the  right,  as  if  his  purpose  was  to 
cross  the  river  at  Tordesillas ;  con¬ 
siderable  detachments  were  sent 
in  that  direction,  and  the  English 
general  conceived  it  prudent  to 
make  a  corresponding  movement, 
by  transferring  his  head-quarters 
from  Rueda  to  La  Nava  del  Rey. 
On  the  16th  two  French  divisions 
actually  passed  the  bridge  at  To¬ 
ro  ;  and  no  doubt  being  now  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  purpose  of  the 
enemy,  the  allied  army  marched 
the  same  night  to  Fuente  la  Pena 
and  Canizal,  leaving  two  divi¬ 
sions  under  Sir  Lowry  Cole  at 
Castrejon  on  the  Trabancos.  But 
next  day  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  repassed  the  river 
at  Toro,  and  destroyed  the  bridge ; 
they  had  then,  by  a  singularly 
rapid  march,  ascended  the  river 
about  twenty-five  miles  to  Torde¬ 
sillas,  where  the  whole  army  re¬ 
passed  the  river  without  the 
slightest  opposition,  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  18th  reached 
the  Trabancos.  The  two  divi¬ 
sions  which  had  been  left  at  that 
point  would  have  been  in  some 
danger  from  the  superior  force 
which  was  thus  unexpectedly 
brought  upon  them ;  the  cavalry, 
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however,  was  rapidly  moved  up 
to  cover  their  retreat,  and  they 
succeeded  in  rejoining  the  army 
with  a  very  inconsiderable  loss. 
They  were,  however,  very  closely 
pushed  by  the  enemy ;  and  had 
scarcely  halted  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  valley  of  the  Guarena  to 
take  some  refreshment,  when  the 
French  opened  a  battery  of  forty 
pieces  of  cannon  upon  them  from 
the  heights,  which  were  only 
within  half-cannon  shot  distance. 
The  two  armies  were  now  drawn 
up  in  front  of  each  other,  on  each 
side  of  the  valley.  General  Clau- 
sel,  who  commanded  the  right  of 
the  enemy,  ventured,  soon  after  he 
had  taken  up  his  ground,  to  push 
a  column  across  the  Guarena,  in 
order  to  gain  possession  of  two 
rising  grounds  above  Castrillo,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Guarena  with 
the  Canizal ;  the  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  was  instantly  frustrated  by 
the  division  of  general  Cole,  which 
drove  the  enemy  back  to  his  po¬ 
sition  with  considerable  loss.  One 
gun,  and  between  three  and  four 
hundred  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  a  general  officer,  Carrie,  re¬ 
mained  in  our  hands.  The  loss 
of  the  English  and  Portuguese 
during  the  whole  day  amounted 
to  about  a  hundred  killed,  four 
hundred  wounded,  and  fifty  pri¬ 
soners. 

For  two  days  after  this  both 
armies  remained  inactive.  On  the 
20th  the  French  army  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  movement  to  the  left ;  its 
object  being  either  to  pass  the 
Guarena  higher  up,  or  in  case 
lord  Wellington  should  march  in 
force  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
to  return  by  a  rapid  movement 
upon  the  position  he  had  aban¬ 
doned.  On  discovering  the  march 


of  the  enemy,  the  British  army 
immediately  moved  in  the  same 
direction :  the  French,  however, 
had  so  far  got  the  head  as  to  be 
enabled  to  pass  the  river  at  Can- 
talapiedra,  where  it  occupied  the 
beginning  of  a  rising  ground 
which  stretches  without  any  un¬ 
dulation  to  Salamanca.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  met  this  movement  by 
throwing  back  his  right  flank,  and 
marching  in  column  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the 
enemy,  to  the  heights  of  Cabefa 
Vellosa,  where  he  took  up  a  po¬ 
sition  for  the  night,  having  de¬ 
tached  one  division  and  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  to  Aldea  Lingua  on  the 
Tormes,  with  the  view  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in 
that  direction.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  striking  in  the 
movements  of  this  day.  The  tw'o 
armies,  to  use  Marmont’s  own 
description,  marched  parallel  to 
each  other  w'ith  all  possible  cele¬ 
rity,  always  keeping  their  masses 
connected  in  order  to  be  every 
moment  prepared  for  *  battle* 
Their  lines  were  frequently  not  a 
half- cannon  shot  distance  apart. 

On  the  following  morning  the 
English  army  resumed  the  same 
position  on  St.  Christoval  which 
it  had  formerly  occupied  when  co¬ 
vering  the  operations  against  the 
forts  of  Salamanca.  The  enemy 
in  this  as  in  the  first  instance 
declined  to  engage  a  battle  on  this 
ground ;  but  on  the  same  day 
(July  21st)  they  crossed  the  Tor¬ 
mes  at  Alba  and  Huerta,  and  ex¬ 
tending  their  left  towards  the 
road  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  threaten¬ 
ed  to  interrupt  our  communica¬ 
tion  with  that  fortress.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this  manoeuvre,  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  ordered  a  corresponding 
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flank  movement  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  by  the  bridge  of  Sala¬ 
manca;  and  having  passed  the 
river  he  drew  up.  his  army  on 
some  heights  on  the  left  bank, 
leaving,  however,  general  Paken- 
ham,  with  the  third  division  and 
some  cavalry,  at  Cabrerizos. 

Soon  after  day-break  on  the 
22d  the  army  was  again  put  in 
motion,  and  took  up  the  ground 
in  position,  extending  from  the 
bold  insulated  rocky  heights, 
called  the  Arapiles,  to  the  Tormes 
below  the  fords  of  Santa  Martha. 
The  enemy  was  posted  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front,  covered  by  a  wood, 
and  occupying  Calbarassa  de  la 
Pena  and  Abaxo.  About  eight 
o’clock  a  French  column  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  outer  and  strongest 
of  the  Arapiles  points :  an  En¬ 
glish  detachment  had  been  ordered 
to  seize  the  same  point,  but  being 
anticipated  by  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  the  French  column,  was 
compelled  to  content  itself  with 
occupying  the  lesser  of  the  two 
heights.  It  was  to  be  inferred 
from  this  movement  that  the  ene¬ 
my’s  purpose  was  to  push  back 
our  right  flank  ;  and  orders  were 
immediately  given  for  the  third 
division  to  repass  the  Tormes  and 
take  up  near  Aldea  Tejara,  with 
,.the.  view  of  supporting  that  wins1 
of. the  army. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Marmont  again  extended  his 
left,  under  the  cover  of  a  heavy 
cannonade,  apparently  with  the 
.purpose  of  turning  the  right  flank 
of  the  allies,  and  thereby  deter¬ 
mining  them  to  quit  the  position, 
at  the  risk  ot  losing  their  commu¬ 
nication  with  Portugal.  This  was 
necessarily  a  very  hazardous  move¬ 
ment  with  a  force  so  little  supe¬ 


rior  to  that  of  his  adversary,  and 
at  a-  distance  of  not  more  than  a 
thousand  yards  from  his  front. 
Lord  Wellington  immediately  per¬ 
ceived,  and  as  instantly  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  enemy’s  fault.  The 
right  was  reinforced  by  the  5th 
division  under  general  Leith,  which 
was  placed  behind  the  Arapiles, 
with  the  6th  and  7th  divisions  in 
reserve.  While  this  disposition 
was  being  made,  the  French  se¬ 
veral  times  attacked  the  village  of 
the  Arapiles,  but  without  effect, 
being  uniformly  repulsed  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  guards  which  oc¬ 
cupied  that  point ;  they  made  no 
alteration  however  in  their  gene¬ 
ral  arrangement,  apparently  not 
apprehending  any  attack,  and  pro¬ 
bably  construing  our  movement 
of  troops  to  the  left  as  intended 
merely  for  defensive  purposes. 

As  soon  however  as  it  had  been 
effected,  and  the  army  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  general  Pakenham 
with  the  3d  division,  supported  by 
the  Portuguese  cavalry  under  ge¬ 
neral  D’ Urban,  moved  rapidly  to 
the  attack,  formed  across  the  ene¬ 
my’s  flank  and  overthrew  every 
thing  opposed  to  him.  At  the 
same  time  general  Bradford’s  bri¬ 
gade,  the  5th  and  6th  divisions, 
and  the  cavalry  under  sir  Staple- 
ton  Cotton,  attacked  the  enemy 
in  front,  and  drove  his  troops  from 
one  height  to  another,  bringing 
forward  their  right  so  as  to  ac¬ 
quire  strength  upon  the  enemy’s 
flank  in  proportion  to  the  advance. 
A  Portuguese  brigade,  under  ge¬ 
neral  Pack,  had  been  ordered  to 
attack  the  height  of  the  Arapiles 
occupied  by  the  enemy ;  the  at¬ 
tempt  however  failed ;  and  soon 
after  a  body  of  French  cavalry, 
which  had  been  concealed  behind 
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the  height,  suddenly  rushed  for¬ 
ward  and  attacked  general  Clin¬ 
ton’s  division,  which  was  march¬ 
ing  in  second  line  in  columns  of 
battalions,  with  intervals  for  form¬ 
ation.  A  conflict  ensued,  of  which 
the  issue  was  doubtful;  when 
marshal  Beresford,  who  happened 
to  be  near  the  spot,  ordered  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  5th  division,  which 
was  in  the  second  line,  to  change 
its  front  and  bring  its  fire  on  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  by  which 
means  he  wasv  held  in  check  till 
general  Clinton  was  enabled  to 
form  his  two  right  battalions  into 
line ;  a  charge  from  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  the  French  from 
the  height. 

The  victory  was  now  decided : 
a  body  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  was 
charged,  overthrown,  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  cavalry  under  sir 
Stapleton  Cotton ;  and  every 
height  on  which  they  ventured  to 
form  was  successively  carried.  It 
was  in  this  charge  that  general  Le 
Marcjiant  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade.  The  right  of  the  French, 
however,  still  endeavoured  to 
maintain  its  ground;  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  fugitives  from  the 
left,  and  by  the  division  which 
had  been  driven  from  the  Ara- 
piles,  they  took  up  with  much 
skill  another  position,  nearly  ait 
right  angles  with  their  original 
line,  supported  by  masses  of  ca¬ 
valry  on  their  flanks,  and  covered 
by  artillery  which  was  so  placed 
as  to  sweep  the  whole  face  of  the 
steep  and  rugged  height  on  which 
they  were  posted.  General  Clin¬ 
ton’s  division,  however,  advanced 
to  attack  them  in  front ;  and 
moving  up  the  height  under  a 
most  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery,  to  which  they  did  not 


return  a  shot,  charged  with  the 
bayonet  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
a  point  of  the  height  which  com¬ 
manded  all  the  rest.  At  the  same 
time  general  Cole  attacked  on  their 
left  flank,  and  the  French  now  fled 
on  all  points.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  till  dark. 

The  fruits  of  this  brilliant  and 
decisive  victory  were  about  7000 
prisoners,  11  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  two  eagles.  The  enemy’s  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  spe¬ 
cifically  stated,  but  it  cannot  be 
taken  at  less  than  6000  men.  Our 
own  loss  on  this  head  amounted 
to  5000.  The  French  had  three 
generals,  Ferey,  Thomieres,  and 
Desgraviers  killed ;  and  five 
wounded,  among  whom  were  mar>- 
shal  Marmont  himself,  with  his 
second  in  command,  Clausel.  On 
our  side  we  have  already  noticed 
the  death  of  general  Le  Marchant. 
Among  our  wounded  were  five 
general  officers,  viz.  Beresford, 
Stapleton  Cotton,  Cole,  Leith, 
and  Alten. 

General  Clausel,  though  wound¬ 
ed,  continued  to  exercise  the  com¬ 
mand  to  which  he  had  succeeded 
when  marshal  Marmont  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  led 
his  discomfited  forces  by  a  rapid 
march  to  Alba  de  Tormes.  The 
Spanish  commander,  who  had  held 
the  castle  of  that  place,  had  pre¬ 
viously  abandoned  it  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  French ;  but  without 
notifying  the  circumstance  to  lord 
Wellington,  who  supposed  it  to  be 
still  occupied  by  a  Spanish  force;  • 
and  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
French  would  be  in  consequence 
compelled  to  retreat  by  the  ford  j 
of  Huerta,  directed  the  pursuit 
towards  that  point.  The  enemy 
therefore  was  thus  enabled  to  re- 
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|>&ss  the  Tormes  at  Alba,  without 
molestation  or  further  loss. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  by  far  the  most  decisive 
and  important  that  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  a  British  army  since 
the  times  of  Marlborough.  Be¬ 
fore  we  hasten  to  describe  the 
consequences  of  this  memorable 
day,  we  think  it  but  fair  to  give 
Marmont’s  own  account  of  the 
affair ;  though  it  will  be  seen  not 
to  differ  substantially  from  that 
which  we  have  already  laid  before 
the  reader. 

After  describing  the  various 
marches  and  countermarches  which 
had  been  made  by  both  armies 
since  the  advance  of  the  English 
general  upon  Salamanca,  down  to 
the  20th  of  July,  when  the  allied 
army,  after  falling  back  from  the 
Douro  upon  the  advance  of  the 
French,  resumed  its  position  on 
San  Christoval ;  he  proceeds  thus. 

*  On  the  21st,  having  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  enemy  did  not 
occupy  Alba  de  Tormes,  I  threw 
a  garrison  into  it.  The  same  day 
I  passed  the  river  in  two  columns, 
taking  my  direction  by  the  skirts 
of  the  woods,  and  establishing  my 
camp  between  Alba  de  Tormes 
and  Salamanca.  My  object  in 
taking  this  direction  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  movement  by  my  left,  in 
order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salamanca,  and 
fight  them  with  greater  advantage. 

I  depended  upon  taking  a  good 
defensive  position,  in  which  the 
enemy  could  undertake  nothing 
against  me,  and  in  that  case  be 
near  enough  them  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  first  faults  they  might 
make,  and  vigorously  attack  them. 

On  the  22d,  in  the  morning, 

I  went  upon  the  heights  of  Cal- 
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harassa  de  Azzeva  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy.  I  found  a  division 
which  had  just  arrived  there; 
others  were  in  march  for  the  same 
place.  Some  firing  took  place  for 
the  purpose  of  occupying  the  posts 
of  observation,  of  which  we  re¬ 
spectively  remained  masters.  Every 
thing  announced  that  it  was  the 
enemy’s  intention  to  occupy  the 
position  of  Tejares,  which  was  a 
league  in  the  rear  of  that  in  which 
he  then  was,  distant  a  league  and 
a  half  from  Salamanca.  They 
however  assembled  considerable 
forces  on  this  point ;  and  as  their 
movement  upon  Tejares  might  be 
difficult  if  all  the  French  army 
was  in  sight,  I  thought  it  right  to 
have  it  ready  to  act  as  circum¬ 
stances  required. 

‘  There  were  between  us  and 
the  enemy  some  isolated  points 
called  the  Arapiles.  I  ordered 
general  Bonnet  to  occupy  that 
which  belonged  to  the  position 
which  we  ought  to  take ;  his  troops 
did  so  with  promptitude  and  dex¬ 
terity.  The  enemy  ordered  theirs 
to  be  occupied,  but  it  was  com¬ 
manded  by  ours  at  250  fathoms 
distance.  I  had  destined  this  point, 
in  event  of  there  being  a  general 
movement  by  the  left  and  a  battle 
taking  place,  to  be  the  pivot  and 
point  of  support  of  the  right  to  all 
the  army.  The  1st  division  had 
orders  to  occupy  and  defend  the 
ridge  of  Calbarassa,  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  large  and  deep  ravine. 
The  3d  division  was  in  the  second 
line,  destined  to  support  it,  and 
the  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  were  at 
the  head  of  the  wood  en  masse  be¬ 
hind  the  position  of  the  Arapiles, 
and  could  march  equally  on  dll 
sides,  while  the  7th  division  occu¬ 
pied  the  left  head  of  the  wood,- 
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which  formed  a  point  extremely 
uneven,  and  of  very  difficult  ac¬ 
cess,  and  which  I  had  lined  with 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
light  cavalry  was  charged  to  clear 
the  left,  and  place  itself  in  advance 
of  the  7tli  division.  The  dragoons 
remained  in  the  second  line  to 
the  right  of  the  army.  Such  were 
the  dispositions  made  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  enemy 
had  his  troops  parallel  to  mine 
extending  his  right  by  leaning  to¬ 
wards  the  hill  of  Tejares,  which 
always  appeared  to  be  his  point 
of  retreat. 

After  this  account  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  had  taken  up,  which 
seems  sufficiently  strong,  and  one 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  forced  him  from,  the 
marshal  proceeds  to  describe  the 
circumstances  under  which  he 
made  that  further  movement  of 
his  left,  the  result  of  which  was 
so  disastrous  to  his  army.  ‘  There 
was,’  says  he,  ‘  in  front  of  the  ridge 
occupied  by  the  artillery,  another 
vast  ridge,  easy  of  defence,  and 
which  had  a  more  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  enemy’s  movements. 
The  possession  of  this  ridge  gave 
me  the  means,  in  case  I  should 
have  manoeuvred  towards  the 
evening,  of  carrying  myself  on 
the  enemy’s  communications  on 
Tamames.  The  post,  which  was 
otherwise  well  occupied,  was  im¬ 
pregnable,  and  in  itself  completed 
the  position  I  had  taken.  It  was 
beside  indispensably  necessary  to 
occupy  it,  seeing  that  the  enemy 
had  reinforced  his  centre,  from 
whence  he  might  push  forward  en 
masse  on  this  ridge,  and  commence 
his  attack  by  taking  this  important 
point.  In  consequence  I  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  the  5th  division  to  take 


position  on  the  right  extremity  of 
this  ridge,  the  fire  from  which 
exactly  crossed  that  from  Ara- 
piles  ;  to  the  7th  division  to  place 
itself  in  a  line  to  support  this ;  to 
the  2d  to  hold  itself  in  reserve 
to  the  latter ;  and  to  the  6th,  to 
occupy  the  ridge  at  the  head  of 
the  wrood,  where  a  large  number 
of  pieces  of  artillery  were  yet  re¬ 
maining.  I  gave  like  orders  to 
general  Bonnet  to  cause  a  regi¬ 
ment  to  occupy  a  point  situate  be¬ 
tween  the  great  ridge  and  the 
point  of  Arapiles,  which  defended 
the  entrance  to  the  village  of  Ara¬ 
piles  ;  and,  finally,  I  ordered  the 
commandant  of  the  dragoons  to 
leave  a  regiment  to  clear  the  right 
of  general  Foy,  and  to  push  the 
three  other  regiments  to  the  front 
of  the  wood,  on  the  flank  of  the 
second  division,  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  able,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  attack  the  ridge,  to  attack 
them  by  the  right  of  this  ridge, 
while  the  light  cavalry  should 
charge  his  left.’ 

The  marshal,  after  thus  stating 
the  object  of  his  movements,  goes 
on  to  complain  that  the  most  part 
of  them  were  performed  with  ir¬ 
regularity.  The  fifth  division, 
after  having  taken  the  post  as¬ 
signed  to  it,  extended  itself  on  its 
left  without  any  cause  or  reason. 
The  seventh  division,  which  had 
orders  to  support  it,  marched  to 
its  position  ;  and,  in  short,  the  se¬ 
cond  division  was  still  in  the  rear. 

‘  I  felt,'  says  the  marshal,  *  all 
the  consequences  which  might  re¬ 
sult  from  these  irregularities,  and 
I  resolved  on  remedying  them 
myself  on  the  spot,  which  was  a 
very  easy  matter,  the  enemy  as 
yet  not  having  made  any  move¬ 
ment  at  all.  At  the  same  time  I 
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received  the  report  of  the  enemy 
having  caused  fresh  troops  to  pass 
from  his  left  to  his  right ;  I  ordered 
the  third  and  fourth  divisions  to 
march  by  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  in 
order  that  I  might  dispose  them  as 
I  found  needful.  It  was  half  past 
four  o’clock,  and  I  went  to  the 
ridge,  which  was  to  be  the  object 
of  a  serious  dispute ;  but  at  this 
moment  a  shell  struck  me,  broke 
my  right  arm,  and  made  two  large 
wounds  in  my  right  side :  I  thus 
became  incapable  of  taking  any 
part  in  the  command.’ 

Marmont  then  relates,  that 
general  Bonnet,  who  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  command  as 
the  oldest  general  of  division, 
was  wounded  a  few  minutes  after 
himself ;  an  accident  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  prolong  the  uncertainty 
and  want  of  unity  of  action.  Af¬ 
ter  dwelling  on  the  evil  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  mischances,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  at  *  length  at  five  o’clock 
the  enemy  attacked  this  ill-formed 
wing  with  impetuosity ;  the  divi¬ 
sions  engaged  repulsed  the  enemy, 
and  were  themselves  repulsed  in 
their  turn ;  but  they  acted  with¬ 
out  concert  and  without  method. 
The  divisions  which  I  had  called 
to  sustain  the  point,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  situation  of  taking 
part  in  the  combat,  without  hav¬ 
ing  foreseen  it.  Every  general 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  sup¬ 
ply,  by  his  own-  particular  dispo¬ 
sitions  such  as  were  on  the  whole 
requisite  ;  but  if  he  could  attain  it 
in  part,  he  could  not  attain  it  com¬ 
pletely.  The  enemy  directed  his 
attacks  against  Arapiles,  which 
was  defended  by  the  brave  120th 
regiment,  and  was  there  repulsed, 
leaving  more  than  800  dead  on 
the  spot.  At  length  the  army 
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retired,  evacuated  the  ridges,  and 
fell  back  to  the  skirts  of  the  wood. 
There  the  enemy  made  fresh  ef¬ 
forts.  The  division  of  general 
Foy,  which  was  charged  with  the 
covering  of  the  retrograde  move¬ 
ments,  was  attacked  with  vigour, 
and  constantly  repulsed  the  ene¬ 
my.  From  this  moment  the  re¬ 
treat  was  effected  to  Alba  de 
Tormes,  without  being  disturbed 
by  the  enemy.  Our  loss  amounts 
to  aboutGOOO  men  hors  de  combat.7 

This  account  bears,  on  the 
whole,  such  a  general  character  of 
fairness,  that  we  are  the  more  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  estimate  given  in  the 
last  paragraph,  of  the  total  loss  of 
the  French ;  indeed  we  have  so 
good  an  opinion  of  marshal  Mar- 
mont’s  candour  and  honesty,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
number  there  stated,  has  been 
substituted  in  the  war-office  at 
Paris,  for  that  which  was  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  marshal’s  original  de¬ 
spatch.  In  every  other  respect, 
as  we  have  before  intimated,  we 
think  the  marshal’s  narrative 
equally  clear  and  fair ;  indeed  it 
bears  this  last  quality  in  a  degree 
altogether  remarkable  among  the 
compositions  of  the  French  mili¬ 
tary  gazette. 

The  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy 
was  vigorously  followed  up  on  the 
next  day :  our  cavalry  crossed 
the  Tormes  at  Alba,  and  coming 
up  with  the  French  rear-guard  at 
La  Serna,  general  Bocb,  with  a 
brigade  of  heavy  dragoons  of  the 
German  legion,  charged  and  broke 
them,  put  a  great  many  to  the 
sword,  and  made  above  900  pri¬ 
soners  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  effected  their  escape 
only  by  throwing  away  their  arms 
and  dispersing.  Two  days  after 
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the  battle,  however,  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery, 
from  the  army  of  the  north,  came 
up,  to  which  circumstance  the 
enemy  was  indebted  for  being  en¬ 
abled  to  continue  his  subsequent 
retreat  to  the  Douro,  with  compa¬ 
rative  security.  Our  pursuit  was 
moreover  necessarily  retarded  by 
the  increased  difficulty  of  procur¬ 
ing  supplies  as  we  drew  farther 
from  our  magazines.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  however, followed  as  far  as 
Valladolid,  which  place  he  reached 
on  the  80th  ;  and  finding  that  the 
French  had  directed  their  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  Burgos,  and 
with  such  rapidity  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  being  able  to  come  up 
With  them,  he  desisted  from  fur¬ 
ther  pursuit.  On  the  following 
day  he  crossed  the  Douro,  and 
marched  to  Avellar,  where  he 
established  his  head-quarters.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  however,  he 
broke  up  from  them,  and  marched 
towards  Madrid,  by  the  routes  of 
Segovia  and  St.  Ildefonso  :  gene¬ 
ral  Clinton’s  division,  and  some 
battalions,  were  left  behind  at  Avel¬ 
lar,  to  watch  the  line  of  the  Douro. 

This  movement  on  the  capital 
occasioned  the  utmost  alarm  and 
confusion  in  that  city.  It  had  in¬ 
deed  been  in  some  degree  appre¬ 
hended  ever  since  the  battle  of  Sa¬ 
lamanca  ;  the  knowledge  of  which, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  French  police 
could  not  prevent  from  reaching 
the  citizens,  and  calling  from  them 
the  most  unequivocal  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  delight  and  triumph.  .Jo¬ 
seph  and  his  partizans  were  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  for  flight,  when, 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
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of  the  9th,  some  soldiers,  who 
had  been  stationed  to  observe  the 
heights  of  Guadarrama,  gave  no¬ 


tice  that  they  saw  the  English 
battalions  descending  them.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  conceiv¬ 
ed  that  their  enemy  wTas  so  near 
them  ;  for  the  intelligence  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  throwing  the  whole  pa¬ 
lace  into  consternation  ;  and  after 
many  orders  and  counter-orders, 
it  was  at  length  determined  to 
leave  the  city  at  six  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  All  was  now  dis- 
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may  and  confusion  among  the  ad¬ 
herents  and  partizans  of  the  intru¬ 
sive  government.  A  few  hours 
was  all  that  was  left  them  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  flight. 
Some  sold  their  moveables  for 
half  their  value,  or  any  thing  they 
could  get  for  them  ;  turning  into 
money  whatever  they  could  save 
from  the  wreck  of  their  property. 
Joseph,  in  the  meanwhile,  was 
forming  an  immense  convoy  of  all 
the  plunder  that  he  had  the  time 
or  the  means  to  carry  off;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  seized,  without 
distinction,  all  the  horses,  mules, 
and  carriages  of  every  description 
that  his  satellites  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  The  confused  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  vehicles  and  animals 
crowded  the  public  places  of  the 
city  ;  innumerable  affrays  and  acts 
of  violence  took  place  between  the 
drivers  and  the  soldiery;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  night  the  capital 
was  a  scene  of  unintermitting 
alarm  and  tumult. 

In  the  morning  this  convoy  tvas 
with  some  difficulty  got  under 
weigh,  and  left  the  city  amid  the 
ill-suppressed  joy  of  the  populace. 
At  the  same  time  Joseph,  with  a 
body  of  about  2000  cavalry,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Naval  Carnero,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  movements  of  the  En¬ 
glish  army.  On  the  11th,  the 
allies  crossed  the  mountains  of 
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Naval  Serrada  and  Guadarrama  ; 
in  the  evening,  their  advance, 
which  was  composed  of  a  small 
corps  of  heavy  German  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  cavalry,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  general  D’Urban,  fell  in 
with  the  French  horse,  near  Ma- 
jahonda ;  and  a  skirmish  took 
place,  in  which  the  Portuguese  did 
not  altogether  maintain  the  ho¬ 
nourable  character  which  they  had 
of  late  acquired.  In  a  charge 
which  they  were  ordered  to  make, 
they  turned  before  they  reached 
the  enemy  ;  and  in  the  hurry  of 
their  flight,  they  upset  three  guns 
of  the  horse  artillery,  which,  in 
consequence,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  A  vigorous  charge 
from  the  German  horse  checked 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  who 
retired  as  soon  as  our  other  divi¬ 
sions  made  their  appearance,  after 
destroying  the  carriages  of  the 
captured  guns.  On  the  same 
evening  the  picquets  of  our  ad¬ 
vanced  cavalry  took  post  on  the 
mountains  which  overlook  Ma¬ 
drid. 

At  six  o’clock  next  morning 
Joseph  and  his  troops  hastily  left 
the  city,  marching  out  by  the  gate 
of  Toledo.  A  body  of  1700 
troops  was  left  in  the  Retiro  ; 
for  what  good  purpose  does  not 
immediately  appear  ;  unless  it  was 
to  restrain  any  movements  of  re- 
•  action  on  the  part  of  the  populace 
until  the  arrival  of  the  allies. 
About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  victorious  general  entered  the 
town  with  the  advance  of  the 
army  ;  and  was  hailed  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclamations  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  reconnoitre 
the  entrenchments  of  the  Retiro. 
The  defences  of  this  place  were 


found  to  consist  of  two  enclosures* 
of  which  the  one  was  so  exten¬ 
sive,  that  a  large  garrison  would 
be  required  for  its  defence ;  while 
the  other  was  so  small,  as  not  to 
afford  room  sufficient  to  endure  a 
cannonade.  Lord  Wellington  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  an  assault  upon 
the  greater  work,  by  the  success 
of  which,  the  garrison  was  driven 
into  the  other  inclosure.  In  this 
situation  they  were  about  to  be 
exposed  to  the  destructive  fire  of 
a  battery,  when  the  commanding 
officer,  feeling  that  further  resist¬ 
ance  would  be  unavailing,  sur¬ 
rendered  the  fort,  Aug.  13,  him¬ 
self  and  troops  becoming  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  :  180  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  were 
found  in  the  place.  On  the  same 
day  the  constitution  framed  by  the 
Cortes  was  proclaimed  ;  and  Don 
Carlos  de  Espana  was  named  to 
the  government,  ad  interim ,  of  the 
capital  and  its  province.  The 
whole  city  was  one  scene  of  festi¬ 
vity  and  triumph ;  and  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  successive  corps  of 
the  delivering  army,  was  greeted 
by  the  warmest  expressions  of 
welcome  and  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  people  of  all  classes  and  or¬ 
ders. 

To  the  general  of  the  allied 
army  in  particular  they  were  un¬ 
bounded  in  the  demonstration  of 
their  gratitude  and  admiration. 
On  the  22d  of  August  the  junta 
went  in  a  body  to  present  to  their 
deliverer  an  address  expressive  of 
their  sentiments  towards  him. 
‘The  inhabitants  of  Madrid,’  they 
said,  ‘  justly  celebrated  in  history 
for  their  heroic  patriotism,  and 
who,  in  the  glorious  struggle  in 
which  the  nation  is  engaged,  were 
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the  first  people  who,  without  other 
force  than  their  loyalty,  shed  their 
blood  to  defend  the  independence 
of  their  country,  and  the  rights  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign  ;  mani¬ 
fest  to  your  excellency,  by  the 
voice  of  their  magistrates,  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  they  feel  at  seeing,  in 
the  palace  of  their  kings,  the  illus¬ 
trious  conqueror  of  Vimiera  and 
Talavera,  the  deliverer  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  conqueror  of  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo  and  Badajoz;  the  hero  who, 
in  the  plains  of  Salamanca,  hum¬ 
bled  the  pride  of  our  perfidious 
and  cruel  enemies,  frustrated  their 
projects,  and  broke  the  chains 
which  disgraced  the  capital  of 
the  Spanish  empire;  a  memora¬ 
ble  victory,  which  history  shall 
present  to  the  remotest  poste¬ 
rity.’ 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  important  conse¬ 
quences  which  almost  immediately 
followed  the  fall  of  Madrid,  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula.  Upon  the 
advance  of  lord  Wellington  against 
Salamanca,  in  June  preceding, 
marshal  Soult  marched  to  Santa 
Martha,  with  a  force  of  about 
25,000  men,  with  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  corps  under  general 
Hill.  He  found,  however,  that 
officer  strongly  posted  on  the 
same  ground  which  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  British  army  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera ;  his  flanks  sup¬ 
ported  by  redoubts  and  batteries 
so  judiciously  disposed,  that  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  attack 
him.  Accordingly,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  he  again  fell  back  ;  and 
all  the  operations  in  this  quarter 
were  confined  to  a  few  cavalry 
skirmishes,  in  one  of  which  gene¬ 
ral  Slade’s  brigade  suffered  some 
loss  near  Maguida,  by  an  unex¬ 


pected  attack  on  the  part  of  a 
French  body  of  reserve. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca  necessarily  threw  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  several  French 
corps  dispersed  through  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  into 
the  utmost  alarm  ;  but  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  waited  to  observe  the 
movements  which  lord  Wellington 
would  make  in  consequence  of  his 
victory.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  English  army  had  entered 
Madrid,  Soult  at  once  felt  the 
danger  of  retaining  his  present 
position  in  Andalusia.  On  the 
24th  of  August,  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  that  intelligence  at  Ca¬ 
diz,  an  unusual  agitation  was  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  French  lines  before 
that  place,  which  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  were  about  to  aban¬ 
don  the  blockade ;  and  in  fact 
they  broke  up  the  same  night, 
marking  their  departure  by  the 
explosion  and  burning  such  stores 
and  ammunition  as  they  could  not 
carry  away.  The  destruction  of 
a  part  of  them  was  prevented  by 
a  sortie,  next  morning,  on  the  part 
of  the  garrison,  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  took  possession  of  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  military  stores, 
together  with  500  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  many  of  which  were  in  a 
serviceable  state,  and  of  thirty 
gun-boats. 

Soult’s  original  purpose  was  to- 
collect  his  force  in  Grenada,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  move  to  the  north 
or  the  east,  as  circumstances  might 
require ;  still  retaining,  for  the 
present  at  least,  a  garrison  in  Se¬ 
ville.  A  few  days,  however,  after 
the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  Ca¬ 
diz,  a  detachment  of  the  garrison 
marched  against  the  former  city, 
under  the  command  of  general 
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Cruz-Murgeon,  and  colonel  Sker- 
rett.  They  arrived  at  the  heights 
immediately  above  Seville  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th.  The  French 
advance  was  immediately  driven 
in,  and  the  Spanish  troops  attack¬ 
ed  a  redoubt  on  the  right ;  they 
were  repulsed,  however,  with  some 
loss.  By  a  subsequent  movement 
of  the  allied  force,  however,  the 
redoubt  was  turned,  and  its  com¬ 
munication  cut  off.  Colonel  Sker- 
rett  then  ordered  it  to  be  masked 
by  a  detachment  of  the  20th  Por¬ 
tuguese  regiment,  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  advanced  to  attack  the  city 
in  front,  while  general  Cruz  made 
a  circuit  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
take  it  on  the  flank  by  the  su¬ 
burb  ofTriana.  The  French  did 
not  attempt  to  defend  the  gate; 
but  on  entering  the  suburb,  the 
assailants  were  met  by  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  musquetry  at 
the  turning  of  the  street.  The 
grenadiers  of  the  guards,  how¬ 
ever,  rushed  forward,  and  drove 
every  thing  before  them.  The 
Spanish  corps  now  joined,  and  the 
allies  made  their  way  to  the  bridge. 
This  the  enemy  had  in  part  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  had  taken  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Two  guns  were  quickly  brought, 
the  fire  of  which  soon  dislodged 
them  ;  and  planks  being  thrown 
across  the  openings  on  the  bridge, 
the  English  and  Spanish  columns 
crossed  over  and  the  enemy 
fled  in  every  direction ;  leaving 
the  streets  strewed  with  their 
dead,  and  above  200  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  Our  loss 
was  comparatively  trifling.  It 
was  remarkable,  that  on  the  same 
night,  a  body  of  7  or  8000  French 
troops,  from  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Ronda  and  the  isle  of  Leon, 
approached  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  Seville,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  their  quarters.  But 
finding  it  was  already  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  allies,  and  believ¬ 
ing  the  force  in  possession  of  it  to 
be  that  of  general  Hill,  they  made 
a  precipitate  march  to  their  right, 
on  Carmona.  General  Ballaste- 
ros,  who  had  followed  them  from 
Ronda,  continued  to  harass,  their 
retreat  as  far  as  Grenada. 

General  Hill,  having  now  no¬ 
thing  further  to  fear  on  his  right, 
broke  up  from  Badajoz,  and  mov¬ 
ed  to  the  Tagus,  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  main  army ;  and 
the  British  force,  which  had  so 
long  garrisoned  Cadiz,  was  em¬ 
barked  for  Lisbon. 

The  Spanish  army  of  Gallicia 
had  been  left  on  theDouro,  charg¬ 
ed  with  the  reduction  of  the 
French  posts  on  that  river.  Tor- 
desillas  and  Astorga  were  soon 
compelled  to  capitulate :  this  last 
town  had  a  garrison  of  1200  men, 
who,  however,  stipulated,  that 
they  should  be  immediately  ex¬ 
changed.  A  similar  success  crown¬ 
ed  the  efforts  of  the  brave  Empe- 
cinado  at  Guadalaxara,  where 
700  Frenchmen  were  made  pri¬ 
soners. 

We  should  mention  here,  that 
an  expedition  had  been  sent,  un¬ 
der  sir  Home  Popham,  to  alarm 
the  French  posts  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Peninsula.  In  gene¬ 
ral  the  operations  of  this  little  ar¬ 
mament  were  scarcely  so  success¬ 
ful  or  so  important  as  might  have 
been  hoped  for.  It  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  reanimating  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Guerilla  bands  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  and,  with  their 
assistance,  the  port  and  city  of 
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Bilboa  was  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Another  diversion  had  been  in¬ 
tended  by  an  expedition  from  Si¬ 
cily,  which  was  intended  to  act  on 
Catalonia,  and  to  revive  and  re¬ 
organize  the  military  spirit  and 
resources  of  that  warlike  province. 
Accordingly,  a  body  of  6000  men, 
under  general  Maitland,  arrived 
off  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  July. 
Upon  consideration  of  the  means 
of  co-operation  possessed  by  the 
Spanish  troops  in  the  province,  as 
compared  with  the  disposable 
force  which  the  enemy  maintained 
there,  and  which  might  at  any 
time  be  menaced  by  a  detachment 
from  Suehet’s  army  in  Valentia, 
general  Maitland  thought  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  commit  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  province  to  a  con¬ 
test,  of  which  the  success  was  so 
doubtful.  These  reasons  were 
strengthened  when  the  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  French  had  de¬ 
feated  O’Donnel  with  considera¬ 
ble  loss,  July  21,  at  Castalla;  and 
that,  consequently,  there  was  little 
to  prevent  Suchet  from  marching 
his  whole  force  upon  any  point 
which  might  be  menaced  by  the 
British  expedition.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  general  Mait¬ 
land  thought  that  the  best  dispo¬ 
sition  he  could  make  of  his  force, 
was  to  throw  it  into  Alicant. 
O’Donnel,  after  his  defeat,  had 
fallen  back  into  Murcia,  leaving 
.that  fortress  entirely  open.  It 
has  been  remembered,  as  a  fact 
.strongly  indicative  of  the  low 
point  to  which  the  fortunes  of 
the  Spanish  people,  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  their  own  means,  were  re¬ 
duced  at  this  period,  that  the  only 
three  fortresses  yet  remaining  in 
their  hands,  viz*  Cadiz,  Cartha- 


gena,  and  Alicant,  were  garrisoned 
by  British  troops. 

Elevated,  as  lord  Wellington 
must  naturally  have  felt  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  gratitude  which 
greeted  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  his 
delight  must  have  experienced 
considerable  alloy  from  the  doubts 
which  he  could  not  but  entertain  as 
to  the  security  of  his  position  in 
the  rescued  capital.  The  force 
opposed  to  him,  independently  of 
that  of  Soult  in  the  south,  amount¬ 
ed  to  not  much  less  than  100,000 
men  ;  of  these  he  was  sure  a  large 
proportion  would  soon  be  concen¬ 
trated,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
him  from  Madrid;  and  against 
this  power,  the  40,000  British  and 
Portuguese,  which  had  advanced 
into  Castile,  could  have  little  or 
no  hope  of  maintaining  the  ground 
which  they  had  won.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  seemed  likely  to  afford  him 
but  little  assistance  ;  their  armies 
in  almost  every  quarter  had  been 
broken  up  and  dispersed  by  a  long 
unbroken  course  of  disaster  and 
defeat ;  the  government  appeared 
more  anxious  about  the  formation 
and  publication  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  than  busy  in  the  calling 
forth  and  organization  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  means  of  the  liberated  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  in  these  provinces 
themselves  the  spirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  betrayed  unequivocal  symp¬ 
toms  of  lassitude  and  exhaustion ; 
to  which  perhaps  the  very  suc¬ 
cesses  which  had  of  late  distin¬ 
guished  the  arms  of  their  allies 
may  partially  have  contributed, 
by  encouraging  the  persuasion 
that  they  of  themselves  were  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  task  of  consummat¬ 
ing  the  work  of  emancipation. 

The  Spanish  army  which  was 
considered  as  the  mofct  efficient  at 
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this  moment,  (official  accounts  re¬ 
presented  it  as  consisting  of  from 
25,000  to  30,000  men,)  was  that 
of  Gallicia,  under  general  Santo- 
cildes ;  and  it  was  probably  the 
hope  of  its  co-operation,  which, 
more  than  any  otherconsideration, 
determined  lord  Wellington  to 
direct  his  next  efforts  against  the 
north.  General  Clausel,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  Portugal,  had  lately  resumed 
his  activity, and  had  even  advanced 
to  the  Douro,  and  liberated  the 
garrisons  of  Zamora  and  Toro, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Gallician  army.  It  was  against 
this  force  that  lord  Wellington, 
after  some  deliberation,  deter¬ 
mined  to  advance  with  four  divi¬ 
sions,  the  other  two  divisions  of 
his  army  were  left  to  garrison 
Madrid.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was 
ordered  to  move  up  to  the  Ja- 
rama,  a  river  that  falls  into  the 
Tagus  a  little  below  Aranjuez,  in 
order  to  cover  the  capital  in  that 
direction.  In  case  Soult  should 
march  upon  Madrid,  general  Bal- 
lasteros,  who  was  now  put  in  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  Spanish  armies  in 
the  south,  was  desired  to  join  ge¬ 
neral  Hill;  or,  in  case  Soult  should 
fall  back  into  V alencia,  to  take  up 
a  position  at  Alcazar,  from  which 
place  he  would  be  able  to  threaten 
the  enemy’s  line  of  march  from 
that  province  to  Madrid.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were,  at  the  same 
time,  made  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  Gallician  army,  which  was 
designed  to  act  as  the  left  of  the 
allied  force,  in  its  advance  to  the 
north. 

Lord  Wellington  left  Madrid  on 
the  1st  of  September  ;  he  passed 
the  Douro  on  the  6  th,  at  the  fords 
ol  Herrera  and  El  Abroja ;  the 
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next  day  he  drove  the  enemy  from 
Valladolid,  and  at  Palencia  effect¬ 
ed  a  junction  with  the  army  of 
Gallicia.  The  actual  numbers  and 
efficiency  of  this  force,  however, 
grievously  disappointed  the  ex¬ 
pectations  which  had  been  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  official  statements 
respecting  it.  Instead  of  25,000 
men,  it  scarcely  mustered  half  that 
number  of  troops,  very  ill-fitted, 
by  their  equipments  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  acting  in  open  field 
against  the  French.  Clausel  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall  back  as  the  allies 
advanced,  without  making  any 
resistance,  till  the  17th,  when  he 
took  up  a  position  on  favourable 
ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Burgos.  Lord  Wellington  was 
here  in  hopes  of  bringing  him  to 
battle ;  and,  in  fact,  he  did  re¬ 
tain  his  position  until  the  allied 
force  was  almost  formed  for  ac¬ 
tion  ;  he  did  not,  however,  await 
the  attack,  but  again  broke  up, 
and  passing  through  Burgos,  where 
he  was  joined  by  9000  men  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  fell  back 
to  Briviesca,  leaving  a  garrison  in 
the  castle  of  Burgos.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  detached  a  force  of  7000 
men  to  invest  the  castle,  and  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  advanced  to 
Quintanapalla,  to  cover  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  siege. 

Our  army  was,  at  this  time, 
very  ill-furnished  for  an  operation 
of  this  nature.  Lord  Wellington 
had  with  him  only  three  heavy 
guns,  five  howitzers,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  battering  ammunition ; 
a  deficiency  which  is  ascribed,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  want  of 
means  of  transport,  but  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  fact,  that  the  British 
service  did  not,  as  yet,  include  the 
proper  establishments  of  supply 
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in  this  department.  The  place 
to  be  attacked  was  of  considerable 
strength.  The  castle  of  Burgos 
is  described  as  an  old  work,  occu¬ 
pying  an  oblong  conical  hill ;  the 
ancient  keep  on  the  summit  had 
been  converted  into  a  modern  case- 
mated  battery  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  height  was  encircled  by  an 
uncovered  scarp  wall  of  difficult 
access ;  and  between  these  de¬ 
fences,  the  French  had  thrown 
up  two  lines  of  field  works,  well 
supplied  with  cannon,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  picked  men.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  apparent  inadequacy 
of  his  means  for  the  reduction  of 
such  a  place,  lord  Wellington  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  attempt. 
Burgos  covered  the  only  depot  of 
ammunition  and  stores  which  now 
remained  to  the  enemy  in  this 
direction;  and  the  possession  of 
it  would  form  an  important  point 
of  support  in  the  ulterior  opera¬ 
tions  against  him. 

The  investment  was  begun  on 
the  19th  of  September.  On  the 
same  evening,  orders  were  given 
for  the  assault  of  a  breast-work, 
which  covered  the  tower  wall.  It 
was  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  by 
three  parties,  two  in  front  and  one 
in  the  rear ;  the  French  in  the 
work  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
in  which  they  were  seconded  by  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  castle  ;  and  we 
succeeded  only  at  the  expense  of 
400  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
It  was  next  attempted  to  carry  the 
wall  by  escalade,  and  to  effect  an 
establishment  on  the  space  between 
the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  and  the 
first  line  of  field  works.  Batte¬ 
ries  were  constructed,  under  the 
fire  of  which  our  troops  (Septem¬ 
ber  22)  advanced  to  the  attack ; 


they  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
summit  of  the  wall ;  but  they 
were  there  met  by  a  force  so  su¬ 
perior,  and  which  the  garrison  had 
the  means  of  continually  recruit¬ 
ing,  that  after  an  obstinate  strug¬ 
gle  they  were  driven  down  again 
with  much  loss.  It  was  now  at¬ 
tempted  to  batter  a  breach  in  the 
wall ;  for  this  purpose,  however, 
we  had  but  three  heavy  guns,  two 
of  which  were  soon  disabled  by 
the  superior  fire  of  the  castle. 
The  only  modes  that  remained  of 
effecting  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
were  by  sapping  and  mining.  Af¬ 
ter  an  ineffectual  experiment  of 
the  former  of  these  methods,  a 
gallery  was  struck  out,  and  driven 
under  the  wall ;  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  of  September,  it  was  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  a  breach  was  made. 
The  assault,  however,  was  defer¬ 
red,  as  the  opening  was  not  yet 
considered  large  enough,  but  when 
day-light  came,  it  was  found  that 
the  enemy  had,  by  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  additional  obstacles  already 
rendered  it  impracticable.  Steps 
were  then  taken  for  running  ano¬ 
ther  gallery  under  the  wall  ;  a 
second  explosion  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  October  ;  and  a  breach, 
in  every  respect  superior  to  the 
former,  was  thus  effected.  The 
24  th  regiment  was  immediately 
brought  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  effected  a  lodgment.  On 
the  following  day,  the  garrison 
sallied  out,  gained  the  lodgment, 
and  destroyed  it  before  they  could 
be  driven  back.  During  the  6th 
and  7th,  the  besiegers  were  enga¬ 
ged  in  enlarging  the  part  of  the 
lodgment,  which  was,  at  length, 
pushed  within  ten  yards  of  the 
enemy’ s  line  ;  in  spite  of  a  heavy 
and  very  destructive  fire  from  the 
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garrison,  who  fully  availed  them¬ 
selves  both  of  their  extensive 
front  and  their  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
plies  of  shells  and  ammunition,  to 
oppose  every  obstacle  to  the  be¬ 
siegers.  On  the  night  of  the  8th, 
they  made  a  second  sally ;  and 
again  succeeded  in  overpowering 
the  guard,  and  gaining  the  lodg¬ 
ment,  which  they  retained  posses¬ 
sion  of  long  enough  to  enable  them 
to  destroy  all  the  works  on  the  level 
between  the  second  line  and  the  out¬ 
er  wall.  About  this  time,  an  addi¬ 
tional  supply  of  ammunition  was 
received  from  Santandero,  and  it 
was  now  resolved  to  resort  to  the 
employment  of  our  artillery  ;  the 
howitzers  were  put  in  battery,  and 
by  their  fire  an  opening  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  defences  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  second  line.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  the  assault  was  given ; 
and  such  was  the  ardour  of  the 
assailants,  that  at  one  time  their 
success  seemed  assured.  After 
an  obstinate  struggle,  however, 
they  were,  at  length,  driven  back, 
with  a  loss  of  150  in  killed  and 
wounded.  A  few  days  after,  the 
siege  was  raised,  having  lasted 
thirty  days,  and  cost  the  assailants 
nearly  two  thousand  men.  This 
failure  lord  Wellington  attributed 
entirely  to  the  deficiency  of  our 
battering  materials.  He  gave,  at 
the  same  time,  the  highest  praise, 
not  merely  to  the  valour  and 
effort  of  the  troops,  but  to  the 
skill  with  which  these  exertions 
had  been  directed  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Burgoyne,  the  chief  engi¬ 
neer.  It  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  admitted,  that  the  skill,  acti¬ 
vity,  and  vigilance  displayed  by 
the  French  governor  and  garrison, 
were,  in  every  respect,  admirable. 
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The  governor  Was  general  Du 
Breton. 

A  convoy  of  heavy  artillery 
and  ammunition  was,  at  this  time, 
known  to  be  on  the  road  from 
Santander,  and  its  arrival  would, 
unquestionably,  have  enabled  lord 
Wellington  to  bring  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  castle  to  a  speedy 
and  favourable  termination ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  delay  that 
had  already  taken  place,  the  value 
of  the  post,  as  a  point  of  support 
for  further  operations,  was  neces¬ 
sarily  much  diminished,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  occurred  which 
rendered  a  prolongation  of  stay  in 
that  neighbourhood  a  matter  of 
doubtful  expediency.  A  force 
was  gathering  around  him  which 
he  could  hardly  resist,  and  which 
too  long  a  delay  might  render  him 
unable  to  elude.  Soult  had,  at 
length,  found  it  necessary  to  break 
up  from  the  south.  He  left  Gre¬ 
nada  on  the  15th  of  September, 
by  the  road  of  Caravaca,  and  on 
the  29th,  effected  his  junction 
with  the  army  under  Joseph,  at 
Albacete,  unmolested  by  the  Spa¬ 
nish  force  under  Ballasteros,  who, 
taking  offence  at  the  orders  which 
subjected  his  army  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  English  general,  had 
desisted  altogether  from  offensive 
operations  against  the  enemy. 
When,  subsequently,  a  decree  of 
the  Cortes  declared  the  duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  be  commander- 
in-chief  and  generalissimo  of  all 
the  Spanish  armies,  during  the 
co-operation  of  the  allied  forces, 
Rallasteros,  in  a  letter  to  the  mi¬ 
nister  at  war,  declared  that  he 
would  rather  resign  his  command 
than  obey  a  decree  so  degrading, 
as  he  termed  it,  to  the  honour  of 
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the  Spanish  nation;  the  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  shewed  the  neces- 
sary  firmness  on  this  occasion ; 
they  immediately  deprived  him  of 
his  command,  and  sent  him  a  pri¬ 
soner  to  the  fortress  of  Ceuta. 
His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  was 
universally  reprobated,  as,  besides 
insulting  the  lawful  authorities  of 
the  country  by  refusing  to  obey 
their  orders,  he  had  endangered 
the  public  interest,  in  remitting  his 
efforts  against  the  common  enemy, 
at  a  moment  when  their  exertion 
was  peculiarly  called  for.  General 
Virues  was  appointed,  ad  interim , 
to  succeed  him  in  the  command. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Jo¬ 
seph,  whose  army  by  the  junction 
of  Soult  had  been  increased  to 
60,000  infantry  and  10,000  ca¬ 
valry,  began  his  march  upon  Ma¬ 
drid.  The  intelligence  of  this 
movement  reached  lord  Welling¬ 
ton  on  the  21st  of  October,  and 
he  immediately  raised  the  siege  of 
Burgos.  The  same  night  he  filed 
the  whole  of  his  army  under  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  notwithstanding: 
the  fire  of  its  artillery,  from  which 
he  suffered  little  or  no  loss,  and 
crossing  over  the  bridge  of  the 
Arlanzon,  succeeded  by  this  bold 
manoeuvre  in  gaining  a  march  up¬ 
on  the  enemy,  who  did  not  come 
up  in  force  till  the  afternoon  of 
the  23d.  In  crossing  the  Hor- 
maza,  some  cavalry  affairs  took 
place,  in  which  the  enemy  had  the 
advantage.  On  the  evening  of  the 
24th,  the  army  took  up  a  position 
behind  the  Carrion  they  were 
here  joined  by  a  brigade  of  foot- 
guards,  which  had  been  sent  from 
England,  by  the  way  of  Corunna. 
On  the  26th,  the  army  resumed 

its  march,  and  crossed  the  Pisuer- 
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ga,  at  Cabezon.  On  the  29th,  they 
retired  from  this  position,  destroy* 
mg  the  bridge,  and  that  at  Valla¬ 
dolid,  and  the  same  day  passed 
the  Douro  at  Tudela.  The  bridge 
at  this  place,  together  with  those 
at  Toro  and  Zamora,  were  at  the 
same  time  destroyed.  The  French, 
however,  succeeded  in  pushing  a 
party  across  the  river  at  Torde- 
sillas,  who  unexpectedly  fell  upon 
the  guard  left  in  a  tower  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  and  gaining 
possession  of  the  post,  proceeded 
immediately  to  restore  the  com¬ 
munication.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  allied  army  made  a  move¬ 
ment  to  the  left,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  front  of  the  bridge, 
where  they  remained  until  the  6th 
of  November ;  when,  learning 
that  the  enemy  had  not  only  com¬ 
pleted  the  restoration  of  the  bridge, 
but  had  rendered  that  of  TorO 
also  passable,  lord  Wellington 
fell  back  to  Torrecilla  de  la  Orden, 
from  whence,  on  the  following  day, 
he  continued  his  retreat  to  Sala¬ 
manca,  in  front  of  which  city  h& 
resumed  his  old  position  of  Sah 
Christoval.  The  whole  retreat, 
of  about  150  miles,  though  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  very  superior 
in  numbers,  was  conducted  with 
the  most  perfect  coolness  and 
deliberation ;  our  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course  of  it,  little 
exceeded  eight  hundred  men. 

Souham,  who  now  commanded 
the  French  army,  did  not  push  his 
pursuit  beyond  the  Douro.  In 
the  mean  while,  Joseph  and  Soult 
advanced  upon  Madrid,  which 
they  entered  without  resistance  on 
the  first  day  of  November.  Sit* 
Rowland  Hill  had  broken  up  frorft 
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tlie  Jarama  on  the  30th  of  August, 
and  together  with  the  British  divi¬ 
sions  which  had  been  left  in  that 
capital,  had  retired  at  leisure  by 
the  pass  of  Guadarrama  and  Fon- 
tiveras,  and  recrossed  the  Tormes 
on  the  8th  of  November  at  Alba, 
where  he  left  a  strong  force  to 
garrison  the  town  and  castle. 

Soult  made  no  stay  at  Madrid, 
but  pushed  on  to  the  Tormes. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Souham’s 
army  ;  and  his  whole  force,  inclu¬ 
ding  Joseph  Buonaparte’s  guard, 
amounted  to  80,000  infantry  and 
13,000  cavalry.  Against  this 
imposing  mass,  lord  Wellington 
could  oppose  not  more  than 
48,000  infantry  and  5,000  cavalry. 
When,  therefore,  after  making 
some  demonstrations  against  Alba, 
the  French  proceeded  to  effect  the 
passage  of  the  river  (November 
14)  by  the  fords  of  Galisancho, 
above  that  place,  and  to  take  up  a 
position  near  Mozarbes,  threaten¬ 
ing  his  communication  with  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo,  Lord  Wellington 
felt  that  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  give  battle  or  to  retreat.  The 
choice  of  the  former  against  num¬ 
bers  so  superior  would,  in  his 
situation,  have  been  more  than 
imprudent ;  accordingly,  on  the 
15th  of  November,  he  broke  up 
from  San  Christoval,  fand  began 
his  march  to  Portugal.  In  the 
course  of  this  retreat,  before  an 
hostile  army  so  superior,  the  al¬ 
lies  suffered  little  from  the  enemy ; 
who,  indeed,  evinced  no  particular 
alacrity  of  pursuit.  A  body  of 
cavalry,  with  light  artillery,  fol¬ 
lowed  for  the  first  two  days,  but 
did  little  mischief;  the  whole  of 
our  casualties,  after  leaving  the 


Tormes,  did  not  exceed  50  killed, 
150  wounded,  and  170  prisoners. 
Among  these  last  was,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  lieutenant-general  sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Paget ;  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
which  had  penetrated  the  line  of 
march  between  two  divisions. 

Little,  however,  as  they  were 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  army 
suffered  much  from  fatigue  and 
insufficient  supplies.  From  the 
time  of  their  leaving  San  Chris¬ 
toval,  the  weather  was  uniformly 
cold  and  rainy,  and  the  roads  deep 
and  difficult. 

On  the  1 8th,  head-quarters  were 
formed  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Sdon 
after,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  again  fallen  back  from 
the  Tormes,  when  the  army  was 
put  into  its  winter  cantonments, 
extending  from  Lamego  on  the 
left  to  the  pass  of  Bejar  on  the 
right. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  army  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  very  little 
in  advance  of  that  which  it  held 
at  the  beginning;  the  campaign 
was,  nevertheless,  for  the  brilliancy 
of  its  general  character,  and  the 
importance  of  its  results,  among 
the  most  memorable  in  military 
annals.  The  two  frontier  for¬ 
tresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Vittoria  had  been  captured  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  hostile  army ; 
a  great  battle  had  been  gained ;  the 
capital  temporarily  occupied,  and 
more  than  half  Spain  permanently 
rescued  from  the  yoke ;  and  .  all 
this  in  spite  of  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  more  than  doubled  our 
own. 
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The  commencement  of  the  year 
1812  forms  one  of  the  most  mark¬ 
ed  and  interesting  crises  which 
are  presented  by  the  page  of  mo¬ 


dern  history.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  most  high  and  palmy  state 
of  the  fortunes  of  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  being,  whose  career  we  have 
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been  fated  to  follow  through  so 
many  volumes  of  this  work.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  the  history 
of  Europe  has  consisted  of  little 
else  than  the  tale  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  reader  has  seen 
him,  from  the  moment  at  which, 
in  the  meridian  of  youth,  he  took 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy 
to  that  with  which  we  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged,  mounting  hy  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  victory  and  conquest 
unparalleled  either  in  their  rapi¬ 
dity  or  extent,  to  a  consummation 
of  greatness  to  which  the  records 
of  civilized  man  afford  nothing  at 
all  comparable.  His  empire  might 
be  said  to  comprehend  within  its 
limits  all  that  was  worth  reign¬ 
ing  over  in  continental  Europe. 
France  and  Italy,  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  were  imme¬ 
diately  and  avowedly  subjected  to 
his  rule  ;  and  perhaps  there  is,  in 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  little  to 
tempt  even  the  wishes  of  a  reason¬ 
able  ambition.  He  had  lately  con¬ 
solidated  his  dynasty  by  a  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  in  the  year  preced¬ 
ing,  this  alliance  had  been  crowned 
by  the  birth  of  a  son  ;  an  event 
which  seemed  to  give  the  last 
crown  to  the  fabric  of  his  prospe¬ 
rity.  Nothing  appeared  now  want¬ 
ing  for  the  permanency  of  that 
fortune,  save  the  exercise  of  that 
degree  of  moderation  and  content' 
ment  which  one  would  think  no 
difficult  task  in  a  man  who,  from 
aeing  a  subaltern  officer  in  the 
French  army,  had,  in  less  than 
wenty  years,  made  himself  abso- 
ute  master  of  three-fourths  of  the 
uvilized  world. 

But  however  obvious  was  the 
ourse  which  Napoleon  ought  to 
iave  pursued,  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  neither  our  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  individual, 
nor  indeed  the  universal  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nature  of  man  would 
lead  us  to  expect  any  such  for¬ 
bearance  on  his  part.  Man  is  the 
ereature  and  slave  of  habit ;  hence 
it  is  that  in  all  such  cases  we  sel¬ 
dom  see  that  enjoyment  of  pos¬ 
session  will  compensate  for  the 
stimulus  of  acquisition.  The  ap¬ 
petite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ; 
the  views  enlarge  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  ascent ;  the 
attainment  of  one  height  only 
opens  to  the  vision  the  yet  loftier 
Alps  that  remain  to  be  overcome. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  operation  of  human  feel¬ 
ings  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Buonaparte  con¬ 
sidered  his  past  conquests  only  as 
the  means  of  those  which  he  had 
yet  to  achieve.  And  if  such  a 
feeling  be  in  itself  not  unnatural, 
in  him,  perhaps,  more  than  in 
most  conquerors,  it  was  excusable. 
He  was  yet  in  the  prime  and  full 
vigour  of  his  life  ;  at  the  age  at 
which  most  other  military  leaders 
or  successful  usurpers  have  only 
commenced  their  career  of  com¬ 
mand.  His  past  successes  had 
been  marked  by  a  character  of  ra¬ 
pidity  and  decisiveness  so  uniform 
and  so  unexampled,  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  was  tempted  to 
ascribe  to  his  arms  something  of 
that  fated  irresistibility  which  his 
enemies  were  already  disposed  to 
attribute  to  them,  or  should  con¬ 
ceive  that  there  was  a  peculiarity  in 
his  destiny  which  secured  him  from 
the  ordinary  chances  of  reverse  or 
failure.  In  some  respects,  too, 
repose  was  forbidden  to  him  by 
the  very  circumstance  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  He  could  scarcely  hope  that 
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the  people  whom  lie  had  subdued 
to  be  the  instruments  of  bis  great¬ 
ness,  would  continue  to  endure 
the  yoke  he  had  imposed  on  them 
at  any  other  price  than  a  continued 
succession  of  those  glories  which, 
by  dazzling  their  reason,  and  in¬ 
flaming  their  vanity,  he  well  knew 
would  dispose  them  cheerfully  to 
submit  to  all  the  sacrifices  he  ex¬ 
acted  from  them. 

It  must  also  be  confessed  that 
there  yet  remained  two  objects, 
the  effecting  of  which  naturally, 
and  almost  necessarily,  made  a 
part  of  his  scheme  for  the  remo¬ 
delling  of  the  political  state  of 
Europe  ;  and  which,  had  he  ac¬ 
complished  the  execution  of  them, 
might  in  some  degree  have  atoned 
for  the  mischief  of  his  other  at- 
chieveraents — we  mean  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Poland,  and  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Greece.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  meditated  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  both  these  pro¬ 
jects  ;  and  probably  expected  to 
meet  with  no  great  difficulty  in 
carrying  them  into  effect ;  for  in 
both  countries  he  had  reason  to 
calculate  upon  the  hearty  co-ope¬ 
ration  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  chief  obstacle  would 
be  Russia  ;  which  was  now  the 
only  one  of  the  continental  states 
that  yet  preserved  her  resources 
unmutilated ;  a  war  with  that 
power  was  therefore  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  as  the  next  political  movement 
of  the  French  ruler  ;  and  having 
once  effectually  disabled  her,  he 
might  naturally  look  for  little  in¬ 
terruption  or  resistance  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  ulterior  purposes 
in  Europe.  And  as  far  as  go¬ 
vernments  were  concerned,  he  did 
not,  perhaps,  reckon  without  suf¬ 
ficient  grounds  ;  but  in  this  calcu¬ 


lation  he  overlooked  a  power,  the 
nature  and  strength  of  which  he 
never  understood,  and  whose  hos¬ 
tility  he  had  provoked  beyond  all 
hope  of  conciliation  or  compro¬ 
mise.  Throughout  nearly  all  the 
foreign  countries  subjected  to  his 
sway,  the  people  were  mustering 
in  silent  array  against  a  tyranny 
that  now  seemed  to  offer  no 
hope  of  relaxation  or  change,  and 
were  awaiting  but  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and 
wreak  an  exemplary  revenge  on 
the  head  of  the  oppressor.  Italy, 
perhaps,  may  be  said  to  form  an 
exception  to  this  remark  ;  in  the 
only  alternative  of  subjugation 
which  was  presented  to  their  pros¬ 
pect,  the  inhabitants  of  that  fine, 
rich,  ill-fated  region  would,  in  all 
probability,  prefer  the  yoke  even 
of  France  to  that  of  Austria. 
But  throughout  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  and  Holland,  there 
was  but  one  feeling  of  bitter  and 
concentrated  hatred  against  the 
oppressor ;  and  to  such  as  were 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
popular  mind  in  those  countries  it 
required  no  great  acuteness  of 
political  vision  to  foresee  that 
the  first  great  disaster  which  met 
his  arms  would  be  the  signal  of  al¬ 
most  universal  insurrection  against 
his  power. 

It  is  impossible  that  Buona¬ 
parte  could  have  been  altoge¬ 
ther  unconscious  of  this  ;  but  he 
either  underrated  the  danger,  or 
turned  his  mind  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  it,  as  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  any  very 
engrossing  object  are  apt  to  do ; 
or  perhaps  he  had  become  so  in¬ 
toxicated  by  habitual  and  invaria¬ 
ble  success,  that  the  possibility 
of  a  great  failure  had  ceased  to 
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'occur  to  him.  It  might,  indeed, 
have  been  expected  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  case  of  Spain 
would  a  little  have  sobered  his 
•views  in  this  respect,  and  have 
taught  him  that  to  circumvent  or 
corrupt  a  besotted  government,  or 
to  disperse  its  armies,  is  not,  in 
every  instance,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  subjection  of  a  great 
nation. 

It  had  been  long  known  that 
-many  important  differences  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  cabinets  of  the 
Thuilleries  and  St.  Petersburgh  ; 
and  indeed  the  belief  was  general 
that  both  parties  only  awaited  the 
-completion  of  their  preparations 
to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  open 
hostility.  With  respect  to  the 
ground  of  these  differences,  we 
should  perhaps  give  the  truest  as 
well  as  shortest  account  of  the 
case  by  resolving  them  in  the  fact 
-that  Russia  was  the  only  conti¬ 
nental  state  that  yet  retained  her 
honour  and  independence,  together 
with  the  will  and  the  power  to 
maintain  it ;  and  that  it  was  there¬ 
fore  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Napoleon  would  regard  her  with 
that  jealousy  and  suspicion  which 
naturally  engender  continual  to¬ 
pics  of  dispute. 

The  first  ostensible  ground  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  Russia 
seems  to  have  been  offered  by  the 
spoliation  of  the  states  of  the  duke 
of  Oldenburg,  which  made  a  part 
of  the  measure  adopted  by  Buo¬ 
naparte,  in  1810,  for  the  re-union , 
as  he  called  it,  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns  to  the  French  empire.  By 
a  treaty  concluded  in  1773  Russia 
abandoned  all  her  rights  to  certain 
-parts  of  Holstein,  and  received 
from  Denmark,  in  exchange,  the 
countries  of  Oldenburgh  and  De- 


benhorst,  which  were  erected  into 
a  duchy,  in  favour  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Holstein 
Gottorp,  to  which  the  imperial 
family  now  on  the  throne  of  Rus¬ 
sia  is  known  to  belong  :  the  pre¬ 
sent  duchess  of  Oldenburg  wTas, 
moreover,  a  sister  of  the  emperor, 
who,  under  these  circumstances, 
naturally  took  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  little  territory 
in  question,  and  he  accordingly 
protested  against  the  transaction 
at  the  time,  in  a  circular  address¬ 
ed  to  the  several  courts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  commercial  relations  of 
France  and  Russia  formed  another 
ground  of  dispute.  By  her  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  continental  system  the 
export  trade  of  Russia  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed,  and  the  course 
of  exchange  was,  in  consequence, 
turned  so  much  against  her,  that 
the  Russian  government  thought 
it  necessary  to  diminish  the  evil  by 
a  new  tariff,  published  December 
19,  1810,  which  restrained  and 
prohibited  the  importation  of  a 
great  number  of  articles  of  foreign 
production.  These  prohibitions 
included  a  great  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  industry  and  growth 
of  France,  and  Buonaparte  affect¬ 
ed  to  consider  the  measure,  as  of 
so  unfriendly  a  character  that  he 
made  it  the  pretext  for  calling  out 
the  conscription  for  the  year  1811. 
At  the  same  time  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  levy  was  ordered  in  Poland; 
the  French  army  in  Germany  was 
reinforced,  and  its  head- quarters 
removed  from  Ratisbon  to  Ham¬ 
burgh.  Alexander  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  corresponding 
demonstrations  on  his  side,  and 
the  army  on  his  Polish  frontier 
received  considerable  accessions 
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of  troops.  Both  sides  now  saw 
the  crisis  to  which  things  were  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  prepared  accord¬ 
ingly,  although  as  yet  they  were 
equally  liberal  in  their  assurances 
of  amicable  intentions. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  de¬ 
sign,  Buonaparte  placed  much  de- 
pendance  on  the  effects  of  the 
war  with  Turkey,  in  which  he  had 
managed  to  involve  the  emperor 
of  Russia.  Russia  finding  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  strengthen  her  force  on 
the  Polish  frontier,  had  been 
obliged  to  recall  a  portion  of  her 
army  from  the  Danube.  General 
Kutusof,  who  had  lately  succeed¬ 
ed  count  Kamenskoi,  in  the  com¬ 
mand  in  that  quarter,  had,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  been  reduced  to  confine 
himself  to  defensive  operations  ; 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  1811,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  grand  vizier, 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rudschuk  ;  the 
Russians  succeeded  in  repelling 
the  attack  ;  but  Kutusof  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  remain  any 
longer  on  the  south  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  ;  he  therefore  repassed  the 
river,  having  previously  destroyed 
the  fortifications  of  Rudschuk. 

The  news  of  this  check  to  the 
Russian  arms  seems  to  have  en¬ 
couraged  Buonaparte  to  assume  a 
more  undisguised  tone  towards 
that  power.  On  the  3rd  of  Au¬ 
gust  following,  in  the  diplomatic 
circle  at  the  Thuilleries,  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  one  of  those  indecent 
but  characteristic  sallies  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  before 
disgraced  his  court ;  he  openly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Russian  ambassador, 
and  loudly  and  bitterly  accused 
his  government  of  the  most  perfi¬ 
dious  conduct  towards  Trance. 


At  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  his  mind  was  made  up 
for  wrar,  and  that  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season  alone  induc¬ 
ed  him  to  defer,  till  another  year, 
the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
At  the  same  time  he  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  induce  the  Otto¬ 
mans  to  persevere  in  their  contest 
with  Russia.  The  divan,  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  their  late  success,  seem 
to  have  wanted  no  incentives  on 
that  score.  They  had  already  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube  ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  August  their  army  passed 
the  river ;  but  a  terrible  disaster 
quickly  checked  their  hopes.  Ku¬ 
tusof  ordered  a  strong  body  to 
cross  the  Danube,  above  Ruds¬ 
chuk,  and  to  attack  the  Turkish 
reserve  which  remained  on  the 
right  of  the  river.  This  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  the  30th  of  September  ; 
the  Turks  were  unexpectedly  fal¬ 
len  upon,  overpowered,  and  driven 
into  Rudschuk;  and  their  main 
force,  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
thus  cut  off  from  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  right  bank,  after  en- 
during  a  blockade  of  some  weeks, 
was  obliged,  by  the  want  of  pro¬ 
visions,  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
This  event  altogether  discouraged 
the  divan,  who  now  consented  to 
treat  for  peace,  and  a  congress  for 
that  purpose  was  opened  at  Bu¬ 
charest,  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Napoleon,  in  the  meanwhile, 
hastened  his  preparations ;  the 
garrisons  of  Dantzic  and  those  of 
the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  were 
reinforced  ;  the  French  army  in 
Germany  already  amounted  to 
100,000  men,  and  was  daily  in¬ 
creasing.  Treaties  of  alliance, 
defensive  and  offensive,  were  con- 
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eluded  with  Austria  and  Prussia. 
The  former  of  these  powers 
agreed  to  place  at  the  disposition 
of  France  a  body  of  30,000  men, 
and  sixty  cannon ;  and  Prussia, 
who  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
entire  dissolution  of  what  remain¬ 
ed  of  her  monarchy  was  one  of 
the  steps  which  Napoleon  contem¬ 
plated  as  preliminary  to  his  Rus¬ 
sian  war,  was  glad  to  purchase  a 
prolongation  of  her  existence,  for 
the  present  at  least,  by  agreeing 
to  furnish  20,000  men,  and  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  to  supply  the 
French  army  with  the  necessary 
provisions  during  its  march  across 
her  states. 

Since  a  French  general  had 
been  called  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  Napoleon 
naturally  calculated  upon  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  that  government  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  designs  against 
a  state  which  it  considered  as  its 
natural  enemy  ;  and  the  late  con¬ 
duct  of  which,  in  the  spoliation 
of  Finland  seemed  to  assure  it  an 
additional  source  of  hatred  on  her 
part.  Bernadotte,  how  ever,  had  as 
yet  shewn  no  particular  disposition 
to  unnecessary  subserviency  to¬ 
wards  his  late  master  ;  indeed  the 
equivocal  manner  in  which  he  had 
executed  the  continental  system 
in  Sweden,  had,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  called  forth  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
French  ruler,  who,  in  the  month 
of  January,  this  year,  ordered  his 
troops  to  take  possession  of  Swe¬ 
dish  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of 
Rugden.  He  subsequently  offer¬ 
ed  to  restore  these  territories,  and 
to  guarantee  to  Sweden  the  re¬ 
possession  of  Finland,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  she  entered  frankly  into 
his  war  against  English  commerce, 
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and  assist  him  with  30  or  40,000 
men  against  Russia.  Bernadotte, 
however,  rejected  the  proffer  ;  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  success  of  the 
projected  attack  upon  Russia  ;  and 
it  was  clear  that  as  long  as  he  re¬ 
tained  the  friendship  of  that  power, 
and  of  England,  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  France.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  5  th  of  April,  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  defensive  and  offen¬ 
sive  wras  concluded  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  between  Russia  and  Swe¬ 
den,  by  which  the  possession  of 
Norway  wras  guaranteed  to  Swe¬ 
den,  and  a  body  of  Swedish  troops 
was  engaged  to  act  in  co-operation 
with  those  of  Russia,  against  the 
French. 

Buonaparte  still  affected  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  break  with  Russia, 
and  the  day  after  the  signature  of 
his  treaty  with  Prussia,  February 
13th,  he  despatched  Colonel  Czer- 
nichef,  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  who  was  then 
at  Paris,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  with 
a  proposal  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  existing  differences  :  he  offer¬ 
ed  an  indemnity  for  the  duke  of 
Oldenburgh,  repeated  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  his  having  no  intention 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
a  subject  respecting  which  the 
Russian  government  had  always 
manifested  an  extreme  jealousy  ; 
and  proposed  to  adjust  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  by  a  system  of 
licence,  which  should  be  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  both  parties,  upon 
condition  that  Russia  persisted  in 
maintaining  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  for  the  exclusion 
of  English  produce. 

Although  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  entertained  little  doubt  but 
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that  the',  overture  was  merely  a: 
pretext,  lie  would  not  have  declin¬ 
ed  to  treat  upon  the  basis  propos¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  learnt  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  that  the  French  army 
had  entered  Prussia,  having  push¬ 
ed  its  left  and  centre  as  for  as  the 
Oder,  and  its  right  to  the  Elbe. 
The  emperor  considered  these 
movements  as  little  less  than 
overt  acts  of  hostility  ;  he  imme¬ 
diately  set  off  for  Wilna,  where 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army 
were  established ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  orders  to  prince 
Kurakin,  his  ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  represent  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  that  no  friendly  relations 
could  be  established  between  the 
two  courts,  unless  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  neutrality  of  Prussia 
were  first  assured  ;  and  that  any 
negociation  upon  other  points  must 
have  for  its  base  a  formal  engage¬ 
ment  for  the  entire  evacuation  of 
the  Prussian  states  and  fortresses. 
It  was  further  demanded  that  the 
garrison  of  Dantzic  should  be 
placed  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
stood  previous  to  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1811  ;  and  that  Swedish  Po¬ 
merania  should  be  evacuated. 
Upon  these  conditions,  Russia 
consented  to  open  a  negociation 
for  the  settlement  of  the  other 
points  of  dispute,  on  the  grounds 
proposed  in  the  proposal  transmit¬ 
ted  by  colonel  Czernichef. 

Prince  Kurakin  accordingly 
addressed  a  note,  April  18th,  to 
this  effect,  to  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  For  a  fort¬ 
night  it  received  no  answer,  and 
when  the  prince,  in  a  second  note, 
complained  of  this  delay,  the  French 
minister  contented  himself  with 
enquiring  whether  he  possessed 
full  powers  for  the  conclusion  of  a 


treaty  on  the  basis  he  had  prcv> 
posed.  The  prince  easily  obvia* 
ted  this  difficulty  ;  but  a  few  day& 
after  Buonaparte  cut  short  the 
negociation,  by  leaving  his  capital,, 
and  setting  out  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  army. 

Before  he  quitted  Paris,  how¬ 
ever,  Napoleon  thought  proper, 
though  with  what  motive  is  not 
very  obvious,  to  try  the  effect  of 
an  overture  with  the  English  go¬ 
vernment.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
the  duke  of  Bassano  was  directed 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  British 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afr 
fairs,  in  which,  after  lamenting  the 
evils  which  had  been  brought  upon 
Europe  by  the  war  between  France 
and  England,  and  stating  that  the 
emperor,  ‘  constantly  actuated  by 
sentiments  friendly  to  moderation 
and  peace,  was  pleased  again  to 
make  a  solemn  and  sincere  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of 
war  he  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula 
and  of  the  two  Sicilies  were  the 
points  of  difference  which  appear* 
ed  least  to  admit  of  being  adjusted, 
and  that  he  was  authorized  to  pro¬ 
pose  an  arrangement  of  them  on 
the  following  basis.  ‘  The  inte¬ 
grity  of  Spain  shall  be  guaranteed. 
France  shall  renounce  all  idea  of 
extending  her  dominions  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  The  present  dy¬ 
nasty  shall  be  declared  indepen¬ 
dent  ;  and  Spain  shall  be  governed 
by  a  national  constitution  of  her 
Cortes. 

‘  The  independence  and  inte¬ 
grity  of  Portugal  shall  be  gua¬ 
ranteed,  and  the  house  ofBraganza 
shall  have  the  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity. 

£  The  kingdom  of  Naples  shall 
remain  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
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sent  monarch,  and  the  kingdom  .of 
Sicily  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the 
present  family  of  Sicily. 

‘  As  a  consequence  of  these 
stipulations,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sicily,  shall  be  evacuated  by  the 
French  and  English  land  and  naval 
forces.’ 

With  respect  to  the  other  objects 
of  discussion,  the  French  minister 
proposed  that  they  should  be  ne- 
gociated  upon  the  basis  that  each 
power  should  retain  that  of  which 
the  other  could  not  deprive  it  by 
war, 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  an¬ 
swer  to  this  overture,  inquired 
what  was  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  words  ‘  actual  dynasty  of 
Spain,’  and  ‘  national  constitution 
of  the  Cortes.’  If,  as  the  prince 
regent  feared,  they  were  intended 
to  apply  to  the  brother  of  the 
French  ruler,  and  the  Cortes  form¬ 
ed  under  his  authority,  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  commanded  ex¬ 
plicitly  to  declare,  that  obligations 
of  good  faith  did  not  permit  his 
royal  highness  to  receive  a  pro¬ 
position  for  peace  founded  on  such 
a  basis.  But  if  the  expressions 
were  meant  to  designate  the  ac¬ 
tual  government  of  Spain,  exer¬ 
cising  the  sovereign  authority  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  lord 
C.  said  that  the  prince  regent  was 
ready  to  enter  into  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  upon  the  basis  which  had 
been  transmitted. 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this 
letter,  the  French  emperor  having, 
as  we  have  seen,  left  Paris  almost 
immediately  after  its  arrival  there. 
The  letters  themselves  were  not 
published  until  the  July  following, 
when  they  first  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur  ;  together  with  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  prince  Kura¬ 


kin  and  the  duke  of  Bassanq. 
Parliament  was  then  still  sitting, 
and  some  notice  was  taken  of  the. 
overture  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  Mr.  Whitbread,  as  might 
be  expected,  highly  blamed  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  returning 
such  an  answer  to  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  The  proposal  had  been 
called  perfidious  ;  he  said  he  saw 
no  ground  for  the  imputation,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  although  he 
knew  it  was  an  unpopular  doc¬ 
trine,  that  France  had  always  been 
sincere  in  her  overtures  for  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  Buonaparte 
sent  another  messenger  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  in  the  person  of 
his  aid-de-camp,  the  count  of  Nar- 
bonne,  who  was  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Wilna,  with  a  renewal  of 
the  offers  formerly  made  through 
colonel  Czernichef.  The  imme¬ 
diate  purpose  of  this  second  mis¬ 
sion  does  not  appear,  or  upon 
what  ground  it  was  expected  to 
produce  any  other  result  than  the 
former  one.  Alexander  answered 
by  referring  to  the  proposition 
which  he  had  made  through  prince 
Kurakin,  and  by  refusing  to  treat 
except  upon  the  preliminary  basis 
which  that  minister  had  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  demand. 

At  the  same  time,  the  French 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh 
had  been  instructed  to  solicit  pei> 
mission  to  repair  to  Wilna,  in 
order  that  he  might  represent  to 
the  emperor,  that  the  preliminary 
demand  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
Prussian  states  w'as  equally  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  dignity  of  France  and 
the  independence  of  Prussia,  as 
implying  a  right  of  interference  in 
the  mutual  arrangements  which 
these  two  states  had  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  make.  Alexander,  hew- 
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ever,  refused  the  required  per¬ 
mission,  and  desired  the  French 
minister  to  address  any  commu¬ 
nication  he  might  have  to  make, 
by  writing  to  the  chancellor  of 
state. 

All  hope  or  pretence  of  nego- 
ciation  was  now  at  an  end.  At 
Dresden,  Napoleon  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  emperor  and  empress 
of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  several  of  the  vassal  kings 
and  princes  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  who  had  come  to 
pay  the  homage  of  their  respect 
and  duty  to  the  conqueror.  Per¬ 
haps  the  pitch  of  power  and  great¬ 
ness  to  which  this  extraordinary 
man  had  attained,  was  never  more 
strikingly  manifested  than  on  this 
occasion.  ‘  He  was  there,’  to  use 
the  words  of  an  eye  witness,  M. 
de  Praedt,  ‘  truly  the  king  of 
kings ;  upon  him  all  eyes  w^ere 
turned ;  around  him  assembled 
all  the  illustrious  guests  who 
had  met  in  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  Saxony.  The  influx  of  stran¬ 
gers,  of  officers,  of  courtiers ; 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  cou¬ 
riers  crossing  each  other  in  every 
direction  ;  the  crowd  which  rush¬ 
ed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  at 
the  slightest  movement  of  the 
emperor,  pressing  on  his  foot¬ 
steps  and  gazing  at  him  with  an 
air  of  astonishment  and  admira¬ 
tion  ;  the  expectation  of  great 
events  which  was  depicted  on 
every  countenance ;  the  confidence 
of  one  side  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  other  ; — all  this  formed  a  pic¬ 
ture  the  most  grand,  the  most 
interesting  ;  and  the  most  splendid 
monument  that  has  been  raised  to 
the  power  of  Napoleon.’ 

It  may  be  taken,  indeed,  as  the 
highest  point  of  the  orbit  which 


he  was  destined  to  trace }  from 
that  moment  his  fortune  declined, 
and  with  a  velocity  surpassing 
even  the  rapidity  of  his  ascent. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  count 
of  Narbonne  returned  from  his 
mission  to  Wilna,  with  the  answer 
which  we  have  before  given.  In 
his  conversation  with  his  friends, 
the  count  said  that  he  found  Alex¬ 
ander  in  the  best  attitude  possible, 
neither  dejected  nor  boastful ;  that 
the  emperor  had  expressed  to  him 
his  regret  for  the  rupture  of  his 
alliance  with  Napoleon  ;  he  said, 
that  he  had  not  began  the  quar¬ 
rel  ;  that  the  power  and  talents  of 
the  French  emperor  were  well 
known  ;  but  that  he  had  only  to 
take  the  map  of  Russia,  and  he 
would  see  that  there  was  room 
enough  ;  and  that,  for  his  own 
part,  it  was  only  in  the  depth  of 
Siberia  that  he  would  sign  a  peace 
ignominious  to  his  empire. 

On  the  day  following  that  of  the 
return  of  the  count  of  Narbonne, 
Napoleon  set  out  to  put  himself  :r& 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  It  is 
fitting  to  give  some  account  here 
of  the  composition  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  force,  perhaps  the 
largest  that  was  ever  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  theatre  of  European 
warfare.  The  grand  army,  as  it 
was  called,  was  divided  into  thir¬ 
teen  corps  d’armee,  and  four  corps 
of  reserved  cavalry.  The  guard, 
composed  of  fifty- four  battalions 
and  thirty-five  squadrons,  w’as 
commanded  by  marshals  Lefebvre, 
Mortier,  and  Bessieres.  The  first 
corps  under  marshal  Davoust, 
consisted  of  five  divisions  of  in¬ 
fantry,  and  one  of  light  cavalry  ; 
the  second,  commanded  by  Oudi- 
not,  was  composed  of  two  French 
divisions  from  Swiss  regiments. 
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and  a  division  of  light  cavalry. 
Ney’s  corps  was  the  third,  formed 
of  three  divisions  and  the  Wur- 
temburgh  auxiliaries.  The  fourth 
corps  was  that  of  the  viceroy 
Eugene,  composed  of  four  Italian 
divisions,  besides  cavalry.  Three 
divisions  of  Polish  infantry,  with 
one  of  light  cavalry,  composed 
the  fifth  corps,  under  prince  Jo¬ 
seph  Poniatowski.  The  sixth  was 
commanded  by  count  Gouvion  St. 
Cyr,  and  included  the  Bavarian 
contingent  in  two  divisions.  The 
seventh,  under  general  Reynier, 
was  formed  of  two  Saxon  divi¬ 
sions.  Two  Westphalian  divi¬ 
sions,  under  Junot,  formed  the 
eighth  corps.  The  ninth,  under 
marshal  Victor,  composed  one 
French  and  two  German  divisions, 
and  two  brigades  of  cavalry.  The 
tenth,  commanded  by  marshal 
Macdonald,  included  one  Polish, 
one  German,  and  two  Prussian 
divisions.  The  eleventh,  which 
was  confided  to  marshal  Auge- 
reau,  consisted  of  five  divisions, 
counting  not  less  than  eighty- 
three  battalions  and  thirty-seven 
squadrons,  and  was  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  lines  of  the  Elbe, 
the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Prussia.  The  Austrian 
auxiliaries  formed  a  separate  di¬ 
vision,  which,  it  was  stipulated  by 
the  treaty,  should  act  under  the 
direct  orders  of  their  commander, 
prinee  Schwartzenburgh. 

The  following  has  been  given 
as  the  summary  of  the  number 
of  troops  which  entered  the  Rus¬ 
sian  territory  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  under  the  command  of 
Napoleon.  It  is  founded  on  the 
official  documents  contained  in  the 
war  office  at  Paris. 


The  infantry  is  stated  at  491,953 

The  cavalry .  96,579 

The  artillery  and  engi¬ 


neer  troops  ....... .  21,526 


Givingin  all  an  amountof  61 0,058 
who  actually  crossed  the  Russian 
frontier.  If  to  these  be  added 
the  number  of  men  absent  at  the 
time  from  their  regiments,  and 
which  is  reckoned  at  37,100,  the 
effective  of  the  several  corps  will 
be  found  to  amount  to  647,158. 

The  number  of  horses  employed, 
including  those  belonging  to  the 
officers  of  infantry  and  draught 
horses,  amounted  to  182,711  ;  to 
which,  if  we  add,  as  before,  the 
number  of  absent,  4,400,  the  ef¬ 
fective  is  found  to  be  187,111. 
The  artillery  was  composed  of 
not  less  than  1,372  pieces,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  sixty  attached  to  the 
Austrian  corps,  and  the  130  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  siege  of  Riga. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  summary  given  above  of 
the  numbers  of  men  does  not,  of 
course,  include  the  commissaries, 
suttlers,  servants,  bakers,  masons, 
and  other  non-military  individuals, 
which  are  commonly  found  in  the 
suite  of  a  marching  army,  and  the 
crowd  of  which,  in  this  case,  was 
multiplied  beyond  all  former  ex¬ 
ample. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  Russian  army  was  distributed 
as  follows.  In  Finland,  the  corps 
of  count  Steingell,  consisting  of 
30,500  men  ;  at  Petersburgh,  that 
of  the  grand  duke  Constantine, 
composed  of  28,500  men ;  the 
corps  of  count  Wittsgenstein,  of 
34,290  men,  was  placed  in  Livo¬ 
nia  and  Courland ;  that  of  general 
Baggo worth,  consisting  of  47,500, 
in  the  governments  of  Wilna  and 
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Witebsk ;  general  Essen  com¬ 
manded  a  force  of  41,000  men  in 
the  governments  of  Grodno,  Minsk, 
and  Mohilew.  In  Wolhynia  and 
Podolia,  nine  divisions,  containing 
104,322  men,  formed  the  army  of 
prince  Bagrathion ;  on  the  Danube, 
general  Kutusof  commanded  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  amounting 
to  87,000  men,  besides  19,500 
men,  which  were  left  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  10,000  in  Caucasus,  23,700 
in  Georgia,  and  10,600  at  Mos¬ 
cow. 

At  the  commencement  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  a  new  distribution  took 
place  of  the  command  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  force  on  the  western  fron¬ 
tier  ;  it  was  now  divided  into  two 
armies ;  the  first  commanded  by 
general  Barclay  de  Tolly,  minister 
at  war,  consisted  of  104,200  in¬ 
fantry,  20,500  cavalry,  12,000  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  9,000  Cossacks  and 
Tartars.  The  second,  under  prince 
Bagrathion,  comprehended  40,800 
infantry,  7,800  cavalry,  4,150  ar¬ 
tillery,  4,500  Cossacks.  Besides 
these,  there  was  organized,  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  ope¬ 
rations,  a  third  army  of  the  west, 
commanded  by  general  Tormasof, 
and  composed  of  35,000  infantry, 
10,000  cavalry,  3,000  artillery, 
and  4,500  Cossacks.  According 
to  this  enumeration,  the  effective 
of  the  Russian  force  destined  to 
act  against  the  French,  amounted 
to  about  240,000  regular  troops 
and  18,000  Cossacks;  from  which, 
if  we  deduct  a  twentieth  for  those 
absent  or  on  the  hospital  list,  it 
will  leave  about  228,000  regular 
and  17,000  Cossacks  present  in 
the  field.  This  statement  does 
not  include  the  garrisons  of  Riga 
and  Dunaburg. 

Napoleon,  as  w:e  have  seen,  left 


Dresden  on  the  28th  of  May ;  he 
arrived  at  Thorn  on  the  3d  of 
June,  and  at  Dantzic  on  the  7th  ; 
here  he  spent  five  days,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Konigsberg,  where 
he  stayed  four  days,  reviewing 
the  several  corps  of  the  centre  of 
his  army  ;  on  the  1 7th,  he  began 
his  march  from  that  place,  and 
passing  by  Insterburg  and  Gum- 
binnin,  arrived  on  the  21st  of  June 
at  Wilkowiski,  whence  he  issued 
the  following  proclamation. 

‘  Soldiers/  the  second  war  of 
Poland  has  commenced.  The 
first  was  brought  to  a  close  at 
Friedland  and  Tilsit.  At  Til¬ 
sit,  Russia  swore  eternal  alliance 
with  France,  and  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  ;  she  now  violates  her  oaths. 
She  refuses  to  give  any  explana-. 
tion  of  her  strange  conduct  until 
the  French  eagles  have  repassed 
the  Rhine,  leaving  by  such  a 
movement  our  allies  at  her  mercy. 
Russia  is  dragged  along  by  a  fa¬ 
tality.  Her  destinies  must  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Should  she  then  con¬ 
sider  us  as  degenerate  ?  Are  we 
no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  ?  She  of¬ 
fers  us  the  alternative  of  war.  The 
choice  cannot  admit  of  hesitation. 
Let  us  then  march  forward  ;  let 
us  pass  the  Niemen  ;  let  us  carry 
the  war  into  her  territory.  The 
second  war  of  Poland  will  be  as 
glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the 
first,  but  the  peace  which  we  shall 
conclude  will  be  its  own  guarantee, 
and  will  put  an  end  to  that  proud 
and  haughty  influence  which  Rusr 
sia  has,  for  fifty  years,  exercised 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.’ 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this 
was  the  first,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  open  denunciation  of  war 
which  Buonaparte  published  upon 
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entering  upon  this  gigantic  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  several  corps  of  the  inva¬ 
ding  army  were,  in  the  mean  while, 
hastening  toward  the  Russian 
frontier.  Napoleon  himself  moved 
upon  Kowno  with  the  imperial 
guard,  die  first,  second,  and  third 
corps  of  infantry,  and  the  first 
and  second  of  cavalry.  The  vice¬ 
roy,  with  the  fourth  and  sixth  in¬ 
fantry,  and  the  third  of  cavalry, 
marched  by  Marienpol  on  Pilony. 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  with  the 
fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  corps, 
and  Latour  Maubourg’s  cavalry, 
moved  by  Novogorod  upon  Grod¬ 
no.  At  the  extremity  of  the  right, 
Schwartzenburg,  with  his  Austri¬ 
ans,  marched  by  Lemberg  and 
Lublin  upon  southern  Lithuania, 
and,  on  the  left,  Macdonald,  with 
the  tenth  corps,  remained  can¬ 
toned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tilsit.  The  number  of  fighting 
men  put  in  motion  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  477,000,  of  which  80,000 
were  cavalry. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  of 
the  2 2d,  Napoleon  transferred  his 
head-quarters  to  a  village  near 
Kowno,  and  at  day-break  next 
morning  mounted  his  horse,  and 
having  disguised  his  appearance 
by  a  Polish  hat  and  cloak,  he  re¬ 
connoitred  the  line  of  the  Niemen. 
He  then  gave  orders  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  three  bridges  to  be 
thrown  across  the  river  above 
Kowno.  The  work,  however,  was 
deferred  until  night,  when  the 
communications  were  completed 
without  molestation  from  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  during  the  two  following 
days  the  army  defiled  over  them. 

The  Russian  army  was  disse¬ 
minated  over  too  large  a  space  to 


be  capable  of  opposing  this  pas¬ 
sage  ;  it  had,  therefore,  been  pre¬ 
viously  arranged  on  the  part  of 
the  several  generals,  that  their  for¬ 
ces  should  fall  back'  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  the  point  of  meet¬ 
ing  was  fixed  at  Swentsiany,  as 
being  equally  distant  from  Kei- 
dany,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
extreme  right  of  the  first  army, 
and  Lida,  which  formed  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  left  wing.  When 
the  news  of  the  passage  of  the 
Niemen  reached  Wilna,  Alexan¬ 
der  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  the  tone  of  which  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  moderation.  4  For 
a  long  time,v  said  the  emperor, 

4  we  have  observed  on  the  part  of 
the  French  emperor  a  line  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  hostile  to  Russia  ;  but  we 
have  always  hoped  to  avert  it  by 
means  of  peace  and  conciliation. 
At  length,  however,  finding  that 
these  offensive  measures  were  con¬ 
tinually  renewed,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  complete  and  assem¬ 
ble  our  armies ;  but  we  still  flat¬ 
tered  ourselves  that  we  might 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  by 
remaining  within  the  frontiers  of 
our  empire,  in  an  attitude  purely 
defensive.  But  our  hopes  have 
been  deceived.  The  French  em¬ 
peror,  in  suddenly  attacking  our 
army  at  Kowno,  has  been  the  first 
to  declare  war.  Finding  him,  there¬ 
fore,  inaccessible  to  the  desire  of 
preserving  peace,  nothing  remains 
to  us  but  to  invoke  to  our  assist¬ 
ance  the  Almighty,  who  knows  and 
defends  the  truth,  and  to  oppose  our 
forces  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

4  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind 
the  commanders,  the  officers,  and 
the  soldiers,  of  their  duty  and 
their  courage.  The  blood  of  the 
valiant  Slavonians  flows  in  their 
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veins.  Warriors,  you  defend  your 
religion,  your  country,  your  li¬ 
berty.  I  am  with  you.  God  is 
against  the  aggressor.’ 

On  the  same  day,  the  emperor 
wrote  a  letter  to  count  Soltikof,  the 
governor  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in 
which  he  informs  him  of  the  ag¬ 
gression  of  the  French,  and  an¬ 
nounces  his  resolution  not  to  lay 
down  liis  arms  as  long  as  a  single 
hostile  soldier  remained  on  the 
Russian  territory. 

The  passage  of  the  Niemen 
being  completed,  Napoleon,  on 
the  26th,  hastened  to  advance,  by 
forced  marches,  upon  Wilna.  The 
Russians,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
arranged  to  abandon  that  place  ; 
Napoleon  arrived  in  sight  of  it  on 
the  27th,  and  next  day  at  noon 
made  his  entry  without  resistance. 
The  Russians,  after  destroying 
their  magazines  in  the  place,  had 
fallen  back  on  Swentsiany. 

At  Wilna,  Napoleon  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  stay  of  some 
days,  to  wait  for  the  coming  up  of 
the  other  corps  ;  and  he  had  thus 
early  in  the  season  a  sufficient  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  would  have  to  contend  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign.  On  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  the  weather, 
which  had  hitherto  been  fine,  sud¬ 
denly  changed,  and  for  five  days 
it  rained  incessantly  and  in  tor¬ 
rents.  The  Lithuanian  roads,  al¬ 
ways  bad,  became,  in  consequence, 
almost  impracticable.  In  the 
course  of  three  days’  march,  more 
than  five  thousand  horses  had  pe¬ 
rished  from  fatigue.  The  provi¬ 
sion  waggons,  so  necessary  for  the 
troops,  since  the  exhausted  coun¬ 
try  afforded  little  or  no  supply  of 
i  that  kind,  could  not  come  up. 
Thousands  of  stragglers  fell  be¬ 


hind  ;  disease  already  made  its 
appearance  among  the  troops,  and 
within  six  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  the  hospitals  of 
Wilna  were  crowded  with  sick. 

At  Wilna,  Buonaparte  busied 
himself  in  organizing  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Lithuania  ;  he  crea¬ 
ted  a  provisional  government,  di¬ 
vided  the  province  into  inten¬ 
dancies,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  gend’ 
armerie,  and  the  levy  of  six  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  and  five  of  ca¬ 
valry.  At  Wilna,  he  was  soon 
joined  by  his  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  duke  of  Bassano,  who 
was  attended  by  several  of  the 
ministers  and  charge-d’affaires  of 
the  powers  in  alliance  with  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  diet  had 
been  assembled  at  Warsaw,  at  the 
suggestion,  no  doubt,  of  the  par- 
tizans  of  Napoleon.  Count  Czar- 
toryski  presided  over  this  assem¬ 
bly  as  grand  marshal.  On  the 
28th  of  June,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  committee  which 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  nation,  the  diet  signed  an  in¬ 
strument  declaring,  in  the  face  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  before  the 
whole  Polish  nation,  that  they 
had  no  other  object  or  wish  but 
to  rejoin  the  fragments  of  their 
co<  ntry,  dismembered  by  the  most 
unjust  violence,  and  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  existence  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  diet  then  passed  a  decree, 
by  the  first  article  of  which  it 
constituted  itself  a  general  confe¬ 
deration  of  Poland;  and  then,  in 
this  new  character,  declared  that 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
body  of  the  Polish  nation,  were 
re-established.  All  portions  of 
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the  Polish  territory  were  invited 
to  join  the  confederation,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  enemy’s  removal 
should  enable  them  to  do  so.  It 
was  further  decreed,  that  a  depu¬ 
tation  should  be  sent  to  the  king 
of  Saxony,  duke  of  Warsaw,  to 
request  of  him  to  accede  to  the 
general  confederation  of  Poland  ; 
and  that  another  should  be  charged 
to  present  to  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  act  of  the  confederation, 
and  beg  of  him,  ‘  to  encircle  the 
cradle  of  reviving  Poland  with 
his  awful  protection.’  During  its 
recess,  the  confederation  delegated 
all  the  powers  with  which  it  was 
invested  to  a  general  council,  se¬ 
lected  from  itself,  and  resident  at 
Warsaw. 

It  is  observable,  that  this  in¬ 
strument  contains  no  expression 
which  limited  the  promise  of  re¬ 
generation  to  the  provinces  of 
Russian  Poland,  or  gave  any 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  Aus¬ 
trian  fragment  of  the  late  king¬ 
dom  was  to  be  included  in  its  ap¬ 
proaching  restoration  and  revival. 
It  is  difficult  too  to  understand  in 
what  manner  the  rights  of  the  kino- 

.  ;  O  O 

of  Saxony,  as  grand  duke  of  W ar- 
saw,  were  to  be  respected  in  this 
work  of  regeneration.  It  is  clear 
that  the  diet  was  not  acting  under 
the  authority  of  that  prince  ;  since 
the  decree  as  we  have  seen  con¬ 
tains  an  article  providing  that  a 
deputation  should  be  sent  to  Dres¬ 
den  to  request  his  accession  to  the 
act  of  confederation. 

Soon  after  the  deputation  wait¬ 
ed  upon  Napoleon  at  Wilna,  to 
claim  his  sanction  and  protection  ; 
a  similar  language  marked  the 
speech  of  the  president  to  the  em¬ 
peror.  ‘  Say,  Sire,  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  exists,  and  that  declarav 


tion  will  to  the  world  be  equivalent 
to  the  reality.  We  are  sixteen 
millions  of  Poles,  among  whom 
there  is  not  one  whose  blood, 
whose  arm,  whose  fortune  is  not 
devoted  to  your  majesty.  Every 
sacrifice  will  appear  light  to  us 
when  it  is  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  our  native  country  from  the 
Dwina  to  the  Dniester,  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Oder.  A  sin¬ 
gle  word  from  your  majesty  will 
devote  to  you  every  arm,  every 
effort,  every  heart.’ 

Buonaparte,  however,  it  seems, 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that 
single  word.  Indeed  his  answer  on 
this  occasion  is  not  very  clear  ;  and 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  not  a  step  had  been  taken  by 
the  diet  without  his  sanction,  or 
rather  his  specific  direction,  he  did 
not  appear  to  think  the  time  was 
yet  come  for  him  to  speak  without 
reserve  as  to  his  intentions.  “  In 
my  situation,”  said  he,  “  I  have 
many  interests  to  conciliate,  many 
duties  to  perform.  Had  I  reigned 
during  the  first,  second,  or  third 
partition  of  Poland,  I  would  have 
armed  all  my  people  for  her  sup¬ 
port.  As  soon  as  victory  enabled 
me  to  restore  your  ancient  laws  to 
your  capital,  I  did  it— without 
prolonging  a  war  which  would 
have  continued  to  spill  the  blood 
of  my  subjects.  I  applaud  all 
you  have  done,  I  authorize  the 
efforts  you  wish  to  make ;  I  will 
do  every  thing  that  depends  on 
me  to  second  your  resolutions.  I 
have  held  to  you  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  since  my  first  appearance 
in  Poland  ;  I  must  add  here  that 
I  have  guaranteed  to  the  emperor 
of  Austria  the  integrity  of  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  and  that  I  cannot  sanc¬ 
tion  any  manoeuvre,  or  any  move- 
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meht,  which  may  tend  to  disturb 
the  peaceful  possession  of  what 
remains  to  him  of  the  Polish  pro¬ 
vinces.  Let  Luthuania,  Samogi- 
tia,  Witepsb,  Polotsk,  Mohilow, 
Volhynia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia, 
be  animated  with  the  same  spirit 
that  I  have  seen  in  Great  Poland, 
"and  Providence  will  crown  with 
success  your  holy  cause.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  put  any  other 
construction  on  the  purpose  of 
this  language,  except  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  wished  to  keep  himself 
from  the  responsibility  of  any 
specific  engagement  towards  the 
Poles  ;  and  perhaps  thought  to 
persuade  Austria  that  the  insur¬ 
rection  on  their  part  was  wholly 
spontaneous,  and  not  the  result 
of  any  direct  encouragement  on 
his  part.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  could  entertain 
the  hope  of  making  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  the  dupe  of  so  gross  an 
artifice.  Some  motive  of  this 
kind  he  evidently  must  have  had, 
for  he  could  not  but  be  sensible 
that  the  language  which  he  used 
on  this  occasion  was  of  a  nature 
not  only  to  puzzle  the  understand¬ 
ing,  but  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  Polish  insurgents.  And  this 
effect  was  actually  produced  ;  no¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  rising, 
properly  so  called,  took  place  in 
any  of  the  provinces  occupied  by 
the  French  arms. 

While  Buonaparte  was  busy  at 
Wilna,  with  the  organization  of 
his  new  conquests,  as  he  consi¬ 
dered  them,  several  corps  of  his  - 
army  continued  their  march.  Ou- 
dinot  moved  upon  the  Dwina  ; 
Murat,  with  his  cavalry,  and  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  pursued  the 
Russians  on  the  road  to  Swent- 
siany  ;  a  considerable  force,  under 


Davoust,  was  pushed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Ochmiany,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  junction  of 
the  army  of  Bagrathion  with  that 
of  Barclay  de  Tolly.  Barclay 
had  resolved  to  continue  his  re¬ 
treat  to  Drissa,  where  an  intrench¬ 
ed  camp  had  been  formed,  and 
orders  had  been  sent  to  Bagra¬ 
thion  and  Plato  f  to  fall  back  in 
the  same  direction.  With  this 
view  he  began  his  march,  by  the 
road  of  Willecka,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  advices  from  Platof  that 
Davoust  had  interposed  his  whole 
force,  stated  to  amount  to  60,000 
men,  by  taking  up  a  position  at 
Wicknew.  Bagrathion,  therefore, 
retrograded,  and  took  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Minsk,  but  he  had  scarcely 
began  his  march  upon  that  place 
when  he  learnt  that  Davoust’s 
troops  had  already  reached  Ra- 
kow,  and  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  make  his  way  to  Minsk  with¬ 
out  running  the  risk  of  a  battle, 
the  chances  of  which,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  were  entirely  against  him. 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to 
take  the  only  road  to  the  Bere- 
zyna  which  yet  remained  open  to 
him,  by  Neswige  and  Bobruisk. 

The  main  army,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  reached  the  camp  of 
Drissa.  Much  labour  had  been 
expended  upon  this  encampment, 
which  was  situated  on  the  left  of 
the  Dwina,  in  a  curve  which  is 
formed  by  the  river,  between 
Drissa  and  Bredziowo,  and  de¬ 
fended  in  front  by  ten  redoubts, 
each  of  which  was  covered  by  en¬ 
trenchments,  with  palisadoes  in 
the  ditches.  Notwithstanding  the 
strength  of  this  position,  it  was 
soon  seen  that  it  would  be  dange¬ 
rous  to  attempt  to  maintain  it. 
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Buonaparte  Was  evidently  pushing 
the  mass  of  his  forces  on  his  right ; 
by  remaining  at  Drissa,  therefore, 
the  Russian  army  ran  the  risk  of 
being  turned  on  its  left,  and 
thrown  back  upon  the  sea,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  communications  with 
the  interior  of  the  empire.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  abandon 
the  camp,  and  to  follow  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dwina,  by  Polotzk, 
towards  Witebsk ;  a  movement 
which  had  the  additional  recom¬ 
mendation  of  facilitating  the  j  unc¬ 
tion  of  the  main  army  with  that 
Bagrathion.  Count  Wittgenstein 
was  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drissa,  with  a  body  of  25,000 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  road  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

At  Polotsk  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  left  the  army,  and  set  off 
for  Moscow.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Russian  government  had 
not  been  prepared  for  that  enor¬ 
mous  superiority  of  force  which 
Napoleon  had  put  in  motion  ;  and 
they  now  found  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
sort  ,  to  additional  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  means  for  maintaining  the 
contest.  On  the  23rd  of  June  an 
edict  had  been  issued  from  the 
camp  at  Drissa,  ordering  a  new 
levy  of  recruits  throughout  the 
government  of  White  Russia,  Po- 
dolia,  Wolhynia,  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia.  At  Polotsk  Alexander 
published  two  proclamations,  one 
of  these  was  directed  to  the  city 
of  Moscow,  in  which  he  calls  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  and 
sacred  city  to  come  forward  at 
this  crisis  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
its  ancient  reputation  for  patriot¬ 
ism  and  devotion  ;  the  other  was 
addressed  to  his  subjects  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  dwelt  upon  the  danger  to 
which  the  state  was  exposed,  and 
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the  necessity  there  was  that  all 
orders  and  classes  should  exert 
themselves  to  work  out  its  salva¬ 
tion.  These  proclamations  were 
dated  the  25th  of  June  ;  on  the  1st 
of  July,  Alexander  reached  Mos¬ 
cow,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  warmest  demonstrations  of  at¬ 
tachment.  On  the  4th  the  nobles 
and  merchants  were  invited  to 
assemble  respectively  in  the  em¬ 
peror’s  palace.  Upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  nobles  unanimously  agreed 
to  levy,  throughout  their  domains, 
ten  out  of  every  hundred  males, 
for  the  service  of  the  army,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  clothing  and 
victuals  at  their  own  expense.  A 
similar  ardour  of  zeal  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  merchants ;  who, 
after  hearing  the  imperial  procla¬ 
mations  read,  resolved  that  a  pro¬ 
portionate  sum  should  be  levied 
on  the  capital  of  each,  in  order 
to  meet  the  expenses  required  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  After 
making  various  arrangements  for 
the  arming  and  administration  of 
the  provinces  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  capital ;  Alexander 
continued  his  journey  to  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburgh. 

Barclay,  in  the  meantime,  con¬ 
tinued  his  march.  On  the  24th 
of  July  he  repassed  the  Dwina,  at 
Witepsk,  and  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  took  up  a  po¬ 
sition  behind  the  Luczissa,  a  rivu¬ 
let  which  falls  into  the  Dwina, 
about  a  league  from  Witepsk. 
The  fourth  corps,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  count  Osterman,  was 
placed  in  advance,  at  Ostrowno. 
On  the  26th  and  27th  this  corps 
was  hotly  engaged  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  French.  Bar¬ 
clay  supported  it  by  considerable 
reinforcements  of  cavalry ;  but  after 
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much  fighting  the  Russians  were 
constrained,  by  superior  n  'fibers, 
to  recross  the  Luczissa.  T.fe  loss 
on  both  sides,  in  these  actions,  was 
nearly  equal. 

Barclay’s  great  object  was  still 
to  effect  his  junction  with  Bagra- 
thion,  and  with  this  view  he  had 
sent  an  order  to  that  general  to 
join  him  by  passing  by  Orsza,  to 
which  place  he  himself  prepared 
to  direct  his  march.  But  t  e  po¬ 
sition  now  taken  by  the  French 
was  such,  that  he  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  his  movements  in  that  di¬ 
rection  without  endangeiing  his 
right  flank  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  moved  towards  Povecue,  or 
Souraje,  he  must  necessarily  have 
renounced  all  hone  of  joining  Ba- 
grathion  at  the  point  that  had  been 
assigned.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  stated,  that  Barclay 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  resolved 
to  give  battle  in  his  present  po¬ 
sition,  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
treme  infei  io:ity  of  his  force,  hav¬ 
ing  not  more  than  80,000  men  to 
oppose  to  1 80,000  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  he  had  even  made  all  his  dispo¬ 
sitions  for  this  purpose,  when  he 
was  luckily  saved  from  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it  by  a  message  from 
prince  Eagrathion,  which  stated 

that  afte~  an  engagement  with 

Davoust,  at  Sultanowka,  he  had 
crossed  the  Dmeper,  below  Mohi- 
low,  and  was  marching  by  Mstis- 
law,  upon  Smolensko.  Barclay 
now  no  longer  saw  any  object  in 
maintaining  his  communication 
with  Orsza ;  accordingly,  on  the 
night  of  the  27th,  he  broke  up 
from  his  position  ;  which  he  quit¬ 
ted  with  such  order  and  rapidity, 
that  on  the  following  morning, 
not  a  straggler  or  broken  carriage 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  plain,  which 


only  the  day  before  had  been  co¬ 
vered  with  his  army.  So  com¬ 
pletely  was  the  ground  cleared, 
that  for  some  time  the  French 
were  at  a  loss  to  discover  by  which 
of  the  five  roads  which  meet  at 
Witepsk  the  Russian  general  had 
pursued  his  retreat.  It  was.  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  t^ken  the 
ro*  d  fo  Smolensko  ;  and  on  the 
1st  pf  Au  511st  h’s  whole  army  was 
encamped  on  the  right  of  the 
Dp' eper,  opposite  to  that  city. 
Two  days  after  he  was  jomed  by 
Bagrath'on,  and  their  combined 
force  was  further  increased  by  a 
corps  of  recruits,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  count  Wintzingerode. 
Their  whole  army  united  on  this 
po'ntmay  be  estimated  at  120,000 
men. 

On  the  left,  Macdonald  had 
passed  the  Niemen  at  Tilsit,  and 
marched  by  Rossiena  upon  Riga; 
on  the  2 1  st  of  J uly  he  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Jacobstadt,  a 
town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dwina,  about  thirty  leagues 
distant  from  Riga.  Here  he  es¬ 
tablished  two  bridges  across  the 
river,  and  directed  a  detachment 
to  move  upon  Dunaburg ;  ‘  the 
Russians  however  thought  proper 
to  abandon  this  place,  on  the  for¬ 
tification  of  which  they  had  ex¬ 
pended  much  money  and  labour. 

Marshal  Oudinot  had  been  left 
behind  at  Drissa,  for  the  purpose 
of  demolishing  the  entrenched 
camp  which  the  Russians  had 
formed,  and  had  abandoned  at  that 
place.  He  then  moved  upon  Po¬ 
lotsk,  which  he  occupied  on  the 
26th  of  July,  and  on  the  28th  re¬ 
sumed  his  march  on  the  road  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  crossed  the  Dwina 
at  the  foot  of  Siwoszina,  and  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
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at  die  village  of  Kliastiza.  Witt¬ 
genstein,  who  since  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Barclay  had  remained  at 
Drissa  extending  his  pOsts  from 
Disna  on  his  left  to  Drina,  hear-* 
in'g  (July  26)  of  this  march  of 
Oudinot’s,  and  also  that  Macdo¬ 
nald  was  constructing  a  bridge  at 
Jacobstadt,  began  to  fear  that  he 
might  be  cut  off  from  St.  Peters- 
burgli.  He  therefore  fell  back 
upon  Sebei ;  finding  however  that 
Oudinot  had  gained  a  march  upon 
him,  and  was  already  nearer  to 
that  point  than  himself,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  leave  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  to  observe  Mac¬ 
donald,  and  to  march  upon  Klias¬ 
tiza,  resolved  to  bring  Oudinot 
to  battle,  unless  he  could  reach 
that  place  before  him.  On  the 
30th  about  noon,  he  fell  in  with 
the  French  outposts,  which  in¬ 
formed  him  that  his  adversary  had 
prevented  his  purpose.  Wittgen- 
stein  immediately  gave  orders  to 
attack;  and  the  village  of  Jaku- 
bowo  was  the  scene  of  a  warm 
engagement,  which  lasted  till  ten 
in  the  evening,  when  darkness  put 
an  end  to  it.  On  the  following 
day  however  the  Russians  renewed 
the  attack,  and  after  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  struggle,  the  French 
general  was  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  Drissa.  He  fell  back 
with  order,  and  took  no  precau¬ 
tions  to  guard  the  ford,  intending 
to  attack  the  Russians  if  they 
should  be  tempted  to  pass  the 
river. 

The  Russian  general  visited  the 
ford  in  the  night,  and  finding  it 
altogether  unguarded,  inferred  that 
the  French  army  was  in  fuR  re¬ 
treat  ;  he  immediately  formed  a 
body  of  12,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  general  Koulnief, 
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whom  he  ordered  to  pass  over  anil 
pursue  the  enemy.  By  break  of 
day  Koulnief  had  arrived  at  the 
French  outposts  ;  both  parties  en¬ 
gaged  with  ardour ;  but  Oudinot 
suddenly  brought  the  whole  of  his 
force  to  bear  upon  the  Russian  de¬ 
tachment  with  a  superiority  of 
numbers,  that  they  had  no  means  of 
resisting.  They  were  driven  across 
the  river  with  great  loss,  leaving 
nine  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Koulnief  himself  was 
among  the  killed.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  Oudinot  retired  upon  Po¬ 
lotsk,  and  Wittgenstein  having 
thus  effected  his  purpose  of  saving 
his  communication  with  Sebei,  re¬ 
sumed  his  former  position. 

Buonaparte  seems  to  have  been 
discontented  with  the  conduct  of 
Oudinot  in  these  affairs.  He 
blamed  him  for  not  having  at¬ 
tacked  with  all  his  forces  at  Jaku- 
bowo  ;  and  still  more  for  his  fall¬ 
ing  back  after  the  repulse  in  which 
Koulnief  was  killed.  Oudinot 
pleaded  that  Wittgenstein  was  su¬ 
perior  in  force  ;  Buonaparte  seem¬ 
ed  disposed  to  disbelieve  this ; 
however  to  remove  the  pretext  he 
directed  general  Gouvion  St.  Cyr, 
with  the  sixth  corps,  to  move  upon 
Polotsk,  and  put  himself  under 
the  orders  of  Oudinot.  Wittgen¬ 
stein  had  also  received  some  re¬ 
inforcements,  so  that  the  force  on 
both  sides  was  now  nearly  equal, 
consisting  of  about  35,000  men 
each.  On  the  7th  of  August  the 
French  general  began  his  march; 
Wittgenstein  shewed  no  indisposi¬ 
tion  to  come  to  the  rencounter. 
On  the  10th  a  skirmish  took  place 
between  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  two  armies  at  Swolnew,  in 
which  the  French  were  repulsed, 
and  Oudinot,  not  thinking  the  op- 
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portunity  favourable  for  giving 
battle,  fell  back  again  upon  Po¬ 
lotsk.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Wittgenstein,  who  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  17  th  attacked  him 
vigorously ;  the  French  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  maintained  their  ground, 
and  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
combat ;  Oudinot  was  seriously 
wounded  in  this  affair ;  however 
he  still  retained  the  command, 
and  in  the  night  gave  orders  for 
evacuating  Polotsk,  and  recross¬ 
ing  the  Dwina ;  a  measure  which 
he  judged  to  be  necessary,  and  in 
deciding  upon  which  it  is  said  he 
was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  a 
council  of  war,  and  among  the 
rest,  of  general  St.  Cyr  himself. 
In  the  morning,  however,  Oudi¬ 
not  found  himself  obliged  by  his 
wound  to  resign  his  command  to 
St.  Gyr,  who  seems  now  to  have 
changed  his  view  of  the  case.  The 
baggage,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
had  already  passed  the  river.  The 
Russian  general  was  aware  of  this, 
and  naturally  concluded  the  rest 
of  the  army  would  immediately 
follow.  St.  Cyr  adopted  every 
means  of  keeping  up  the  delusion  ; 
the  baggage  was  defiled  off  on  the 
road  to  Ula,  in  the  view  of  the 
Russian  army,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  artillery  and  cavalry  was 
again  passed  over  to  the  left  bank  ; 
and  Wittgenstein,  it  is  said,  was 
quietly  taking  his  dinner  at  his 
head-quarters,  when  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  cannon  that  an¬ 
nounced  the  attack  of  his  enemy. 
An  action  ensued,  in  which  the 
French  do  not  seem  to  have  de¬ 
rived  all  the  advantage  that  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  the 
unexpectedness  of  their  attack. 
In  the  result,  however,  Wittgen¬ 
stein  was  obliged  to  retire  4  he  re¬ 


crossed  the  Drissa,  and  took  up  8 
position  on  the  right  bank,  leaving 
some  light  troops  on  the  left. 
This  success  was  important  to  the 
French,  as  the  farther  advance  of 
Wittgenstein  would  have  endan¬ 
gered  the  communications  of  the 
grand  army.  St.  Cyr  was  imme¬ 
diately  rewarded  with  the  staff  of 
a  marshal  of  the  empire. 

Notwithstanding  this  success, 
the  French  corps  in  this  quarter 
contented  itself  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  campaign  with  co¬ 
vering  the  line  of  operations  of 
the  great  army,  without  venturing 
any  movement  of  an  offensive  na¬ 
ture  against  the  Russian  force  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  French  generals 
were  restrained  from  any  such 
movement  by  the  specific  orders 
of  the  emperor,  who  after  the 
events  which  had  marked  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  campaign  in  this  quar¬ 
ter,  seems  to  have  abated  consi¬ 
derably  of  the  confidence  he  had 
reposed  in  the  talents  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenants.  Count  Wittgenstein  re¬ 
moved  his  head-quarters  to  Soko- 
lidchi,  and  St.  Cyr  cantoned  him¬ 
self  between  the  towns  of  Polotsk 
and  Gamzelowo  ;  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  corps  remained  inactive  in  these 
positions  until  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  French  amused 
their  leisure  by  fortifying  Polo¬ 
tsk;  and  the  Russians  on  their 
side  busied  themselves  with  the 
fortification  of  Sebei,  in  which 
place  Wittgenstein  had  deposited 
his  artillery  and  magazines.  Both 
generals  indeed  felt  that  the  parts 
they  had  to  play  in  this  quarter 
were  but  secondary ;  and  that  any 
success  which  either  might  at~ 
cbieve  would  have  but  little  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  general  result  of  the 
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Campaign,  the  decision  of  which  ne¬ 
cessarily  depended  upon  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  great  armies.  On  the 
Lower  Dwina,  Macdonald,  after 
completing  the  demolition  of  the 
works  of  Dunaburg,  ordered  that 
place  to  be  abandoned.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  corps  occupied  Mittau,  and 
continued  to  observe  Riga. 

The  same  remark  as  to  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  character  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  is  applicable  to  the  move¬ 
ments  which  took  place  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  army. 
The  Austrian  corps  under  prince 
Schwartzenburg  was  originally 
destined  to  cover  the  right  of  the 
French  line ;  and  accordingly  it 
had  passed  the  Bug  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  and  a  few  days  after 
established  its  head-quarters  at 
Prujany.  Buonaparte,  however, 
who  did  not  sufficiently  confide  in 
the  good  will  of  the  Austrians 
to  wards  his  cause,  suddenly  chang¬ 
ed  their  destination.  Schwartzen¬ 
burg  was  ordered  to  move  upon 
Minsk,  to  join  the  corps  of  mar¬ 
shal  Davoust,  and  general  Reynier 
with  the  Saxons,  was  detached  to 
replace  him  on  the  right.  Schwart¬ 
zenburg  however  was  not  to  begin 
his  march  till  relieved  by  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Reynier. 

At  the  same  time  the  Russian 
general  Tormasof  received  orders 
to  act  upon  the  rear  of  the  French 
army,  which  was  pursuing  prince 
Bagrathion.  Accordingly  after 
leaving  a  division  of  cavalry,  and 
some  battalions  of  infantry,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Staroi  Koustan- 
tinow  to  watch  the  position  of 
Austria,  and  keep  up  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  army  of  the  Da¬ 
nube,  Tormasof  put  himself  in 
motion  from  Loutsk,  with  a  body 
of  about  8.8,000  men,  of  which 


8000  were  irregular  troops.  After 
a  short  stay  at  Ratno,  he  marched 
by  Divin  upon  Kobrin.  It  chanced 
that  the  time  of  this  movement  was 
exactly  that  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians,  and  of  the  arrival  of  the 
heads  of  the  Saxon  columns  ;  and 
the  advanced  posts  of  these  were 
accordingly  completely  surprised. 
The  detachment  of  general  Klin- 
gel  was  attacked  in  Kobrin,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  superior  numbers, 
and  wholly  destroyed  after  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  nine  hours,  during  which 
the  Saxons  had  maintained  them¬ 
selves  with  great  courage  and  obsti¬ 
nacy  in  the  place.  Four  colours, 
eight  cannon,  and  2,306  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  general  Klingel 
himself,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  About  two  thousand 
of  the  Saxons  were  killed.  The 
loss  of  the  Russians  hardly  amount¬ 
ed  to  three  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

Upon  hearing  of  this  disaster, 
Reynier  fell  back  frdm  Khomsk, 
where  he  had  been  posted  upon 
Slonym,  and  finding  his  force  no 
longer  strong  enough  to  meet  that 
of  Tormasof,  he  sent  to  beg  that 
the  Austrian  general,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  reached  Neswige,  would  re¬ 
turn  to  his  support.  Accordingly 
Schwartzenburg  retraced  his  steps ; 
and  Napoleon,  who  was  obliged 
to  approve  of  this  movement, 
placed  the  corps  of  Reynier  under 
his  command,  and  confided  to  him 
the  chief  direction  of  operations 
against  the  Russian  third  army. 
Schwartzenburg  finding  himself 
superior  in  numbers  immediately 
resumed  the  offensive ;  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  their  turn  fell  back ;  a 
severe  action  took  place  at  Goro- 
deczna,  Aug.  4,  in  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  maintained  themselves  suc- 
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cessfully  against  a  series  of  attacks 
directed  against  their  position  by 
general  Reynier,  who  lost  nearly 
live  thousand  men  in  the  affair. 
The  loss  of  the  Russians  was  from 
three  to  four  thousand  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  Torma- 
sof  continued  his  retreat  by  Ratno 
and  Divin  to  Loutsk.-  The  Aus¬ 
trians  did  not  pursue  beyond  the 
Styr,  The  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  army  of  Moldavia  made  it 
necessary  to  observe  much  cir¬ 
cumspection  in  his  further  ad¬ 
vance.  The  admiral  Tchichagof, 
commanding  that  army,  began  his 
march  from  Bucharest  on  the  1st  of 
August;  on  the  14th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  his  columns  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Styr,  and  effected  their 
junction  with  the  army  of  Tor- 
masof.  The  Russian  army  in 
this  quarter  now  amounted  to 
60,000  men.  Schwartzenburg, 
whose  force  was  nearly  a  third 
less,  found  it  necessary  to  fall 
back ;  he  retired  therefore  upon 
the  Bug,  vigorously  pursued  by 
the  Russians  :  by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  whole  of  his  corps  had 
repassed  that  river,  having  lost  a 
considerable  number  of  jnen  in  the 
course  of  his  march. 

Napoleon  had  by  this  time  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  of  the  war  in 
which  he  nad  engaged  himself  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties.  His  losses  in  men  were  al¬ 
ready  enormous,  and  for  so  short 
a  time,  almost  incredible.  From 
the  first  opening  of  the  campaign 
he  was  made  to  feel  the  difficulty 
of  Subsisting  a  large  invading  ar¬ 
my  in  a  country  thinly  peopled, 
where  the  serfs  have  for  their  food 
nothing  either  in  quality  or  quan¬ 
tity  beyond  what  is  rigidly  neces¬ 


sary  for  existence.  The  forced 
marches  with  which  Napoleon; 
pushed  on  to  Wilna  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  had  considerably  aggra¬ 
vated  the  necessary  difficulties  of 
his  position  in  this  respect.  The 
convoys  of  provisions  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  army  were  left  several 
days’  journey  behind.  When  a 
regiment  found  itself  in  wrant  of 
victuals  the  custom  w^as  to  send  a 
detachment  to  plunder.  These  de¬ 
tachments  were  commonly  com¬ 
pelled  to  proceed  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  search  of  villages 
that  had  not  yet  been  pillaged ; 
and  often  did  not  rejoin  until  after 
several  days’  absence.  In  many 
instances,  however,  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  they  collected  together  in 
bands,  and  chosing  leaders,  can¬ 
toned  themselves  in  the  castles 
and  villages,  of  which  they  kept 
military  possession ;  a  multitude 
of  others  fell  behind  their  respec¬ 
tive  corps,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  country,  where  their  vio¬ 
lence  and  robberies  at  once  indis¬ 
posed  the  peasants  against  the 
army,  which  had  announced  itself 
as  their  liberators,  and  exhausted 
the  means  which  remained  for  its 
subsistence.'  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  be  conceived  how 
much  those  troops  that  remained 
with  their  colours  suffered  in  the 
course  of  their  marches.  The 
system  of  plunder  even  when  the 
marauders  brought  in  their  spoils, 
could  not  furnish  either  bread,  or 
flower,  or  brandy  in  sufficient 
quantities;  there  was  no  time  for 
Converting  the  grain  into  flower, 
the  mills  on  the  road  having  been 
all  burnt  or  destroyed ;  and  the 
flesh  of  animals,  with  the  water  of 
the  marshes,  often  composed  the 
whole  food  of  the  soldier.  This 
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diet,  together  with  the  fatigues  of 
the  march  under  a  burning  sun, 
and  the  system  of  bivouacking, 
which  mode  of  passing  the  night 
was  commonly  preferred  to  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  filthy  cabins  of  the  pea¬ 
sants,  naturally  produced  much 
sickness,  particularly  disorders  of 
the  bowels ;  a  great  number  of 
hospitals  were  in  consequence  es¬ 
tablished  ;  but  they  were  but  in¬ 
differently  furnished  with  the 
means  proper  for  their  purpose ; 
it  was  commonly  found  difficult  to 
supply  the  sick  with  the  mere  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  ;  still  more  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  them  the  care,  attendance 
and  comforts  demanded  by  their 
situation. 

The  number  of  stragglers  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  for  restraining  in  some  de¬ 
gree  the  disorders  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  Parties  of  them,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  up  their  abode  in  cas¬ 
tles  and  villages  at  some  distance 
from  the  line  of  march.  Move- 
able  columns  were  in  some  in¬ 
stances  ordered  to  march  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  these  bands  ;  and  the  no¬ 
blemen  were  authorised  to  seize 
and  disarm  the  intruders,  and  to 
send  them  to  Wilna  or  Minsk, 
under  the  guard  of  a  body  of  pea¬ 
sants.  A  few  examples  were  made 
of  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  the 
more  scandalous  violences;  and 
more  were  threatened ;  but  so 
numberless  were  the  delinquents, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  the  measure  into  execution. 

The  advantages  which  Buona¬ 
parte  had  reaped  at  this  period  of 
the  campaign,  scarcely  compen¬ 
sated  him  for  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made  for  their  attainment.  The 


immense  superiority  of  his  force 
made  it  impossible  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  could  oppose  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  his 
march  into  the  interior  of  their 
territory,  but  beyond  this  he  had 
obtained  no  advantage  over  his 
enemy.  The  long  line  of  frontier 
which  they  had  to  defend  had  com¬ 
pelled  the  Russian  generals  to  dis¬ 
seminate  their  force  over  a  great 
extent  of  country ;  and  it  had 
been  Buonaparte’s  object  in  the 
forced  marches  with  which  he 
opened  his  operations  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  Niemen,  to  press  the  Rus¬ 
sians  on  a  particular  point,  and 
thus  separate  the  several  divisions 
of  their  army  from  each  other; 
in  this  purpose  however  he  had 
been  baffled,  and  we  have  seen 
that  in  the  event  Barclay  and  Ba- 
grathion  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
general  concentration  of  their 
forces  at  Smolensk©  without  any 
considerable  loss. 

On  other  points  the  political  re¬ 
lations  of  Russia  began  to  wear  a 
brighter  aspect.  The  preliminaries 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey 
were  signed  at  Bucharest  on  the 
28th  of  May,  and  ratified  by  the 
Russian  government  on  the  23rd 
of  the  following  month.  Some 
difficulties  however  occurred  in 
procuring  the  sultan’s  ratification 
of  the  treaty ;  Mahomed  at  first 
refused  to  give  his  sanction  ;  and 
although  the  French  ambassador 
Andreossi  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  French  influence 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  occa¬ 
sioning  this  hesitation.  At  length, 
however,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
the  representations  and  persua¬ 
sions  of  the  English  and  Austrian 
ministers  prevailed ;  and  the  Porte 
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gave  its  ratification  to  the  treaty, 
which  made  the  Pruth  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  its  Moldavian  frontier. 
All  Bessarabia,  together  with  the 
fortresses  of  Ismail  and  Kilna,  and 
that  part  of  Moldavia  which  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  Pruth,  were 
finally  ceded  to  Russia.  This  was 
a  most  important  relief  to  Russia, 
under  the  pressure  of  her  present 
difficulties  ;  her  army  on  the  Da¬ 
nube  became  at  once  disposable 
for  operations  against  the  French, 
and  orders  were  immediately  trans¬ 


mitted,  directing  its  march  to  Wol- 
hynia.  At  the  same  time  the 
Russian  government  confirmed 
the  renewal  of  its  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  England  by  a  treaty 
signed  also  at  Orebro,  July  18; 
and  two  days  after,  by  a  similar 
convention  with  Spain,  the  empe¬ 
ror  acknowledged  the  constitu¬ 
tional  government  of  the  Cortes  ; 
and  formed  with  it  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance.  The  whole 
of  these  treaties  will  be  found 
among  our  state  papers. 


CHAPTER  XII, 

Ihencli  Campaign  in  Russia  continued .  Napoleon  s  stay  at  Witepsk. 
Russian  movement  upon  Rudnia,  against  the  French  left.  Affair  at 
Inhowo.  Buonaparte’s  manoeuvre  against  the  left  of  the  Russians. 
He  passes  to  the  left  of  the  Dnieper ,  and  threatens  Smolensko .  Gal- 
lant  retreat  of  General  Neweroffskoi.  Situation  of  SmolensJco.  At¬ 
tack  on  that  place.  Successful  Defence  of  the  Russians .  Barclay 
evacuates  the  town,  and  continues  his  Retreat.  Action  at  the  Ko - 
lodnia.  View  of  Buonaparte's  Position  at  this  moment .  He  resolves 
to  continue  his  March  upon  Moseow.  Barclay  determines  to  hazard 
a  general  Battle.  Takes  up  a  position  near  Wiazma .  The  Emperor 
appoints  Prince  Kutuzof  to  the  supreme  Command  of  the  Russian 
Armies.  Arrival  of  that  General  at  head-quarters.  Interview  of  tfie 
Emperor  Alexander  with  Bernadotte,  at  Abo.  Kutusof  falls  back 
and  takes  up  a  new  position  at  Borodino.  Affair  at  Gridnewo.  A t- 
tack  on  the  Redoubts  of  Chewardino.  Disposition  of  the  French  and 
Russian  Armies .  Kutusof ’s  Address  to  his  Troops .  Napoleon's 
Address  to  the  French.  Battle  of  Borodino.  Conduct  of  Napoleon 
during  the  Battle.  Kutusof  evacuates  his  position.  Statement  of  the 
Loss  on  both  sides.  Kutusof  falls  back  to  Momonowo.  Council  of 
war  at  Russian  head-quarters ,  respecting  the  expediency  of  abandon¬ 
ing  Moscow.  The  Russian  army  evacuates  that  place.  Convention 
between  Murat  and  Milorodowich.  Kutusof  takes  up  a  position  to  the 
south  of  the  Capital.  The  French  enter  Moscow.  Measures  taken 
to  prevent  Plunder.  Abandonment  of  the  place  by  the  greater  part  of 
its  Inhabitants.  Buonaparte  establishes  himself  in  the  Kreanlin.  Fires; 
break  out.  General  Conflagration  of  the  City.  Conduct  of  Count 
Rostopchin.  Effect  oj  this  Event  on  the  result  of  the  Campaign. 
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Russians  take  up  a  position  at  Tarutino.  Buonaparte  sends  a  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Kutusof.  His  anxiety  for  Peace .  Firm  Conduct  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander .  Affair  near  Riga.  Second  Battle  of  Polotsk . 
Retreat  of  Victor. 


After  arriving  at  Witepsk,  Na¬ 
poleon  perceived  that  he  had  al¬ 
together  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
separate  the  Russian  armies,  which 
had  already  effected  their  junction 
before  Smolensko  ;  he  determin¬ 
ed,  therefore,  to  delay  his  march 
fqr  a  few  days,  in  order  to  give 
his  troops  a  short  interval  of  re¬ 
pose.  On  the  23rd  of  July  the 
cantonments  of  the  French  army 
extended  from  Souraje  to  Mohi- 
lew.  The  viceroy’s  corps  was 
posted  at  Souraje ;  Napoleon,  with 
his  guards,  occupied  Witepsk  ; 
Ney  was  at  Liosna ;  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  his  cavalry,  in  ad¬ 
vance  at  Rudnia  ;  Davoust,  with 
his  whole  corps,  on  the  Dnieper, 
at  the  junction  of  the  little  Bere- 
zyna.  The  corps  of  Junot  was  at 
Orsza,  that  of  Poniatowski  at 
Mohilew  ;  the  cavalry  of  Latour 
Maubourg  remained  near  the  Be- 
rexvna,  to  watch  Bobruisk  and 
the  Russian  corps  at  Mozyr. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the 
French  army,  when  the  Russian 
generals,  who  had  so  happily  ef¬ 
fected  their  junction  at  Smolensko, 
determined  to  venture  an  offensive 
movement,  which,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  inferiority  of 
numerical  force  to  the  enemy, 
seemed  to  afford  the  best  chance 
of  arresting  his  progress.  It  was 
proposed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  dissemination  of  the  French 
corps,  by  an  attack  upon  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  their  line.  With  this  view 
the  great  mass  of  the  Russian 
force  was  to  be  moved  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Rudnia,  a  village  situ¬ 


ated  on  the  road  from  Smolensko 
to  Witepsk,  and  occupying  nearly 
the  middle  point  of  their  canton¬ 
ments,  and  after  breaking  the 
French  line  on  this  point,  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  act  either 
against  the  enemy’s  right  or  left, 
as  circumstances  might  invite. 
The  Russian  force  assembled  at 
Smolensko,  at  this  period,  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  120,000  men,  includ¬ 
ing  the  recruits  who  had  been  col¬ 
lected  at  that  place. 

On  the  7th  of  August  Barclay 
began  his  march  upon  Rudnia, 
in  three  columns  ;  that  of  his  left, 
composed  of  the  army  of  Bagra- 
thion,  moved  by  Katann ;  the 
right,  commanded  by  general 
Touczkof,  proceeded  by  Tefenino 
and  Loutcha,  to  Kowalewskoi'e ; 
Barclay  himself,  with  the  centre, 
marched  by  the  direct  road,  and 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Prikez- 
Wydra.  A  flanking  corps  was 
posted  on  the  right,  at  Kasplia ; 
another  on  the  left,  consisting  of 
about  8,000  men,  under  general 
Newerofskoi,  at  Krasnoi.  The 
movements  of  the  columns  were 
covered  by  a  chain  of  cossacks, 
under  Platoff. 

.  On  the  following  day,  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  were  about  to  continue  these 
movements ;  that  is,  the  first,  to 
Inkowo,  and  the  second  to  Nadwa ; 
when  Barclay,  learning  that  all 
the  French  advanced  posts  had 
fallen  back,  with  the  exception  of 
the  detachment  at  Poreczie,  con¬ 
cluded  from  this  circumstance  that 
Buonaparte  had  collected  the  great 
body  of  his  troops  between  that 
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place  and  Witepsk.  Fearing, 
therefore,  that  he  might  be  turned 
on  his  right,  and  thus  cut  off  from 
Smolensko,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  countermand  the  march  upon 
Rudnia,  and  to  extend  his  right ; 
accordingly,  the  fifth  corps  was 
ordered  to  move  to  Stabno,  on 
the  road  from  Poreczie  to  Smo¬ 
lensko,  and  the  second  and  fourth, 
with  the  first  corps  of  cavalry, 
was  placed  at  Lowrowo.  The 
advanced  guard,  in  the  meantime, 
being  unadvised  of  this  change, 
had  continued  its  movements  upon 
Rudnia,  and  on  the  same  day 
Platoff,  with  six  regiments  of 
cossacks,  surprised  Murat’s  ad¬ 
vanced-guard,  under  Sebastiani, 
near  Inkowo,  and  overthrew  it, 
making  500  prisoners. 

*  At  the  same  time  Barclay  con¬ 
tinued  to  extend  his  right.  He 
took  post  at  Moschinki,  on  the 
road  from  Smolensko  to  Poreczie, 
with  the  third  and  fourth  divisions 
pf  his  army.  Bagrathion,  in  the 
first  instance,  replaced  him  at 
Prikez-Wydra.  But  hearing  that 
the  enemy  were  pushing  across  the 
Dnieper,  at  Rasassna  and  Cza- 
vussy,  and  fearing  that  the  corps 
of  NewerofFskoi  might  be  endan¬ 
gered,  he  fell  back  upon  Smolen¬ 
sko,  leaving  a  corps  at  Prikez- 
Wydra,  to  observe  the  road  to 
Rudnia. 

Barclay,  however,  soon  after 
learnt  that  the  French  had  evacu¬ 
ated  Poreczie,  and  ceasing  to  en¬ 
tertain  any  apprehensions  for  his 
right,  he  resolved  to  resume  his 
movement  upon  Rudnia.  On  the 
2 1st  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
Loutcha  and  Chelomets,  and  on 
the  following  day  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  lake  of  Kasplia 
and  the  village  of,  Wolokowaia. 


The  second  army  again  advanced 
from  Smolensko  to  Katann ;  push¬ 
ing  forward  its  advanced  guard  to 
Nadwa.  ' 

In  the  meantime,  Buonaparte, 
who  had  been  warned  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Russians,  by  the  af¬ 
fair  of  Inkowo,  was  taking  mea¬ 
sures  to  oppose  this  movement, 
by  concentrating  his  army  on  the 
left.  The  viceroy  was  ordered  to 
move  from  Souraje  by  Janowiczi 
to  Liosna,  at  the  same  time  that 
Grouchy,  on  the  right,  marched 
from  Nikolino  to  the  Dnieper,  and 
took  up  in  front  of  Rasassna.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  Russians  still  remained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kasplia, 
Napoleon  determined  to  attempt 
to  turn  their  left  by  passing 
Dnieper  with  the  mass  of  his  for¬ 
ces,  and  then  marching  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  upon  Smolensko, 
with  the  view  of  getting  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  place,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Russians,  and  thus  cutting 
them  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  southern  and  more  fertile 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Accord¬ 
ingly  bridges  were  ordered  to  be 
constructed  across  the  Dnieper,  at 
Rasassna  and  Khomnio  ;  the  corps 
of  Davoust,  Junot,  and  Ponia- 
towski,  which  were  already  on  the 
south  of  that  river,  were  ordered 
to  march  upon  Smolensko  ;  those 
of  Ney,  Eugene,  and  Murat,  were 
soon  after  passed  over  from  the 
other  side;  Buonaparte  himself 
followed  with  his  guard  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  French  army, 
composed  of  five  corps  of  infantry, 
three  of  cavalry  and  the  guard, 
forming  a  total  of  1 85,000  men,  in¬ 
cluding  35,000  cavalry,  collected 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  disposition  of  the  rest  of  the 
French  force,  at  this  moment,  was 
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as  follows ;  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dwina  the  Prussian  corps 
blockaded  Riga  ;  on  the  right  of 
that  river  the  French  occupied 
only  the  post  of  Kneatzberg. 
Macdonald,  with  the  division  of 
Grandjean,  was  at  Dunaburg; 
Oudinot  had  fallen  back  upon  Po- 
lotzk ;  Swchartzenberg,  in  Wol- 
hynia,  was  pursuing  Tormazof, 
who,  however,  might  be  expected 
to  resume  the  offensive  as  soon  as 
he  was  joined  by  the  army  of 
Moldavia.  Victor  remained  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen, 
and  Augereau,  with  a  force  alto¬ 
gether  amounting  to  nearly  60,000 
men,  was  charged  with  the  care 
of  preserving  tranquillity  in  Prus¬ 
sia  and  the  north  of  Germany. 

In  their  advance  upon  Smolen- 
sko  the  French  met  with  the  first 
resistance  at  the  town  of  Krasnoi, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  corps  of  7,000  or 
8,000  men,  under  general  Newer¬ 
ofskoi.  After  a  combat  of  two 
hours  the  Russian  general  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  place,  and 
fall  back  upon  Smolensko.  He 
formed  his  infantry  into  columns, 
and  began  his  retreat,  preceded 
by  the  dragoon  regiment  of  Khas- 
kow.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
this  little  body  found  itself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  mass  of  cavalry, 
amounting  to  nearly  18,000  men; 
the  country  was  perfectly  plain 
and  open,  and  therefore  highly 
favourable  for  cavalry  movements  ; 
the  only  circumstance  that  assisted 
the  defence  of  the  Russians  was 
the.  double  rows  of  trees  which 
bordered  the  road  from  Krasnoi 
to  Smolensko ;  and  which,  how¬ 
ever  trifling  a  circumstance  it  may 
seem  in  itself,  was  turned  to  ma¬ 
terial  account  in  repelling  the  at¬ 
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tacks  of  the  enemy.  Murat  order¬ 
ed  repeated  charges  upon  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  but  notwithstanding  his  im¬ 
mense  superiority,  he  could  not, 
in  any  instance,  succeed  in  break¬ 
ing  their  square.  Night,  at  length, 
put  an  end  to  his  pursuit ;  and 
Newerofskoi  had  the  glory  of 
bringing  his  troops  to  Korytnia, 
after  a  contest,  which  it  has  been 
been  justly  remarked,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  affording  a  striking 
instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  ca¬ 
valry  in  an  attack  upon  a  well 
compacted  and  well-conducted 
body  of  infantry.  The  loss  of  the 
Russian  corps  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  about  1500  men  and 
five  pieces  of  cannon. 

By  this  time  the  Russian  gene¬ 
rals  had  transferred  their  appre¬ 
hension  from  their  right  to  their 
left.  Bagrathion,  hearing  that 
the  French  had  crossed  the  Dnie¬ 
per,  and  becoming  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  corps  at  Krasnoi, 
ordered  general  Raeffskoi,  who 
was  on  his  march' from  Smolensko 
to  Nadwa,  to  return  to  Smolen¬ 
sko,  and  thence  move  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  support 
of  Newerofskoi.  Bagrathion  him¬ 
self  prepared  to  cross  that  river 
at  Katann,  but  learning  that  not  a 
part,  as  he  had  at  first  supposed, 
but  the  whole  of  the  French  army 
had  passed  to  the  left  bank,  he 
abandoned  this  intention,  and  fell 
back,  by  the  shortest  road,  upon 
Smolensko,  with  the  view  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  defence  of  that  city 
until  the  first  army  could  come 
up.  Raeffskoi  was  already  there, 
with  the  division  of  Newerofskoi, 
which  had  continued  its  retreat, 
uninterruptedly,  from  Korytnia. 

The  city  of  Smolensko  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnie- 
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per,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
brick,  twenty-five  feet  high,  eigh¬ 
teen  thick,  and  more  than  seven 
yersts  in  circumference.  The  wall 
is  furnished  with  thirty  towers, 
some  of  which  were  in  a  state  of 
decay  ;  and  others  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  bastions,  in  the  modern 
fashion,  and  mounted  with  artil¬ 
lery.  Without  the  wall  was  a 
dry-ditch,  a  covered- way,  and  a 
glacis ;  the  ditch,  however,  was 
shallow,  and  not  flanked ;  and  the 
covered-way  without  a  secure 
communication  with  the  place. 
At  the  west  of  the  city  was  a  great 
earthwork,  which  served  as  a  cita¬ 
del  ;  it  was  a  polygon,  formed  of 
five  bastions,  and  of  a  more  mo¬ 
dern  construction  than  the  brick 
wall,  but  was  in  fact  inferior  to  it  in 
worth,  for  purposes  of  defence  ; 
being  unprotected  by  palisadoes, 
and  its  surface  so  wretched,  that 
in  many  places  it  could  be  climbed 
without  difficulty.  But  however 
deficient  in  means  of  ultimate  re¬ 
sistance,  the  place  was  sufficiently 
protected  against  a  coup  de  mam. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
there  was  a  large  suburb,  called 
the  lower  town,  communicating 
with  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
which  was  covered  by  a  horn- 
work,  by  wray  of  bridge-head. 
There  were  other  suburbs  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  above  and  below 
the  place,  besides  these,  on  each 
side  the  gates  of  Malakowsk  and 
Nicholka  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted 
to  30,000  souls. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the 
whole  French  army  took  up  a  po¬ 
sition  in  front  of  Smolensko  ;  Ney 
on  the  left,  Davoust  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  Poniatowski  and  Murat  on 
the  right,  formed  a  line,  each  ex¬ 


tremity  of  which  rested  upon  the 
river*  and  thus  completed  the  in¬ 
vestiture  of  the  place  on  the  left 
bank.  The  imperial  guard  was 
behind  the  first  corps,  a  little  in 
advance  of  Iwanowka,  where  Na¬ 
poleon  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
The  viceroy  was  placed  in  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  road  to  Krasnoi; 
Junot  and  his  corps  did  not  come 
up  till  the  evening,  having  lost 
their  way. 

On  the  night  before,  Barclay 
had  come  up  with  the  first  army, 
and  taken  post  on  the  heights  of 
the  right  bank.  The  two  ar¬ 
mies  were  then  in  front  of  each 
other,  and  Buonaparte  seems  to 
have  entertained  some  hope  that 
the  Russian  general  would  cross 
to  the  left  bank,  and  give  battle. 
This,  however,  was  not  at  all  Bar¬ 
clay’s  intention ;  he  sought  only 
to  defend  the  city  long  enough  to 
protect  the  evacuation  of  the  ma¬ 
gazines.  At  the  same  time  as 
he  feared  he  might  be  cut  off 
from  his  communication  with 
Moscow,  he  resolved  to  extend 
his  right.  On  the  18th,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  Bagrathion,  with 
the  second  army,  marched  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  and  took 
up  a  position  behind  the  little 
Kolodnia.  At  Smolensko,  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  corps  of 
DoktorofF ;  and  the  other  corps  of 
the  first  army  were  disposed  in 
echelons  on  the  road  to  Porec- 
zie. 

Napoleon  finding  that  his  ad¬ 
versary  had  no  purpose  of  giving 
battle  in  front  of  the  place,  gave 
orders  for  the  attack.  At  two  in 
the  afternoon,  the  whole  French 
line  was  in  movement.  Ney  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  citadel,  and 
the  suburb  of  Krasnoi.  Davoust 
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attacked  the  suburbs  on  each  side 
of  the  gate  of  Malakowsk,  while 
Poniatowski  moved  upon  the  east¬ 
ern  suburb  on  the  Dnieper,  above 
the  town.  In  a  short  time  a  furious 
conflict  was  engaged  along  the 
whole  line.  The  greatest  efforts  of 
the  French  were  made  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  where  the  assailants  were  with¬ 
out  the  reach  of  the  Russian  can¬ 
non,  placed  on  the  right  bank.  The 
divisions  of  Gudin  and  Morand 
formed  in  close  column,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  numerous  artillery, 
attacked  the  suburbs  of  Mstis- 
law  and  Roslawl,  and  after  an 
obstinate  struggle  of  two  hours, 
made  themselves  masters  of  them. 
Doktoroff  was  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  his  troops  within  the  works. 
At  the  same  time,  Poniatowski 
gained  possession  of  the  eastern 
suburb.  Barclay,  perceiving  the 
progress  made  by  the  enemy,  re¬ 
inforced  the  troops  within  the 
town  by  the  division  of  the  prince 
of  Wurtemberg  and  of  the  corps 
of  Baggowouth. 

The  assailants  being  thus  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  suburbs,  established 
in  their  batteries  more  than  150 
pieces  of  cannon ;  but  they  directed 
their  fire  against  the  curtains  where 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  rendered 
all  attempts  to  batter  in  breach 
ineffectual ;  arid  the  French  soon 
desisted  from  the  attempt.  The 
fire,  if  directed  against  the  tow¬ 
ers,  which  were  of  a  much  less 
solid  construction,  would  have 
been  considerably  more  effectual. 
About  five  in  the  afternoon,  a  for¬ 
midable  attack  was  made  upon 
the  Malakofskia  gate,  which  for 
a  short  time  remained  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  French  ;  but  a  des¬ 
perate  charge,  on  the  part  of  the 
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third  and  fourth  Russiah  divi¬ 
sions,  regained  it.  The  assailants 
now  again  resorted  to  their  batte¬ 
ries  ;  two  were  established,  the 
fire  of  which  exploded  the  cross 
way,  and  compelled  the  Russians 
to  abandon  it ;  a  fire  of  howitzers 
was  opened  against  the  towers, 
which,  in  many  cases,  compelled 
the  besieged  to  quit  them,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  set  fire  to  the  city, 
the  houses  of  which  were  chiefly 
built  of  wood.  The  Russians, 
though  thus  placed  between  two 
fires,  continued  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  on  the  walls  with  the  ut¬ 
most  intrepidity.  On  the  left, 
Ney,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
made  himself  master  of  the  sub¬ 
urb  of  Krasnoi,  but  was  driven 
out  of  it  before  nightfall.  It  was 
not  until  nine  o’clock  that  the  fire 
had  ceased  along  the  line.  At  this 
time,  Doktoroff  remained  master 
of  the  city,  and  his  advanced 
posts  again  re-occupied  the  co¬ 
vered  way. 

Buonaparte  cannot  have  lost 
much  less  than  twelve  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded  in  these 
attacks.  The  loss  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  was  also  very  considerable, 
and,  probably,  did  not  fall  much 
short  of  that  of  their  enemies. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided 
success  which  had  crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  Russians  for  tlfe 
defence  of  Smolensko  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  the  Russian  general  thought 
it  necessary  to  abandon  that  city. 
Barclay  was  fearful  that  Napo¬ 
leon,  by  extending  his  right,  might 
get  the  command  of  the  Moscow 
road,  and  thus  throw  back  the 
Russian  army  upon  Poreczie  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Accordingly,  in  the  course 
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of  the  night,  the  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn  to  the  right  bank  ;  the 
bridges  across  the  river  were  ta¬ 
ken  away,  and  the  several  corps 
of  the  first  army  received  orders 
to  take  up  a  given  position  on  the 
road  to  Poreczie.  At  break  of 
day,  the  French  perceiving  that 
the  Russian  sentinels  were  gone, 
made  their  way,  without  resist¬ 
ance,  into  the  covered  way,  and 
through  the  openings  that  had 
been  bored  through  the  walls,  into 
the  place.  Buonaparte  himself 
immediately  followed  with  the 
grenadiers  of  his  guard.  A  hor¬ 
rible  spectacle  here  presented  itself 
to  him ;  the  flames,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  consumed  half  the  town, 
were  still  raging  ;  no  inhabitants 
appeared ;  the  few  that  remained 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  church¬ 
es  ;  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  ; 
many  of  the  wounded  having  been 
left  behind  by  the  Russians  in  the 
hurry  of  their  retreat.  It  was 
not  until  the  next  day  that  the 
flames  were  completely  got  under. 

The  Russians  had,  at  the  same 
time,  evacuated  the  lower  town  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Ney 
was  immediately  ordered  to  throw 
two  bridges  across.  The  river 
was,  indeed,  found  to  be  fordable 
in  many  parts ;  a  brigade  of  light 
cavalry  was  passed  over,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pursue  the  Russians.  Bar¬ 
clay,  who  seems  not  to  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  enemy  would  so 
quickly  have  passed  the  river, 
took  measures  fo1*  driving  back 
the  French  brigade  to  the  other 
bank,  and,  at  the  same  time,  or¬ 
dered  general  Korf,  with  a  strong 
rear  guard  of  infantry  and  ca¬ 
valry  to  re-occupy  the  lower  town. 


and  to  maintain  himself  in  it  du¬ 
ring  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  passage  of  the  ri¬ 
ver.  Korf  established  some  bat¬ 
teries  on  the  heigths  of  the  right 
bank,  and  a  hot  fire  of  musquetry 
and  artillery  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides  till  the  evening,  when  a  con* 
siderable  body  of  French  having 
passed  the  river  by  means  of  rafts 
and  boats,  got  possession  of  the 
horn-work  which  protected  the 
old  bridge,  and  Korf  conceiving 
he  had  sufficiently  fulfilled  his 
mission  of  delaying  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  set  fire  to  the  town, 
and  began  his  retreat. 

•  We  have  seen  that  Barclay,  in 
the  first  instance,  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Poreczie,  or  Peters- 
burgh  high  road.  Bagrathion, 
with  the  second  army,  had  retired 
to  Slob-Pnewa,  leaving  only  a  few 
regiments  of  Cossacks  behind  the 
Kolodnia.  Barclay  proposed  to 
fall  back  on  the  same  point,  but 
as  the  Moscow  road  runs  along 
the  edge  of  the  Dnieper  for  the 
first  league-and-a-half  above  Smo- 
lensko,  his  march  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  ene*- 
my’s  batteries  on  the  left  bank  ; 
on  this  account,  and  partly,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
Buonaparte,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  to  the  direction  of  his  retreat, 
he  resolved  to  make  a  circuit. 
After  following,  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  the  road  to  Poreczie,  he 
divided  his  army  into  two  *  co¬ 
lumns,  and  directed  them  to  march 
by  cross  roads  to  the  road  to  Mos¬ 
cow  ;  the  one  by  Joukowo  and 
Loubino  to  Bredikhino,  a  village 
situated  about  six  leagues  from 
Smolensko ;  the  other  column 
was  to  come  out  at  Slob-Pnewa, 
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about  four  leagues  higher  up  the 
river.  Barclay  remained  with  the 
first  or  right  column,  as  taking 
the  line  of  march  nearest  to  the 
enemy. 

There  were,  however,  consi¬ 
derable  difficulties  attending  the 
execution  of  these  dispositions. 
The  distance  which  the  right  co¬ 
lumn  had  to  travel  in  order  to 
gain  Bredichino,  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  same  points  from 
Smolensko  by  the  Moscow  road, 
which  was  only  defended  by  a  few 
regiments  of  Cossacks  under  ge¬ 
neral  K^rpof ;  there  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  danger  that  the  French 
would  get  there  before  it.  To 
prevent  this,  Barclay  detached  a 
body  of  troops  under  general 
Touczkof,  with  orders  to  gain  the 
Moscow  road  by  forced  marches, 
and  thence  advance  upon  Smo¬ 
lensko,  and  take  up  a  position  be¬ 
hind  the  Kolodnia.  This  was  on 
the  night  of  the  18  th  of  August. 
On  the  following  morning,  Ney 
having  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  bridges,  the  third  corps  was 
passed  over,  and.  Buonaparte  or¬ 
dered  it  to  pursue  the  road  to 
Moscow.  About  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Ney  arrived  at  Valutina  Gora ; 
he  passed  the  Kolodnia,  and  af¬ 
ter  an  obstinate  combat  succeeded, 
at  length,  in  driving  Touczkof 
from  the  position  he  had  taken  up, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire  be¬ 
hind  the  Stragan,  a  rivulet  in  his 
rear.  Here  he  was  joined  by  con¬ 
siderable  reinforcements,  and  Bar¬ 
clay  himself  shortly  coming  up 
with  more,  the  Russians  resumed 
the  offensive,  and  Ney  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  beyond  the 
Kolodnia.  The  Russians  now 
re-  occupied  their  original  position ; 
Napoleon  hearing  that  Ney  had 


been  driven  back,  ordered  general 
Gudin,  with  his  division,  to  march 
to  his  support.  About  five  in  the 
evening  Gudin  came  up ;  Ney  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  him  to  form  in 
column,  pass  the  river  and  attack. 
The  passage  could  only  be  effected 
by  a  bridge,  exposed  to  a  hot  fire 
of  artillery  from  the  opposite 
bank.  Gudin,  however,  led  his 
troops  across,  but  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  cannon  ball,  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  animating 
them  by  his  example.  Ney’s 
corps  followed  the  division  of  Gu¬ 
din,  and  a  furious  conflict  took 
place.  The  Russians  justly  at¬ 
tached  the  highest  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  their  position, 
as  it  immediately  covered  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  road  of 
Gorbounowo,  byiwhich  the  corps 
of  Baggowouth  and  the  rear  guard 
of  General  Korf  were  advancing, 
with  the  great  Moscow  road.  By 
the  coming  up  of  successive  rein¬ 
forcements,  the  Russians  were 
happily  enabled  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  till  nightfall  put  an  end  to 
the  battle.  The  loss  on  both  sides, 
in  this  affair,  was  very  considera¬ 
ble  ;  that  of  the  Russians  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  five  thousand  men  killed 
and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  French 
was  nearer  seven  thousand.  The 
victory  may  be  said  to  have  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Russians,  as  they 
gained  their  object  of  covering  the 
junction  of  the  several  corps  com¬ 
posing  their  army.  Barclay  eva¬ 
cuated  his  position  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  and  continued  his 
retreat  upon  Moscow. 

It  was  for  some  time  doubted, 
whether  Buonaparte  would  think 
proper  to  follow  them  further  in 
that  direction ;  it  is  said,  that 
he  himself  hesitated  for  several 
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days  before  be  could  make  up  his 
determination  for  that  step  ;  and 
that,  in  a  kind  of  conference  which 
he  held  with  his  principal  generals 
on  the  subject,  the  greater  number 
of  opinions  were  unfavourable  for 
its  adoption.  They  urged  the  po¬ 
licy  of  fortifying  Smolensko  ;  and 
spending  the  winter  in  taking  mea¬ 
sures  for  organizing  Poland  ;  and 
thus  preparing  the  means  of  pene¬ 
trating  into  Russia  early  in  the 
following  spring.  We  confess  we 
do  not  see  the  superior  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  scheme  ;  or 
why,  if  the  winter  was  to  be 
passed  in  Russia,  the  army  might 
not  take  up  its  quarters  with  as 
much,  or,  rather,  greater  advan¬ 
tage,  at  Moscow  than  at  Smolen¬ 
sko.  In  the  capital,  the  resources 
might  be  expected  to  be  more 
abundant ;  it  is  true  that  Buona¬ 
parte  would  there  be  farther  from 
the  means  of  supply  afforded  by 
his  own  magazines ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  he  would  have 
found  these  available,  even  at 
Smolensko;  and  if,  as  seemed 
probable,  his  army  would  have 
chiefly  to  depend  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  itself  for  its  subsistence,  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  immense 
city,  like  Moscow,  was  surely  the 
preferable  field  for  such  an  expe¬ 
riment.  In  a  purely  military 
point  of  view,  there  does  not  seem 
any  motive  for  his  stopping  short 
at  Smolensko.  The  Russian  army 
were  in  full  retreat  before  him  ; 
his  object  was  to  bring  them  to 
battle  ;  and  in  the  relative  infe¬ 
riority  of  their  numbers,  nothing 
seemed  so  likely  to  induce  them  to 
venture  the  risk  of  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  as  the  anxiety  to  save 
the  capital.  The  moral  effects  of 
the  loss  of  Moscow  upon  the  mind 


of  the  government  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  would  probably  be  considera¬ 
ble  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
this  last  consideration  alone  out¬ 
weighed  every  other  with  Napo- 
leon.  That  he  ascribed  to  it  an 
exaggerated  importance  was  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  upon  what  other  prin¬ 
ciple  he  grounded  the  general 
plan  of  his  expedition ;  if  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Moscow  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  compel  Alexander  to  sue 
for  peace,  there  does  not  appear 
any  other  means  of  aggression  or 
annoyance  in  the  employment  of 
which  Buonaparte  could  reason¬ 
ably  found  his  hope  of  bringing 
the  Russian  government  to  that 
extremity. 

Barclay,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
had  now  again  secured  his  com¬ 
munication  with  Moscow,  and  his 
junction  with  Bagrathion,  had,  at 
length,  taken  the  resolution  of 
making  a  stand  against  thefurther 
progress  of  the  enemy,  at  the  risk 
of  a  pitched  battle.  The  policy 
of  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  general,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  position,  is 
more  than  doubtful ;  in  so  doing, 
he  was  evidently  playing  the  game 
of  his  ad  versary,  who  had  through¬ 
out  the  whole  campaign  mani¬ 
fested  the  utmost  anxiety  to  bring 
the  contest  to  that  issue ;  of  the 
favourable  result  of  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  confident,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  superio¬ 
rity  of  his  own  army,  both  in  num¬ 
bers  and  composition,  and  from 
the  consciousness  of  his  own 
ascendant  talents  and  genius. 
These  considerations  we  may  be 
sure,  did  not  escape  the  mind 
of  the  Russian  general,  and  hi¬ 
therto  he  had  uniformly  acted 
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upon  them  ;  he  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  conceal  from  himself,  that 
*>y  this  conduct,  however  wise 
and  well-founded,  he  had  excited 
much  discontent,  not  only  among 
the  people  and  in  the  army,  but 
among  his  own  generals.  His 
abandonment  of  Smolensko,  in 
particular,  though  demonstrably 
the  only  alternative  that  he  could 
prudently  have  adopted,  had  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  military  advisers, 
among  others  by  his  colleague, 
the  prince  Bagrathion  ;  and  he 
doubtless  felt  that,  under  these 
circumstances  of  public  opinion, 
he  could  not  venture  to  entertain 
for  a  moment  the  notion  of  giving 
up  Moscow  without  a  battle. 

Under  this  conviction,  Barclay 
determined  to  make  a  stand  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ujea,  near 
Uswiate  and  Dorogobuje,  where 
a  favourable  position  seemed  to 
present  itself  for  his  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  he  sent  orders  to 
general  Miloradowich,  who  was 
forming  new  troops  at  Kalouga 
and  Mojaisk,  to  hasten  to  Wi- 
azma  with  such  of  his  batta¬ 
lions  and  squadrons  as  he  had 
been  able  to  equip.  Napoleon 
learning  that  the  Russians  had 
taken  up  a  position  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  offering  bat¬ 
tle,  left  Smolensko  with  his  guards 
to  rejoin  the  corps  of  Davoust, 
Ney,  Poniatowski,  and  Junot, 
which,  with  the  cavalry  of  Murat, 
were  already  assembled  before 
Uswiatie.  On  his  arrival,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  that  Barclay  had 
already  abandoned  his  position. 
A  cavalry  movement  by  Murat 
had  seemed  to  threaten  to  turn 
the  Russian  left ;  and  the  Russian 
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generals  fearing  that  they  might 
thereby  be  cut  off  from  Dorogo¬ 
buje,  and  thrown  back  into  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Ujea  and  the 
Dnieper,  thought  it  prudent  to 
break  up,  and  seek  a  more  favour¬ 
able  field  of  action  near  Wiazma. 

The  Russians,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinued  their  retreat.  Buonaparte 
followed  them  up  closely ;  his 
army  marched  in  three  columns  ; 
the  centre,  which  was  the  strong¬ 
est,  composed  of  the  guards  of 
Murat’s  cavalry,  which  formed 
the  advanced  guard,  and  of  the 
corps  of  Davoust  and  Ney,  kept 
the  great  road  ;  the  corps  of  Po¬ 
niatowski  and  Eugene  marched 
by  side  roads,  and  maintained 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  in 
a  line  with  the  advanced  guard. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Bar¬ 
clay  could  not  engage  in  any  par¬ 
tial  affair  with  one  of  the  pur¬ 
suing  columns,  without  exposing 
himself  to  be  turned  ;  his  only 
hope  of  seriously  retarding  their 
advance  was  by  a  general  battle ; 
and,  consequently,  at  this  period 
of  the  march,  the  only  engage¬ 
ments  which  took  place  between 
the  two  armies,  consisted  merely 
of  a  few  cavalry  skirmishes. 

On  arriving  at  Wiazma,  Barclay 
found  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  place  did  not  present  any  posi¬ 
tion  sufficiently  favourable  for  his 
object.  He  accordingly  retrograd¬ 
ed  still  further  to  Federows-koie. 
The  rear-guard,  consisting  of  ca¬ 
valry,  fell  back  to  Wiazma.  Pla- 
toff  having  fallen  sick,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  command  of  this 
division  of  the  army  by  lieute¬ 
nant-general  Konownitsyn.  At 
length,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
the  Russian  armies  took  up  a  po* 
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sition  at  Tsarewo-Zaimitche,  a 
village  situated  between  Wiazma 
and  Gjatzk.  Konowits-yn,  after 
setting  fire  to  the  magazines  at 
Wiazma,  had  followed  with  the 
cavalry,  and  took  up  about  eigh¬ 
teen  versts  in  front  of  the  army. 

On  the  same  day,  general  Mi- 
loradowich  arrived  at  Gjatzk  with 
a  body  of  14,500  infantry  and 
1,000  horse  ;  and  Barclay  finding 
himself  supported  by  a  sufficiently 
strong  reserve,  determined  to  of¬ 
fer  battle  on  the  spot  which  he 
now  occupied.  The  position,  in¬ 
deed,  afforded  no  support  for  his 
wings,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
supply  this  defect  by  raising  re¬ 
doubts  on  the  flanks  of  the  army. 
But  his  preparations  with  this 
view  were  suspended  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  general  Kutusof,  charged 
by  the  emperor  to  take  upon 
himself  the  supreme  command  of 
the  two  armies.  Alexander  had 
been,  at  length,  compelled  to  su¬ 
persede  Barclay  in  his  command 
by  the  general  dissatisfaction 
which  the  continued  retreats  of 
that  general  had  excited  both  in 
the  army  and  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
Kutusof  was,  at  this  time,  the 
most  popular  general  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army.  He  had  long  been 
the  companion  of  Suwarrow  ;  even 
the  disaster  at  Austerlitz  had  not 
m&terially  affected  his  reputation, 
as  he  was  supposed  to  have  given 
battle  on  that  occasion  against  his 
own  opinion;  and  at  any  rate  his 
late  successes  in  the  war  on  the 
Danube,  had  altogether  effaced 
the  recollection  of  that  failure. 
He  was,  at  this  time,  seventy-five 
years  old  ;  but,  apparently,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  robust  good  health, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  his 


services  and  the  many  wounds 
which  he  had  received ;  one  of 
these  had  deprived  him  of  an  eye* 
In  his  general  habits,  he  carefully 
pursued  that  tone,  manner,  and. 
even  costume,  which  marked  a 
soldier  of  the  school  of  Suwar¬ 
row,  and  which  were  peculiarly 
calculated  to  secure  to  him  the 
attachment  and  confidence  of  his 
troops.  In  this  point  of  view, 
the  foreign  name  and  descent  of 
Barclay  was  necessarily  a  consi¬ 
derable  disadvantage.  That  ge¬ 
neral  was  continued  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  first  army.  As  he 
appears  to  have  lost,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  the  confidence  of  the  army, 
it  was,  perhaps,  prudent  to  dis¬ 
place  him  from  the  general  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  we  cannot  but  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  the  exercise  of  that 
function,  his  conduct  seems  to 
have  been  uniformly  able  and 
judicious,  if  we  consider  the  dis¬ 
advantage  which  he  laboured  un¬ 
der  in  having  another  associated 
with  him  in  the  supreme  direc¬ 
tion  of  operations.  Some  errors 
he  committed,  no  doubt ;  but  in 
every  instance  succeeded  in  rec, 
tifying  them  before  they  had  led 
to  important  ill  consequences ; 
and  in  no  case,  throughout  the 
whole  march,  had  Napoleon,  with 
all  his  superiority  of  force,  been 
enabled  to  obtain  the  slightest 
advantage  over  him. 

Alexander  himself  manifested 
no  intention  of  joining  the  army 
at  this  juncture.  He  remained 
m  the  north,  and  on  the  27th  of 
August  had  an  interview  with  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden  at  Abo* 
In  this  conference,  both  parties 
mutually  confirmed  each  other  in 
the  assurances  of  their  friendly 
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disposition  ;  but  it.  was  agreed  to 
postpone  for  another  year  the 
attack  upon  Sweden,  which  had 
been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
March  preceding. 

Upon  taking  the  command  of 
the  army,  Kutusof  at  once  adopted 
the  resolution  of  his  predecessor, 
of  giving  immediate  battle  to  the 
enemy.  It  was  impossible,  in¬ 
deed,  not  to  feel  the  immense  risk 
involved  in  this  measure;  but  to 
abandon  Moscow  without  striking 
a  blow  for  its  preservation,  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  as  such  a  step 
would  have  spread  universal  con¬ 
sternation  throughout  the  army 
and  the  empire.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  therefore,  for  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  was  to  choose 
such  a  position  for  awaiting  the 
attack  as  might,  in  some  measure, 
compensate  the  inferiority  of  the 
Russian  force  ;  and  which,  if  vic¬ 
tory  was  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
might  at  any  rate  make  the  ene- 
my  pay  dearly  for  his  advantage. 
Kutusof  did  not  seem  to  think 
the  present  position  at  Tsarevo- 
Zaimitche  sufficiently  strong  for 
the  purpose  ;  or,  perhaps,  was  in¬ 
disposed  to  give  battle  upon 
ground  which  had  been  chosen  by 
his  predecessor;  a  circumstance 
that  might  be  thought  to  diminish 
the  glory  of  any  advantage  which 
he  should  obtain  there ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  day  following  that  of 
his  arrival,  the  army  again  broke 
up,  and  proceeded  to  Jwachkowo, 
where  it  was  joined  by  the  rein¬ 
forcements  under  Miloradowich. 
As  these  consisted  wholly  of  new 
levies,  they  were  distributed 
among  the  other  regiments  of  the 
army.  From  thence  they  conti¬ 
nued  to  retrograde  to  the  convent 
of  Kolotskoi;  and  on  the  next 
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day  took  up  ground  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Borodino,  near  the  village 
of  that  name,  distant  abouttwenty- 
seven  leagues  from  Moscow.  This 
position  rested  its  right  flank  on 
a  wood,  situated  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  Moskwa. 
The  little  stream  called  the  Ko- 
locza,  running  in  a  deep  ravine, 
covered  the  front  of  the  right  and 
centre  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Borodino.  The  left,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  heights  of  Boro¬ 
dino  to  the  village  of  Semenous- 
kie,  although  more  exposed,  was 
defended  by  some  deep  ravines 
and  masses  of  underwood.  In 
order  still  further  to  strengthen 
the  position,  the  wood  on  the 
right  was  covered  by  some  de¬ 
tached  works.  In  the  centre,  on 
a  hillock,  which  was  crossed  by 
the  high  road,  in  front  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Gorki,  a  battery  was 
raised,  and  covered  by  another, 
constructed  about  six  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  first,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  banks  of  the 
Kolocza.  The  left,  however, 
was  felt  to  be  naturally  the  weak¬ 
est  point  of  the  position,  and  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken  to  give  it  all  the 
strength  which  art  could  afford. 
A  large  battery,  in  the  form  of  a 
bastion,  was  raised  in  front  of  the 
point  where  the  left  wing  com¬ 
municated  with  the  centre,  upon 
a  height  which  commanded  the 
whole  plain  in  that  direction. 
Three  other  batteries  were  con¬ 
structed  on  the  heights  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Semenouskie,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  left,  and 
were  destined  to  serve  as  points 
of  support  to  the  rifle  troops, 
which  were  distributed  in  the  un¬ 
derwood.  The  village  itself  was 
destroyed  ;  and,  in  order  to  watch 
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the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  this 
quarter,  a  large  redoubt  was  raised 
upon  a  hillock,  situated  between 
two  woods,  a  short  distance  be¬ 
yond  the  village  of  Chewardino. 

While  Kutusof  was  busied  in 
the  throwing  up  of  these  works,  his 
rear-guard  continued  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
1st  of  September,  Murat  drove  it 
out  of  Gjatsk,  and  took  up  a 
position  about  a  league  beyond. 
On  the  same  day  Buonaparte  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  town,  and  as  every 
information  led  him  to  expect  that 
the  new  Russian  commander  was 
about  to  give  battle,  he  halted 
there  a  few  days  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  an 
engagement,  which,  no  doubt,  he 
hope^k  would  prove  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  the  campaign.  On  the 
following  morning  he  announced 
to  his  generals  the  probable  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  great  battle,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  rally  and  collect 
their  troops,  to  inspect  the  state 
of  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  to  make  an  accurate  report  to 
him  of  the  number  of  men,  horses 
and  guns.  From  these  reports  it 
appeared  that  the  army,  including 
the  detached  persons  who  might 
be  expected  to  rejoin  within  five 
days,  was  composed,  in  fighting 
men,  of  103,000  infantry,  and 
31,000  cavalry;  and  that  they 
were  furnished  with  587  pieces  of 
cannon. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Buo¬ 
naparte  resumed  his  march.  The 
only  resistance  lie  met  with  was  at 
Gridnewo,  where  the  Russian 
rear  guard  made  a  stand,  and 
maintained  its  position  until  night. 
On  the  following  day  the  corps 
which  flanked  the  great  roads, 
drew  nearer  the  centre,  and  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  Poniatowski, 


who  marched  about  half  a  leagut 
distant  to  the  right,  came  in  sight 
of  the  Russian  position. 

The  French  army  advanced  in 
three  columns ;  that  of  the  right 
under  prince  Poniatowski,  moved 
by  the  old  Smolensko  road  upon 
the  village  of  Jellnia.  Napoleon 
with  the  centre  followed  the  great 
road  in  the  direction  of  Borodino. 
The  viceroy  on  the  left  directed 
his  course  towards  the  same  point. 
The  march  of  the  French  centre 
was  considerably  annoyed  by  the 
fire  of  the  redoubt  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  thrown  up  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Chewardino,  and 
by  that  of  the  riflemen  dispersed 
among  the  neighbouring  under¬ 
wood  and  in  the  villages  of  Ale- 
zinki,  Tomkino  and  Doronimoi, 
On  his  arrival,  therefore,  Buona¬ 
parte  ordered  Murat  immediately 
to  pass  the  Kolocza  with  his  ca¬ 
valry,  and  three  divisions  of  the 
first  corps,  and  attack  the  re¬ 
doubt,  at  the  same  time  that  Po¬ 
niatowski  on  the  right  drove  the 
Russians  from  Doronimo,  and  pe¬ 
netrated  into  the  wood.  General 
Compans,  with  his  division  gain¬ 
ed  the  village  of  Alezinki ;  he 
then  formed  one  of  his  regiments 
into  columns,  and  ordered  an  as¬ 
sault.  The  redoubt  was  twice 
carried  by  the  French,  and  as  of¬ 
ten  regained  by  the  Russians  ;  but 
the  French  got  possession  of  it  a 
third  time,  and  night  put  an  end 
to  the  contest  before  the  Russians 
could  drive  them  out.  This  affair 
cost  the  two  parties  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  each.  Five  cannon, 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  re¬ 
doubt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  themselves  lost  two. 

The  French  army  now  occupied 
a  part  of  the  wood  which  Ponia¬ 
towski  had  attacked.  Buona- 
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arte’s  chief  ground  of  anxiety 
uring  the  night  was  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  Russians  would 
abandon  their  position,  and  re¬ 
sume  their  retreat.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  with  marked  satisfaction  that 
he  discovered  on  the  following 
morning  (Sept.  6)  that  Kutusof 
still  kept  his  ground.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Russians  to  give 
battle  was  now  no  longer  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  the  whole  day  was  passed 
in  making  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  on  both  sides.  The  French 
army  was  disposed  as  follows. 
Poniatowski  was  placed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  right,  on  the  old 
Smolensko  road.  Davoust,  with 
three  divisions  in  advance  of  the 
captured  redoubt.  Ney  and  Ju- 
not  between  the  redoubt  and  the 
Kalocza  ;  three  corps  of  cavalry 
behind  the  redoubt.  The  vice¬ 
roy’s  corps  was  the  only  one  left 
on  the  left  of  the  Kalocza.  Though 
that  streamlet  was  every  where 
fordable,  three  bridges  were 
thrown  across  it  to  facilitate  the 
communications  from  one  bank  to 
the  other.  Thus  of  the  eleven 
corps  composing  the  French  ar¬ 
my,  eight  were  collected  about 
the  redoubt  of  Chewardino. 

Kutusof,  on  his  side,  placed  the 
corps  of  Osterman  and  Baggo- 
wouth  on  the  right  of  the  Moscow 
road ;  then  Doktorof,  whose  corps 
extended  from  the  left  of  Oster¬ 
man  to  the  great  redoubt,  with 
the  defence  of  which  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  charged.  From  the  right 
of  the  redoubt  to  the  village  of 
Semenouskie,  the  ground  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Raeffskoi.  Two  other 
corps  were  charged  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  that  village,  and  of  the 
three  batteries  erected  in  front  of 
it,  Touczkof,  with  his  corps,  and  a 


body  of  ten  thousand  men  of  the 
militia  of  Moscow,  which  had 
joined  a  few  days  before,  took 
post  at  the  village  of  Utitza,  on 
the  extremity  of  the  left.  This 
last  was  the  only  Russian  corps 
formed  in  four  lines  ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  infantry  was  drawn  up  in 
two.  The  village  of  Borodino 
was  occupied  by  a  regiment  of 
chasseurs  of  the  foot  guards.  The 
corps  which  defended  the  redoubt, 
and  the  part  of  the  position  to 
the  right  of  that  work  were  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Barclay ; 
those  to  the  left  were  placed  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  Bagrathion. 

Kutusof  neglected  no  means  of 
sustaining  and  animating  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  his  troops  at  this  moment. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  he 
ordered  an  image  of  the  blessed 
virgin,  reported  to  be  possessed 
of  miraculous  powers,  and  which 
had  been  brought  away  from  Smo¬ 
lensko  on  the  abandonment  of  that 
town,  to  be  carried  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  At  the  same  time  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  troops  the  follow¬ 
ing  proclamation.  s  Brothers  and 
companions  in  arms,’  said  he, 1  you 
see  before  you  in  this  image  an 
appeal  addressed  to  heaven  that 
it  may  number  itself  with  man 
against  the  tyrant  who  disturbs 
the  universe.  Not  content  with 
destroying  millions  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  this  arch-rebel  to  all  laws 
divine  and  human,  penetrates 
with  violence  into  our  sanctuaries, 
stains  them  with  blood,  over¬ 
throws  our  altars,  and  exposes 
even  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  con¬ 
secrated  in  this  holy  image  of 
our  church,  to  the  profane  insults 
of  the  elements,  and  of  sacrile¬ 
gious  hands.  Do  not  then  fear 
s  2 
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that  the  God  whose  altars  have 
been  insulted  by  this  worm,  which 
his  Almighty  power  has  raised 
from  the  dust,  should  not  be  with 
you;  do  not  doubt  but  that  he 
will  not  refuse  to  shadow  your 
ranks  with  his  shield,  and  to  fight 
his  enemy  with  the  sword  of  St. 
Michael.  It  is  in  this  belief  that 
I  am  willing  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
and  to  die,  well  assured  that  my 
dyingeye  will  witness  the  triumph. 
Soldiers  fulfil  your  duties  ;  think 
of  the  sacrifice  of  your  cities  in 
flames,  and  of  your  children,  who 
implore  your  protection  ;  think  of 
your  emperor,  who  looks  upon 
you  as  the  nerve  of  his  power ; 
and  to-morrow,  before  the  sun 
shall  have  set,  you  will  have  traced 
the  signs  of  your  fidelity  on  the 
soil  of  your  country  with  the 
blood  of  the  aggressor,  and  of  his 
warriors/ 

The  following  was  Buonaparte’s 
plan  of  attack.  The  battle  was 
to  begin  by  a  violent  fire  of  artil¬ 
lery  directed  against  the  three 
batteries,  the  great  redoubt,  and 
the  village.  At  the  same  time 
Poniatowski  was  to  follow  the  old 
Smolensko  road  until  he  came  in 
line  with  the  batteries,  and  then 
to  penetrate  through  the  wood  to 
the  left  with  the  view  of  turning 
the  Russians.  Ney  and  Davoust 
•were  ordered  to  attack  the  batte¬ 
ries  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Eugene 
•  was  to  carry  the  .village  of  Boro¬ 
dino,  and  then  pass  the  Kalocza, 
and  attack  the  great  redoubt.  The 
four  corps  of  cavalry  were  dis¬ 
persed  behind  the  infantry,  and 
were  to  be  disposed  of  according^ 
to  circumstances.  The  guard  re¬ 
mained  in  reserve  behind  the  cen¬ 
tre.  *  Napoleon,  it  will  be  thus 
seen,  directed  his  attack  almost 
exclusively  against  that  part  of 


the  Russian  position  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  wood  to  Boro¬ 
dino.  His  plan  was  no  doubt  to 
carry  these  batteries  in  the  first 
instance  by  an  impetuous  attack, 
and  to  drive  the  corps  which  de¬ 
fended  them  back  upon  the  Mos¬ 
cow  road,  before  those  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  rest  of  the  position 
could  effect  their  retreat;  a  part  of 
the  Russian  army  would  then  be 
inclosed  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Moskwa  and  Kalocza  rivers, 
and  probably  be  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  7th 
Buonaparte  was  informed  that  the 
Russians  still  maintained  their 
position ;  he  rose  immediately 
to  give  the  necessary  orders  for 
the  battle.  At  the  same  time  the 
following  proclamation,  which  had 
been  distributed  the  night  before, 
was  read  to  each  company  and 
squadron  by  its  captain.  ‘  Soldiers, 
this  is  the  battle  which  you  have 
so  anxiously  desired.  Henceforth 
the  victory  depends  upon  you  ;  it 
is  necessary  for'  us ;  it  will  give 
us  abundance,  good  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  and  speedy  return  to  our 
country.  Conduct  yourselves  as 
at  Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  at 
Witebsk,  and  Smolensk,  and  let 
the  remotest  posterity  cite  your 
conduct  on  this  day ;  let  them 
say  of  you,  he  was  at  the  great 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Mos¬ 
cow/ 

There  is  some  difference  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  respective 
numbers  of  the  two  armies  at  the 
beginning  of  this  battle.  If  we 
take  a  middle  term  between '  .the 
various  statements  published  on 
this  subject,  we  should  estimate 
the  French  army  at  from  120  to 
130,000  men;  the  Russian  at 
about  100,000,  besides  the  mili- 
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tia  of  Moscow  and  Smolensko, 
^mounting  to  ten  thousand  more. 
The  French  army,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  a  few  clays  before  the 
battle  587  pieces  of  cannon ;  the 
Russians  about  six  hundred.  In 
the  composition  of  his  troops  Na¬ 
poleon  had  a  still  more  decided 
superiority  than  in  their  numbers. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Russian 
army  consisted  of  new  recruits ; 
and  in  heavy  cavalry  particularly 
they  were  very  inferior  to  the 
French. 

About  six  in  the  morning  the 
battle  began  by  a  violent  canno¬ 
nade  along  the  whole  of  the  French 
line  ;  at  the  same  time  the  several 
corps  were  put  in  motion.  At 
seven  Ney  attacked,  and  carried 
the  three  batteries  in  front  of  Se- 
menouskie ;  Bagrathion,  support¬ 
ing  his  infantry  by  a  charge  of 
cuirassiers,  succeeded  in  retaking 
them ;  but  Ney  renewed  his  at¬ 
tack,  and  having  again  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  batteries,  made  dis¬ 
positions  for  advancing  against  the 
village.  On  the  right  Eugene 
made  himself  master  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Borodino,  and  then  cross¬ 
ed  the  Kolocza  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  corps,  leaving  only 
one  division  of  infantry  and  his 
light  cavalry  on  the  other  bank. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  line 
Poniatowski  took  the  village  of 
Utitsa;  but  in  endeavouring  to 
pierce  the  marshy  wood  at  the 
back  of  that  village,  was  checked 
by  Touczkof. 

.  Kutusof  was  now  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  plan  of  his  adver¬ 
sary’s  attack.  Finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  strengthen  his  left,  he  or¬ 
dered  Baggowouth  to  move  im¬ 
mediately  in  that  direction,  and 
put  himself  under  the  orders  of 
Bagrathion.  Upon  receiving  this 
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succour  the  prince  instantly  re¬ 
sumed  theoffensi  ve,  and  the  French 
were  driven  back  upon  the  batte¬ 
ries  ;  but  being  reinforced  in  their 
turn  by  fresh  troops,  a  murderous 
conflict  took  place,  in  which,  for 
some  time,  both  parties  main¬ 
tained  their  ground. 

On  the  left  of  the  French  line, 
Eugene,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
crossed  the  Kalocza  with  the 
greater  portion  of  his  force.  Ku¬ 
tusof  perceiving  this  movement, 
ordered  the  corps  of  Osterman, 
with  the  cavalry  of  Korf,  to  take  up 
in  that  part  of  the  position  which 
extended  from  the  great  redoubt 
to  Semenouskie.  As  soon  as  the 
viceroy’s  first  troops  had  passed 
the  Kalocza,  Morand  crossed  the 
ravine,  which  separated  him  from 
the  enemy,  and  advanced  against 
the  redoubt.  General  Bonami, 
with  a  brigade  of  the  first  line, 
was  ordered  to  the  assault.  He 
rushed  forward  with  impetuosity, 
and  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
into  the  works,  but  not  being 
immediately  supported  by  Mo¬ 
rand,  who  was  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  subjected  to  a  vigorous  at¬ 
tack  himself,  his  troops  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Russians,  and  could 
with  difficulty  effect  their  return 
to  their  division.  Bonami  him¬ 
self  covered  with  wounds,  was 
made  prisoner.  The  viceroy  per¬ 
ceiving  that  Morand  was  hardly 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  his 
present  situation,  ordered  the  di¬ 
visions  of  Gerard  and  Broussier 
to  move  to  his  support ;  and  the 
battle  thus  became  general  from 
the  village  of  Borodino  to  that  of 
Utitsa. 

At  this  time  Kutusof  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  viceroy  had  left  but 
a  single  division  of  infantry  with 
his  light-horse,  on  the  left  of  the 
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Kalocza,  ordered  Ouwarof  to 
cross  over  and  attack  it.  The 
French  light-horse  was  immedi¬ 
ately  overthrown ;  the  infantry, 
however,  made  a  better  stand, 
till  Eugene,  discovering  its  dan¬ 
ger,  repassed  the  river,  with  the 
Italian  royal  guard,  and  compell¬ 
ed  Ouwarof  to  retreat.  He  then 
returned  to  the  right-bank,  and 
directed  a  second  attack  upon  the 
redoubt,  by  the  divisions  ofBrous- 
sier,  Morand,  and  Gerard.  At 
the  same  time  general  Caulain- 
court  charged,  at  the  head  of  a 
division  of  cuirassiers  ;  overthrew 
the  Russian  line  opposed  to  him  ; 
and  turning  to  the  left,  broke  in 
like  manner  the  line  which  had 
been  placed  behind  the  redoubts  ; 
he  then  turned  back,  and  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  redoubt,  by  the 
gorge,  but  fell  dead,  struck  by  a 
bullet,  at  this  moment  of  his  tri¬ 
umph.  At  the  same  time  the 
other  divisions  of  the  attack  came 
tip  ;  the  work  was  taken,  and  all 
within  it  put  the  sword. 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  was 
maintained  with  fury  before  Seme- 
nouskie,  where  seven  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  collected  within 
a  space  of  a  thousand  yards, 
poured  death  into  the  ranks  of 
the  opposed  armies.  The  co¬ 
lumns  of  Ney  and  Davoust, 
however,  advanced  upon  the  vil¬ 
lage,  undeterred  by  the  fiery 
hail  of  grape  and  artillery  which 
was  showered  upon  them  from 
the  Russian  batteries.  Bagra- 
thioiii  seeing  that  the  enemy  was 
gaining  ground,  determined  to 
meet  the  attack  half-way.  The 
whole  line  of  columns  of  the  left 
wing  charged,  and  a  dreadful 
conflict  ensued,  the  result  of 
which  was  for  a  long  time  doubt- 
fid.  But  the  prince  Bagrathion, 


the  count  St.  Priest*  the  head  cd 
his  staff,  and  several  generals* 
were  obliged  by  their  wounds,  to 
leave  the  field.  Discouraged  by 
this  circumstance,  and  pressed  by 
superior  numbers,  the  Russians 
began  to  give  way  ;  and  at  length 
general  Konownytsyn,  who  re¬ 
placed  Bagrathion  in  the  com¬ 
mand,  withdrew  his  troops  be¬ 
hind  the  ravine  of  Semenouskie, 
and  took  post  on  the  heights  of 
that  village. 

It  was  now  three  o’clock  ;  the 
battle  had  lasted  above  eight 
hours.  The  troops  that  had  been 
engaged  in  both  armies  were  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  length  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  their  efforts.  In  the 
Russian  army  the  Moscow  militia 
alone  had  taken  no  share  in  the 
battle.  The  Frefich  imperial 
guard,  however,  was  as  yet  un¬ 
touched  :  its  advance  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  might  have  produced  the 
most  decisive  effect.  It  is  said 
that  Buonaparte  had  been  more 
than  once  urged  to  make  use  of 
that  formidable  body ;  he  refused, 
however,  and  contented  himself 
with  sending  a  single  division  to 
be  posted  in  reserve,  behind  the 
corp  of  the  viceroy,  During  the 
whole  battle  Napoleon  had  re¬ 
mained  in  one  spot,  a  little  in 
front  of  the  redoubt  of  Chewar- 
dino,  which  had  been  carried  on 
the  day  before.  He  was  on  foot, 
and  employed  the  time  in  walk¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  with 
Berthier.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Kutusof  preserved  a  similar  im¬ 
mobility  of  position  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Russian  commander- 
in-chief  had  established  himself 
behind  the  village  of  Gorki,  close 
to  the  Moscow  road.  He  was  on 
foot  also,  and  accompanied  by 
Reningsen. 
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The  battle  may  be  said  to  haye 
ended  about  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  at  this  time  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  great  re¬ 
doubt,  and  of  the  batteries  in 
front  of  Semenouskie ;  these, 
however,  were  only  the  outworks 
of  the  Russian  position,  and  Kutu- 
sof  still  kept  liis  ground  behind 
the  ravines  of  Semenouskie  and 
Goritskoi.  The  French,  however, 
did  not  venture  any  further  at¬ 
tack,  though  the  cannonade  was 
kept  up  until  near  night-fall.  The 
two  armies  bivouacked  in  each 
other’s  presence.  It  was  at  first 
the  intention  of  Kutusof  to  renew 
the  battle  next  day,  in  his  new 
position,  but  the  report  which  he 
received  during  the  night,  of  the 
immense  loss  he  had  sustained, 
compelled  him  to  change  his  re¬ 
solution.  At  six  on  the  following 
morning  the  Russian  corps  eva¬ 
cuated  their  position,  and  took 
up  on  the  heights  behind  Mojaisk, 
The  head  quarters  were  transfer¬ 
red  to  Joukowo. 

The  battle  of  Borodino,  or,  as 
Buonaparte  denominated  it,  of  the 
Moskwa,  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
bloody  that  is  related  in  modern 
history.  The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  both  sides  have 
been  estimated  at  not  much  less 
than  100,000  men.  The  Russians 
acknowledge  a  loss  of  more  than 
15,000  killed,  and  30,000  wound¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  of  the  French  was  fully  as 
great.  Few  prisoners  were  taken 
on  either  side.  The  Russians 
took  two  cannon,  and  the  French 
thirteen.  Nearly  forty  generals 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  both 
armies ;  among  these  was  the 
gallant  prince  Bagrathion,  who 
died  of  his  wound  a  few  days  after. 
The  commander  of  the  artillery, 


general  Iioutaisof,  and  the  two 
generals  of  division,  Touczkof, 
were  likewise  killed.  Among 
the  French  officers  slain,  gene¬ 
rals  Montbrun  and  Caulaincourt 
were  particularly  regretted. 

The  French  may  be  said  to 
have  had  the  better  of  the  battle, 
though  perhaps  the  word  victory 
would  too  strongly  express  the 
advantage  they  obtained.  Kutu¬ 
sof,  no  doubt,  failed  in  his  object, 
which  was  to  save  Moscow  by  a 
victory  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  worse  situation, 
with  respect  to  his  enemy,  after 
the  battle  than  he  was  before.  In 
one  sense  he  was  in  a  better  ;  as 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  could 
more  easily  be  repaired  than  those 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
French  army. 

Buonaparte  has  been  much 
blamed  for  his  conduct  on  this 
day;  particularly  for  having  ended 
the  battle  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  had  yet  four  hours  of 
daylight  before  him,  and  his 
whole  guard,  composed  of  thirty- 
two  battalions  and  twenty-seven 
squadrons,  untouched  and.  fresh 
for  action.  At  this  time  the  last 
of  the  Russian  reserves  had  been 
engaged,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  but  that  had  he  brought 
forward  this  body,  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  line  must  have  given 
way.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  reasonable  motive  for  this 
conduct ;  it  has  been  said  that  he 
was  labouring  under  severe  though 
dissembled  indisposition  at  this 
time,  and  to  that  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  the  kind  of  apathy  and 
inertness  which  he  betrayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  battle.  It 
seems  certain  that  he  was  disor¬ 
dered  by  a  bad  cold,  but  an  acci¬ 
dent  like  this  could  scarcely  have 
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in  any  material  degree  impeded  the 
exercise  either  of  his  physical  or 
intellectual  faculties.  Battles  have 
been  gained  by  generals  who  had 
been  confined  throughout  the  day 
to  their  litters.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  Buonaparte  was  so 
little  disposed  to  take  blame  to 
himself,  on  the  score  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  he  boasted  of 
them  in  his  bulletin.  “  The  em¬ 
peror,”  he  there  says,  “  was  never 
exposed ;  neither  the  foot  nor 
horse-guards  were  engaged,  nor 
lost  a  single  man.” 

We  have  seen  that  Kutusof 
evacuated  his  position  on  the 
night  following  the  battle  ;  and 
took  up  behind  Mojaisk.  On  the 
9th  he  resumed  his  retreat  upon 
Moscow.  He  reached  Momo- 
nowo,  a  village  about  four 
leagues  from  Moscow,  on  the 
12th  ;  here  a  kind  of  entrenched 
camp  had  been  formed,  and  some 
demonstrations  were  made  of  a 
purpose  to  take  up  a  position. 
On  the  next  day,  however,  he 
fell  back  again  to  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  capital,  where  he 
took  up  a  position,  writh  his  right 
resting  on  the  Moskwa,  and  his 
left  extending  to  the  new  road 
to  Kalouga.  Here  also  some 
entrenchments  had  been  thrown 
up,  to  cover  the  point  iwhere  the 
Smolensk©  road  crossed  his  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  these  demonstrations 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and 
perhaps  impose  in  some  degree 
on  the  enemy.  Kutusof  had  al¬ 
ready  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  capital.  Be¬ 
fore  he  executed  his  determina¬ 
tion,  however,  he  thought  it  right 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  opi- 
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nion  of  a  council  of  war.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Beningsen,  Barclay, 
Doktorof,  Osterman,  Konow- 
nitsyn,  Yeomolof,  and  the  quar¬ 
ter-master-general  Toll,  were  as¬ 
sembled,  and  the  question  pro¬ 
posed  to  them,  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  risk  another  battle 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  ca¬ 
pital.  Barclay,  Osterman,  and 
Knownitsyn  answered  in  the  ne¬ 
gative.  Beningsen,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  opposed  the  abandonment 
of  Moscow,  and  proposed  an  of¬ 
fensive  movement  against  the 
French  right.  Kutusof,  support¬ 
ed  by  the  majority  of  opinions, 
decided  for  a  retreat,  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  retiring 
in  the  direction  of  Kolomna,  to 
the  south-east  of  the  capital.  On 
the  14th,  the  army  broke  up  from 
its  position,  before  daybreak,  and 
traversed  the  whole  city,  entering 
by  the  barrier  of  Dorogomilow, 
and  leaving  it  by  that  of  Kolomna. 
The  whole  of  the  army  had  not 
yet  left  the  city,  when  Murat, 
with  his  cavalry,  appeared  at  the 
barrier  of  Dorogomilow  and 
threatened  an  attack  which  might 
have  seriously  compromised  the 
safety  of  the  rear-guard,  and  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  baggage. 
General  Miloradowich,  alarmed 
at  their  danger,  immediately  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  Murat,  declar¬ 
ing  that  if  the  French  attacked 
before  the  Russian  army  had 
wholly  quitted  the  place,  he  was 
resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  to  assist  his 
defence,  would  not  hesitate  im¬ 
mediately  to  set  fire  to  the  city. 
This  menace  had  its  proper  ef¬ 
fect,  and  Murat  verbally  engaged 
not  to  disturb  the  evacuation  of 
the  city  by  the  Russians.  The 
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same  evening  Kutusof  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Panki,  on  the 
road  to  Kolomna. 

Shortly  after  Napoleon  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of 
Dorogomilow.  Every  thing  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occupation 
of  the  city.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  half-starved  soldiery  from  pil¬ 
laging  it,  a  chain  of  posts,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  brigades  of  light 
cavalry  were  established  along  the 
banks  of  the  Moskwa,  to  prevent 
any  one  entering  on  that  side. 
Mortier  was  named  governor,  and 
ordered  to  follow  Murat,  and  take 
possession  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
corps  of  Ney,  Davoust,  and  the 
old  guard  came  up  afterwards, 
and  were  bivouacked  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  behind  the  su¬ 
burb  of  Dorogomilow.  Buonaparte 
himself  remained  at  the  entrance 
of  the  suburb,  awaiting  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  authorities  of  the 
town. 

Murat,  after  allowing  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  to  file  out  unmolested, 
made  his  entrance  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
only  appearance  of  opposition 
consisted  in  a  fire  of  musquetry, 
which  was  opened  from  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  and  upon  the  gates  of  that  ci¬ 
tadel  being  forced,  was  discover¬ 
ed  to  proceed  from  a  handful  of 
citizens  who  had  been  collected 
within  its  walls,  with  the  despe¬ 
rate  resolution  of  defending  them 
against  the  invader. 

*  Upon  entering  the  town  it  was 
found  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  de¬ 
serted.  Almost  all  of  the  better 
class  of  citizens  had  abandoned 
it :  impelled  partly  by  their  own 
fears  of  the  violence  of  the  French, 
who  were  represented  as  having 
destroyed  all  the  towns  they  had 
entered  since  the  capture  of  Smo- 
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lensko,  and  partly  by  the  threats 
and  persuasions  of  the  Russian 
authorities.  A  few  thousands  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  society  alone 
remained,  together  with  certain 
of  the  foreign  merchants  who 
could  not  resolve  to  abandon 
their  property.  In  most  of  the 
palaces  and  hotels  some  servants 
were  left.  In  the  hospitals  were 
found  a  considerable  number  of 
wounded,  consisting  of  those 
whose  situation  did  not  admit  of 
their  being  removed. 

The  French  were  not  at  all  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  state  of  things  ; 
and  the  silence  and  solitude  which 
prevailed  in  the  streets  struck 
them  with  astonishment.  Murat, 
not  unreasonably,  suspected  some 
stratagem  or  ambush  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  wariness 
that  he  ventured  into  the  interior 
of  the  place.  Buonaparte*  in  the 
meanwhile,  was  impatiently  await¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  deputation, 
which,  as  is  usual,  should  come 
to  offer  to  him  the  homage  of  the 
citizens,  and  it  was  not  at  once 
that  he  could  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  capital  had  already  been 
abandoned  by  all  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  by  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  he  enter¬ 
ed  the  suburb,  and  established 
his  head  quarters  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  it. 

Measures  had  been  taken  with 
the  view  of  maintaining  order  in 
the  place,  and  of  strictly  prevent¬ 
ing  all  plunder,  or  acts  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  troops.  It  was 
found  impossible  however  per¬ 
fectly  to  enforce  the  orders  which 
had  been  given  to  that  effect.  The 
soldiers  in  thejoy  ofhavingreached 
at  length,  what  seemed  for  the  pre- 
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sent,  at  least,  the  end  of  his  fatigues 
and  privations,  could  not  refrain 
from  the  indulgence  of  irregula¬ 
rities  ;  the  officers  themselves,  in 
too  many  instances,  gave  the  ex¬ 
ample.  When  night  came,  there¬ 
fore,  a  scene  of  confusion  took 
place,  which  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  number  of  Russian  strag¬ 
glers,  whom  the  prospect  of  pil¬ 
lage  had  tempted  to  remain  be¬ 
hind,  These  disorders,  however, 
might  have  been  expected,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  great  army  into  an 
immense  capital,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But,  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  several  fires 
were  observed  to  break  out,  at 
the  exchange,  the  bazar,  and 
other  parts  of  the  town.  Orders 
were  given  to  extinguish  these 
fires,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
Russians  had  carried  off  all  the 
pumps.  Buonaparte  himself,  in 
the  first  instance,  disregarded 
these  fires,  considering  it  as  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  accidental 
effect  of  the  disorders  to  which 
some  of  his  troops  and  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Russians  had  aban¬ 
doned  themselves.  Early  in  the 
following  morning,  September  15, 
he  proceeded  to  take  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Kremlin,  where  the 
old  guard  was  now  established. 
Murat,  who  had  traversed  the 
city  on  the  day  before,  and  bivou¬ 
acked  for  the  night  near  the 
road  to  Riazam,  resumed  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Russians,  supported 
by  the  corps  of  Poniatowski. 
The  viceroy,  Eugene,  was  quar¬ 
tered  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city,  near  the  Petersburgh  gate. 
The  corps  of  Ney  and  Davoust 
remained  in  the  same  position. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
fires  were  spreading  in  every  quar¬ 


ter,  and  it  became  clear  that  they 
did  not  result  from  accident.  But 
it  was  not  immediately  that  Na¬ 
poleon  could  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  Russians  had  de¬ 
liberately  taken  means  for  thus 
destroying  the  whole  city.  Such, 
however,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  Count  Rostop- 
chin,  who  had  been  named  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  city  some  months 
before  the  war,  is  stated  to  have 
organized  a  band  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  incendiaries,  whom  he  sup¬ 
plied  with  combustibles,  and  to 
have  distributed  them  over  the 
city,  with  directions  to  set  fire  to 
it  on  every  side,  on  the  night  fol¬ 
lowing  that  of  the  entrance  of 
enemy.  The  French  affirm  that 
several  of  these  incendiaries  were 
taken  in  the  act,  and  it  is  certain 
that  some  individuals  were,  on  a 
charge  of  this  kind,  seized,  con¬ 
demned  and  publicly  shot;  we 
have  not,  however,  any  certain 
proof  of  the  alleged  guilt  of 
these  persons,  and  still  less  of 
their  having  acted  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Russian  governor. 
Count  Rostopchin  himself  has 
since  formally  denied  the  conduct 
attributed  to  him,  and  his  denial 
seems  entitled  to  the  more  credit, 
as  the  measure  in  question  has 
invariably  been  spoken  of  as  in 
the  highest  degree  glorious  to 
him;  having  contributed,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  any  other  to 
the  downfall  of  the  tyranny 
which  oppressed  the  world.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  it  still  continues  to 
be  the  universal  persuasion,  that 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow  was 
planned  by  Rostopchin,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  his  agents;  and  this 
belief  obtains  additional  credit 
from  the  statement  contained  in 
a  work  on  the  subject  of  this 
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campaign,  which  has  lately  been 
published  by  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  service,  apparently  with 
the  direct  sanction  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  there  affirmed,  that 
the  governor,  finding  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  capital  inevitable, 
determined  that,  at  least,  it  should 
not  afford  a  shelter  to  the  enemy ; 
that  combustible  matters  were  dis¬ 
posed  in  several  houses ;  and  a 
troop  of  hired  incendiaries  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  city,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  certain  officers  of  police, 
who  remained  behind  in  disguise ; 
and  that  to  preclude  the  extin¬ 
guishing  of  the  fires,  the  governor 
took  away  with  him  all  the  pumps 
and  fire  engines.  We  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  this  last  is  a  fact  not 
denied  by  Rostopchin  himself. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  fire,  it  was  seen  to 
gain  ground  hourly ;  all  efforts  to 
arrest  its  progress  were  unavail¬ 
ing.  On  the  16th,  a  violent  wind 
arose,  which  soon  involved  the 
whole  city  in  the  flames ;  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  Buonaparte 
himself  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Kremlin ;  he  retired  to  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Petrowskie,  about  half 
a  league  distant  on  the  road  to 
Petersburgh,  and  did  not  return 
until  the  20th,  when  the  confla¬ 
gration  had  entirely  spent  itself, 
after  destroying  nine-tenths  of  the 
city.  The  quarter  occupied  by 
the  foreign  merchants  was  that 
which  had  received  least  damage. 
The  Kremlin  remained  untouched, 
secured  by  its  insulated  situation, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  precau¬ 
tions  that  were  taken  to  preserve 
it.  During  the  progress  of  the 
fire,  the  city  became  a  scene  of 
the  most  unrestrained  plunder 
and  outrage  ;  the  officers  as  well 
as  the  men  seem  to  have  aban¬ 
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doned  themselves  to  excesses  of 
every  kind.  Buonaparte,  on  his 
return,  took  the  most  rigorous 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  these 
disorders. 

The  burning  of  Moscow  was  a 
most  heavy  calamity  to  the  French. 
Not  only  were  they  thus  deprived 
of  the  resources  for  passing  the 
wdnter,  which  they  hoped  to  find 
there,  but  by  the  destruction  of 
the  capital,  all  the  political  advan¬ 
tages  which  their  leader  expected 
to  obtain  through  its  possession, 
and  for  which  he  had  made  so  many 
sacrifices,  were  at  once  put  an  end 
to.  War  had  now  done  its  worst ; 
Russia  had  nothing  more  to  suffer ; 
and  the  only  feeling  that  could 
thenceforth  animate  her  govern¬ 
ment  and  her  people,  would  be  the 
determination  to  wreak  a  fitting 
vengeance  on  the  authors  of  all 
these  evils.  The  ruin  of  the  ca¬ 
pital,  moreover,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  industriously  imputed  to  the 
enemy,  was  with  the  people  an 
additional  ground  of  inveteracy 
and  rancour  against  their  aggres¬ 
sor. 

On  the  16th,  the  Russian  army 
broke  up  from  Panki,  passed  the 
Moskwa,  at  the  bridge  of  Borow- 
skoi,  and  took  post  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank.  The  bulk  of  the  French 
continued  in  bivouac  around  Mos¬ 
cow  ;  Murat,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  pursued  the  Russians  on 
the  Kolomna  road. 

Kutusof  now  resolved  to  make 
a  flank  movement  to  his  left,  in 
order  to  bring  himself  nearer  the 
road  to  Smolensko,  and  thus 
threaten  the  French  communica¬ 
tions  in  their  rear.  On  the  17th, 
he  began  his  march,  and  ascend¬ 
ing  the  banks  of  the  Pakhroa,  took 
up,  on  the  19th,  a  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  near  Kras- 
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naia.  By  this  circular  movement, 
the  Russians  were  enabled  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  only  line  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  communications  with  Smo¬ 
lensk^,  and  by  basing  itself  on 
Kolouga,  could  make  use  of  the 
poagazines  which  for  some  time 
past  had  been  forming  in  that 
town.  The  march  itself,  although 
as  a  flank  movement  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  it  was  not  without 
danger,  was  executed  without 
molestation  on  his  part.  The 
rear-guard,  which  had  been  left 
behind,  manoeuvred  so  skilfully, 
that  Murat,  for  some  days,  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  Russians 
had  continued  their  retreat  by 
the  Kolomna  road,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  26th,  that  Buonaparte 
was  able  to  learn  what  was  the 
position  of  the  Russians.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Russian  parties 
Scattered  around  Moscow,  conti¬ 
nued  to  harass  the  French  foragers, 
and  intercept  the  direct  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  several  corps 
of  Murat,  Bessieres,  and  Ponia- 
towski ;  and  Dorochof,  after  car¬ 
rying  off  several  waggons,  and 
detachments  between  the  capital 
and  Mojaisk,  at  length  so  effec¬ 
tually  interrupted  the  march  of 
the  convoys,  that  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  send  the  dragoons  of 
his  guard,  with  two  batteries  of 
horse  artillery  and  a  regiment  of 
the  line,  to  take  post  at  Bezowka, 
about  seven  leagues  distant  on 
the  Smolensko  road  ;  and  soon 
lifter  he  detached  a  division,  with 
the  viceroy’s  light  cavalry  and 
the  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  in 
the  same  direction. 

As  soon  as  he  had  ascertained 
the  situation  of  Kutusof  s  army, 
Napoleon  put  the  corps  of  Ponia- 
towski  and  Honfraye’s  division  at 
the  disposition  of  Murat,  to  whom 


he  gave  orders  to  push  back  the 
Russians  to  some  distance  from 
Moscow.  On  the  28th,  Murat 
sent  word  that  Kutusof  seemed 
resolved  to  maintain  his  present 
position ;  and  Napoleon,  feeling 
the  danger  of  allowing  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  occupy  a  position  so  near 
to  the  capital  and  to  his  chief  com¬ 
munication,  immediately  prepared 
to  march  with  his  whole  army  to 
dispossess  them.  A  second  dis¬ 
patch  from  Murat,  however,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Kutusof  had  recom¬ 
menced  his  retreat.  On  the  28th, 
that  general  fell  back  on  the  Ko¬ 
louga  road,  and  on  the  1st  of  Oc¬ 
tober  took  up  a  strong  position 
at  Tarutino,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Istia  and  Nara.  At  this  place, 
Kutusof  was  still  enabled  effec¬ 
tually  to  cover  the  important  city 
of  Kaluga,  the  principal  road  to 
which  passed  through  his  camp, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  menace  his 
enemy’s  communication  with  Smo¬ 
lensko.  Murat  and  Poniatowski 
had  followed  the  Russian  march, 
and  now  remained  in  observation 
near  Winkowo.  At  this  time,  the 
rest  of  tho»  French  army  was 
posted  as  follows  ;  Ney  at  Bogo- 
rodsk ;  the  guard  and  Davoust’s 
corp  at  Moscow  ;  while  the  vice¬ 
roy  was  encamped  near  the  castle  of 
Petrowskie.  The  army  had  lately 
received  considerable  reinforce¬ 
ment  in  the  corps  of  Victor, 
80,000  strong,  which  had  just 
passed  the  Niemen,  and  arrived, 
September  30,  at  Smolensko, 
where  it  was  ordered  to  remain  in 
reserve.  Buonaparte  himself  gave 
no  signs  of  any  purpose  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  ruins  of  the  capital. 
He  took  measuresffor  filling  his 
magazines  with  corn,  and  gave 
orders  to  the  troops  in  Moscow 
and  its  neighbourhood,  to  pro- 
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cure  for  themselves  victuals  for 
six  months  ;  the  works  of  the 
Kremlin  were  repaired,  and  put 
in  a  state  of  defence. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  demonstrations  were  only 
meant  to  give  effect  to  the  over¬ 
tures  which  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  making  to  the  Russian 
government,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  a  peace.  On  the 
4th,  he  sent  general  Lauriston  to 
Kutusof’s  bead- quarters,  under 
pretext  of  negociating  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners.  In  his  in¬ 
terview  with  the  marshal,'  which 
took  place  at  Tarutino,  on  the  5  th, 
Lauriston  took  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
the  peasants  treated  the  French, 
and  invited  the  Russian  general 
to  put  an  end  to  a  mode  of  war¬ 
fare  unused  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  Kutusof,  in  reply,  avowed 
that  he  was  neither  willing  nor 
able  to  interfere  with  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  national  feeling 
against  the  unprovoked  aggression 
of  the  French  army.  Lauriston 
then  spoke  of  peace,  and  of  his 
master’s  anxiety  to  see  the  revi¬ 
val  of  his  former  friendly  relations 
with  the  emperor  Alexander.  Ku¬ 
tusof  answered,  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  enter  upon  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  nature  ;  but,  at  length, 
he  consented  to  transmit  to  Pe- 
tersburgh  a  letter  which  Napoleon 
had  addressed  to  the  emperor. 

Buonaparte,  however,  was  ne¬ 
ver  more  deceived  than  in  his 
calculation  of  the  effect  which  the 
capture  of  Moscow  would  have 
upon  the  Russian  government. 
The  fact  was  announced  to  the 
public  in  a  proclamation  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  ‘  enemy  had 
occupied  the  capital  without  hav¬ 
ing  either  vanquished  or  weak¬ 


ened  the  Russian  armies  ;  which, 
collected  around  Moscow,  and 
becoming  daily  more  formida¬ 
ble,  would  not  cease  to  shut  up 
all  his  communications,  and  to 
cut  off  his  foraging  detachments, 
until  he  felt  how  vain  were  the 
hopes  he  had  founded  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  that  capital,  and  found 
that  no  other  resource  remained 
to  him,  but  to  make  his  way  out 
sword  in  hand.’ 

The  emperor  Alexander,  in* 
deed,  was  so  far  from  any  dispo¬ 
sition  to  treat  with  his  enemy,  at 
this  moment,  that  he  expressed, 
in  a  letter  to  Kutusof,  his  strong 
disapprobation  of  his  conduct  in 
even  allowing  general  Lauriston 
to  come  to  the  Russian  head¬ 
quarters.  4  The  conversations 
which  I  had  with  you,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  your  departure  to  take 
the  command  of  the  armies,’  said 
the  emperor,  4  informed  you  of 
my  firm  and  absolute  resolu¬ 
tion  to  avoid  with  the  enemy 
all  negociation  or  any  relation 
tending  to  peace.  I  now  repeat 
to  you,  that  I  desire  this  princi¬ 
ple,  which  I  have  adopted,  should 
be  observed  by  you  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  in  the  most  rigorous 
and  determined  manner.  I  have 
also  learnt,  to  my  extreme  dissa¬ 
tisfaction,  that  general  Beningsen 
has  had  an  interview  with  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  that  without 
any  reasonable  motive  ;  after  ma¬ 
king  him  feel  the  impropriety  of 
this  step,  I  enjoin  you  to  keep  an 
active  and  strict  watch  that  the 
other  generals  have  no  intercourse 
with  the  enemy.  All  the  notions 
which  you  have  received  from  me, 
all  the  determinations  enforced 
in  the  orders  which  have  been 
addressed  to  you  by  me,  in  a 
word,  every  thing  must  convince 
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you  that  my  resolution  is  immove¬ 
able,  and  that,  at  this  moment,  no 
proposition  from  the  enemy  could 
engage  me  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  thereby  weaken  the  sa¬ 
cred  duty  of  avenging  our  injured 
country.’ 

We  have  given  this  letter  at 
length,  because  nothing  can  more 
clearly  impress  the  view  which 
Alexander  took  of  his  situation 
at  this  moment,  and  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  had  determined 
to  pursue  towards  his  enemy. 
There  was  wanting  nothing  but  a 
perseverance  in  this  course  equally 
prudent  and  intrepid,  to  insure 
the  destruction  of  the  invaders. 
Measures  at  the  same  time,  were 
taken  for  reinforcing  the  Russian 
armies  in  every  point.  The  treaty 
with  Sweden  enabled  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  detach  a  body  of  14,000 
men  from  the  army  of  Sweden, 
which  was  to  be  disembarked  at 
Revel,  under  the  command  of 
£ount  Steingell,  and  combining 
with  the  garrison  of  Riga,  resume 
the  offensive  against  Macdonald. 
Wittgenstein’s  corps,  increased  to 
50,000  men,  by  detachments  sent 
from  Petersburgh  and  Novo- 
gorod,  composed  partly  of  the 
militia  of  these  governments,  was 
destined  to  act  with  renewed  vi¬ 
gour  against  St.  Cyr,  on  the  Dwi- 
na  ;  and  after  driving  him  from 
Polotzk,  to  put  itself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Tchichagof,  and 
observe  the  course  of  the  Ula ; 
while  the  admiral,  after  leaving 
the  third  army  to  watch  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  should  move 
with  the  army  of  Moldavia  upon 
Minsk,  and  having  effected  a 
junction  with  the  corps  which  had 
been  left  at  Mozyr,  should  watch 
the  Berezyna,  and  defend  the 
bridge  of  Borisow,  and  the  de¬ 


files  between  that  town  and  Bobr, 
against  the  return  of  the  great 
French  army.  Such  was  the  plan 
of  the  operations  proposed  by  the 
Russian  cabinet,  and  had  circum¬ 
stances  permitted  its  complete 
execution,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  would  have  insured 
the  complete  destruction  of  Na¬ 
poleon  and  of  his  army. 

On  the  10th  of  September, 
count  Steingell  disembarked  his 
corps  at  Revel,  but  it  was  not 
found  to  muster  more  than  10,000 
men.  He  hastened  his  march  to 
Riga,  where  he  arrived  in  a  few 
days,  and  immediately  combined 
measures  with  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  for  an  attack  upon 
the  aftillery  and  battering  trains, 
which  had  been  collected  for  the 
siege  of  the  place,  and  were  depo¬ 
sited  at  the  villages  of  Ruhen- 
thal  and  Bors-miinde,  situated 
beyond  the  Aa,  at  three  short 
marches  from  Riga.  Accordingly, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  Stein¬ 
gell  marched  upon  Eckau,  while 
Essen,  with  a  strong  detachment, 
made  himself  master  of  Mittau. 
The  Prussian  general  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  compelled  to  fall 
back  behind  the  Aa  ;  but  collect¬ 
ing  all  his  forces,  and  abandoning 
Mittau,  which  fell,  without  resis¬ 
tance,  into  the  hands  of  Essen, 
he  suddenly  resumed  the  offen¬ 
sive,  and  repassing  the  A  a,  with  a 
force  superior  to  that  of  Stein¬ 
gell,  compelled  him,  after  some 
sharp  affairs,  to  fall  back  upon 
Riga.  Essen,  at  the  same  time, 
evacuated  Mittau,  and  returned 
upon  the  same  point. 

Steingell  having  failed  in  this 
attempt,  resolved  to  join  Witt¬ 
genstein,  in  order  to  second  his 
operations  against  St.  Cyr.  No¬ 
thing  had  taken  place  between 
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the  armies  of  the  two  generals 
since  the  affair  of  Polotzk.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  Wittgen¬ 
stein’s  army  had  received  consi¬ 
derable  reinforcement,  though 
not  to  the  extent  which  had  been 
intended.  It  now  consisted,  how¬ 
ever,  of  not  less  than  40,000, 
besides  the  corps  of  Steingell, 
which  was  about  to  co-operate 
with  it ;  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  reinforcements  consisted  of 
militia,  while  the  27,000  men 
which  St.  Cyr  opposed  to  them, 
were  all  troops  of  the  best  qua¬ 
lity.  Wittgenstein  finding  him¬ 
self  thus  superior  in  numbers, 
determined  to  resume  the  offen¬ 
sive*  On  the  16th  of  October, 
he  began  his  march  upon  Polotzk, 
on  the  same  day  that  Steingell, 
with  the  Finland  corps,  and  a  re¬ 
giment  which  Wittgenstein  had 
placed  at  his  orders,  passed  the 
Dwina  at  Druia,  and  moved  upon 
Polotzk  by  the  left  of  the  river. 
St.  Cyr  felt  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain 
Polotzk  against  such  an  attack ; 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
retreat  in  order  to  effect  his  junc¬ 
tion  with  Victor ;  he  resolved, 
however,  not  to  abandon  Polotzk 
at  the  last  extremity,  and  took 
measures  then  to  defend  it  against 
any  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm. 
Wittgenstein  came  before  Polotzk 
on  the  18th  ;  and  although  Stein¬ 
gell  had  not  yet  reached  Disna, 
determined  to  attack  immediately. 
A  severe  contest  took  place,  which 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  The  French,  however,  main¬ 
tained  their  position,  and  night  at 
length  separated  the  combatants. 
Wittgenstein  did  not  renew  the 
attack  on  the  following  morning, 
thinking  it  prudent  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Steingell,  whose  march 
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had  been  unexpectedly  delayed 
by  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  St. 
Cyr,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  that 
his  position  was  no  longer  tenable, 
and  began  the  evacuation  of  Po- 
loztk  on  the  night  of  the  19th. 
Wittgenstein  was  not,  at  first, 
aware  of  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  French  general ;  a 
fire  which  caught  to  the  barracks 
of  the  division  of  Legrand  be¬ 
trayed  it ;  he  immediately  opened 
his  batteries  on  the  town,  and 
attacked  with  his  whole  forces. 
The  French  rear-guard,  under 
general  Merle,  however,  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  assault,  covering 
the  passage  of  the  river.  About 
two  in  the  morning,  the  whole 
French  army  had  gained  the  left 
bank,  and  the  bridges  of  boats  by 
which  they  had  passed,  were  im¬ 
mediately  burnt.  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  killed  and  wounded, 
during  these  two  days,  was  up¬ 
wards  of  6,000  men.  That  of 
the  Russians  was  probably  supe¬ 
rior.  On  the  19th,  St.  Cyr 
received  a  wound  in  the  foot, 
which  compelled  him  to  give  up 
the  command.  General  Merle 
succeeded  him,  and  on  the  21st 
he  began  his  retreat,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  effecting  his  junction  with 
Victor.  That  marshal  had  al¬ 
ready  received  orders  from  Napo¬ 
leon  to  break  up  from  Smolensko, 
leaving  one  division  at  that  place, 
and  take  a  position  nearer  to 
Minsk  and  Polotzk;  and  had 
accordingly  transferred  his  head¬ 
quarters  to  Orsza.  On  the  29th 
of  October,  Merle,  after  a  retreat 
of  nine  days,  wdiich  had  been 
little  disturbed  by  the  Russians, 
joined  Victor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lukomlia.  Their  united  force 
did  not  fall  short  of  36,000  men, 
of  which  about  4,000  were  ca- 
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valry.  On  the  following  day,  the 
French  and  Russian  armies  were 
in  front  of  each  other  ;  and  Vic¬ 
tor,  finding  himself  superior  to 
his  adversary,  both  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  quality  of  his  troops,  de¬ 
termined  to  attack.  He  sent  or¬ 
ders  to  the  divisions  of  Legrand 
and  Daendels,  which  were  at  Be- 
sencowiezi,  and  to  his  cavalry 
which  was  in  the  rear,  to  join 
immediately  ;  by  some  mistake, 
one  of  the  divisions  only  came  up 
that  night,  and  the  cavalry  did 
not  begin  its  march  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  31st.  Under  this  dis¬ 
appointment,  Victor  thought  it 
prudent  to  defer  his  purpose ; 
Wittgenstein,  in  the  mean  time, 
seems  to  have  perceived  his  irre¬ 
solution,  and  suddenly  attacked 
the  French  troops  on  the  left  of 
the  Lukomlia,  and  drove  them 
across  the  river.  He  then  opened 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
quetry,  which  Victor  answered 
very  feebly,  and  early  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  French  retired  upon  Sen- 
no  ;  Wittgenstein  did  not  follow, 
but  retained  his  position  behind 
Lukomlia.  From  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
menace,  at  his  discretion,  Minsk, 
Wilna,  Dunaburg,  and  Witepsk, 
and  to  intercept  the  enemy’s  com¬ 
munication  with  any  of  those  pla¬ 
ces. 

Such,  and  so  critical  was  the 
situation  of  the  French  corps 
which  covered  the  left  flank  of 


the  advance  of  the  great  French 
army  at  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  We  have  already  seen  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  junction  of 
the  army  of  Moldavia  with  the 
Russian  third  army,  Schwartzen- 
berg  had  been  compelled  to  fall 
back  rapidly  from  the  Styr,  and 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  covering 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Moscow  be¬ 
came  hourly  more  necessary  ;  ne¬ 
vertheless,  he  still  lingered  among 
the  ruins  of  that  capital,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  an  answer  from  Peters- 
burgh,  which  he  hoped  might 
bring  him  an  armistice,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  peace.  The  interval  he 
employed  in  issuing  decrees  re¬ 
specting  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion,  for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of 
multiplying  by  the  dates  of  them, 
the  memorials  of  his  sojourn  in 
that  city.  Measures,  too,  were 
taken  to  repair  the  clothing,  and 
complete  the  equipment  of  the 
army.  The  infantry  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  recovered  itself 
by  the  rest  and  plenty  which  it 
had  enjoyed  for  some  weeks  past. 
The  cavalry,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  guard, 
was  still  in  a  deplorable  state ; 
and  the  Russians  had  continued  to 
harass  it  so  incessantly,  that  Mu¬ 
rat  was  obliged  to  accompany  the 
foraging  detachments  with  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery. 
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Day  after  day  passed  away,  but 
no  answer  arrived  from  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  Buonaparte  becoming 
alarmed  at  this  silence,  began  at 
length  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  taking  measures  for 
retreat.  On  the  10th  of  October 
the  town  of  Wreia  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  assault  by  Dorochof. 
It  was  a  post  of  some  conse¬ 
quence,  as  being  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Smolensko  road ; 
Junot  had  therefore  palisadoed  it, 
and  left  a  battalion  for  its  defence. 
On  the  13th  Napoleon  sent  Lau- 
riston  to  Kutusof’s  head  quarters 
to  learn  whether  any  answer  to  his 
letter  had  been  received  from  Pe- 
tersburgh.  It  is  said  that  Kutusof 
on  this  occasion  succeeded  in  de¬ 
ceiving  the  Frenchman,  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  hope  of  being  shortly 
enabled  by  instructions  from  his 
court  to  enter  into  negociations 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace ;  and 


more  completely  to  lull  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  his  enemy,  he 
agreed  by  a  tacit  convention  to 
suspend  that  harassing  war  of 
outposts  which  his  cavalry  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  waged  against  that  of 
Murat.  On  the  16th  Lauriston 
returned  to  Moscow  ;  and  Murat, 
whom  Buonaparte  had  previously 
authorized  to  fall  back  on  Woro- 
nowo,  retained  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  upon  the  understanding  of 
the  sort  of  suspension  of  arms 
which  we  have  alluded  to. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of 
this  artifice  on  the  part  of  Kutusof, 
Buonaparte  still  felt  it  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  hasten  the  measures  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  retreat.  With  respect 
to  the  line  of  his  proposed  march, 
it  would  seem  that  he  more  than 
once  changed  his  determination. 
The  consideration  of  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  state  of  the  country  on  the 
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Smolensko  road  soon  made  him 
desist  from  his  first  purpose  of  re¬ 
treating  by  that  route.  He  then 
thought  of  retiring  on  Witepsk, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  force, 
while  the  remainder  marched  by 
Smolensko  ;  but  at  length  he  de¬ 
termined  to  move  on  Kaluga,  and 
from  thence  retreat  on  Smolensko. 
Orders  were  issued  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  the  wounded  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  removed  ;  wrhen  on 
the  18th  of  October,  while  review¬ 
ing  one  of  his  corps  stationed  at 
Moscow,  Napoleon  received  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  Murat,  announcing  that 
Kutusof  had  unexpectedly  attack¬ 
ed  him  with  the  whole  of  his  force 
at  break  of  day  that  morning.  All 
hope  of  negociation  was  now  at 
an  end ;  the  review  ceased,  and 
orders  were  instantly  given  for 
the  departure.  On  the  same  even¬ 
ing  the  army  bivouacked  out  of 
the  city  on  the  old  road  to  Ka¬ 
luga.  Mortier,  who  was  left  with 
a  single  division  and  500  horse  in 
the  Kremlin,  with  orders  to  arm 
and  provision  it  as  well  as  he 
could,  was  instructed  to  issue 
on  the  morrow  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants,  declaring  that 
there  wras  intention  of  abandon¬ 
ing  the  place,  and  that  the  army 
was  about  to  move  on  Kaluga  and 
Tula,  merely  to  seize  the  manu¬ 
factories  of  arms  at  those  places. 
Napoleon  had  remained  no  less 
than  thirty-four  days  at  Moscow  ; 
an  interval,  which  though  passed 
in  perfect  inaction,  had  perhaps 
more  important  consequences  up¬ 
on  his  subsequent  fortunes  than 
any  similar  period  of  his  existence. 

The  attack  upon  Murat,  the 
intelligence  of  which  had  so  justly 
alarmed  Napoleon,  was  one  which 
Kutusof  had  some  time  meditated. 
The  great  inferiority  of  Murat4* 


force,  and  apparent  security  of 
that  general,  had  long  and  ob¬ 
viously  invited  such  an  attempt ; 
but  Kutusof  was  fearful  of  too 
soon  awakening  the  French  em¬ 
peror  from  the  illusion  which 
still  detained  him  at  Moscow. 
At  length  having  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Napoleon  was  beginning 
to  undeceive  himself  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  Russian  general  re¬ 
solved  to  put  in  execution  a  plan 
he  had  formed  for  destroying  the 
whole  corps  of  Murat  by  turning 
it  on  the  left  near  Winkowo,  and 
getting  possession  of  the  defile 
which  begins  at  Spas-Kouplia,  on 
the  road  to  Moscow ;  thus  shutting 
it  out  from  all  means  of  retreat. 
The  attempt  had  very  nearly  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  Murat  extricated  himself 
only  by  a  sudden  and  impetuous 
charge  which  he  made  in  person 
with  his  carabineers  on  the  head 
of  one  of  the  Russian  columns ; 
having  by  the  success  of  this  act 
of  courage  secured  himself  an 
opening  he  effected  his  retreat, 
with  the  loss  however  of  2000 
men  killed,  and  1500  wounded; 
and  leaving  thirty-eight  pieces  of 
cannon,  forty  waggons,  and  the 
whole  of  his  baggage  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemy.  The  Russian  loss 
did  not  exceed  500  men ;  but 
among  their  killed  was  general 
Baggowouth. 

At  day  break  on  the  1 9th  the 
French  army  began  its  march 
towards  Kaluga ;  its  numbers  at 
this  moment,  including  the  cofps 
of  Junot  and  Murat,  amounted 
to  about  104,000  men.  An  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  baggage,  and 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  followed,  and 
materially  encumbered  its  march. 
Among  these  there  were  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  of  private 
carriages ;  many  of  the  generals 
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who  had  hitherto  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  one,  took  with  them 
three  or  four,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  officers,  who  had  no  con¬ 
venience  of  the  kind  in  arriving 
at  Moscow,  had  supplied  them¬ 
selves  with  it  at  that  place.  These 
carriages,  as  well  as  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  waggons,  were  loaded 
with  plunder,  which  often  took 
the  place  of  the  more  necessary 
lading  of  provisions.  Even  the 
persons  of  the  private  soldiers, 
and  the  horses  of  the  cavalry 
were  observed  to  be  encumbered 
with  these  spoils ;  independent  of 
two  convoys  specially  devoted  to 
the  conveyance  of  what  may  be 
called  Napoleon’s  share  of  the 
pillage  ;  of  which  one  was  partly 
laden  with  gold  and  silver  which 
had  been  collected  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  churches  of  Moscow,  and 
the  other,  called  the  convoy  of 
trophies,  contained  the  colours, 
chiefly  Turkish,  which  had  been 
carried  off’  from  the  Kremlin,  and 
the  great  cross  of  gilt  copper 
which  had  crowned  the  town  of 
Ivan  Weliki,  and  was  held  in  great 
reverence  by  the  Russians.  The 
army  was,  moreover,  followTed  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  sick  and  wounded,  and  by 
many  of  the  foreign  merchants 
and  their  families,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Moscow  on  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  it  by  the  Russians,  and 
now  dreaded  the  effects  of  their 
indignation  on  their  return.  This 
accumulation  of  baggage  and  fol¬ 
lowers  most  seriously  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  army  ;  and  at  the 
passage  of  the  bridges  and  defiled 
a  scene  of  confusion  and  strug- 
gling  took  place,  which  commonly 
ended  in  the  abandonment  of  a 
considerable  number  of  carriages 
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and  baggage.  In  the  order  of  the 
march  the  viceroy’s  corps  formed 
the  advanced  guard ;  Ney  fol¬ 
lowed  next,  then  Davoust,  with 
the  division  charged  with  the  es¬ 
cort  of  the  baggage  and  convoys 
belonging  to  the  head-quarters ; 
another  division  with  the  brigade 
of  Colbert  composed  the  rear¬ 
guard.  Mortier  was  instructed 
to  evacuate  Moscow  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd,  after  blowing  up  the 
Kremlin,  and  to  march  by  Ku- 
binskoe  on  Wereia.  Upon  passing 
the  Pakhra  at  Ghorki,  a  cross 
road  to  the  right  leads  to  Fomins- 
koe,  a  village  situated  on  the  new 
road  from  Moscow  to  Kaluga. 
After  effecting  a  junction  with 
Murat,  who  had  maintained  his 
position  behind  the  Mocza,  Na¬ 
poleon  directed  the  march  of  the 
greater  portion  of  his  troops  by 
this  route  on  Fominskoe,  leaving 
only  Ney  with  Claparede’s  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  cavalry  of  Latour- 
Maubourg  and  Davoust,  on  the  old 
Kaluga  road. 

The  day  after  the  departure  of 
Napoleon  from  Moscow,  general 
Wintzingerode,  who  it  may  be  re¬ 
collected  had  been  posted  with  his 
corps  on  the  Petersburgh  road, 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Finding  all  quiet  and  silent,  ven¬ 
tured  to  advance  with  a  few 
Cossacks  towards  the  Kremlin. 
The  French  cavalry  piquets  fell 
back  as  he  advanced,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  general  supposing  that  but  a 
small  detachment  had  been  left  in 
the  Kremlin,  approached  the 
walls  with  the  purpose  of  sum¬ 
moning  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
Separating  himself,  however,  too 
far  from  his  troops,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  cut  off  by  a  French 
post,  who  made  him  and  his  aid- 
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de-camp,  captain  Narischkin,  pri¬ 
soners,  in  spite  of  the  handker¬ 
chief  which  he  waved  in  his  hands 
in  token  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
which  indeed  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  save  him  in  so 
irregular  an  exercise  of  that  cha¬ 
racter. 

At  midnight  on  the  23rd  Mor- 
tier  began  the  evacuation  of  the 
Kremlin;  when  the  last  troops 
had  left  it,  the  mines  which  had 
been  worked  under  the  principal 
buildings  were  fired,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  walls  were 
blown  up.  Mortier  brought  away 
with  him  in  his  waggons  about 
four  hundred  wounded ;  more  than 
1,200  whose  cases  did  not  admit 
of  their  removal  were  left  behind 
in  the  hospitals. 

Buonaparte’s  plan  was  to  push 
on  to  Kaluga,  and  thence  retire 
upon  Smolensko  by  Jelnia  ;  in  case 
his  advance  to  Kaluga  should  be 
precluded,  he  would  still  be  able 
to  strike  across  to  the  road  from 
Kaluga  to  Smolensko,  by  the 
cross  roads  which  lead  from  Malo 
Jaroslawetz  to  Medyn  and  Zna- 
menskoe,  in  which  case  he  would 
gain  a  day’s  march.  On  the  23rd 
he  moved  his  head-quarters  from 
Fominskoe  to  Borowsk.  The  same 
day  Ney  marched  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  behind  the  Mocza  to  Fomins¬ 
koe.  His  corps,  with  that  of  Mor¬ 
tier,  now  formed  the  rear-guard 
of  the  army. 

Kutusof  hearing  of  the  final 
evacuation  of  Moscow,  and  of  the 
direction  of  the  enemy’s  march, 
detached  Doktorof  with  his  corps 
and  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  proceed 
by  forced  marches  to  Malo  Jaros¬ 
lawetz;  he  himself  prepared  to 
follow  with  his  whole  army,  which 
by  successive  reinforcements  did 
not  how  fall  short  of  1 1 0,000  men. 


The  town  of  Malo  Jaroslawetz: 
is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  river 
Luja,  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  it.  Doktorof 
came  before  it  at  day-break  on  the 
24th ;  he  immediately  drove  out 
two  battalions  of  the  French  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  which  already  oc¬ 
cupied  the  town ;  in  this  affair 
general  Delzons,  who  commanded 
them,  was  killed.  Soon  after  the 
rest  of  the  fourth  corps  under 
Eugene  made  its  appearance.  The 
possession  of  the  place  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  retreat 
of  the  French;  they  accordingly 
attacked  it  at  once ;  and  the 
town  was  the  scene  of  a  furious 
and  obstinate  struggle,  which 
lasted  throughout  the  day ;  in 
the  course  of  it  the  Russian 
advanced  guard,  under  Raeffs- 
koi  came  up,  and  enabled  Dokto¬ 
rof  to  prolong  his  resistance 
against  the  great  forces  which 
Napoleon,  who  was  present  in  per¬ 
son  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
was  continually  directing  against 
the  place.  At  length,  towards  the 
afternoon,  Doktorof  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  town,  and  took  up 
at  a  short  distance  from  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
army  had  completed  its  movement, 
and  the  several  corps  composing  it 
had  successively  come  up,  and 
taken  a  position  on  the  new  road 
to  Kaluga,  behind  Malo  Jaros¬ 
lawetz,  in  face  of  the  town.  Na¬ 
poleon,  with  his  old  guard,  esta¬ 
blished  himself  at  the  village  of 
Gorodnia,  on  the  other  side.  In 
the  evening  Kutusof  made  a  fresh 
attempt  to  get  possession  of  the 
place,  but  the  French  were  found 
too  strong.  The  fire  did  not  cease 
till  ten  at  night.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  in  the  course  of  the  day  may 
be  estimated  at  about  five  thou- 
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sand  men  each.  The  French  had 
two  generals  killed.  On  the  side 
of  the  Russians  general  Dorokhof 
died  shortly  after  of  a  wound  he 
received  on  this  occasion.  In  one 
respect  the  Russians  may  be  said 
to  have  gained  their  object  in  this 
contest,  as  they  maintained  the 
place  long  enough  to  cover  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
same  night  Platoff  with  his  Cos¬ 
sacks  passed  the  Luja,  and  at  day¬ 
break  suddenly  attacked  a  park  of 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  of  the 
French  guard,  placed  near  the  im¬ 
perial  head-quarters  at  Gorodnia. 
The  want  of  teams  prevented  their 
bringing  off  more  than  eleven 
pieces.  It  appears  that  Buona¬ 
parte  himself,  escorted  only  by 
three  squadrons,  was  at  the  time 
making  a  reconnoissance  in  that 
direction,  and  had  scarcely  time 
to  escape. 

Kutusof  had  now  drawn  up  his 
whole  army  about  a  mile  from 
Malo  Jaroslawetz,  and  the  French 
emperor  found  he  had  no  means 
of  forcing  his  way  to  Kaluga  but 
by  a  battle.  This  was  a  risk  which, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of 
his  position,  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  encounter.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  which  he  had  at 
hand  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Russians  ;  his  cavalry  in  particu¬ 
lar,  scarcely  counted  a  third  of 
that  of  his  enemy,  and  was  in  a 
very  bad  condition ;  he  could  not 
hope  therefore  to  make  his  victory 
decisive,  and  an  advantage  of  ano¬ 
ther  character  would  not  have  ma¬ 
terially  availed  him  Abandoning 
therefore  the  route  to  Kaluga,  he 
determined  to  direct  his  retreat 
upon  Smolensko  by  Mojaisk  and 
Wiazma;  thus  once  more  retrac¬ 
ing  his  steps  over  the  region  which 
his  columns  had  already  so  corn- 
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pletely  exhausted  on  their  march 
to  Moscow.  Buonaparte  could 
not  but  have  been  sensible  of  the 
objection  which  this  circumstance 
presented  to  his  proposed  line  of 
march ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  only  way  which  left  him 
any  chance  of  reaching  the  Dnie¬ 
per  before  the  Russians.  On  the 
26  th  therefore,  he  ordered  the  old 
guard,  and  Ney’s  corps  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Borowsk,  to  which  place 
he  transferred  his  head-quarters. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the 
same  day  Kutusof  also  retreated 
in  the  direction  of  Kaluga,  and 
took  up  a  position  at  Gonczerowo. 
The  Russian  general  seems  to 
have  apprehended  that  Napoleon 
was  about  to  move  on  Kaluga  by 
the  road  of  Medynn.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  been  justly  criticised,  as 
opening  to  the  enemy  the  means 
of  directing  his  march  by  the  road 
from  Malo  Jaroslawetz  to  Medynn, 
and  thence  retiring,  on  Smolensko 
by  Jelnia,  through  a  country,  this 
resources  of  which  were  yet  fresh 
and  untouched.  Napoleon  was 
not  however  made  aware  of  the 
movement  in  time  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  He  continued  his  march 
by  Wereiaand  Mojaisk.  On  the 
29th  the  whole  French  army  had 
reached  the  road  to  Smolensko. 
Kutusof  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  all  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  for  Kaluga  by  Medynn,  or¬ 
dered  his  columns  to  pursue  him 
in  the  direction  of  Mojaisk.  Had 
he  been  aware  of  Napoleon’s  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  the  Smolensko 
road,  he  would  no  doubt  have  ra¬ 
ther  pushed  them  from  Medynn  to 
Wiazma ;  but  it  seemed  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  French  emperor 
would  have  directed  his  retreat  by 
Beloi  and  Sourajeupon  Witepsk.; 
a  more  circuitous  route  indeed. 
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but  infinitely  preferable  in  respect 
to  the  resources  jvhich  it  offered 
for  the  supply  of  his  army. 

Buonaparte  himself  entertained 
the  liveliest  apprehension  that  the 
Russians  would  forestall  him  at 
Wiazma.  A  dispatch  which  he 
received  on  the  28th  at  Mojaisk 
from  Davoust,  informing  him  that 
the  Russians  had  not  as  yet  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  retreat,  led  him  to 
apprehend  that  Kutusof  had  in 
fact  directed  his  march  upon  Smo¬ 
lensk  or  Wiazma.  He  determined 
therefore,  to  make  a  forced  march 
upon  that  point,  accompanied 
solely  by  his  guard.  On  the  29th 
he  crossed  the  fields  of  Borodino, 
which,  nearly  two  months  after 
the  battle,  were  yet  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  None  of 
the  Russians  had  been  buried,  and 
only  part  of  the  French.  The 
cold  had  as  yet  prevented  the  en¬ 
tire  decomposition  of  the  bodies. 
Fifteen  hundred  wounded  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  monastery  of  Ko- 
lotskoi ;  Buonaparte  ordered  them 
to  be  brought  off,  in  the  carriages 
and  baggage  waggons  of  the  army, 
a  measure  which,  whatever  was 
its  motive  in  the  mind  of  their 
general,  did  not,  in  the  event, 
better  the  condition  of  these 
wretches.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
31st  Napoleon  reached  Wiazma. 
The  weather,  though  still  fine, 
had  now  become  very  cold,  and 
on  this  day  it  was  observed  that, 
for  the  first  time,  since  he  had 
left  Moscow,  he  travelled  in  a 
carriage.  At  the  same  time  he 
invested  his  person  in  a  Polish 
pelisse,  cap  and  boots,  lined  with 
fur. 

From  Wiazma  Napoleon,  for 
the  first  time,  sent  advices  to  the 
governors  of  Minsk,  Mohilow, 
Wilna,  and  to  Macdonald  and 


Schwartzenberg,  informing  them 
of  his  retreat,  which  he  described 
as  “  a  voluntary  movement  merely ; 
his  object,  he  said,  was  to  bring 
himself  an  hundred  leagues  nearer 
to  the  armies  which  formed  his 
wings,  and  since  he  had  left  Mos¬ 
cow  he  had  seen  no  other  trace  of 
the  enemy  than  the  appearance 
of  a  few  cossacks.” 

On  the  2d  of  November  Na¬ 
poleon  left  Wiazma,  leaving  there 
Ney,  whose  corps  was  now  des¬ 
tined  to  form  the  rear-guard.  The 
corps  of  Poniatowski,  Eugene, 
and  Davoust,  were  still  behind, 
but  expected  to  reach  Wiazma  on 
the  3d.  In  the  meanwhile  it  had 
become  clear  from  Napoleon’s 
movements  on  Gjatsk,  that  his  only 
object  was  to  gain  Smolensko  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  already 
his  retreat  had  assumed  all  the 
character  of  a  flight.  The  roads 
behind  him  were  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  men  and  horses,  dead  or 
famishing  from  famine  and  fatigue, 
and  with  the  remains  of  the  half- 
destroyed  waggons  and  baggage 
which  had  been  abandoned.  Ku- 
tusof’s  only  business  was  now  to 
avail  himself  most  effectually  of 
the  disastrous  situation  of  his  ene¬ 
my.  There  was  some  difficulty, 
however,  in  a  direct  pursuit,  as  it 
would  lead  over  a  tract  already 
exhausted.  The  Russian  general, 
therefore,  resolved  to  advance 
with  his  army  directly  on  Wiaz¬ 
ma,  in  order  to  threaten  to  cut 
the  French  off  from  their  line 
of  march  on  that  place,  and  by 
compelling  them  to  accelerate  their 
flight  to  render  it  more  destruc¬ 
tive  to  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  Miloradowich  was  ordered 
to  follow  an  intermediate  road  be¬ 
tween  that  which  the  army,  had 
taken  and  the  great  road  to  Smo- 
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lensko,  Platoff,  with  his  cavalry, 
reinforced  by  the  division  of  Pas- 
kewicz,  was  ordered  to  harass  the 
enemy’s  rear. 

Ney  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  right  of  Wiazma,  behind  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  over 
which  a  bridge  had  been  thrown. 
Early  on  the  3d  Poniatowski 
reached  that  town,  when  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  cossacks  interrupted 
the  communication  between  his 
corps  and  that  of  the  viceroy, 
which  marched  behind,  at  the 
same  time  Platoff,  with  his  cos- 
sacks,  and  the  division  of  Paske- 
wicz,  attacked  the  rear-guard  of 
Davoust  at  Federowskoi,  and  the 
cavalry  of  Miloradowich  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  that  place  and  Wiazma,  thus 
cutting  off  Davoust  from  the  rest 
of  the  army.  It  was  with  consi¬ 
derable  difficulty  that  the  French 
marshals  were  enabled  to  establish 
their  communications  with  each 
other ;  and  by  the  time  that  was 
effected,  the  infantry  of  Milorado¬ 
wich  came  up,  and  immediately 
attacked.  The  French  force  was 
considerably  superior  to  that  of 
the  Russians,  but  apprehending 
the  approach  of  Kutusof,  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  retreat,  which 
was  done  still  fighting ;  before 
the  fall  of  night  the  three  corps 
had  passed  through  Wiazma,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  from  6  to  8,000  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  losses 
that  ensued  on  the  night  that  fol¬ 
lowed  were  yet  more  serious.  The 
horses,  overcome  with  incessant 
fatigue,  and  want  of  food,  for  the 
most  part,  sunk  under  their  pri¬ 
vations  ;  and  a  great  number  of 
men,  having  spent  their  last  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  coarse  of  the  day, 
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threw  away  their  arms  and  joined 
the  crowd  of  stragglers. 

During  this  action  Kutusof, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  army, 
was  at  Bykowo,  within  hearing, 
it  is  said,  of  the  fire.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Russian  general  was 
not  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  affair  ;  it  is  otherwise  difficult 
to  understand  his  inactivity  on 
this  occasion.  Had  he  crossed 
the  river,  and  taken  up  a  position 
in  the  rear  of  Wiazma,  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  force,  which 
had  not  yet  passed,  must  have 
been  destroyed  or  taken.  After 
this  affair  Miloradowich  and  Pla¬ 
toff  pursued  the  French  corps ; 
and  Kutusof  moved  by  Jelnia, 
upon  Smolensko. 

On  the  4th  Buonaparte  was 
with  his  guard  at  Slawkowo.  On 
this  day  a  little  snow  fell,  for  the 
first  time.  It  would  seem  that  up 
to  this  time  Napoleon  cherished 
the  notion  of  maintaining  himself 
at  Smolensko,  and  of  placing  his 
army  in  cantonments  behind  the 
Dnieper,  since  on  the  5th  he  sent 
officers  to  Smolensko  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  choose  the  cantonments 
Which  his  troops  were  to  occupy 
during  the  winter.  Next  day, 
November  6th,  the  bead-quarters 
were  transferred  to  Mikalewrka ; 
here  he  learnt  the  junction  of  the 
second  and  ninth  corps,  and  the 
retreat  of  Victor  on  Senne.  He 
immediately  wrote  to  Victor,  en¬ 
joining  him,  in  the  strongest  terms* 
to  collect  his  forces,  resume  the 
offensive,  and  retake  Polotzk. 
“  The  safety  of  the  army,”  said 
he,  “  depends  on  this.  Every 
day’s  delay  is  a  calamity.  The 
cavalry  of  the  army  is  on  foot. 
The  cold  has  killed  all  the  horses. 
March  then,  it  is  the  command  of 
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the  emperor  and  that  of  neces¬ 
sity.” 

It  is  observable  that  thus  early 
Buonaparte  attributes  the  loss  of 
his  cavalry  to  the  cold ;  but  on 
the  7th,  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
letter,  the  cold  had  only  just  be¬ 
gun  ;  up  to  that  time,  indeed,  the 
season  had  been  unusually  open. 
To  this  fact,  we  have  his  own  tes¬ 
timony.  In  the  twenty-sixth  bul¬ 
letin,  dated  Borowsk,  October 
23,  he  says,  “  The  inhabitants  of 
Russia  do  not  recollect  such  a 
season  as  we  have  had  for  the  last 
twenty  days.  It  is  the  sunshiny 
days  of  the  journey  to  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.”  In  the  twenty-seventh 
bulletin,  from  Wereia,  October 
27,  it  is  said,  “  It  is  beautiful 
weather  ;  the  roads  are  excellent ; 
it  is  the  end  of  autumn  ;  this  wea¬ 
ther  will  last  eight  days  longer, 
and  at  that  period  we  shall  have 
arrived  in  our  new  quarters.”  The 
next  bulletin,  from  Smolensko, 
November  11,  states  that  the 
weather  was  very  fine  up  to  the 
6th,  but  admits  that  “  on  the  7th 
winter  began.”  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  indeed,  that  horses  en¬ 
dure  the  exposure  of  the  bivouac 
and  the  severest  cold  perfectly 
well  when  they  are  well  fed  ;  and 
that  on  the  march  from  Moscow  it 
was  not  the  cold,  but  the  want 
of  food,  and  incessant  marches, 
which  caused  their  destruction. 

In  fact,  during  the  whole  of  the 
retreat  fromMalo-Jaroslawetz,  the 
French  army  had  suffered  most 
severely ;  but  it  was  after  they 
had  passed  Mojaisk,  and  resumed 
their  march  on  the  exhausted  road 
to  Smolensko,  that  their  priva¬ 
tions  arose  to  a  height  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  catastrophe  which  not 
long  after  actually  took  place. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  found 


in  procuring  forage ;  it  was  com¬ 
monly  necessary  to  go  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  leagues  from  the 
road  for  that  purpose  ;  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  harassed  on  all 
sides  by  clouds  of  cossacks,  and 
precluded  from  delaying  their 
march  a  single  day,  rendered  ex¬ 
peditions  of  this  kind  impossible ; 
they  were  therefore  reduced  to 
the  supplies  which  might  have 
been  previously  collected  on  the 
road,  and  which  were  little  or 
none,  as  it  had  never  been  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  intention  to  retreat  by 
the  way  of  Smolensko  ;  the  re¬ 
sources  which  they  carried  with 
them,  consisted  only  of  cattle  ; 
the  provisions  of  flour  and  spi¬ 
rits  being  exhausted.  The  cattle 
they  had,  however,  would  soon 
be  consumed ;  some  regiments 
had  no  longer  any ;  the  soldiers 
now  began  to  feed  on  the  horses 
that  fell ;  others  penetrated  into 
the  country,  on  both  sides,  and 
of  these,  few  ever  returned.  Num¬ 
bers,  either  sick  or  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  fell  behind,  and  either 
perished  on  the  road,  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

At  length,  on  the  first  days  of 
November  came  the  cold,  which 
shortly  after  set  in  with  a  severity 
proportioned  to  the  lateness  of  its 
arrival.  On  the  6th  the  earth  was 
covered  with  snow ;  the  roads 
became  as  slippery  as  glass,  and 
the  horses  could  no  longer  main¬ 
tain  their  footing.  They  fell  by 
hundreds  ;  nearly  all  that  remain¬ 
ed  of  the  cavalry,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  of  the  guard,  was  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  baggage  and  artillery  was 
abandoned.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  feed  the  few  cattle  that 
yet  followed  the  army  ;  and  the 
only  food  that  remained  to  the  fa- 
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wishing  soldiers  was  the  flesh  of 
the  horses.  Still  it  was  necessary 
to  inarch  without  ceasing.  The 
Russians  were  pressing  upon  them 
in  every  direction  ;  prepared  for 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  weather,  their  horses  had 
been  rough-shod,  and  sledges  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  wheel -carriages  of 
their  artillery  and  baggage.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  the  moral, 
like  the  physical  powers  of  the 
French  soldiers  began  to  give 
way  ;  the  number  of  stragglers 
was  most  alarmingly  increasing ; 
and  there  was  ground  to  fear,  lest 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  army 
should  present  little  more  than  a 
confused  mass,  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  their  military  character, 
either  in  their  order  or  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Most  of  the  marshals 
and  generals,  who  had  preserved 
their  baggage,  escaped  these  pri¬ 
vations,  having  had  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  bring  with  them  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions  from  Mos¬ 
cow  ;  they  were,  perhaps,  more 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  the 
political  consequences  of  the  cala¬ 
mity  ;  and  already  began  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  ruin  which  seemed  to 
impend  over  their  chief,  and  the 
fall  of  their  own  fortunes. 

At  Mikalewka  Buonaparte  re¬ 
ceived  despatches  from  Paris,  con¬ 
taining  the  account  of  a  singular 
attempt  on  the  part  of  three  ex¬ 
generals,  of  the  Jacobin  army,  of 
the  names  of  Mallet,  Lahorie, 
and  Guidal,  to  overturn  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  proclaim  the  re¬ 
public.  Wild  as  was  the  project, 
the  first  steps  which  they  took  in 
the  prosecution  of  it,  were  carried 
into  effect  with  a  facility  that  did 
little  credit  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
government ;  and  indeed  did  not 
augur  much  for  its  stability.  A 
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report,  it  seems,  was  spread  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor ;  and  part  of 
the  national  guard,  which  had  been 
gained  over,  was  ordered  suddenly 
to  march  against  the  hotels  of  the 
prefecture  of  the  minister  of  police, 
and  of  the  military  commandant, 
and  announce  a  change  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  These  several  func¬ 
tionaries  seem  to  have  been  taken 
quite  by  surprise.  The  prefect 
was  frightened  into  an  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  propositions  of  the 
conspirators  :  and  the  minister  of 
police,  Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo, 
refusing  to  make  a  similar  con¬ 
cession,  was  actually  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  prison  of  La  Force. 
As  soon  as  the  affair  became 
known,  however,  means  were 
easily  taken  for  at  once  crushing 
the  attempt,  and  punishing  its 
authors.  Mallet  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  were  seized  ;  tried  by  a  mi¬ 
litary  commission,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

On  the  8th  Napoleon  reached 
Bredichino,  and  on  the  following 
day  established  his  head-quarters 
atSmolensko.  Here  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  disastrous  passage  of  the 
Wop,  by  the  fourth  corps,  under 
Eugene.  That  prince  was  marching 
upon  Dukhowszina;  in  his  way 
he  had  to  pass  the  Wop,  a  little 
river  which  falls  into  the  Dnieper, 
about  twenty  miles  above  Smo- 
lensko.  A  bridge  had  been  thrown 
over  on  the  8th ;  but  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  it  broke,  and  the 
appearance  of  Platoff  with  his  cos- 
sacks  and  artillery  left  no  leisure 
for  constructing  a  new  one.  Eu¬ 
gene  and  his  troops  were  obliged 
to  ford  the  river  ;  all  the  baggage 
and  artillery  that  had  not  been 
passed  over  was  abandoned.  A 
great  number  of  men  and  horses 
were  drowned ;  others  who  gained 
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the  opposite  shore,  struck  with 
the  cold,  were  unable  to  move, 
and  so  perished ;  the  abandonment 
of  the  baggage  had  been  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  confusion  and  plunder ; 
the  disorder  and  insubordination 
already  prevailing  in  the  corps, 
were  thus  further  aggravated,  and 
it  now  counted  no  more  than 
6,000  men,  who  remained  with 
their  colours.  The  delay  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  passage  had  enabled 
Platoff  to  push  on  some  of  his 
cossacks  to  Dukhowszina ;  Eu¬ 
gene,  however,  drove  them  out, 
and  reposed  in  that  town  during 
the  whole  of  the  11th.  Next  day 
he  continued  his  march,  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  through  the  cossacks 
that  harassed  him  on  all  sides, 
on  the  13th  reached  Smolensko, 
with  the  remains  of  his  corps. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russian 
general,  Kutusof,  had  adopted  a 
plan  of  operation  which,  if  it  had 
been  rapidly  and  vigorously  put 
into  execution,  promised  the  most 
decisive  and  immediate  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign.  Instead  of 
following  Napoleon  directly  upon 
Smolensko,  he  directed  his  march 
by  Jelnia  (8th),  Labkowo  (11th), 
and  Jourowa  (l4th),  upon  Kras- 
noi ;  and  arriving  with  his  whole 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place  on  the  same  day  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  resumed  his  march  from 
Smolensko,  upon  the  same  point, 
there  seemed  reason  to  believe 
that  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army  was  effectually  cut  off,  and 
that  the  being  which  had  so  long 
wielded  at  will  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  was  fated  to  terminate  his 
existence,  as  well  as  his  sway, 
among  the  snows  of  Russia. 

To  give  additional  assurance  to 
this  catastrophe,  the  armies  of 
Tchichagof  and  Wittgenstein  had 


already  began  to  put  in  execution 
the  orders  that  had  been  given 
them  for  acting  upon  the  French 
communications  to  the  west  of  the 
Berezyna.  On  the  27 th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  the  admiral  broke  up  from  his 
cantonments  at  Litowski,  and  leav¬ 
ing  general  Sacken,  with  27,000 
men,  to  watch  Schwartzenberg, 
marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
about  30,000  strong,  upon  Minsk. 
It  was  arranged  that  general  Ertel, 
who,  with  a  body  of  10,000  men, 
had  occupied  Mozyr,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  should 
join  him  at  that  point.  On  the  3d 
of  November  Tchichagof  reached 
Slonym,  where  he  made  a  halt, 
having  learnt  that  an  Austrian  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  had  reached  Wil- 
kowiski.  He  pushed  a  regiment 
of  cossacks  towards  Zelwa,  with 
orders  to  destroy  the  bridge 
there,  and  then  continued  his 
movement  upon  Minsk.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  that  place  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  Napoleon, 
both  by  its  position  on  his  princi¬ 
pal  communication,  and  the  con¬ 
siderable  magazines  that  had  been 
collected  there.  It  was,  however, 
entirely  open,  and  since  the  re¬ 
treat  of  Victor  from  Polotzk, 
there  was  no  French  corps  within 
reach,  of  force  nearly  sufficient  to 
cover  it  from  the  approach  of  the 
admiral.  Dombrowski,  with  5,000 
men,  had  to  watch  Ertel,  whose 
corps  was  more  than  double  his 
own.  Loison’s  division,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  march  from 
Konigsberg,  would  not  be  able  to 
reach  Wilna  till  the  21st  of  No¬ 
vember.  Victor,  kept  in  check 
by  Wittgenstein,  could  neither 
march  himself  on  Minsk,  nor 
spare  any  considerable  detachment 
of  his  force  for  that  purpose. 

The  governor,  Bronikowski, 
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had  with  him  not  more  than  3,500 
men,  chiefly  Lithuanians,  and  new 
levies.  Of  this  small  force,  how¬ 
ever,  he  detached  2,600,  under 
the  Polish  general  Kochetzki,  to 
Nowoi-Swerjin,  on  the  Niemen, 
with  orders  to  defend  the  passage 
of  that  river.  He  was  there  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  1 3th,  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  advanced  guard,  under  gene¬ 
ral  Lambert,  who  came  upon  him 
so  suddenly  as  to  destroy  one  of 
his  battalions,  and  drive  him  from 
the  bridge  before  he  could  destroy 
it.  Lambert  came  up  with  him 
again,  on  the  15  th,  near  Koida- 
now,  and  having  cut  him  off  from 
his  communication,  compelled  the 
whole  force  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Kochetzi  himself  escaped 
with  only  an  hundred  cavalry. 
Next  day  Bronikowski  evacuated 
Minsk,  and  retired  upon  Borisow. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  ad¬ 
miral  took  possession  of  the  place. 
He  found  above  two  millions  of 
rations  in  the  magazines,  and 
nearly  5,000  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  hospitals.  Ertel,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  join  him  here, 
with  his  corps,  availing  himself  of 
some  obscurities  in  the  orders  he 
had  received,  still  remained  at 
Mozyr,  awaiting  fresh  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  contented  himself,  in 
the  mean  while,  with  sending  a 
small  detachment  to  Minsk. 
Tchichagof,  justly  dissatisfied  with 
his  conduct,  sent  general  Toucz- 
kof  to  Mozyr,  to  supersed  him  in 
the  command. 

Meanwhile  Schwartzenberg  had 
found  it  necessary  to  put  himself 
in  motion  in  pursuit  of  Tchicha- 
gof.  His  army,  at  this  time, 
amounted  to  37,000  men,  but 
Durutte’s  division  of  10,000, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  march 
on  Warsaw,  was,  in  consequence 


of  an  application  to  Maret,  coun¬ 
termanded,  and  was  now  on  its 
way  to  rejoin  the  seventh  corps, 
under  Reynier.  The  Austrians 
were  moved  by  Wolkowisk  and 
Zelwa,  on  Slonym,  where  it  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  14th.  Reynier  was 
ordered  to  meet  this  movement, 
and  posting  a  brigade  at  Wen- 
grod,  to  cover  Warsaw,  he  set 
out  on  the  4th  of  November,  and 
moved  by  Swislocz,  to  Wolkowisk. 
Sacken,  on  his  part,  left  a  division 
of  5,000  men  at  Litowski,  and 
marching  through  the  forest  of 
Bialowej,  established,  on  the  14th, 
his  head-quarters  at  Izabelin,  in  a 
manner  to  intercept  the  direct 
communication  between  Reynier 
and  Schwartzenberg.  Reynier’s 
head-quarters  were  now  at  Wol¬ 
kowisk,  where  he  had  effected 
his  junction  with  the  division  of 
Durutte.  On  the  night  of  the 
14th  Sacken  surprised  that  place 
by  a  sudden  attack,  and  drove 
the  French  out  of  it  with  some 
loss.  At  daybreak,  on  the  15th, 
Reynier  recovered  it ;  some  sharp 
affairs  now  took  place  between 
the  two  parties  ;  on  the  16th 
Sacken  again  got  possession  of  the 
place,  and  was  about  to  push  his 
advantage,  when  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  Schwartzenberg  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  consult  his  safety 
by  a  hasty  retreat,  which  he  ef¬ 
fected  with  some  difficulty  and 
considerable  loss,  upon  Litodwski 
and  (November  24th)  Kobrin.  It 
seems  that  the  Austrian  general, 
hearing  of  the  situation  of  Rey¬ 
nier,  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
advance,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  force,  upon  Izabelin ;  he 
thence  continued,  with  Reynier, 
the  pursuit  of  Sacken,  as  far  as 
Kobrin,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
26  th ;  and  where  he  received  a 
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dispatch  from  Maret,  enjoining 
him  to  fall  back  again  on  Minsk. 
It  is  suspected,  indeed,  that  either 
from  specific  orders  from  his 
court,  or  from  a  desire  to  spare 
his  troops,  he  had  not  unwillingly 
availed  himself  of  the  movement 
of  Sacken,  to  desist  from  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  Tchichagof,  at  a  moment 
when  the  safety  of  the  whole 
French  army  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  recovery  of  Minsk. 
Such  a  movement  had  become  the 
more  necessary,  as  already,  No¬ 
vember  7th,  a  detachment  from 
Wittgenstein’s  army  had  surprised 
Witepsk,  and  made  the  whole  of 
its  garrison  prisoners.  Victor  was 
at  this  time  at  Czereia,  to  which 
place  he  had,  on  the  6th,  moved 
from  Senno.  It  was  here  he  re¬ 
ceived  Napoleon’s  letter  from 
Mikalewka,  ordering  him  imme¬ 
diately  to  resume  the  offensive 
against  Wittgenstein.  Considering 
that  general’s  position  to  he  too 
strong  to  be  attacked  in  front,  he 
resolved  to  turn  it  by  marching 
by  his  right  on  Boizikowa.  On 
the  16th  he  moved  on  Smoliany  ; 
a  slight  affair  took  place  between 
the  advanced  guards,  near  that 
village,  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Wittgen¬ 
stein  then  occupied  the  same  po¬ 
sition  which  he  had  done  on  the 
day  of  the  31st  of  October  ;  Vic¬ 
tor  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
attack  it,  and  after  consulting 
with  Oudinot,  who,  recovered 
from  his  wound,  had  resumed  the 
command  of  the  second  corps,  he 
desisted  from  his  intended  move¬ 
ment  on  Boizikowa,  and  fell  back 
to  Czereia.  It  is  clear,  indeed, 
that  notwithstanding  Napoleon’s 
injunctions,  the  advantages  of  a 
successful  attack  could  not  com¬ 
pensate  the  risk  incurred ;  a  de¬ 


feat  on  this  point  would  have  in¬ 
sured  the  final  loss  of  all  the 
communications  of  the  retreating 
army. 

Napoleon  had  already  abandon¬ 
ed  all  hope  of  maintaining  himself 
at  Smolensko,  but  he  was  de¬ 
tained  some  days  at  that  place  by 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the 
coming  up  of  Eugene,  and  of  al¬ 
lowing  time  for  the  distribution 
of  provisions.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  he  still  entertained 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  his  win¬ 
ter  quarters  between  the  Dwina 
and  the  Dnieper — at  least  he  so 
expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to 
Victor,  dated  November  11th,  in 
which  he  again  urges  him  either 
to  attack,  or  to  turn  Wittgenstein, 
“  in  order,”  says  Berthier,  writ¬ 
ing  under  Napoleon’s  direction, 
“  that  the  emperor  may  occupy 
Witepsk,  and  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  between  that  town,  Orsza, 
and  Mohilow,  falong  the  Dwina, 
on  Polotzk.  Our  winter  quarters 
thus  established,”  it  was  added, 
“  will  give  us  peace  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  and  prepare  for  us 
certain  success  in  the  next  cam¬ 
paign,  by  menacing  Petersburgh. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  delay  to 
attack  Wittgenstein,  Kutusof  will 
have  time  to  join  him  in  Witepsk  ; 
a  position  from  which  he  could 
not  be  dislodged  but  by  a  general 
battle,  which  cannot  be  given  this 
winter.  We  shall,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  take  up  our  winter 
quarters  by  abandoning  the  Dwina 
and  a  part  of  Lithuania  to  the 
enemy,  who  will  thenceforth  be 
militarily  in  a  better  position  for 
the  next  campaign  than  ourselves.” 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Buonaparte  really  took  this  view 
of  his  situation  at  this  moment, 
though  the  reasonable  object  he 
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could  have  in  deceiving  Victor  re¬ 
specting  it,  is  not  obvious.  His 
apprehension  lest  Kutusof  should 
join  Wittgenstein,  by  a  movement 
on  Witepsk,  is  still  more  inexpli¬ 
cable,  and  proves  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  ignorance  of  the  real  po¬ 
sition  of  his  enemy.  Every  cir¬ 
cumstance  tended  to  shew  that 
Kutusof  was  on  the  left,  and  al¬ 
ready  a-head  of  the  French  army, 
in  his  march  to  intercept  it  at 
Krasnoi ;  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  Buonaparte  actually  supposed 
him  to  be  some  marches  behind, 
and  awaiting  the  evacuation  of 
Smolensko  in  order,  to  pass  that 
city  in  his  way  to  Witepsk. 

It  was  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  13th 
that  Eugene  reached  Smolensko  : 
on  the  following  morning  Buona¬ 
parte  resumed  his  march.  During 
his  stay  at  that  place  the  cold  had 
suddenly  become  excessive ;  on 
the  12th  and  13th  it  was  seven¬ 
teen  degrees  below  zero,  by 
Reaumur’s  scale.  The  army  suf¬ 
fered  terribly  by  this  aggravation 
of  their  calamities  ;  on  the  14th, 
however,  the  cold  abated. 

Kutusof  pursued  his  movements 
of  the  left  but  slowly  :  the  delay 
of  the  arrival  of  Eugene’s  corps, 
which  detained  Buonaparte  some 
days  at  Smolensko,  alone  enabled 
Kutusof  to  reach  Krasnoi  before 
him.  It  was  the  14th  before  Ku¬ 
tusof  arrived  at  Jourowa,  a  short 
day’s  journey  from  Krasnoi,  and 
here  he  cantoned  his  troops,  and 
halted  during  the  following  day. 
On  the  15th  Miloradowich  reach¬ 
ed  Rjawka,  on  the  high  road  from 
Smolensko  to  Orsza,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  French  imperial 
guard  was  passing  along  it.  Ho 
did  not,  however,  attack  it,  other¬ 
wise  than  by  a  cannonade,  and 
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Buonaparte  reached  Krasnoi  the 
same  evening.  The  viceroy's 
corps  had  been  able  to  get  no 
farther  than  Lubnia,  and  Milaro- 
dowich,  having  received  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  prepared  to  intercept 
its  route  next  morning,  at  Mikou- 
lino.  Eugene,  having  failed  with 
great  loss,  in  his  several  attempts 
to  force  a  passage,  was  compelled 
to  throw  himself  to  the  right  of 
the  high-road,  and  make  his  way 
by  a  cross-road,  which  led  by 
Fomino  and  Mannkowo,  to  Kras¬ 
noi.  His  loss  in  this  affair,  be¬ 
side  the  killed,  amounted  to  2,000 
prisoners,  together  with  all  that 
remained  of  his  cannon.  The 
same  day  Kutusof  moved  from 
Jourowa,  and  took  up  a  position, 
with  his  whole  army,  before  Kras¬ 
noi.  The  corps  of  Milarodowich 
formed  his  right,  and  extended  to 
the  length  of  Merlino,  on  the  high¬ 
road,  his  left  before  Krasnoi,  his 
centre  in  front  of  Szilowa. 

The  obvious  measure  for  the 
Russian  commander  to  take  at 
this  moment  was  to  march  to 
Liady,  on  the  Orsza  road,  and 
there  take  up  a  position,  with  his 
left  extending  to  the  Dnieper,  and 
thus  shut  out  all  opening  of  re¬ 
treat  to  the  enemy.  This  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  generals, 
but  Kutusof  seems  still  to  have 
overrated  the  force  of  his  adver¬ 
sary  ;  and  dreaded  to  take  a  step 
which  would  reduce  the  lion,  which 
had  entangled  himself  in  his  toils, 
to  an  effort  of  desperation.  He 
had,  moreover,  reason  to  hope  that 
the  destruction  of  the  French 
army  would  not  be  less  surely  ef¬ 
fected,  though  at  a  less  price,  by 
a  system  of  greater  circumspec¬ 
tion. 

It  is,  perhaps,  less  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  Kutusof  did  not 
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with  more  vigour,  attack  Napo¬ 
leon  while  at  Krasnoi.  He  did, 
indeed,  make  demonstrations  of 
such  a  purpose,  and  Buonaparte, 
who  was  compelled  to  suspend  his 
march  till  the  arrival  of  Davoust 
and  Ney,  manifested  no  disincli¬ 
nation  to  await  the  attack,  though 
he  must  have  felt  that  its  realiza¬ 
tion  would,  in  all  human  proba¬ 
bility,  have  insured  his  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  good  countenance  he 
maintained  seems  to  have  imposed 
on  Kutusof,  and  in  fact  saved 
himself  and  his  army  from  imme¬ 
diate  destruction.  Buonaparte 
even  ventured  to  assume  the  of¬ 
fensive,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
the  Russian  left  wing  from  its  po¬ 
sition  on  the  high-road  by  which 
Davoust  was  approaching  ;  on  the 
17th  of  November  he  attacked 
the  Russian  centre  with  a  body  of 
not  more  than  13,000  infantry 
and  2,000  cavalry ;  and  this  de¬ 
sign  succeeded ;  Kutusof  ordered 
his  right  to  concentrate  itself  on 
Szilowa,  and  thus  left  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Davoust,  who  bivou¬ 
acked  the  night  before  at  Koritnia, 
to  effect  his  junction,  in  spite  of 
some  attacks  on  his  rear,  on  the 
part  of  Miloradowich,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  lost  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  men.  Kutusof 
now  resumed  the  offensive  in  his 
turn,  and  with  a  superiority  of  force 
so  decisive,  that  Napoleon  found 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  has¬ 
tening  his  retreat ;  as  soon  as  the 
whole  of  Davoust’s  corps  had  join¬ 
ed  he  marched  out  of  the  town,  by 
the  road  to  Liady,  where  he  esta¬ 
blished  his  head-quarters  for  the 
night. 

Ney,  whose  corps  was  yet  be¬ 
hind,  was  thus  abandoned  to  his 
fate.  The  Russian  general  now 
turned  all  his  attention  to  the 


means  of  insuring  his  destruction. 
That  marshal  had  been  left  at 
Smolensko  with  instructions  which 
allowed  him  to  defer  his  departure 
till  the  17th,  by  which  time  he 
would  have  effected  the  ruin  of  the 
walls  of  Smolensko  and  the  disab¬ 
ling  of  the  cannon  which  had  been 
abandoned.  Ney,  who  no  more 
than  Buonaparte  himself,  had  any 
notion  that  the  mass  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  was  before  them  on  the 
left,  busied  himself  in  comple¬ 
ting  this  useless  work  of  de¬ 
struction,  and  having  blown  up 
the  walls  of  the  place,  set  out  at 
two  in  the  morning  of  tlje  17th, 
on  the  road  to  Krasnoi.  He  bi- 
vouaqked  that  night  at  Koritnia, 
and  next  day,  at  three  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  the  advanced  guard,  on 
reaching  Katowa,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Krasnoi,  found  the 
whole  corps  of  Miloradowich  in 
position  across  the  road.  A  mist 
did  not  allow  the  French  marshal 
to  perceive  the  force  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  He  ordered  an  immediate 
attack  ;  and  his  troops  marched 
on  with  admirable  valour,  in  spite 
of  a  murderous  fire  from  the 
Russian  artillery  ;  they  were  dri¬ 
ven  back,  however,  with  great 
loss  ;  and  Ney,  feeling  that  all 
further  attempts  in  this  direction 
were  hopeless,  fell  back  in  the 
direction  of  Smolensko.  During 
the  night,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
and  marched  on  the  Dnieper, 
which  he  crossed  at  a  village 
called  Syro-korenie,  on  the  ice, 
which,  however,  broke  near  the 
banks,  and  he  was,  consequently, 
obliged  to  abandon  the  remainder 
of  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  hor¬ 
ses.  He  had  now  with  him  little 
more  than  3000  men,  followed  by 
about  as  many  stragglers.  They 
hastened  their  march  along  the 
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left  of  the  Dnieper,  harassed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  cossacks  of 
Platoff,  and  at  length,  at  mid¬ 
night  on  the  21st,  he  reached  the 
first  French  vedettes,  on  the  road 
from  Orsza  to  Witepsk,  and  soon 
after  had  the  glory  of  effecting 
the  junction  of  the  fourth  corps, 
under  Eugene.  Every  one  had 
given  him  up  for  lost,  and  his 
arrival  was  greeted  with  all  those 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  admira¬ 
tion  which  the  singular  intrepidity 
he  had  displayed  so  justly  merited. 

In  all  these  affairs,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Krasnoi,  from  the 
13th  to  18  th  of  November,  the 
Russians  reckon  that  they  took 
more  than  26,000  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  above  300  officers, 
and  116  pieces  of  cannon ;  and 
that  the  French  lost  in  killed, 
drowned,  or  dead  of  fatigue,  up¬ 
wards  of  10,000  men,  making  al¬ 
together  more  than  half  their 
army.  The  whole  of  their  wounded 
had  been  abandoned  at  Smolen- 
sko.  We  should  observe,  that 
the  prisoners  consisted  in  great 
part  of  that  mass  of  stragglers 
and  disbanded  soldiers,  which  had 
followed  the  army.  The  Rus¬ 
sians,  in  the  whole,  did  not  lose 
above  2000  men. 

On  the  19th,  Napoleon  reached 
Orsza.  The  great  object  of  his 
anxiety  now  was  to  secure  the 
means  of  passing  the  Berezyna. 
He  wrote,  therefore,  to  Oudinot, 
ordering  him  to  march  with  all 
speed  upon  Borisow,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  bridge  at  that  place  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  instructed 
Victor  to  cover  this  operation 
against  any  interruption  on  the  part 
of  Wittgenstein.  Borisow  was, 
at  this  time,  occupied  only  by  the 
remains  of  the  garrison  of  Minsk, 
under  Dombrowski.  From  Orsza, 


Buonaparte  continued  his  march 
by  Kokharrow  and  Toloczin,  and 
it  was  when  on  his  march  to  this 
last  place,  November  22,  that  he 
learnt  by  a  dispatch  from  Oudi¬ 
not,  that  Tchichagof’s  advanced 
guard  had,  on  the  day  before, 
attacked  and  overpowered  Dom- 
browski’s  little  force,  and  made 
itself  master  both  of  the  bridge 
and  the  town  of  Borisow.  Napo¬ 
leon  could  not  restrain  some  mani¬ 
festation  of  emotion  at  this  intel¬ 
ligence,  which  seemed  to  shut  out 
almost  his  last  hope  of  escape. 
Oudinot  was  at  Czereia  when  he 
received  the  order,  November  20, 
to  push  for  Borisow  ;  he  imme¬ 
diately  set  out,  and  reached  Bobr 
on  the  following  day  ;  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  informed  of  the  loss 
of  Borisow,  but,  however,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  on  that  place. 
Victor  fell  back  upon  Kolopenic- 
zi,  followed  by  Wittgenstein,  who, 
however,  contented  himself  with 
merely  harassing  his  rear-guard. 

The  situation  of  N apoleon  at  this 
moment,  was,  perhaps,  more  cri¬ 
tical  than  ever.  There  seemed  no¬ 
thing  to  prevent  Wittgenstein  and 
Tchichagof  from  uniting,  and  their 
combined  force,  presenting  a  mass 
of  between  50,000  and  60,000 
men,  would  probably  prove  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  not  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army,  which,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  corps  of  Victor  and  Ou¬ 
dinot,  did  not  muster  more  than 
40,000  fighting  men,  at  any  rate, 
so  retard  its  march,  as  to  give  time 
for  Kutusof  to  come  up  and  com¬ 
plete  its  destruction.  From  Toloc¬ 
zin,  Buonaparte  wrote  to  Oudinot, 
November  22,  approving  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  continuing  his  movement 
on  Borisow,  to  drive  back  the 
Russians  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  ;  and  instructed  him,  in  case 
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they  should  destroy  the  bridge  at 
Borisovv,  to  get  possession  of  two 
points  to  the  right  or  left,  and  to 
construct  immediately  a  couple  of 
bridges,  in  order  that  the  army 
might  be  able  to  open  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  other  side,  and 
march  at  once  upon  Minsk,  either 
by  Zembin,  or  by  Berezino,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  bridge. 

On  the  23d,  Napoleon  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Bobr.  The 
same  day,  Oudinot,  who  had  been 
joined  by  Dombrowski,  attacked 
a  Russian  division  near  Losnitza, 
and  drove  it  sword  in  hand  to 
Borisow\  Tchichagof  seems  to 
have  had  no  notion  of  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
the  French  army  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  not  easily  credible  but  to 
those  who  actually  witnessed  the 
scene.  He  still,  therefore,  esti¬ 
mated  the  force  of  the  enemy  at 
above  70,000  men,  including  the 
corps  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  and 
the  garrisons  of  the  several  places 
that  had  been  passed  in  the  way 
from  Moscow.  Under  this  appre¬ 
hension,  and  conceiving  Oudinot’s 
force  to  be  only  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  whole  French  army, 
he  immediately  abandoned  Bori- 
sow,  repassed  the  Berezyna,  cut¬ 
ting  the  bridge  behind  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  night,  Oudinot 
examined  the  course  of  the  river, 
above  and  below  Borisow.  The 
nearest  point  below,  at  which  the 
river  was  passable,  was  at  Uka- 
lowda,  three  leagues  from  the 
town,  but  the  road  thither  was 
not  practicable  for  artillery.  Above 
the  town,  the  first  point  was  op¬ 
posite  Stakow,  a  village  about  a 
league  and  a  half  distant  on  the 
road  to  Zemlin.  The  second  was 
at  Studianka,  a  village  on  the  left 
bank  four  leagues  from  Borisow ; 


a  third  was  at  Weselowo,  about  a 
league  above  Studianka.  Oudi¬ 
not  decided  to  select  the  point  of 
Studianka  for  that  of  the  passage. 
There  was  a  marsh  on  the  right 
bank  immediately  opposite,  but 
it  was  hoped  that  the  frost  would 
have  rendered  it  practicable  for 
carriages.  The  river  was  here 
about  eighty  yards  wide,  and  the 
ford,  in  some  parts,  five  feet  deep. 
The  passage  too  was  commanded 
by  a  hillock  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  Russian 
division  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
these  difficulties,  no  better  alter¬ 
native  presented  itself,  and  Oudi¬ 
not,  therefore,  hastened  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  at  this  point ;  making, 
at  the  same  time,  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  an  intention  to  esta¬ 
blish  one  at  Stakow,  Borisow,  and 
Ukoloda.  On  the  25th,  Buona¬ 
parte  came  to  Borisow  ;  Ney,  Eu¬ 
gene,  and  Davoust  remained  be¬ 
hind,  between  Losnitza  and  Nacra. 
Victor  was  posted  at  Ratuliczi, 
covering  Eugene  and  Davoust. 
Kutusof  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Kopyss,  when  he  was  employed  in 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Dnie¬ 
per;  his  advanced  guard,  under 
Miloradowich,  was  at  Staroselia. 
Wittgenstein  was  at  Kolopeniczi. 
On  the  day  before,  Tchichagof  had 
distributed  his  force  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  The  division  of  Tchaplitz 
was  at  Brilowa  and  Weselowo, 
with  a  detachment  of  cavalry  at 
Zembin  ;  the  three  other  divisions 
were  before  Borisow ;  Stakow  and 
the  point  opposite  Ukoloda,  were 
occupied  by  detachments.  This 
disposition  had  been  made  by 
the  admiral,  under  the  persuasion 
that  it  was  the  enemy’s  purpose  to 
effect  his  passage  above  Borisow. 
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On  the  25th,  however,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Kutusof,  informing 
him  that  Napoleon  was  marching 
on  Berezino,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces ;  and  this  intelligence 
was  partly  confirmed  by  a  letter 
from  Wittgenstein ;  Tchichagof 
was  still  inclined  to  his  former 
opinion,  however,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  move  down  the  river 
with  one  of  his  divisions  ;  and 
that  evening  established  himself 
at  Szabaszeviczi,  pushing  his  re- 
connoissances  as  far  as  Berezino. 
The  rest  of  his  army  continued  to 
occupy  the  same  position ;  Lan- 
geron,  with  two  divisions,  opposite 
Borisow,  and  Tchaplitz  atBrilowa. 

The  movements  of  the  French 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Studianka, 
had  not,  however,  escaped  the 
notice  of  this  last  general,  and  he 
became  convinced  that  it  was  their 
purpose  to  pass  at  that  point.  He 
sent  word  of  this  conjecture  to 
Tchichagof,  on  the  25  th,  and  posi¬ 
tively  refused  to  obey  the  dange¬ 
rous  order  to  join  him  at  Borisow. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  400  men  were  passed  over 
from  Studianka,  under  the  cover 
of  the  artillery  placed  on  the 
heighth  on  which  that  village  stood. 
Tchaplitz  had  no  cannon,  and 
fearing  to  engage  his  troops  in  the 
morass,  under  the  fire  of  the 
French  artillery  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank,  he  contented  himself 
with  observing  what  passed.  Two 
bridges  were  then  thrown  across 
the  river,  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  each  other  ;  the  one  for  the 
passage  of  the  troops,  the  other 
for  that  of  artillery  and  carriages. 
About  mid-day,  Oudinot’s  corps 
filed  over,  and  compelled  Tchap¬ 
litz  to  fall  back  on  Stakow.  At 
tfie  same  time,  a  detachment  was 
sent  to  occupy  Zembin ;  this  was 
an  important  object,  as  the  road  to 


that  place  was  the  only  one  by  which 
the  army  could  continue  its  march, 
except  that  of  Minsk,  which  was 
already  occupied  by  Tchichagof. 
Tchaplitz  believing  that  it  was  by 
this  last  that  Buonaparte  intended 
to  march,  had  withdrawn  his  de¬ 
tachment  from  Zembin ;  which 
the  French,  therefore,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  without  resistance. 

Mean  time,  the  remaining  corps 
of  the  army  drew  nigh  to  the 
river.  Victor  left  Ratuliczi  on 
the  26th,  and  leaving  one  of  his 
divisions  under  general  Partou- 
neaux,  at  Losnitza,  pushed  on  the 
same  evening  to  Borisow.  The 
astonishment  and  dismay  of  his 
troops  upon  first  witnessing  the 
deplorable  condition  of  their  fel¬ 
low  soldiers  of  the  great  army, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  second  and 
ninth  corps(Oudinot’s  and  V  ictor’s) 
had  hitherto  perfectly  preserved 
their  order  and  organization ;  a 
demonstrative  proof  that  it  was  not 
the  cold  alone  that  had  destroyed 
the  army  of  Moscow,  inasmuch 
as  these  two  corps  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  same  temperature. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Da- 
voust  also  reached  Losnitza,  and 
from  thence  the  rear-guard  was 
confided  to  Partouneaux,  who 
was  ordered  to  halt  at  Borisow, 
and  remain  there  till  further  or¬ 
ders.  In  the  course  of  the  27th, 
Victor,  Eugene,  and  Davoust, 
reached  Studianka.  About  mid¬ 
day,  Buonaparte  passed  with  his 
guard.  The  crowd  of  stragglers 
which  followed  the  columns  of  Eu¬ 
gene  and  Davoust  now  came  up, 
and  the  space  between  the  river 
and  the  village  became  a  scene  of 
inextricable  confusion  and  tumult. 
Three  times  the  bridge  broke 
down.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
however,  all  the  effective  troops 
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of  Eugene,  Davoust,  Latour,  and 
Maubourg,  were,  with  much  delay 
and  difficulty,  passed  over  ;  thus 
there  remained  on  the  left  bank 
only  the  divisions  of  Partouneaux 
and  Girard,  and  two  brigades  of 
light  cavalry. 

Tchichagof  returned  to  Bori- 
sow  on  the  night  of  the  26  th ;  he 
remained  there  during  the  27th, 
preparing  to  attack  the  French 
with  the  whole  of  his  forces  on  the 
following  day.  At  the  same  time, 
Wittgenstein  had  advanced  to 
Kostritza,  and  on  the  2  7th  marched 
on  Staroi-Borisow,  detaching  a 
body  of  Cossacks  to  observe  the 
French  before  Studianka.  Par¬ 
touneaux  had  been  ordered  to  re¬ 
main  during  the  night  at  Borisow, 
with  the  view  of  making  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  that  point,  and  thus 
inducing  Tchichagof  to  leave  a 
part  of  his  force  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bridge,  which,  it  should 
be  recollected,  had  only  been  in 
part  destroyed.  No  troops,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  left  between  Stu¬ 
dianka  and  Borisow  to  protect  his 
retreat,  and  by  the  advance  of 
Wittgenstein  he  now  found  him¬ 
self  cut  off  from  the  former  place. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  forces 
so  superior,  all  hope  of  escape 
was  at  an  end;  however, he  march¬ 
ed  out,  and  attempted  to  open 
himself  a  passage  by  a  desperate 
attack  on  Wittgenstein’s  position 
near  Staroi-Borisow  ;  he  was  re¬ 
pulsed,  however,  with  great  loss, 
himself  made  prisoner,  and  on  the 
next  morning  the  remainder  of  his 
division  laid  down  their  arms.  At 
the  same  time,  nearly  six  thousand 
stragglers  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  general. 

During  the  same  night,  Buona¬ 
parte  continued  to  pass  his  artil¬ 
lery  and  baggage  over  the  bridges. 
He  did  not  wish  to  abandon  them 
till  the  morning  of  the  29th;  he 


ordered  general  Daendals  to  re¬ 
pass  the  river  with  his  division,  in 
order  to  reinforce  Victor,  who  had 
now  only  the  division  of  Girard 
on  the  left  bank.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  28  th,  Tchichagof  at¬ 
tacked  with  his  whole  force  the 
French  position  on  the  right  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Wittgenstein  came  up,  and  directed 
a  similar  attack  upon  Victor,  on 
the  left  of  it.  The  French  re¬ 
sisted  with  the  obstinate  courage 
of  men  who  felt  that  the  existence 
of  what  remained  of  the  army 
depended  upon  their  maintaining 
their  position,  which  they  did  un¬ 
til  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 
Their  loss,  however,  was  very 
great ;  and  the  mass  of  stragglers 
which  crowded  the  spaces  near 
the  bridges  suffered  horribly  from 
the  Russian  cannon.  During  the 
night,  Victor  pushed  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  troops,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  hasten  the  passage  of 
the  stragglers  ;  but  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  sick  or  wounded,  or 
utterly  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
famine,  and  the  sense  of  their 
accumulated  misfortunes,  were  in¬ 
capable  of  being  roused  to  exer¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  destroy  the  bridges 
the  next  morning,  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  wretched  beings 
remained  on  the  left  bank  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  whole  passage,  it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  the  French  lost  12,000 
men,  killed  or  drowned,  and 
16,000  prisoners.  The  corps  of 
Victor  and  Oudinot  were  those 
that  chiefly  suffered ;  they  were 
the  only  ones  that  had  still  pre¬ 
served  their  military  array ;  and  the 
disorganization  of  these  also  con¬ 
summated  that  of  the  whole  army. 

In  the  mean  while,  Kutus.oT 
passed  the  Dnieper  at  Kopyss  on 
the  26th,  and  marched  by  Staro- 
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selie,  and  Oukwhaly,  upon  Usza, 
where  he  crossed  the  Berezyna  on 
the  1st  of  December.  He  sent 
orders  to  Tchichagof  to  pursue 
Napoleon,  while  Wittgenstein  was 
instructed  to  march  on  the  right  of 
the  road  to  Minsk,  upon  Wilna,  and 
separate  the  remains  of  the  French 
army  from  Macdonald.  Milorado- 
wich  was,  at  the  same  time,  directed 
to  move  on  Nowoi-Troki,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  junction  of  Schwartzen- 
berg  with  the  army  of  Moscow. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Aus¬ 
trian  general,  after  pursuing  the 
corps  of  Sacken  into  Wolhynia, 
had  been  recalled  upon  Minsk,  by 
a  despatch  from  Maret.  He 
reached  Prujany  on  the  1st  of 
December,  and  Slonym  on  the 
7th ;  here  his  uncertainty  respect¬ 
ing  the  real  situation  and  line  of 
march  of  the  great  army,  induced 
him  to  halt  until  he  had  received 
further  orders. 

Napoleon  was  now  marching  on 
Wilna.  His  army  was,  at  this 
time,  reduced  to  less  than  10,000 
fighting  men;  followed,  indeed, 
by  a  confused  mass  of  disbanded 
and  unarmed  soldiery,  among 
whom  were  now  seen  a  number  of 
officers  of  all  ranks.  On  the  3d, 
his  head-quarters  were  at  Malo- 
deczno,  and  from  hence  he  dated 
his  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  which 
contained  his  first  acknowledgment 
of  the  catastrophe  which  had  be¬ 
fallen  his  army.  The  last  bulletin 
had  been  dated  from  Smolensko  as 
far  back  as  the  1 1th  of  November. 

On  the  5th,  Napoleon  arrived 
at  Smorgoni ;  here  he  assembled 
his  principal  generals  in  council, 
and  informed  them  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  the  army  im¬ 
mediately,  and  proceed  with  all 
possible  speed  to  Paris,  where  his 
presence  was  now  indispensable. 
He  appointed  Murat  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  after  his 


departure,  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening  set  out  accompanied  by 
Caulaincourt  and  Duroc.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  Wilna  next  day ;  and  at 
Warsaw  on  the  10th.  Passing 
through  Dresden  on  the  14tl^ 
where  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  king  of  Saxony,  he  pursued 
his  journey,  and  reached  Paris  on 
the  19th  of  December,  at  half 
past  eleven  in  the  evening.  The 
twenty-ninth  bulletin  had  been 
published  only  two  days  before. 

In  the  instructions  which  he 
left  with  Murat,  that  general  was 
ordered,  *  To  rally  the  army  at 
Wilna,  maintain  that  city,  and 
take  up  his  winter  quarters  ;  the 
Austrians  on  the  Niemen  covering 
Brezesc,  Grodno,  and  Warsaw; 
the  army  on  Wilna  and  Kowno. 
In  case  the  enemy  continued  his 
advance,  and  it  was  judged  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  stand  beyond  the 
N iemen,  the  right  was  to  be  dispose  d 
so  as  to  cover  Warsaw,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  Grodno,  the  rest  of  the  army 
being  posted  behind  the  Niemen, 
keeping  Kowno  as  a  bridge-head’ 

In  the  state  to  which  the  army 
had  been  reduced,  these  disposi¬ 
tions  were  found  to  be  utterly  im¬ 
practicable.  At  this  time,  the 
cold  had  become  more  rigorous 
than  ever.  On  the  5th,  Reau¬ 
mur’s  thermometer  was  twenty 
degrees  below  zero,  and  on  the 
following  days  it  had  sunk  to 
twenty-six.  Loison’s  division, 
which  had  been  forwarded  imme¬ 
diately  on  its  arrival  at  Wilna, 
December  5,  joined  next  day  at 
Ozmiana  ;  but  it  came  up  only  to 
share  in  the  general  destruction. 
Of  10,000  men  of  which  it  con¬ 
sisted,  it  is  said  that  7,000  pe¬ 
rished  in  the  course  of  three  days. 

Murat  arrived  at  Wilna  on  the 
8th  ;  immense  stores  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  collected  in  that  town  ; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
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make  use  of  them ;  the  approach 
of  the  Russians  did  not  allow  time 
even  for  the  necessary  distribution 
of  victuals.  Orders  were  sent  to 
Schwartzenberg,  to  fall  back  on 
Bialistock  to  cover  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Macdo¬ 
nald  was  at  the  same  time  directed 
to  retire  on  Tilsit. 

On  the  10  th,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  Murat  resumed  his  march 
in  the  direction  of  Kowno.  His 
whole  army,  at  this  time,  is  stated 
to  have  amounted  to  4300  men, 
of  which  600  infantry  and  800 
cavalry  belonged  to  the  old  guard ; 
the  young  guard  counted  100  in¬ 
fantry;  Wrede’s  corps  and  Loi- 
son’s  division  afforded  2300  in¬ 
fantry  and  200  cavalry ;  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  and  ninth 
corps,  counted  altogether  300  men, 
who  marched  with  the  head-quar¬ 
ters,  and  escorted  the  eagles. 

About  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Wilna  is  the  defile  of  Ponari ; 
here  the  road  was  found  to  be  so 
blocked  up  by  carriages  and  bag¬ 
gage  of  all  descriptions,  that  the 
troops  were  obliged  to  make  their 
way  through  the  wood  on  both 
sides.  At  this  point,  every  thing 
that  remained  of  artillery  and  bag¬ 
gage,  including  the  convoy  of  tro¬ 
phies  which  had  been  brought  thus 
far,  and  the  military  chest,  were 
abandoned.  A  more  painful  ne¬ 
cessity  was  that  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  abandonment  of  a  great 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  offi¬ 
cers,  who  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  preserve  their  carriages, 
had  succeeded  in  following  the 
army  up  to  this  point.  At  day¬ 
break,  Ney  left  Wilna  with  the 
rear-guard ;  the  Cossacks  imme¬ 
diately  poured  into  the  place ; 
they  found  in  it  the  whole  of  the 


French  magazines  untouched,  with 
about  20,000  sick  and  wounded. 

Murat  continued  his  flight  ; 
Tchichagof  forbore  to  follow  be¬ 
yond  Wilna.  Platoff,  however, 
with  his  cossacks,  some  regiments 
of  cavalry,  and  fifteen  pieces  of 
light  artillery  on  sledges,  pursued, 
and  allowed  the  fugitives  not  an 
hour’s  repose.  Murat  arrived  at 
Kowno  on  the  12th;  he  left  it 
next  morning,  passing  by  Gum- 
buinen  reached  ,Konigsberg  on 
the  19th,  with  about  400  infantry 
and  600  cavalry,  and  9  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Kowno.  Such  was  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  army  which,  a  few 
months  before,  when  assembled  in 
the  pride  and  fullness  of  its  might, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  seem¬ 
ed  to  threaten  the  subjugation  of 
mankind.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  annals  of  history  present  a  re¬ 
verse  of  fortune  at  all  comparable 
to  this,  either  in  rapidity  or  com¬ 
pleteness. 

Platoff,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  instructions,  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  enemy  upon  the  Prussian 
territory;  Kutusof,  on  his  side, 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  an 
interval  of  repose  to  his  troops, 
which  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  rigour  of  the  weather,  which 
he  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wilkomir.  Shortly  after, 
Schwartzenberg  received  orders 
from  his  court  to  fall  back  upon 
Gallicia;  and  the  commander  of 
the  Prussian  corps,  general  Yorck, 
concluded  a  convention  with  the 
Russian  general,  by  which  his 
troops  were  to  preserve  a  neutral 
position,  until  the  result  of  the 
pending  negociations  between  the 
belligerent  parties  was  known. 
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JANUARY. 

j  Edinburgh. — We  regret 

to  state,  that  last  night, 
being  the  last  of  the  year,  and  on 
that  account  devoted  by  imme¬ 
morial  usage,  and  the  custom  of 
the  place,  to  innocent  festivity, 
the  streets  of  this  city  were  dis¬ 
graced  by  a  series  of  riots,  out¬ 
rages,  and  robberies,  hitherto,  we 
may  truly  say,  without  any  ex¬ 
ample, — During  almost  the  whole 
of  the  night,  after  eleven  o’clock, 
a  gang  of  ferocious  banditti,  arm¬ 
ed  with  bludgeons  and  other  wea¬ 
pons,  infested  some  of  the  leading 
streets  in  this  metropolis,  and 
knocked  down  and  robbed,  and 
otherwise  most  wantonly  abused, 
almost  every  person  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  in  their  way. 
After  they  had  fairly  succeeded 
in  knocking  down  those  of  whom 
they  were  in  pursuit,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  rifle  them 
of  their  money  and  watches  ;  and 
the  least  symptom,  on  their  part, 
of  anxiety  to  save  their  property, 
was  a  provocation  to  new  out¬ 
rages,  which  were  persevered  in 
until  their  lives  were  endangered. 
One  person  we  have  heard  of, 
who,  after  being  knocked  down, 
made  several  attempts  to  preserve 


his  watch,  when  he  was  so  abused 
and  kicked  on  the  head,  and  in 
the  breast  and  stomach,  that  he 
was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life. 
Another  gentleman,  in  the  same 
unhappy  predicament,  succeeded 
in  preserving  his  watch,  though  it 
was  pulled  so  violently  that  the 
chain  was  broke,  which,  together 
with  the  seals  he  lost.. 

These  outrages  were  chiefly 
committed  by  a  band  of  idle  ap¬ 
prentice  boys,  regularly  organized 
for  the  purpose,  and  lurking  in 
stairs  and  closes,  from  whence 
they  issued,  on  a  signal  given,  in 
large  bands,  and  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  those  who  were 
passing  by.  By  the  vigilance  of 
the  magistrates,  who  were  in  the 
streets,  or  otherwise  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  duties  of  their  office, 
until  about  five  o’clock  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  several  of  these 
rioters  were  apprehended  on  the 
spot,  some  of  them  with  the  stolen 
articles  in  their  possession,  and 
the  most  vigilant  enquiries  are 
going  on,  with  a  view  to  root  out 
this  nefarious  combination  against 
the  peace  of  society.  A  reward 
of  100  guineas  is  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  offenders. 

Dugald  Campbell,  a  police  of¬ 
ficer,  who  was  wounded,  and  car- 
*  A 
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ried  to  the  royal  infirmary,  is 
since  dead,  and  another  lies  dan¬ 
gerously  ill. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ac¬ 
count,  we  have  now  to  state,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  current, 
Mr.  James  Campbell,  clerk  to 
Messrs.  John  Aitken  and  com¬ 
pany,  merchants  in  Leith,  was  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  South  Bridge,  near 
to  the  Tron  church,  betwixt  one 
and  two  o’clock,  and  so  severely 
struck  on  the  head  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  that  he  died  on 
Tuesday  of  the  wounds  he  re¬ 
ceived.  It  having  turned  out  in 
the  course  of  investigation  that 
several  other  persons  were  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  the  right  hon. 
the  lord  provost  and  magistrates, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
lead  to  the  detection  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  guilty  of  the  above 
offences,  offered  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  to  those  who 
shall  give  such  information  as 
shall  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
persons  guilty. 

Sixty- eight  persons  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  consequence  of  these 
proceedings.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  those  most  actively 
engaged  : — John  Skelton,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  hanged,  but  re¬ 
prieved,  and  ordered  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  life.  Hugh  M‘Intosh, 
Niel  Sutherland,  and  Hugh  Mac¬ 
donald,  executed :  Robert  Gunn, 
and  Alexander  Macdonald,  alias 
White,  transported  for  life.  George 
Napier  and  John  Grotto,  trans¬ 
ported  for  14  years.  Several  ba¬ 
nished  themselves  from  the  city, 
some  enlisted,  and  others  were 
sent  on  board  the  navy. 

There  has  been  an  unfortunate 
difference  between  the  board  of 
council  and  house  of  assembly  in 


St.  Kitts.  We  are  not  informed 
precisely  of  the  origin  of  the 
schism  ;  but  it  has  occasioned  a 
reproachful  controversy,  which 
ended  in  the  house  of  assembly 
refusing  to  take  notice  of  any 
communications  from  the  govern- 
ment.  The  statements  of  the 
parties  implicated  have  been  sent 
to  England. 

Murders  of  the  Marrs  and  Wil¬ 
liamsons. — It  will  be  satisfactory 
to  our  readers  to  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances,  tending  to  confirm 
the  conviction  of  the  guilt  of 
Williams,  as  concerned  in  the 
late  murders  : — The  privy  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Pear-Tree  public- 
housej  where  he  lodged,  has  been 
searched  and  examined,  and  in 
it  has  been  found  buried  a  pair  of 
blue  striped  trowsers,  much  stain¬ 
ed  with  blood  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  ;  they  are  spoken  to  very 
confidently  by  Williams’s  fellow- 
lodgers  at  the  Pear-Tree,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  seen  frequently  lying 
about  the  house.  A  pocket-book 
has  also  been  found  in  the  same 
place,  containing  several  instru¬ 
ments  and  a  pair  of  scissars, 
wdiich,  no  doubt,  will  be  proved 
to  have  belonged  either  to  Mrs. 
Williamson  or  Mrs.  Marr.  The 
trowsers  and  the  pocket-book 
were  discovered  thrust  down  near 
four  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  by  a  birch-broom,  which  was 
also  found  in  a  perpendicular  po¬ 
sition  upon  the  trowsers,  but  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by  the  soil.  The 
contents  of  the  pocket-book  are 
quite  fresh,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  disturbed. 

Interment  of  John  Williams  the 
murderer . — About  ten  o’clock  on 
Monday  night,  Mr.  Robinson, 
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the  high  constable  of  the  parish 
of  St.  George,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Machin,  one  of  the  consta¬ 
bles,  Mr.  Harrison,  the  collector, 
and  Mr.  Robinson’s  deputy,  went 
to  the  prison  at  Cold-bath-fields, 
where  the  body  of  Williams  being 
delivered  to  them,  was  put  into  a 
hackney-coach,  in  which  the  de¬ 
puty-constable  proceeded  to  the 
watch-house  of  St.  George,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  round-about, 
at  the  bottom  of  Ship-alley.  The 
other  three  gentlemen  followed  in 
another  coach,  and  about  twelve 
o’clock  the  body  was  deposited  in 
the  black-hole,  where  it  remained 
all  night. 

Yesterday  morning,  about  nine 
o’clock,  the  high  constable,  with 
his  attendants,  arrived  at  the 
watch-house  with  a  cart,  that  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  greatest  possible  de¬ 
gree  of  exposure  to  the  face  and 
body  of  Williams.  A  stage,  or 
platform,  was  formed  upon  the 
cart  by  boards,  which  extended 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  They 
were  fastened  to  the  top,  and  lap¬ 
ping  over  each  other  from  the 
hinder  part  to  the  front  of  the 
cart,  in  regular  gradation,  they 
formed  an  inclined  plane,  on  which 
the  body  rested,  with  the  head 
towards  the  horse,  and  so  much 
elevated,  as  to  be  completely  ex¬ 
posed  to  public  view.  The  body 
was  retained  in  an  extended  posi¬ 
tion  by  a  cord,  which,  passing 
beneath  the  arms,  was  fastened 
underneath  the  boards.  On  the 
body  was  a  pair  of  blue  cloth 
pantaloons,  and  a  white  shirt, 
with  the  sleeves  tucked  up  to  the 
elbows,  but  neither  coat  or  waist- 
coat-  About  the  neck  was  the 
white  handkerchief  with  which 


Williams  put  an  end  to  his  exist¬ 
ence.  There  were  stockings  but 
no  shoes  upon  his  feet.  The 
countenance  was  fresh,  and  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  discolouration  of 
livid  spots.  The  hair  was  rather 
of  a  sandy  cast,  and  the  whiskers 
appeared  to  have  been  remarkably 
close  shaven.  On  both  the  hands 
were  some  livid  spots.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  head  was 
fixed,  perpendicularly,  the  maul, 
with  which  the  murder  of  the 
Marrs’  was  committed.  On  the 
left  also,  in  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion,  was  fixed  the  ripping  chissel. 
Above  his  head  was  laid,  in  a 
transverse  direction  upon  the 
boards,  the  iron  crow  ;  and  paral¬ 
lel  with  it,  the  stake  destined  to 
be  driven  through  the  body. 
About  half  past  ten,  the  proces¬ 
sion  moved  from  the  watch-house 
in  the  following  order  : 

Mr.  Machin,  constable  of  Shadwell. 
Mr.  Harrison,  collector  of  king’s 
taxes. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  baker. 

Mr.  Strickland,  coal  merchant. 

Mr.  Burford,  stationer  ; 
and 

Mr.  Gale,  superintendant  of  Lascars 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service 
— all  mounted  on  grey  horses. 

The  constables,  headboroughs,  and 
patroles  of  the  parish,  with  cutlasses. 
The  beadle  of  St.  George’s  in  his  of¬ 
ficial  dress. 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  high  constable  of 
St.  George’s. 

The  cart  with  the  body. 

A  large  body  of  Constables. 

An  immense  cavalcade  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  parishes 
closed  the  procession. 

On  arriving  opposite  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Marr,  the  proces¬ 
sion  halted  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  then  proceeded  down  Old 
Gravel-lane,  New  Market-street, 
*A  2 
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Wapping  High-street,  and  up 
New  Gravel-lane,  when  the  pro¬ 
cession  again  stopped,  opposite 
to  the  King’s  Arms,  the  house  of 
the  late  Mr.  Williamson.  From 
hence  it  proceeded  along  Rat- 
cliffe  Highway,  and  up  Cannon- 
street,  to  the  turnpike  gate,  at 
which  the  four  roads  meet,  viz. 
the  new  road  into  Whitechapel ; 
that  into  Sun-Tavern- fields  ;  the 
back  lane  to  Well  close-square ; 
and  Rateliffe-highway.  The  hole, 
about  four  feet  deep,  three  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  wide,  was  dug 
precisely  at  the  crossing  of  the 
roads,  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
turnpike  house.  About  half  past 
twelve  o’clock,  the  body  was 
pushed  out  of  the  cart,  and  cram¬ 
med,  neck  and  heels,  into  the 
hole,  which,  as  it  will  have  been 
seen  from  the  dimensions,  was 
purposely  so  formed,  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  laid  at  full  length. 
The  stake  was  immediately  driven 
through  the  body,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  vociferous  execrations 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  hole 
filled  up,  and  well  rammed  down. 
The  parties  forming  the  proces¬ 
sion  then  dispersed. 

The  concourse  of  spectators, 
on  this  awful  occasion,  was  im¬ 
mense.  Every  window  of  the 
streets  through  which  the  proces¬ 
sion  passed  was  crowded  beyond 
example,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  interruption  or  tendency 
to  disorder.  For  the  most  part 
a  general  silence  prevailed  as  the 
procession  moved,  being  only  in¬ 
terrupted  by  occasional  ejacula¬ 
tory  curses.  When  the  cart  stop¬ 
ped  at  Mr.  Marr’s,  at  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson’s,  and  at  the  hole,  there 
were  universal  shouts  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  execration.  A  hackney- 


coachman,  who  had  drawn  up 
near  the  top  of  Old  Gravel-lane, 
bestowed  two  or  three  cuts  on  the 
body  as  it  passed,  accompanied 
with  an  ejaculation  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  repeat. 

From  the  appearance  of  the 
body,  Williams  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  about  30  years  of  age. 
He  was  near  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  strong  fierce  countenance. 
When  the  procession  began  to 
move,  there  were  two  men  in  the 
cart,  to  prevent  the  body  rolling 
off ;  but  their  assistance  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  superfluous,  they  de¬ 
scended,  and  the  body  was  then 
left  perfectly  exposed  to  the  view 
of  every  spectator. 

During  the  last  half  hour  the 
crowd  had  increased  immensely  ; 
they  poured  in  from  all  parts,  but 
their  demeanour  was  perfectly 
quiet.  All  the  shops  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  shut,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  and  tops  of  the  houses  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  On 
every  side,  mingled  with  execra¬ 
tions  of  the  murderer,  were  heard 
fervent  prayers  for  the  speedy  de¬ 
tection  of  his  accomplices. 

Riots  at  Nottingham. — 

On  Friday  night  last,  two 
frames  wrere  broken  in  Pleasant- 
row,  Nottingham.  One  more  has 
since  been  broken  in  Milk-street, 
and  three  others  in  other  parts  of 
the  town. 

In  many  villages  in  the  county, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire, 
the  terror  and  alarm  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  is  such,  occasioned  by  the 
late  nocturnal  attacks  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  peaceable  individuals,  that 
they  are  afraid  to  go  to  bed  at 
nights;  and  it  has  been  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  watch  alternately, 
for  the  protection  of  their  property. 
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State  of  the  King’s  Health. — 
The  following  bulletin  was  exhi¬ 
bited  on  Saturday  : — 

“  Windsor  Castle ,  Jan.  4. 

“  The  king  continues  nearly  in 
the  same  state. 

(Signed.)  “  H.  Halford. 

“  M.  Baillie. 

“  W.  Heberden. 

“  J.  Willis. 

“  R.  Willis.” 

5  th  finances. — W e  are  happy 
’  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  comparative  state¬ 
ment  of  the  following  heads  of 
revenue,  in  the  two  quarters  end¬ 
ing  the  5  th  of  January,  1811,  and 
the  5th  of  January,  1812.  The 
excess  in  favour  of  the  latter 
quarter  is  above  345,000/. — 

1811.  1812. 

Cons.  Customs,  912,433  1,306,293 
Cons.  Excise,  3,964,910  3,948,439 
Cons.  Stamps,  1,273,473  J, 241^660 

Accounts  have  been  received  of 
the  loss  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Hero, 
of  74  guns,  captain  Newnham,  on 
her  return  to  England  from  the 
Baltic.  She  sailed  from  Gotten- 
burgh  on  the  18th  ult  ,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Egeria  sloop,  cap¬ 
tain  Lewis  Hole,  and  150  sail  of 
vessels  for  England  ;  on  the  20th 
the  Hero  and  fifty  sail  only  were 
in  company  ;  and  on  the  23rd  the 
Egeria  (arrived  at  Leith)  lost 
sight  of  them  in  thick  blowing 
weather.  The  Hero  was  lost 
on  Christmas-day,  off'  the  Texel, 
on  the  Haeck  Sands,  and,  we  la¬ 
ment  to  state,  with  all  the  crew 
except  eight.  The  Grasshopper 
sloop,  captain  Fanshawe,  which 
was  in  company  (drawing  less 
water)  beat  over  the.  sands,  and, 
from  the  damage  she  received, 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  run 
into  the  Texel,  where  the  officers 


and  crew  were  made  prisoners. 
Intelligence  of  this  afflicting  event 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  ad¬ 
miralty  by  admiral  Foley,  who 
says,  that  such  was  the  violence 
of  the  gale,  that  the  Grasshop¬ 
per,  in  going  ashore,  beat  clean 
over  the  wreck  of  the  Hero. 
These  afflicting  events  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  French  papers. 
The  Desiree  frigate  has  sailed 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Texel, 
to  obtain  correct  particulars  of 
the  fate  of  the  crew. 

The  officers  of  the  Hero,  who 
perished  in  her,  were  captain 
James  N.  Newnham  ;  lieutenants 
James  Wilcox,  John  Allen  Mead¬ 
way,  John  Mitchell,  John  Norton, 
Charles  B.  Hitchens  ;  Mr.  John 
M.  Leake,  purser ;  John  Me- 
ritt,  gunner  ;  William  B.  Watson, 
boatswain  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Murray, 
carpenter. 

Italy . — A  fresh  eruption  from 
Mount  Etna  took  place  on  the 
27th  of  October.  Several  mouths 
had  opened  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain,  which  emitted 
torrents  of  burning  matter,  dis¬ 
charged  with  the  greatest  force 
from  the  interior  of  the  volcano, 
illuminating  the  horizon  to  a  great 
di  stance.  Clouds  of  ashes  also 
descended  in  the  form  of  rain 
upon  the  city  of  Catana  and  its 
environs,  and  upon  the  fields  si¬ 
tuate  at  a  very  great  distance. 
On  the  18th  of  November  the 
eruption  still  continued,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  appearances  of  the  most 
terrible  disasters. 

The  magnificent  church  of 
Montreale,  near  Palermo,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  on  the  11th 
of  December.  It  was  an  antique 
structure,  and  contained  many 
curious  monuments  of  ancient 
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kings.  The  entrails  of  St.  Louis, 
who  died  before  Tunis,  and  whose 
body  was  conveyed  to  France, 
were  deposited  in  it. 

14th  Edinburgh. — High  Court 

*  of  Justiciary.  — Yesterday 
came  on  the  trial  of  Alexander 
Cain,  alias  O’Kane,  accused  of 
having,  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  October  (the  day  on 
which  Anderson  and  Menzies, 
two  thieves,  were  executed  at 
Stirling,  by  sentence  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  of  justiciary),  with  one 
or  more  persons,  attacked,  in  the 
town  of  Stirling,  Archibald  Stew¬ 
art,  cattle-dealer  in  Dalspidle, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Fal¬ 
kirk  Tryst,  where  he  had  received 
a  sum  of  money,  and  of  having 
struck  and  wounded  him  severely 
on  the  head,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  to  the  effusion  of  his 
blood,  and  loss  of  his  senses  for 
the  time,  and  of  robbing  him  of 
one  thousand  and  ten  pounds 
sterling,  chiefly  in  notes  of  the 
Falkirk  bank  company. 

After  the  jury  were  sworn  in, 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  stated 
an  objection,  that  the  notes  of 
the  Falkirk  banking  company, 
charged  in  the  indictment  as 
taken  from  the  prisoner,  were  not 
lodged  in  due  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk  of  the  justiciary,  to 
be  shewn  to  the  prisoner’s  counsel. 
The  court  repelled  the  objection. 
—  The  witnesses  were  then  ex¬ 
amined  for  the  crown. 

Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  bart., 
sheriff-depute  of  the  shire  of 
Dumfries,  swore,  that  the  notes 
of  the  Falkirk  banking  company 
exhibited,  were  taken  from  the 
person  of  the  prisoner,  in  a  small 
public-house  in  the  town  of 
Dumfries ;  some  of  them  were 


concealed  near  the  waistband  of 
his  breeches  ;  and  also  two 
twenty-pound  notes,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  in  his 
h  and,  while  they  were  searching 
him,  and  several  others  were 
found  concealed  in  the  chimney 
of  the  room  where  he  was. — Sir 
Thomas,  and  William  Rae,  esq. 
sheriff-depute  of  the  shire  of 
Edinburgh,  identified  the  decla¬ 
rations  emitted  by  the  prisoner, 
some  of  which  he  refused  to  sign 
unless  they  were  written  over 
again  and  altered. 

Archibald  Stewart,  cattle-deal¬ 
er,  swore,  that  being  upon  the 
streets  of  Stirling,  upon  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  11th  of  October,  he 
saw  three  or  four  men  coming 
up,  one  of  whom  was  a  big  man ; 
that  he  was  immediately  knocked 
down  and  robbed  of  the  money 
libelled  upon,  and  that  he  was 
much  cut  and  bruised  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  which  bled  very 
much,  and  rendered  him  sense¬ 
less  ;  when  the  money  was  taken 
from  him,  he  heard  them  say, 
“  lay  to  him.” 

He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  drinking  drams  on  his  way 
to  Stirling,  and  after  he  arrived 
there,  but  was  not  intoxicated, 
and  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
about.  This  witness  not  under¬ 
standing  the  English  language 
well,  was  examined  in  Gaelic  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  sworn  to 
interpret  faithfully  the  answers  he 
made. 

Some  witnesses  proved  Stew¬ 
art’s  getting  the  Falkirk  notes 
libelled,  at  the  Falkirk  market, 
on  the  1 1  th\ 

Other  witnesses  ^swore,  that 
the  prisoner  was  at  Falkirk  Tryst 
on  the  9th  and  10th  of  October, 
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when  he  was  considered  as  a  very 
suspicious  character,  and  that  he 
was  at  Stirling  on  the  11th,  when 
the  robbery  was  committed,  and 
was  seen  passing  the  house,  near 
to  which  Stewart  was  knocked 
down  and  robbed,  about  the  time 
of  the  robbery.  He  was  traced 
to  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence 
to  Dumfries,  and  he  had  changed 
201.  notes  of  the  Falkirk  bank, 
at  several  public-houses  on  the 
road.  He  was  apprehended  at 
Dumfries,  and  the  Falkirk  notes 
found  in  his  possession,  as  above- 
mentioned,  by  sir  T.  Kirkpatrick. 

The  several  declarations  of  the 
prisoner  were  then  read,  which 
were  very  contradictory. 

The  lord  advocate  addressed 
the  jury  for  the  crown,  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  in  a  very  able 
speech,  as  did  J.  H.  M‘Kensie, 
esq.  for  the  prisoner. 

The  lord  justice  clerk  summed 
up  the  evidence  with  his  usual 
candour  and  ability,  and  the  jury 
were  ordered  to  return  their  ver¬ 
dict  the  next  day  at  one  o’clock. 
The  court  accordingly  met  this 
day,  when  the  jury  returned  their 
verdict,  all  in  one  voice  finding 
the  pannel  guilty ;  and,  after  a 
suitable  address  from  the  lord 
justice  clerk,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  executed  at  Stirling,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  21st  of  February  next. 

l'7th  Nottingham . — On  Satur- 

'  day  last  a  number  of  men, 
supposed  not  less  than  forty,  dis¬ 
guised  in  various  ways,  and 
armed  with  pistols,  &c.  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Benson  ; 
and,  after  sentinels  had  been 
placed  at  all  the  neighbours’ 
doors,  and  the  avenues  leading  to 
it,  about  eight  entered  ;  and  some 
of  them  drove  the  family  into  the 
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pantry,  with  threats  of  immediate 
death,  if  they  created  the  least 
alarm,  with  the  exception  of  one 
woman,  who  was  expected  every 
hour  to  fall  in  travail,  and  she 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
parlour  ;  the  rest  proceeded  into 
the  workshop,  and  demolished  the 
eight  frames  in  about  as  many 
minutes.  They  escaped  without 
detection.  On  Monday  evening, 
about  six  o’clock,  eight  men  en¬ 
tered  the  house  of  Mr.  Noble,  at 
New  Radford,  in  various  dis¬ 
guises,  and  armed  with  different 
instruments  ;  while  one  remained 
below  to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Noble, 
the  others  proceeded  up  stairs  to 
demolish  four  warp-lace  frames, 
because  they  were  making  what 
is  called  two  course  hole.  In  vain 
Mr.  Noble  informed  them  that 
he  was  receiving  eightpence  a 
yard  more  than  the  standing 
price.  “  It  was  not  the  price,” 
they  said,  “  but  the  sort  of  net 
that  they  objected  to and  he 
was  forced  out  of  his  frame  with 
the  blow  of  a  sword,  which  nar¬ 
rowly  missed  his  head,  and  which 
cut  asunder  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  threads  across  his  frames. 
The  screams  of  his  wife,  (which 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head  with 
the  butt-end  of  a  pistol  could  not 
still)  brought  him  down  to  her 
assistance,  where  he  found  a 
neighbour,  who  had  come  in  at 
the  back  door  to  her  aid,  and 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Noble,  seized  one  of  the  rpen  in 
the  house,  and  attempted  to  dis¬ 
arm  him  ;  but  he  finding  himself 
in  danger,  called  out  Ned  Ludd , 
when  his  companions  rushed  down 
stairs,  before  they  had  demolish¬ 
ed  the  fourth  frame,  to  his  res¬ 
cue ;  and  in  the  scuffle,  one  of 
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them  snapped  a  pistol,  which 
happily  missed  fire.  When  their 
companion  was  liberated,  they 
found  the  door  fast  ;  but  they 
cut  it  in  pieces  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  forced  their  way  through  a 
collected  crowd,  threatening  de¬ 
struction  to  any  one  who  should 
attempt  to  oppose  them. — The 
house  of  Mr.  Slater,  of  New 
Radford,  was  also  entered  late  on 
Tuesday  night;  the  first  man  pre¬ 
senting  a  drawn  sword  to  his 
breast  when  he  opened  the  door, 
suspecting  it  had  been  his  own 
apprentice  who  wranted  to  come 
in  ;  but  the  depredators  content¬ 
ed  themselves  with  cutting  the 
warp  asunder  on  the  beam  of  the 
frame,  and  with  taking  away  the 
wheels  which  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  two-course  hole 
mesh.  The  same  night  two  plain 
cotton  frames  were  broken  at 
Sncinton ;  their  holders  being 
charged  with  working  at  an  abat¬ 
ed  price.  On  Saturday  se’nnight 
a  hay-stack  was  burnt  at  Bol- 
wrell ;  and  we  have  just  learnt 
that  two  frames,  belonging  to  a 
hosier  in  this  town,  were  last 
night  broken  in  the  parish  of 
Westhallam,  in  Derbyshire.  A 
piquet  of  an  hundred  men  now 
parades  the  streets  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  in  separate  parties,  headed 
by  the  civil  authorities,  every 
night. 

The  spirit  of  riot  that  has  so 
long  afflicted  the  town  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nottingham,  is  said 
to  have  extended  to  Leeds.  On 
Wednesday  night  last,  at  nine 
o’clock,  the  magistrates  were  sud¬ 
denly  convened,  and  were  in¬ 
formed,  that  within  about  two 
hours  an  attack  was  to  be  made 
by  a  number  of  persons  on  some 


premises  at  Shipscar,  where  tti€ 
dressing  machinery,  introduced 
about  twelve  months  since,  had 
been  established.  After  a  few 
minutes  consultation,  the  troops 
of  horse,  quartered  in  the  town, 
were  ordered  out,  and  proper 
means  were  employed  to  assem¬ 
ble  the  civil  power.  It  was 
stated,  that  the  men  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  outrage  were  to 
have  their  faces  blackened,  and 
to  be  armed  with  short  hammers. 
At  the  time  appointed,  a  number 
of  persons  were  seen  passing  and 
repassing  the  spot ;  but  they 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  not  to  be  disposed  to  collect 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
design.  In  this  situation,  the 
purpose  being  apparently  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  night,  one  of  them 
was  seized  at  the  bridge,  when  a 
hammer  and  a  large  piece  of 
burnt  cork  were  found  upon  him. 
— He  was  conducted  to  York 
castle. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  comparative  statement  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  years  1801  and  1811,  ordered 
by  the  house  of  commons  to  be 
printed,  January  17th,  1812: 

POPULATION,  1801. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 
Eng.  3,987,935  4,343,499  8,331,434 
Wales,  257,178  284,308  541,546 

Scotl.  735,581  864,487  1,599,068 

Army,  \ 

Navy,  >-  470,598  -  470,598 

&c.  ) 

Total,  5,450,292  5,492,354  10,942,646 

POPULATION,  1811. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 
Eng.  4,555,257  4,944,143  9,499,400 
Wales,  289,414  317,966  607,380 

Scotl.  825,377  979,487  1,804,864 
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Males.  Females.  Total. 

Army,  ) 

Navy,  £  040,500  - -  640,500 

&c.  3 


Total,  6,310,548  6,241,596  12,352,144 
INCREASE. 

England,  -  -  -  -  1,167,966 
Wales,  .  -  .  ,  65,834 

Scotland,  -  -  -  -  208,180 

Army,  Navy,  &c.  -  169,902 

Total,  1,614,882 

“  Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  18. 
“  His  majesty  has  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  his  disor¬ 
der  within  the  last  week. 

(Signed.)  “  H.  Halford. 

“  M.  Baillie. 

“  W.  Heberden. 

“  J.  Willis. 

“  R.  Willis.” 

1 8  th  Bailey.  —  Fraud 

upon  Sir  Thomas  Plomer , 
knt. —  Benjamin  Walsh,  esq.  M.P. 
was  indicted  for  feloniously 
stealing,  on  the  5th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1811,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  twenty- 
two  bank  of  England  notes,  for 
the  payment  of  1000/.  each,  and 
another  note  of  the  same  bank  for 
the  payment  of  200/.  the  property 
of  sir  Thomas  Plomer,  knt.  There 
were  six  counts  in  the  indictment, 
alleging  the  offence  in  different 
ways,  but  without  any  material 
alteration  ;  in  some  places  calling 
the  bank  notes  warrants,  and 
bills  of  exchange. 

At  a  little  after  ten  o’clock  the 
judges,  lord  chief  baron  Mac¬ 
donald,  sir  Simon  le  Blanc,  and 
sir  Alan  Chambre,  took  their 
seats  on  the  bench,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  prisoner  was 
called  to  the  bar ;  and  the  indict¬ 
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ment  being  read  to  him  by  Mr. 
Sheldon,  he  joined  issue  by  plead¬ 
ing  not  guilty,  and  putting  himself 
upon  the  country. 

The  prisoner  walked  into  the 
dock  with  a  steady  pace,  arm  in 
arm  with  a  friend,  apparently, 
however,  considerably  dejected, 
and  labouring  under  the  painful 
impression  of  his  unfortunate 
situation.  He  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  his  hair  dishevelled  and 
unpowdered,  and  his  appearance 
altogether  betraying  a  carelessness 
and  negligence  of  every  thing  but 
the  unhappy  circumstances  under 
which  his  conduct  became  the 
subject  of  so  grave  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  jury  were 
charged,  the  prisoner  requested 
the  indulgence  of  a  chair,  with 
which  the  court  immediately  com¬ 
plied,  and  of  this  convenience  he 
availed  himself  during  the  whole 
trial. 

Mr.  Gurney  opened  the  plead¬ 
ings,  and 

Mr.  Garrow  stated  the  case  to 
the  jury,  but  as  the  evidence  given 
by  the  witnesses  may  be  deemed 
of  more  importance,  we  shall  ab¬ 
stain  from  following  him  in  this 
detail. 

Sir  T.  Plomer  was  then  exa¬ 
mined.  He  stated,  that  for  many 
years  past  he  had  employed  the 
prisoner  as  his  stock-broker.  In 
the  course  of  last  summer  he 
made  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  a  considerable  estate,  and  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Walsh  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  and  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  complete  the  purchase 
by  Michaelmas.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  consulted  with  Mr. 
Walsh  upon  the  propriety  of  sell¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  stock  in 
the  funds,  for  the  purpose  of 
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meeting  the  occasion.  Mr.  Walsh, 
however,  advised  him  not  to  sell 
soon,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  funds, 
and  the  later  the  sale  was  post¬ 
poned  the  better.  As  the  title  to 
the  estate  which  he  intended  to 
purchase  was  not  made  out,  he 
was  not  in  such  a  hurry,  and 
therefore  waited  until  Mr.  Walsh 
himself,  in  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  urged  him  strongly  to  sell 
out  his  stock,  giving  him  as  a 
reason,  that  the  funds  would  fall. 
He  complied  with  his  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  but  as  the  contract  for  the 
estate  was  not  sufficiently  forward 
for  completion,  he  suggested  the 
idea  of  laying  out  the  money, 
which  would  otherwise  lie  idle,  in 
the  purchase  of  exchequer  bills. 
He  had  given  a  written  permission 
to  the  prisoner,  on  the  28th  of  No¬ 
vember,  to  sell  out  his  stock,  and 
a  subsequent  day  was  fixed  by 
Mr.  Walsh  for  him  to  attend  at 
his  office,  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  stock.  He  should 
not  have  sold  out  so  soon,  but 
for  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
Mr.  Walsh.  When  the  stock 
was  sold  out,  he  received  an 
account  of  the  produce  from  the 
prisoner,  which  he  left  him  to  pay 
into  Messrs.  Gosling  and  Co’s 
(the  witness’s  bankers),  and  which 
he  said  he  would  do.  It  was  on 
the  4th  of  December  that  he  went 
into  the  city  to  transfer  the  stock. 
The  prisoner  said  he  would  call 
next  morning  at  his  chambers  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-square,  to  receive 
a  check  for  the  money,  which  he 
did,  and  witness  gave  him  a 
check  on  Messrs.  Gosling  for 
22,200 1.  It  was  given  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  purchase 
exchequer  bills,  which  the  pri¬ 


soner  promised  to  bring  him  at 
four  o’clock  on  the  5  th  of  De¬ 
cember.  The  prisoner  accordingly 
called  next  day,  about  half  past 
four,  and  produced  Messrs.  Gos¬ 
ling’s  receipt  for  6000/.  worth  of 
exchequer  bills,  stating  that  he 
had  contracted  for  the  rest,  but 
that  they  could  not  be  got  that 
day,  as  they  were  locked  up  by 
the  teller,  Mr.  Trotter,  in  a 
drawer  at  Messrs.  Coutt’s,  the 
bankers,  to  which  house  he  was 
agent;  but  adding,  that  he  had 
paid  the  remainder  of  the  money 
back  to  Messrs.  Gosling,  for  sir 
Thomas’s  account.  Sir  T.  on 
his  way  home,  called  at  Messrs. 
Goslings’,  and,  on  inquiry,  found 
the  exchequer  bills  had  been  there 
deposited,  but  no  money.  This 
excited  his  surprise,  and  induced 
some  inquiry;  but  he  saw  Mr. 
Walsh  no  more  until  he  was  in 
custody  at  Bow-street.  There 
were  now  several  letters  from  the 
prisoner  produced,  in  which  he 
acknowledges  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion.  These  letters  were  proved 
by  George  Thomas  to  be  in  the 
prisoner’s  hand-writing.  During 
the  reading  of  them  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  particularly  where 
they  mentioned  the  distresses  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  them  and  a  country  where 
he  could  no  longer  bear  to  live  in 
disgrace,  the  prisoner  appeared 
to  be  convulsed  with  the  deepest 
anguish,  and  frequently  burst  into 
tears. 

The  next  part  of  the  evidence 
went  to  prove  the  payment  of  the 
check  at  Messrs.  Gosling’s  to 
Mr.  Walsh  himself,  with  the  num¬ 
bers  of-  the  bank  notes.  It  was 
next  proved  by  Mr.  W.  Hannan, 
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that  he  sold  the  6000/.  exchequer 
bills  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
December  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
1500/.  India  bonds,  which  were 
paid  for  in  ten  bank  notes  of 
1000/.  tallying  with  those  paid  by 
Messrs.  Gosling. 

Mr.  Dennis  de  Berdt,  partner 
in  the  house  of  Desman  and  Co, 
proved  that  the  prisoner  applied 
to  him  on  the  19th  of  November, 
respecting  the  purchase  of  Ame¬ 
rican  stock,  to  the  amount  of 
11,000/.  and  of  course  completed 
the  bargain  on  the  5th  of  De¬ 
cember,  paying  him  in  bank  notes, 
the  numbers  of  which  corresponded 
with  those  paid  at  Messrs.  Gos¬ 
lings’. 

Mr.  Joseph  Walsh,  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  brother,  proved  that  after 
his  repeated  application,  he  had 
paid  him  a  debt  of  1199/.  on  the 
5th  of  December,  and  a  1000/. 
note  of  the  sum  appeared  to  be 
one  of  those  paid  by  Messrs. 
Gosling. 

Mr.  Fearn  proved  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  applied  to  him,  on  the  2d 
of  December,  for  the  purchase  of 
500/.  in  Portuguese  doubloons, 
but  afterwards,  on  the  5th,  di¬ 
minished  his  order  to  300/.  which 
he  then  took  and  paid  for  in  notes, 
which  were  proved  to  have  been 
paid  for  at  a  banker’s,  in  change 
for  one  of  the  1000/.  notes  before 
mentioned. 

The  whole  of  the  notes, received 
by  the  prisoner  for  sir  Thomas 
Plomer’s  check  at  Messrs.  Gos¬ 
lings’  having  been  proved  to  be 
thus  disposed  of  by  him  for  his 
own  purposes,  the  remainder  of 
the  evidence  traced  him  to  Fal¬ 
mouth,  where  he  was  found  by 
Mr.  Jenkins,  sir  T.  Plomer’s  so¬ 
licitor,  and  where  he  surrendered 


to  him  the  American  debentures* 
and  the  bag  of  doubloons,  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  intention  to  ab¬ 
scond  from  the  country. 

The  evidence  for  the  crown 
being  closed, 

Mr.  Scarlett  now  rose.  He  said, 
that  the  indictment  consisted  of 
seven  counts,  which,  however,  re¬ 
solved  into  two  charges  ;  the  one 
for  stealing  the  check  of  sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Plomer  upon  his  banker,  and 
the  other  for  stealing  the  bank 
notes  afterwards ;  and  it  was 
stated  in  the  indictment  as  the 
property  of  sir  T.  Plomer. — 
With  re'spect  to  the  former,  he 
should  maintain  that  no  such 
charge  as  that  of  larceny  could  be 
sustained  by  the  evidence ;  for  it 
appeared  that  the  check  itself 
was  freely  and  voluntarily  given 
to  the  prisoner  by  sir  Thomas,  and 
applied  in  part  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  given,  so  far  as  ob¬ 
taining  for  it  the  payment  at  the 
banker’s,  and  applying  a  consi¬ 
derable  sum  to  purchase  exche¬ 
quer  bills  and  other  stock,  as  he 
was  directed,  which  were  duly- 
deposited  for  sir  Thomas’s  ac¬ 
count.  By  the  act  of  the  2d  of 
Geo.  II.  cap.  25,  which  defines 
the  crime  of  larceny,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  that  the  party 
charged  with  the  offence  had,  by 
some  previous  contrivance  or  cir¬ 
cumvention,  obtained  the  property 
from  the  owner  ;  whereas  it  was 
here  in  proof  that  sir  Thomas 
had  given  the  check  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  of  his  own  accord,  and  con¬ 
fidentially  in  the  way  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  stock-broker ;  and 
consequently,  that  however  the 
prisoner  might  be  afterwards 
tempted  to  apply  the  check  to 
other  purposes,  his  mode  of  oh- 
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taining  the  possession  could  not 
be  considered  as  d  theft,  however 
it  might  be  as  a  debt.  And  as 
to  the.  second  point,  that  of  steal¬ 
ing  from  sir  Thomas  the  bank 
notes  obtained  from  the  banker 
for  this  check,  it  could  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  stealing 
from  sir  T.  Plomer ;  for  he  had 
no  property  nor  control  whatever 
in  these  identical  bank  notes,  for 
he  never  had  any  possession  in 
them  ;  any  other  notes  might  have 
been  given  for  this  check  by  the 
bank  ;  or  the  prisoner  might  have 
changed  the  check  with  his  own 
broker,  or  parted  with  it  for  any 
other  property, — in  which  case  it 
could  not  be  maintained  that  he 
had  stolen  such  property  from 
sir  T.  Plomer.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  check  could  not  be  avail¬ 
able  to  sir  Thomas  so  long  as  it 
remained  in  his  own  hands,  and 
must  lapse  to  the  possession  of 
another  before  it  could  be  of  value. 
The  moment  he  gave  it  in  trust  to 
the  prisoner  it  became  a  debt  of 
civil  contract,  for  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive  in  return,  not 
bank  notes,  but  exchequer  bills, 
to  be  purchased  for  his  account 
in  a  professional  way.  The  pri¬ 
soner,  therefore,  became  respon¬ 
sible  to  him  for  the  check  in  part ; 
and  if  he  failed  to  perform  his 
instruction,  he  became  answer- 
able  only  as  for  a  debt.  If  sir 
T.  Plomer  had  sent  his  servant 
to  the  bank,  expressly  for  bank 
notes,  and  that  he  had  embez¬ 
zled  them  to  his  own  use,  the 
case  would  then,  indeed,  be  quite 
different.  But  the  prisoner  was 
not  the  servant  of  sir  Thomas, 
but  merely  empowered  by  him  in 
the  way  of  an  agent,  and  respon¬ 
sible  to  him,  only  in  the  way  of 


civil  contract  debt,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  commission.  For 
these  reasons  he  contended  that 
the  charge  of  larceny  was  not 
sustained. 

After  some  further  observations 
from  Mr.  Alley  on  the  same  side, 
it  w7as  agreed  to  accept  a  special 
verdict  from  the  jury,  subject  to 
future  argument,  or  the  opinion 
pf  the  tw7elve  judges. 

Baron  Macdonald  then  shortly 
addressed  the  jury,  and  told  them, 
that  strong  doubts  had  arisen  in 
this  case  upon  a  question  of  law, 
whether  the  crime  charged  against 
the  prisoner  was  a  larceny,  or  only 
a  civil  contract?  To  settle  this 
point  ultimately,  two  modes  had 
been  proposed.  The  one,  of  spe¬ 
cial  argument  in  a  future  term, 
which  would  be  attended  with 
much  greater  suspense  and  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  prisoner.  The 
other,  to  reserve  the  question  for< 
the  decision  of  the  twelve  judges, 
if  the  jury  should  convict  the 
prisoner.  The  fact  then  for  them 
to  decide  was,  whether  the  pri¬ 
soner,  previously  to  his  obtaining 
possession  of  the  check  from  sir 
T.  Plomer  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  exchequer 
bills,  had  formed  in  his  owrn  mind 
the  fraudulent  project  of  embez¬ 
zling  the  money  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  The  better  to  enable  the 
jury  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
this  question,  he  would  recapi¬ 
tulate  the  parts  of  the  evidence 
that  bore  immediately  on  the 
point,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  hear 
the  whole  summed  up.  The  jury 
agreed. 

His  lordship  then  recounted 
the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner 
having  bargained  for  the  purchase 
of  11,000?.  in  American  stock  so 
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far  back  as  the  2  9  th  of  November, 
and  his  having  agreed  for  the 
purchase  of  300/.  of  Portuguese 
coin  on  the  2d  of  December  ;  and 
this  while  he  was  a  ruined  man, 
and,  as  he  afterwards  acknow¬ 
ledged,  wholly  destitute  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  while  he  had  in  con¬ 
templation  the  obtaining  of  sir 
Thomas  Plomer’s  money.  His 
having  acknowledged  in  his  letters 
the  intention  to  defraud  some¬ 
body  ;  first,  a  Mr.  O — ,  and 
afterwards  sir  Thomas  Piomer ; 
his  having  come  from  his  house 
in  the  country  on  the  very  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  5th  of  December,  with 
baggage  for  a  long  voyage ; 
his  subsequent  purchase  of  stock¬ 
ings  and  night-caps  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  before  he  obtained  the  pos¬ 
session  of  sir  Thomas  Plomer’s 
money ;  and  his  afterwards  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  settled  intention 
for  the  purpose  to  have  been 
fixed  ;  taken  together,  could  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  fraudulent  pro¬ 
ject  had  been  formed  in  his  inten¬ 
tion  long  before  he  actually  re¬ 
ceived  the  check.  The  jury  would, 
therefore,  consider  their  verdict. 
Without  hesitation  they  returned 
— Guilty. 

The  points,  of  course,  remain 
for  the  twelve  judges  to  decide. 

A  shock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt  at  many 
places  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the 
adjoining  counties.  At  Telsworth, 
Islip,  Bletchinden,  Radley,  Wol- 
vercot,  and  many  other  villages, 
the  windows  were  much  shaken, 
and  in  many  houses  the  shock 
was  distinctly  felt.  It  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  deep  rumbling 
noise,  similar  to  a  discharge  of 
heavy  ordnance.  In  some  places 


ns 

this  noise  was  heard  for  upwards 
of  ten  minutes. 

Narrative  by  a  person  on  board  the 
Grasshopper ,  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  loss  of  that 
vessel  and  the  Hero . 

“  On  Wednesday,  Dec.  18, 
1811,  we  sailed  from  Wingo 
Sound,  in  company  with  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  Hero,  Egeria,  and 
Prince  William  armed  ship,  with 
a  convoy  of  120  sail  or  upwards. 
The  Egeria  and  Prince  William, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  con¬ 
voy,  separated  from  us  in  the 
tremendous  weather  we  had  short¬ 
ly  after  leaving  the  Sleeve  ;  and 
on  the  23d  we  found  ourselves  in 
company  with  the  Hero,  and 
about  eighteen  sail,  mostly  go¬ 
vernment  transports.  At  half¬ 
past  eleven  on  that  day,  captain 
Newnham  made  a  signal  to  come 
within  hail ;  when  he  told  us,  as 
he  conceived  we  were  near  about 
the  Silver  Pitts,  he  should  steer 
S.  W.  after  noon  ;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  :  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  we  steering  that  course, 
running  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots 
per  hour,  at  about  ten  o’clock  the 
night-signal  was  made  to  alter 
course  to  port  two  points  ;  which 
was  repeated  by  us.  At  this  time 
only  four  of  the  convoy  were  in 
sight,  and  they  were  shortly  lost 
sight  of  in  the  heavy  squall  of 
snow  and  sleet.  At  half-past 
three  the  hands  were  turned  up, 
the  ship  being  in  broken  water  : 
we  found  we  were  on  a  sand-bank, 
the  pilots  imagining  it  to  be 
Smith’s  Knoll.  The  captain  in¬ 
stantly  ordered  the  brig  to  be 
steered  S.  E.  E.  thinking  to  get  out 
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to  sea ;  but  she  continued  striking 
so  hard  for  a  length  of  time,  that 
we  had  almost  given  her  up  for 
lost,  when  suddenly  and  very 
fortunately,  we  fell  into  three 
fathoms  water ;  upon  which  the 
captain  caused  an  anchor  to  be 
let  go,  when  we  perceived  the 
Hero  again  (as  we  then  thought) 
also  at  an  anchor,  though  she  bred 
several  guns  and  burnt  blue  lights : 
but  alas  !  when  the  day  broke,  we 
had  the  mortification  of  witness¬ 
ing  a  most  horrible  scene.  The 
Hero  was  totally  dismasted,  and 
on  her  larboard  beam-ends,  with 
her  head  to  the  north-east,  about 
a  mile  from  us,  upon  the  Haeck’s 
Sand,  as  we  then  found  we  were 
inside  of  it,  off  the  Texel  Island  : 
the  ship’s  company  were  all 
crowded  together  on  the  poop 
and  fore-castle.  As  soon  as  day¬ 
light  had  well  appeared,  she 
hoisted  a  flag  of  truce  and  fired 
a  gun,  which  we  repeated,  and 
very  shortly  after  saw  a  lugger, 
two  brigs,  and  several  small  ves¬ 
sels,  plying  out  of  the  Texel  to 
our  assistance  ;  but  owing  to  the 
flood-tide  having  made,  and  the 
wind  blowing  a  perfect  gale  N.  N. 
W.  the  lugger  was  only  able  to  come 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  us  by 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  mean  time  we  hoisted  out  our 
boats,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
get  near  the  Hero ;  but  the  surf 
was  so  high,  that  it  was  all  inef¬ 
fectual,  and  we  were  under  the 
cruel  necessity  of  seeing  so  many 
of  our  brave  countrymen  perishing, 
without  being  able  to  render  them 
any  assistance.  The  Grasshopper 
at  the  same  time  was  constantly 
striking  very  hard,  though  every 
thing  had  been  thrown  over-board 


to  lighten  her,  except  the  guns, 
upon  which  it  was  feared  she 
would  have  bilged.  The  master 
was  then  sent  to  sound  in  every 
direction,  for  a  passage  to  make 
our  escape  by  (though  I  have 
since  found  out  that  an  escape 
was  totally  impossible)  ;  but  quar¬ 
ter  less  three,  and  two  fathoms 
and  a  half,  were  the  only  sound¬ 
ings  he  could  meet  vrith.  The 
captain,  therefore,  with  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  officers,  agreed,  that 
we  had  no  chance  of  saving  our¬ 
selves  but  by  surrendering  to  the 
enemy,  who  were  at  this  time,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  coming 
to  our  assistance  and  that  of  the 
Hero,  from  whose  wreck,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  not  one  soul  has 
been  saved.  I  observed,  like¬ 
wise,  about  five  miles  to  the 
northward  of  us,  a  vessel  on  shore, 
with  her  foremast  standing,  and 
another  some  distance  from  her, 
both  of  which  I  took  to  be  the 
transports  that  were  under  our 
convoy.  The  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  here  has  since  informed  us, 
that  the  telegraph  has  reported 
that  eight  or  ten  vessels  were 
wrecked  upon  the  coast  to  the 
northward  on  the  23d  instant,  and 
had  shared  the  fate  of  the  poor 
Hero.  A  transport,  called  the 
Archimedes,  beat  over  the  Haecks 
as  well  as  ourselves,  with  the  loss 
of  her  rudder  ;  but  has  since  been 
wrecked,  though  the  crew  are 
saved,  and  now  prisoners  of  war, 
as  well  as  we.  At  close  of  day 
finding  the  weather  threatening 
to  be  worse,  and  the  brig  striking 
so  repeatedly,  we  cut  the  cable 
and  ran  for  the  port  in  view : 
when  we  approached  the  lugger 
which  was  by  this  time  anchored, 
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she  sent  a  pilot  to  us,  who  took 
us  into  the  Texel,  where  we  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Dutch  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  admiral 
de  Winter,  who,  I  must  injustice 
say,  has  behaved  to  us  in  the 
most  humane  and  attentive  man¬ 
ner.  They  also  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  save  the  crew 
of  the  unfortunate  Hero  ;  but  the 
badness  of  the  weather  rendered 
it  totally  impossible.  We  lost 
but  one  man,  Mr.  King  the  pilot, 
who  was  killed  by  a  capstern  bar 
which  flew  out  as  we  were  heav¬ 
ing  in  cable  to  put  service  in  the 
hawse.” 

Accounts  from  Lemveg,  Jan.  6, 
by  an  Anhold  mail,  state  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  the  ship¬ 
wrecks  of  the  St.  George  and 
Defence:  “  There  were  no  more 
than  eleven  men  saved  of  the 
crew  of  the  St.  George,  as  the 
twelfth  died  before  he  could  be 
brought  into  a  house.  These  sea¬ 
men  state,  that  the  ship,  previous 
to  the  loss  of  her  masts,  had  like¬ 
wise  had  her  rudder  broken  by 
striking  on  the  red-sand ;  and 
the  one  which  was  made  on  board 
to  replace  it,  was  too  weak  to 
steer  and  govern  the  ship  in  a 
gale  of  wind  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  which  might,  probably,  cause 
the  ship’s  stopping. — -The  De¬ 
fence  first  took  the  ground  ;  and 
on  signal  being  given  by  her  of 
the  accident,  the  St.  George  im¬ 
mediately  let  go  her  anchor  ;  but 
in  bringing  up  with  the  anchor 
she  took  the  ground  abaft,  so  that 
her  forepart,  which  had  deeper 
water,  and  was  confined  down  by 
the  cable,  was,  in  a  short  time, 
under  water.  To  save  them  by 
boats  and  craft  from  the  shore 
was  impossible.  Such  as  were 
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hoisted  out  were  immediately 
driven  from  the  ship^  with  the 
exception  of  one  single  boat,  in 
which  about  20  men  attempted  to 
save  themselves,  but  it  upset 
alongside  the  ship,  and  they  were 
all  drowned.  On  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas-day,  when*  the  last 
of  the  eleven  men  left  the  ship  on 
a  small  piece  of  plank,  admiral 
Reynolds  and  captain  Guion,  the 
commander  of  the  ship  were  lying 
dead  aside  each  other  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  as  were  also  about 
508  men  of  the  crew,  who  had 
died  through  fatigue  and  cold, 
and  from  the  sea  breaking  over 
them  ;  only  about  fifty  men  re¬ 
maining  still  alive,  whose  cries 
were  only  heard  until  it  became 
dark,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
an  end  was  put  to  their  misery. 
Two  days  afterwards,  when  the 
gale  was  abated,  and  the  wind, 
being  easterly,  was  off  the  shore, 
a  Danish  boat,  with  two  of  the 
English  sailors,  went  on  board  to 
bring  away  the  corpses  of  the 
admiral,  the  captain,  and  several 
other  persons  ;  but  they  found 
the  deck  was  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  with  all  the  bodies  lying  on  it. 
It  is  supposed  the  ship  must  now 
be  broken  right  athwart,  although 
both  ends  of  her  are  still  percep¬ 
tible,  and  that  it  must  be  the 
ammunition  lying  in  the  bottom, 
which  holds  her  together.  Among 
the  ship’s  crew,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  no  more  than  750, 
about  40  were  reckoned  in  the 
class  of  officers  ;  and  of  these, 
exclusive  of  the  admiral  and  cap¬ 
tain,  ten  were  lieutenants,  one 
secretary,  one  captain,  and  three 
lieutenants  of  marines.  The  se¬ 
cretary,  who  was  a  married  man, 
was  half  dead  when  he  came  on 
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shore,  and  expired  immediately 
after.  A  quantity  of  gold  coins 
found  upon  his  person,  such  as 
whole  and  half-guineas,  Dutch 
ducats,  &c.  and  likewise  some 
English  bank-notes,  is  so  far  as 
yet  known,  all  the  money  saved. 
According  to  the  report  given  by 
the  survivors,  the  admiral  must 
have  been  a  most  gallant  man.  He 
would  not  quit  his  ship,  but  died 
on  board  her.  He  was  a  widower, 
and  has  left  two  daughters  behind 
him,  and  a  son,  who  is  a  captain. 
— A  great  number  of  dead  bodies 
have  been  driven  on  shore  between 
Hausbye  and  Nessum,  all  of 
which  were  interred  with  military 
honours.  Forty-seven  barrels  of 
gunpowder  have  been  saved  out 
of  the  Defence.” 


FEBRUARY. 

jgt  By  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Liverpool  from  Baltimore, 
American  papers  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  1st  of  January.  They 
contain  an  account  of  a  most  ter¬ 
rible  fire  which  happened  at  the 
theatre  of  Richmond,  (Virginia), 
on  the  26th  of  December.  The 
theatre  was  remarkably  crowded, 
and  the  accident  was  occasioned  by 
some  sparks  of  fire  communicating 
to  the  scenery. — The  catastrophe 
was  most  dreadful. — A  list  of 
more  than  seventy  persons  is 
given  whose  names  are  ascertained, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  above 
sixty  others  have  lost  their  lives 
who  have  not  yet  been  recog¬ 
nized.  All  these  unfortunate 
persons  were  burnt  alive,  or  pressed 
to  death  in  the  crowd  !  The  whole 
city  was  in  the  greatest  alarm  and 
consternation.  Amongst  the  names 


of  the  sufferers  are,  C.  W.  Smith, 
Governor;  A.  B.  Venable,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bank  ;  Miss  Gwath- 
mey,  Miss  Gatewood,  Miss  Clay, 
(daughter  of  Mr.  Clay,  Member 
of  Congress)  ;  and  Mr.  John 
Welsh,  nephew  to  Sir  A.  Pigott, 
late  from  England. 

ai  On  Wednesday,  the 
Thais,  of  20  guns,  Cap¬ 
tain  Scorel,  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  of  which 
she  has  taken  an  extensive  range, 
and  where  she  captured  several 
vessels  trading  for  slaves,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Portuguese  treaty  : 
thereby  circumscribing  that  in¬ 
human  traffic,  which  we  are  sorry 
to  hear,  continues  to  exist,  on  a 
considerable  scale,  under  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Spanish  flags.  The 
Thais  brings  certain  information 
respecting  the  fate  of  Mungo 
Park,  who,  it  appears,  after 
the  whole  of  his  retinue,  excepting 
one  person,  had  died,  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  up  a  branch  of  the  Niger, 
when,  having  given  an  uninten¬ 
tional  offence  to  a  native  chief, 
he  was  assailed  whilst  in  a  canoe, 
passing  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river, 
and,  leaping  overboard  with  his 
European  companion,  to  swim  to 
shore,  was  drowned  with  him. 
The  canoe  upset,  and  nothing 
belonging  to  the  travellers  was 
preserved,  nor  did  any  one  escape 
but  some  of  the  hired  attendants. 
Colonel  Maxwell,  commanding  at 
Goree,  being  desirous  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  this  enterprising  tra¬ 
veller,  engaged  a  native,  possess¬ 
ing  more  than  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence,  to  trace  his  route  ;  and  he 
returned,  after  being  a  long  time 
absent,  with  the  lamented  result, 
just  before  the  Thais  sailed.  Mr. 
Park’s  object,  it  will  be  remem- 
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bered,  was  to  visit  the  city  of 
Tombuctoo,  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  from  which,  when  he  met 
his  death,  he  was  within  500 
miles. 

The  St.  George  and  the 
Defence. — From  a  Paris 
Paper  of  the  30th  ult . — The  jour¬ 
nals  of  Jutland  are  full  of  details, 
in  part  contradictory,  relative  to 
the  shipwrecks  of  the  St.  George 
and  Defence.  It  is  natural  that 
these  dreadful  scenes,  having  only 
for  witnesses  the  sailors  and  fish¬ 
ermen,  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
should  be  related  in  different 
ways.  It  is  known  that  the  St. 
George  carried  98  guns,  552 
sailors,  and  S00  marines.  The 
crew  of  the  Defence  was  500  men 
in  the  whole  ;  ten  men  from  the 
St.  George,  and  six  from  the  De¬ 
fence,  are  all  that  were  saved ; 
1295  individuals  perished  in  the 
waves.  The  Defence,  which  was 
very  old,  struck  the  ground  first ; 
she  made  signals  with  blue  lights, 
that  she  was  lost  without  resource, 
and  in  a  moment  afterwards  she 
went  to  pieces ;  what  remained  of 
her,  however,  continued  still  visi¬ 
ble,  and  lying  bottom  upwards,  and 
had  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  church.  Captain  Atkins  got 
alive  to  land,  with  six  sailors,  but 
expired  a  few  moments  after. 
The  St.  George  let  go  her  anchors, 
but  the  violence  of  the  wind  drove 
her  on  the  shore,  and  the  furious 
waves  rolled  over  her  without 
being  able  to  break  her,  as  she 
was  of  a  very  strong  construction. 
This  circumstance  served  only  to 
prolong  the  sufferings  of  this  un¬ 
happy  crew. — During  the  whole 
day  of  the  25th,  from  four  to 
five  hundred  men  were  seen 
clinging  to  the  lofty  deck  of  the 


vessel.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
to  their  assistance,  on  account  of 
the  storm  and  unexampled  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  sea.  On  a  sudden 
these  men  disappeared,  and  it  was 
thought  they  had  been  carried 
away  by  a  wave ;  but  according 
to  the  account  of  the  ,ten  sailors, 
Admiral  Reynolds,  conceiving  all 
succour  impossible,  had  thrown 
himself  in  despair  into  the  sea, 
and  been  followed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew.  Those  who 
remained  endeavoured  to  tie  one 
another  to  pieces  of  wood,  masts, 
and  yards  ;  at  length  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  gain  the  shore,  distant 
300  toises,  but,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  often,  they  were  all  drowned, 
or  crushed  to  death  by  the  beat¬ 
ing  fragments  of  the  wreck.  The 
secretary  of  Admiral  Reynolds  got 
to  land,  but  expired  immediately 
from  fatigue  and  cold.  There 
was  found  on  him  the  portrait  of 
his  wife,  with  her  address  in 
London,  requesting  those  who 
might  find  his  body  to  inform  her 
of  his  unhappy  fate.  A  child, 
eight  years  old,  got  on  shore  safe, 
fastened  to  a  large  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber.  His  father  and  mother  were 
on  board  the  Defence :  they  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  their  eyes,  and 
when  they  saw  him  reach  the  land 
alive,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  waves,  and  died  together  ! — 
Four  guns  and  47  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  have  been  got  from  the 
Defence,  and  it  is  expected  a  part 
of  the  St.  George  will  be  saved. 

A  gentleman  who  left  Gotten- 
burgh  on  Thursday  last,  states, 
that  the  body  of  Admiral  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  was  lost  in  the  St. 
George,  has  been  found,  and  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  had  ordered 
*  B 
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it  to  be  brought  to  Copenhagen, 
where  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  leaden 
coffin  and  conveyed  to  England. 

j Exeter. — A  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  occurred  in  this  city 
on  Monday  night  last,  which  has 
excited  the  greatest  wonder  among 
the  inhabitants.  About  nine 
o’clock,  as  the  carriage  of  J. 
Williams,  Esq.  banker  of  this 
city,  was  going  from  Colleton 
Crescent  to  the  theatre,  just  as  it 
passed  the  Friars  in  the  middle  of 
the  public  road,  the  off  horse  sunk 
into  the  earth,  and  in  an  instant 
disappeared ;  the  alarm  the  coach¬ 
man  was  in  we  cannot  describe, 
who,  trembling  for  what  was  to 
follow,  leaped  from  the  coach¬ 
box,  called  for  assistance,  and 
immediately  cut  the  traces,  when 
several  persons  assembled,  and 
discovered  that  the  animal  had 
fallen  into  a  large  and  tremen¬ 
dous  old  well,  of  about  ninety 
feet  deep,  which  some  years  since 
had  been  arched  over  in  a  most 
careless  manner,  with  only  a 
single  brick,  thinly  covered  with 
earth,  and  totally  neglected,  since 
it  became  a  public  road.  The 
late  wet  weather  had  so  pene¬ 
trated  the  brick -work  as  to  cause 
it,  with  the  shaking  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  to  give  way  in  a  moment. 
Having  obtained  a  light,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  horse  stuck  fast 
about  twenty  feet  down,  and  with 
great  difficulty  was  drawn  up 
alive  to  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
when  unfortunately  the  rope 
broke,  and  the  poor  creature  was 
with  dreadful  velocity  dashed 
down  to  the  bottom,  to  rise  no 
more  alive,  as  it  was  pulled  up 
dead  four  hours  after. 

Ireland. — In  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  Dublin,  the  trial  of  Mr. 


Kirwan  commenced  January  27. 
His  counsel  challenged  all  the 
jurors,  upon  the  ground  of  their 
having  been  improperly  selected 
by  the  crown  officers.  After  a 
due  investigation  of  the  point, 
the  court  found  against  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  On  the  28th,  an  affidavit 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kirwan  was 
brought  forward,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  procure  for  him 
the  same  advantage  as  the 
crown  had  with  respect  to  persons 
on  the  pannel  ;  alleging  that 
some  were  orange-men,  and  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  catholics.  This  bu¬ 
siness  occupied  Wednesday.  On 
Thursday,  the  30th,  the  trial 
opened  with  a  speech  from  the 
solicitor-general  ;  and  the  chief 
justice  afterwards  proceeded  to 
charge  the  jury,  explaining  to 
them  at  considerable  length  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  act. 
The  jury  having  retired  for  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  guilty  ;  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  future  decision  of  the 
judges  on  a  point  of  law,  relative 
to  an  informality  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial,  Mr.  Kirwan  was  informed 
by  the  court,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  conviction,  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  at  liberty  to  go  at  large, 
upon  the  recognizance  he  had 
already  provided. 

Mr.  Kirwan  was  brought  up 
on  February  6  ;  fined  one  mark, 
and  discharged. 

The  special  commission,  ^ 
for  the  trial  of  twelve  sea¬ 
men,  who  were  found  to  have  en¬ 
tered  the  enemy’s  service,  at  the 
capture  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
was  held  this  day,  when  W. 
Cundell,  alias  Connell,  belonging 
to  the  Laurel  at  the  time  of  the 
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capture,  was  arraigned :  his  de¬ 
fence  was,  that  the  dungeon  in 
which  he  was  confined  was  loath¬ 
some  and  filled  with  vermin,  and 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  escape, 
he  feigned  to  enter  into  the 
French  service,  in  order  that  he 
might  go  at  large:  it  was  given 
in  evidence,  however,  that  the 
prisoner  not  only  wore  the 
French  uniform,  but  did  duty 
as  a  soldier,  and  that  he  had 
treated  the  British  officers;  pri¬ 
soners,  with  great  contempt.  The 
jury  found  him  guilty  —  death  ; 
but  recommended  him  to  mercy, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  re¬ 
turned  to  his  allegiance  when  the 
opportunity  offered.  On  Tues- 
day,  the  11th,  C.  Parker  and  J. 
Tweedale,  alias  Tweddel,  were 
tried  and  found  guilty.  —  On 
Wednesday,  the  12th,  C.  Bird 
was  convicted,  but  strongly  re¬ 
commended  to  mercy,  on  account 
of  his  having  manifested  much 
penitence  in  his  conduct,  and  be¬ 
having  humanely  to  his  shipmates 
who  were  prisoners. — On  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  13th,  J.  Smith  and  G. 
Armstrong  were  capitally  con¬ 
victed  ;  the  former  was  proved  to 
have  assisted  the  enemy  in  mak¬ 
ing  carronade  slides  ;  the  latter 
had  entered  the  French  service, 
and  worked  as  a  shoemaker,  but 
in  attempting  to  escape,  had  one 
eye  knocked  out  and  one  hand 
broken. — On  Friday,  the  14th, 
S.  Farlane  was  convicted ;  after 
which,  J.  Teaster  being  put  to  the 
bar,  the  attorney-general  spoke 
as  follows  : — “  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  the  object  of  these  prosecu¬ 
tions  is,  to  shew  that  offenders, 
such  as  the  prisoners  at  the  bar, 
and  those  whose  fate  has  been 
already  decided,  cannot  escape 
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the  hands  of  justice ;  a  fact  which 
it  is  necessary  should  be  publicly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  the  military  and  naval 
services  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  proper  for  me  to  state,  that 
many  more  persons  were  found 
acting  in  a  similar  manner.  There 
were  reasons  for  selecting  those 
men  who  have  been  tried,  as  well 
as  those  who  remain  to  be  tried. 
Their  cases,  however,  could  not 
be  so  accurately  examined  by 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  selection,  as  by  my¬ 
self.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  investigating  the  particulars  of 
every  charge,  and  I  think  the 
ends  of  justice  are  answered.”— 
(Here  the  learned  advocate  was 
so  much  affected  that  he  could 
not  proceed  ;  and  the  whole 
court  participated  in  his  sen¬ 
sibility.)  —  “  I  was  about  to 
state,  gentlemen,  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  justice  have  been  an¬ 
swered.  I  would  not  let  my 
learned  friends  know  the  course 
I  intended  to  pursue,  lest  it 
might  be  conceived  that  by  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  promise  of  lenity  to¬ 
wards  the  remaining  prisoners,  I 
was  desirous  of  exacting,  as  a 
sort  of  sacrifice  to  mercy,  the 
conviction  of  the  man  who  has 
just  been  tried.  I  do  now,  how¬ 
ever,  think,  that  those  who  have 
been  tried  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
example  to  deter  others  from  the 
commission  of  a  like  offence.  I 
would  not  have  it  understood, 
that  those  who  remain  have  been 
selected  without  discrimination. 
No  ;  there  are  circumstances  of 
alleviation  in  their  conduct,  which 
form  a  considerable  shade  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  guilt,  and 
that  of  the  men  who  have  been 
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convicted.  After  what  has  pass¬ 
ed,  I  think  it  is  impossible  that 
any  man  who  owes  allegiance  to 
this  country  can  be  so  rash  as  to 
do  as  these  men  have  done ;  ex¬ 
cept,  indeed,  persons  who  have 
sunk  to  the  last  degree  of  depra¬ 
vity.  In  ending  the  prosecutions 
here,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar,  as  well  as 
all  others  who  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  similar  proceedings, 
will  be  convinced,  that  that  coun¬ 
try  which  they  so  basely  deserted, 
is  not  unmindful  of  their  inte¬ 
rests,  nor  inattentive  to  the  calls 
of  mercy  as  well  as  of  justice. 
In  fine,  I  hope  that  this  lenity 
may  not  be  misplaced,  and  that 
we  may  not  be  again  shocked 
with  the  repetition  of  such  offen¬ 
ces,  the  existence  of  which  is 
destructive  to  the  safety,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  honour  of  the  nation.” — 
Mr.  Brougham,  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  did  justice  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  prosecutions 
were  conducted,  and  compliment¬ 
ed  the  attorney-general  on  the 
humane  feelings  he  had  manifest¬ 
ed  throughout,  and  particularly 
in  his  address. — The  chief  baron 
Macdonald  then  passed  sentence 
to  the  following  effect : — “  The 
scene  passing  here  is  one  which 
I  least  expected  Great  Britain 
would  ever  see.  Scarce  a  session 
of  parliament  passes  that  we  do 
not  find  the  conduct  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  navy  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  eulogium,  and  thanks  voted 
to  them  for  their  unparalleled 
bravery.  Nay,  scarce  a  week 
passes  that  our  public  papers  do 
not  teem  with  some  new  instances 
of  gallantry,  some  further  laurels 
reaped  by  our  naval  forces.  How 
unexpectedly,  then,  do  I  this  day 


see  so  many  seamen  of  Great 
Britain  convicted  of  high  treason, 
of  having  deserted  their  king  and 
country,  and  of  having  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  enemy ! 
You  (naming  the  prisoners)  have 
been  convicted  of  this  heinous 
offence,  after  prosecutions  con¬ 
ducted  not  alone  with  mercy, 
but  with  a  degree  of  delicacy 
which  must  have  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  person  who 
witnessed  them.  To  murder  a 
single  man  is  dreadful,  as  it  de¬ 
prives  the  state  of  a  subject ; 
but,  joining  yourselves  to  the 
enemy,  and  thereby  anticipating 
the  death  of  numbers,  is  dreadful 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
lives  you  might  have  destroyed. 
Next  to  lifting  your  hand  against 
your  sovereign,  your  crimes  could 
not  have  assumed  a  blacker  dye. 
By  your  example  you  have  taught 
the  enemy  to  believe  that  they 
will  reap  in  our  service  fresh  aid, 
thereby  inducing  them  to  press 
harder,  and  find  in  the  British 
navy  a  nursery  for  their  seamen, 
and  this  under  the  eye  of  such 
meritorious  officers  as  captains 
Lambert,  Curtis,  Willoughby,  and 
W oollcombe ;  the  former  of  whom 
apprized  you  of  your  danger, 
and  exhorted  you  not  to  forget 
your  duty.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  now  only  remains  for 
me  to  pass  that  sentence  upon 
you  that  the  law  dictates,  a  duty 
which,  as  I  am  now  growing  old, 
I  did  hope  to  escape,  but  which, 
painful  as  it  is,  I  am  bound  to 
perform.  It  is,  that  you,  and 
each  of  you,  be  taken  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  came,  and 
thence  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to 
the  place  of  execution,  where 
you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  necks, 
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not  till  you  are  dead  ;  that  you 
be  severally  taken  down  while 
yet  alive,  and  your  bowels  be 
taken  out  and  burnt  before  your 
faces  ;  and  your  heads  be  then 
cut  off,  and  your  bodies  cut  in 
four  quarters,  to  be  at  the  king’s 
disposal.”  —  The  prisoners  ap¬ 
peared  deeply  affected,  and,  fall¬ 
ing  on  their  knees,  implored  for 
mercy. 

l°th  Riots  at  Nottingham, — It 

is  with  great  pleasure  we 
state,  that  the  destruction  of 
frames  this  week  has  been  much 
less  than  that  of  the  last. 

On  Monday  evening  one  frame 
was  broken  at  Bobber’s  Mill, 
and  carried  clean  away  ;  and  one 
on  Tuesday  night,  at  the  same 
place.  On  the  last-mentioned 
evening,  one  frame  was  broken 
at  Basford,  and  the  same  evening 
two  were  broken  at  Taghill,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Heanor,  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  five  at  Burton  Joice. 

On  Tuesday  the  royal  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  militia  arrived  here, 
in  thirty-eight  waggons,  they 
having  left  W oodbridge  barracks, 
in  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing  last.  Yesterday  two  field- 
pieces  arrived,  which  belong  to 
the  regiment.  On  Wednesday 
two  more  troops  of  the  huzzars 
likewise  entered  this  town.  Two 
London  magistrates,  at  present 
here,  have  been  using  their  ut¬ 
most  endeavours  to  learn  whether 
politics  have  any  connection  with 
the  present  troubles  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  we  understand  they 
are  convinced  of  the  contrary. 

Committed  for  trial  at  the 
assizes,  William  Barnes,  of  Bas¬ 
ford,  charged  with  having,  in 
company  with  divers  other  per¬ 
sons  at  present  unknown,  wilful¬ 
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ly,  maliciously,  and  feloniously 
broken,  damaged,  and  destroyed 
two  frames. 

Letter  from  Lud,  —  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  accompanying  returned  ar¬ 
ticles  which  had  been  stolen  at 
the  time  when  frames  were  broken 
at  Clifton : — 

“  Unknown  Stranger,  I  have 
entrusted  thees  Articles  into  your 
Care  and  I  do  insist  that  you 
will  see  that  they  are  Restored 
to  their  respective  oners  it  is  with 
extream  Regrat  that  I  inform 
you  haw  thay  Came  into  my 
hans  when  I  came  out  with  my 
men  their  weir  sum  joind  us  that 
I  Never  had  with  me  before  and 
it  wear  these  Villinds  that  plun- 
dred  but  ass  we  wear  going  out 
of  Clifton  one  of  my  Men  came 
and  told  me  that  he  Believd  that 
those  Men  ad  got  some  thinck 
that  they  had  no  Buisiness  with 
I  theirfore  gave  horders  that  they 
should  be  searchd  and  what  we 
found  on  them  we  left  at  the 
Lown  End  and  I  hope  that  the 
oners  has  got  agen  we  were  gust 
agoen  to  have  hang’d  one  of  the 
Villends  when  we  weir  informed 
that  the  Solders  weir  at  hand  and 
we  thot  it  Right  to  Retreat. 

“  N.  B.  The  Men  that  had  the 
things  weir  entire  strangers  to 
my  horders  or  they  Never  dworst 
not  have  tuch’d  one  thinck  but 
they  have  been  punished  for 
their  vileny  for  one  of  them  have 
been  hangd  for  3  Menet  and  then 
Let  down  agane  I  ham  a  friend  to 
the  pore  and  Distrest  and  a  ene¬ 
my  to  the  oppressers  thron. 

(Signed.)  “  Gen.  Lud.” 

Subscriptions  have  been  enter¬ 
ed  into  in  various  towns  in  En¬ 
gland,  and  on  board  different 
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ships  of  war,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  assisting  the  widows 
and  children  of  the  unfortunate 
men  who  perished  in  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ships  St.  George,  Defence, 
and  Hero,  on  their  return  from 
the  Baltic. 

12th  Suicide . — Late  on  Tues¬ 

day  night,  or  early  yester¬ 
day  morning,  Mr.  Marshal,  one 
of  the  king’s  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  put  a  period  to  his  exist¬ 
ence,  by  hanging  himself  in  the 
king’s  guard-chamber  in  St. 
James’s  palace.  It  was  his  turn 
to  do  the  duty  of  sleeping  in  the 
guard-room  on  Tuesday  night. 
He  entered  the  guard-room  at 
nine  o’clock  on  that  duty.  He 
has  been  for  several  years  past  in 
a  low,  desponding  way,  border¬ 
ing  on  insanity,  and  he  discover¬ 
ed  evident  symptoms  of  insanity 
on  Tuesday  afternoon;  so  much 
so  that  one  of  his  brethren  did 
some  of  his  duty  for  him. 

Mr.  Walsh's  Pardon.  —  The 
following  has  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  house  of  commons  : 

“  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Ryder ,  Feb.  15,  1812. 

“  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  you,  for  the  information 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  that  Benjamin  Walsh  was 
indicted  before  me  at  the  last 
sessions  holden  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  stealing  from  sir  Thomas  Plo- 
mer  a  certain  order  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  22,000/.  and  also  stealing 
bank-notes  to  that  amount.  The 
facts  of  his  having  formed  the 
design  of  converting  this  money 
to  his  use,  and  of  actually  so 
converting  much  the  greater  part 
of  it,  were  proved  without  con¬ 
tradiction.  But  doubts  having 
occurred  to  Mr.  justice  le  Blanc 


and  myself,  (Mr.  justice  Charn- 
bre  being  absent  from  indisposi¬ 
tion,)  the  case  was  reserved  for 
the  judges  to  consider  whether 
the  facts  proved  amounted  to  the 
crime  of  larceny.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  counsel  concluded  last 
night ;  and  the  case  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  ten  judges  present 
(two  being  confined  by  illness), 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the 
facts  did  not,  in  estimation  of 
law,  amount  to  felony.  The  pri¬ 
soner  having  been  convicted  of 
that  offence,  I  am  humbly  to  re¬ 
commend  him  as  a  proper  object 
of  his  majesty’s  pardon.  I  am, 
&c.  “  Ar.  Macdonald.” 

Court  of  King's  Bench.  ,  _  , 
— Sittings  before  Lord  El - 
lenborough  and  a  Special  Jury. — 
The  King  v.  Brown. — This  was 
an  information  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  against  colonel  Thomas 
Brown,  charging  him  with  a  gross 
fraud,  in  forging  a  variety  of 
documents,  seeming  to  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  subscriptions  of 
George  Harrison,  esq.  and  of 
the  honourable  Cecil  Jenkinson, 
as  if  they  had  passed  through  the 
secretary  of  state’s  office  and  the 
treasury  board,  with  intent  to 
impose  upon  sir  C.  Brisbane, 
governor  of  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent’s,  by  inducing  him  to 
cause  4,237  acres  of  waste  land, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent’s,  to 
be  marked  off*  as  a  grant  to  colo¬ 
nel  Brown,  no  such  grant  having 
been  made,  or  even  thought  of, 
at  the  treasury  or  secretary  of 
state’s  office.  It  appeared,  that 
in  1805  colonel  Brown,  who  had 
been  a  meritorious  officer  during 
the  American  war,  represented 
to  government  that  he  had  a 
gang  of  slaves  to  the  number  of 
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600  or  700  in  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  whom  by  his  attention 
and  kindness  he  had  so  much 
improved  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  increase.  They  were 
not,  however,  in  safety  where 
they  then  were ;  and  colonel 
Brown’s  application  to  govern¬ 
ment  was  for  a  grant  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  waste  crown  land,  in 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent’s,  which 
he  should  undertake  to  cultivate 
in  a  particular  manner.  This 
application  was  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
grant  of  6000  acres  should  be 
made  to  colonel  Brown.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  that  of  the  6000 
acres  so  proposed  to  be  granted 
to  him,  upwards  of  3000  were 
already  in  the  temporary  occu¬ 
pation  of  settlers,  who  had  gone 
on  cultivating  them  at  a  consider¬ 
able  expence.  These  settlers 
conceiving  that  they  were  at 
least  entitled  to  a  right  of  pre¬ 
emption,  in  preference  to  a  stran¬ 
ger,  made  representations  to  go¬ 
vernment  on  the  subject ;  who 
being  of  opinion  that  justice  was 
on  their  side,  allowed  them  to 
become  purchasers  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  possessions,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  about  60,000/. 
As  a  compensation  to  colonel 
Brown,  however,  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment  sustained  by  him,  go¬ 
vernment  handed  over  to  him 
30,000/.,  being  more  than  the 
one-half  of  the  sum  actually  re¬ 
ceived,  and  also  made  a  grant  in 
his  favour  of  the  proportion  of 
the  6000  acres  which  continued 
in  a  waste  state,  amounting  to 
nearly  3000  acres  ;  and  this  with¬ 
out  demanding  any  consideration 
whatever.  Colonel  Brown  seem¬ 


ed  at  first  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  liberal  conduct  towards  him  ; 
but  very  soon  resolved,  by  the 
present  fraud,  to  get  the  money, 
and  also  the  additional  number  of 
acres,  to  make  up  his  original 
6000  acres.  With  this  view  he 
procured  a  letter  to  be  written, 
and  to  be  signed  by  a  name  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  the  signature  of 
George  Harrison,  esq.,  assistant 
secretary  to  the  treasury ;  also  a 
statement  of  the  distribution  of 
colonel  Brown’s  original  grant, 
making  out  that  4237  acres  are 
still  due  to  him,  also  sanctioned 
by  the  supposed  signature  of 
Mr.  Harrison  ;  and  also  a  docu¬ 
ment  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
the  hon.  Cecil  Jenkinson,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  sir  C.  Brisbane,  or¬ 
dering  him  to  hand  over  to  colo¬ 
nel  Brown  the  waste  acres  of 
crown  lands  to  make  good  to 
him  the  deficiency,  by  assigning 
to  him  4237  acres  more,  so  as  to 
make  up  his  original  6000  acres, 
besides  allowing  for  deep  places, 
ravines,  public  roads,  &c.  These 
documents  were  transmitted  in  an 
envelope,  bearing  the  treasury 
seal,  to  sir  C.  Brisbane,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  act  upon  them  ;  and 
the  fraud  might  have  been  per¬ 
fected,  but  for  a  dispute  between 
colonel  Brown’s  agent  in  the 
island,  and  sir  C.  Brisbane, 
which  required  the  latter  to  write 
to  this  country  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  whole  was  detected. 

Sir  C.  Brisbane  was  examined, 
who  proved  that  he  received  the 
documents  in  question,  on  which 
he  proceeded  to  act,  as  if  they 
had  been  real  instructions  from 
government. 

Mr.  Steele,  a  law  stationer, 
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and  his  apprentices  and  clerks, 
proved  that  the  bodies  of  the 
papers  in  question  were  written 
in  their  office  in  Chancery- lane, 
from  copies  furnished  to  them  by 
colonel  Brown  ;  also  that  a  plan 
of  the  property,  to  which  also 
sir  C.  Brisbane  spoke,  as  ac¬ 
companying  the  other  documents, 
had  been  furnished  to  colonel 
Brown  through  Mr.  Steele’s 
means. 

Earl  Moira,  sir  Alured  Clark, 
sir  J.  Stuart,  and  Charles  Shaw, 
esq.,  all  of  whom  had  known 
colonel  Brown  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  as  a  meritorious  and 
highly  deserving  officer,  who  in 
the  American  war  had  made 
great  sacrifices,  and  had  suffered 
much  on  account  of  his  loyalty, 
gave  him  the  character  of  being 
an  officer  and  a  man  highly 
esteemed,  and  of  the  strictest  ho¬ 
nour  and  integrity. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the 
information  certainly  charged  the 
defendant  with  a  high  and  foul 
offence.  The  question  for  their 
consideration  was,  whether  that 
charge  had  or  had  not  been  made 
out.  The  office  and  effect  of 
character  were  to  lead  the  jury  to 
a  decision  where  the  evidence  lay 
in  a  doubtful  scale  ;  but  it  could 
never  be  allowed  so  to  operate  as 
to  outweigh  evidence  altogether. 
Here  the  defendant  was  clearly 
shown  to  have  superintended,  or¬ 
dered,  and  paid  for  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  question.  These  docu¬ 
ments  were  afterwards  found  at 
St.  Vincent’s  with  false  signa¬ 
tures  attached  to  them  ;  and  it 
would  be  for  the  jury  to  say,  the 
defendant  having  been  superin¬ 
tending  the  former  part  of  the 


transaction,  if  they  believed  him 
to  have  been  also  concerned  in 
the  concluding  part  of  it. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  a 
few  minutes,  found  the  defendant 
—guilty. 

Funeral  of  Major-General  Ro¬ 
bert  Craufurdy  at  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo. — Lord  Wellington,  to  tes¬ 
tify  his  high  sense  of  major- 
general  Craufurd’s  great  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  merits  and  services, 
determined  that  he  should  be  in¬ 
terred  in  the  breach  which  he 
had  so  ably  and  heroically  as¬ 
saulted,  as  the  highest  honour  he 
could  confer  upon  him. 

The  light  division  assembled 
before  the  St.  Francisco  convent, 
where-  their  late  beloved  com¬ 
mander  lay,  at  twelve  o’clock  on 
the  25th  of  January.  The  fifth 
division  lined  the  road  from 
thence  to  the  breach.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  brigade  of  guards,  of 
the  cavalry,  and  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  divisions,  with 
lord  Wellington  and  the  whole 
of  the  head-quarters  at  their 
head ;  general  Castanos,  and  all 
his  staff ;  marshal  Beresford,  and 
all  the  Portuguese,  moved  in  the 
mournful  procession. 

He  was  borne  to  his  place  of 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
brave  men  whom  he  had  led  to 
victory.  The  field  officers  of  the 
light  division  officiated  as  pall¬ 
bearers  ;  major-general  Charles 
Stewart  (adjutant-general)  was 
chief  mourner,  attended  by  cap¬ 
tain  William  Campbell,  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  Wood  and  Shawe,  aides- 
de-camp  to  their  late  glorious 
commander,  and  by  the  staff  of 
the  light  division. 
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MARCH. 

1 At  Ely  assizes,  Michael 
Whiting,  a  shopkeeper  at 
Downham,  and  a  methodist 
preacher,  was  capitally  convicted 
on  a  charge  of  administering  poi¬ 
son  to  Geo.  and  Jos.  Langman, 
his  brothers-in-law,  who  were 
under  age.  He  had  supplied 
them  with  flour,  in  which  he  had 
mixed  poisonous  ingredients  ;  and 
a  pudding  was  made  of  it,  of 
which  the  brothers  partook.  They 
were  immediately  seized  with  vio¬ 
lent  vomitings  :  the  elder  brother 
soon  recovered,  but  the  younger 
remained  for  some  days  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  state.  The  remnants  of 
the  pudding,  on  being  analyzed, 
were  found  to  contain  corrosive 
sublimate  of  mercury. — Before 
his  execution,  the  prisoner  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  justice  of  his  sen¬ 
tence. — By  the  death  of  the  two 
brothers,  their  younger  sister  and 
the  prisoner’s  wife  would  have 
become  entitled  to  the  father’s 
estate. 

i  Yarborough  and  Co.  v. 

the  hank  of  England. — 
The  plaintiffs  are  bankers  at  Don¬ 
caster,  and  brought  this  action  of 
trover  to  recover  from  the  de¬ 
fendants  three  notes  of  1001.  each, 
the  payment  of  which  had  been 
stopped. 

The  attorney-general  stated, 
that  Mr.  Sydney,  an  attorney, 
(the  real  defendant  in  this  action, 
who  had  indemnified  the  bank  of 
England,)  on  the  2nd  of  June  was 
walking  along  Fleet-market,  (whe¬ 
ther  he  put  himself  into,  or 
bad  company  was  thrust  upon 
him,  was  not  of  much  conse¬ 
quence,)  when  his  pocket  was 
picked  of  five  bank  of  England 
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notes  for  one  hundred  pounds 
each.  He  took  the  necessary 
steps,  to  advertise  rewards  and 
stop  the  payment,  but  without 
success,  until  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  three  of  the  five  notes 
(those  now  in  question)  were  sent 
to  the  bank  from  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Gosling  and  Co. — Pay¬ 
ment  was  of  course  refused,  and 
Messrs.  Gosling  and  Co.  wrote 
to  their  correspondents  at  Don¬ 
caster,  the  present  plaintiffs,  from 
whom  they  received  them.  They 
came  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Yarborough  and  Co.  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way.  During  the  week  of 
the  races,  a  person  called  at  the 
house  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  re¬ 
quested  some  of  their  small  notes 
for  one  of  the  bank  of  England 
notes  for  which  this  action  was 
brought,  and  signed  the  name  of 
captain  Johnson  at  the  back  of  it. 
This  note  could  be  identified"; 
and  as  the  other  two  notes  for 
1001.  were  received  from  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  same  week,  it  was 
presumed  that  they  were  received 
under  similar  circumstances,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  no  name  was  required. 
Messrs.  Yarborough,  therefore, 
being  innocent  holders  for  a  valu¬ 
able  consideration,  brought  this 
action  to  recover  the  notes  in 
question. 

Charles  Tewtell,  clerk  to  the 
plaintiffs,  proved  the  receipt  of 
one  of  the  notes  from  a  man  call¬ 
ing  himself  captain  Johnson.  It 
frequently  happened  during  the 
race  week  that  persons  came  into 
their  shop  with  large  notes,  for 
which  they  obtained  change,  with¬ 
out  any  inquiry,  or  any  entry 
being  made  in  the  books  of  the 
notes  received  or  given. 

Charles  Hamilton,  a  clerk  in 
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the  house  of  Messrs.  Gosling,  de¬ 
posed,  that  the  other  two  notes 
of  1001.  each  were  received  at 
the  same  time  with  that  signed 
by  captain  Johnson,  from  the 
plaintiff. 

Mr.  Garrow,  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  admitted  that  no  cri¬ 
minality  could  attach  to  any  of 
the  parties  before  the  court,  al¬ 
though  it  was  clear  that  a  felony 
had  been  committed,  by  which  his 
real  client,  (Mr.  Sydney)  had 
been  deprived  of  his  property. 
If,  however,  there  were  no  guilt, 
he  thought,  and  he  trusted  the 
jury  would  concur  with  him,  that 
a  very  improper  negligence  had 
been  shown  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business. 
Had  they  employed  the  caution 
they  were  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  bound  to  use  (particularly 
during  a  week  when,  perhaps,  all 
the  sharpers  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms  were  crowded  upon  the 
race-course),  Mr.  Sydney  might 
have  been  able  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  these  large  notes,  so  as 
to  bring  the  criminal  who  had 
robbed  him  in  Fleet-market  to 
conviction.  The  case,  therefore, 
came  simply  to  this  issue — Who 
was  to  bear  the  loss,  the  Doncas¬ 
ter  bank  or  Mr.  Sydney  ?  In  the 
decision  of  this  point  the  jury 
must  decide  by  the  comparative 
innocence  of  the  two  parties,  be¬ 
cause  the  burden  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  most  guilty.  The 
fact  was,  that  Mr.  Sydney  was  in 
no  respect  blameable,  having  been 
hustled  in  Fleet-market,  on  re¬ 
turning  with  a  servant  from  pur¬ 
chasing  provisions  for  his  fa¬ 
mily. 

The  plaintiffs,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  almost  criminally  neg¬ 


ligent  of  their  duty,  and  ought  to 
be  the  sufferers.  After  proving 
the  possession  and  loss  of  the 
notes  by  Mr.  Sydney,  he  should 
feel  that  he  was  entitled  to  their 
verdict. 

The  testimony  was  then  ad¬ 
duced  ;  but  although  the  payment 
of  the  notes  in  question  to  Mr. 
Sydney  was  established,  yet  the 
witness  failed  in  making  out  the 
loss,  inasmuch  as  they  only  proved 
a  declaration  by  Mr.  Sydney  that 
his  pocket  had  been  picked,  and 
not  the  fact.  A  verdict  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  found  for  the  plaintiffs, 
3001. 

Female  heroism. — A  man  named 
John  Bunton  was  lately  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  city  gaol  at  Norwich, 
for  burglariously  entering  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Aggs  in  the 
night,  and  stealing  some  twist 
cotton.  The  conductor  of  the 
manufactory  has  a  daughter,  who 
superintends  the  department  per¬ 
formed  by  women,  and  sleeps  in 
a  room  adjoining.  She  was 
awakened  by  a  noise ;  when, 
slipping  on  a  great  coat  that  lay 
in  her  room,  she  ran  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  chamber,  who  not  being 
dressed  with  sufficient  speed,  she 
snatched  up  a  large  hammer,  and 
went  alone  in  the  dark  into  the 
manufactory,  where  she  perceived 
Bunton  taking  away  the  twist 
cotton  from  the  loom.  She  in¬ 
stantly  struck  him  on  the  back  of 
the  head  with  the  hammer,  and 
on  his  turning  about  repeated 
the  blow  upon  his  forehead  with 
such  effect,  as  to  bring  him  to  the 
ground  covered  with  blood.  Ap¬ 
prehending  he  might  have  ac¬ 
complices,  she  shrieked,  which 
brought  her  father  to  her  assist¬ 
ance,  and  they  secured  the  robber. 
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io.i  E  xecution.  —  Y  ester  day 

*  morning  William  Cundell 
and  John  Smith,  convicted  of  high 
treason  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
were  executed,  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  at  Horse- 
monger-lane.  After  their  bodies 
had  been  suspended  the  usual 
time,  they  were  beheaded,  and 
their  remains  consigned  to  their 
friends  for  interment.  The  me¬ 
lancholy  scene  commenced  at 
eight  o’clock.  The  unfortunate 
young  men  had  been  conducted 
from  their  cells  to  the  chapel, 
where  they  remained  some  time, 
and  were  then  drawn  on  a  hurdle 
to  the  place  of  execution,  attended 
by  a  clergyman,  with  whom  they 
fervently  engaged  in  prayer. 
They  seemed  to  be  fully  sensible 
of  their  guilt,  and  conducted 
themselves  with  becoming  forti¬ 
tude.  The  executioner,  when  he 
held  up  the  head  of  each  of  these 
unhappy  men,  exclaimed,  “  Be¬ 
hold  the  head  of  a  traitor !”  and 
as  no  such  melancholy  event  had 
been  witnessed  for  a  long  period, 
it  made  an  awful  impression  on 
the  vast  multitude  of  spectators 
who  attended. 

An  extent  was  issued  against 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Chinnery,  a 
chief  clerk  of  the  treasury,  who 
has  always  preserved  the  most 
honourable  reputation.  His  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  stated  at  70,0001.  and 
the  property  obtained  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  is  represented  to  be  30,0001. 
Besides  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
come  from  the  treasury,  he  had 
several  agencies  :  his  accounts,  it 
is  said,  had  not  been  examined 
for  several  years.— Since  the  is¬ 
suing  of  the  extent  he  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

It  appears  that  the  judges,  to 
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whom  the  case  of  Mr.  Walsh  was 
referred,  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged  did  not  amount  to  fe¬ 
lony;  but,  as  the  jury  had  decided 
on  his  guilt,  and  the  case  did  not 
come  before  them  as  a  special  ver¬ 
dict,  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  conviction  was  to  represent 
the  matter  to  the  prince  regent, 
and  solicit  for  him  the  royal  par¬ 
don  ;  which  was  accordingly 
granted;  He  has  been  discharged 
from  Newgate,  and  obtained  his 
certificate  of  bankruptcy. 

This  morning,  Mr.  George 
Skene,  late  chief  clerk  of  Queen’s- 
square  police-office,  who  was  con¬ 
victed  of  having  forged  certain 
receipts  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
frauding  the  treasury,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 
Great  interest  had  been  used  to 
obtain  a  pardon  for  him  ;  but  on 
the  Friday  preceding  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  he  had  no  mercy  to 
expect. — Mr.  S.  was  of  a  most 
respectable  family  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  was  next  heir  to 
the  large  property  of  Skene  of 
Skene.  He  married  the  widow 
of  a  near  relation  to  the  earl  of 
Fife.  By  his  wife,  who  was 
burnt  to  death,  he  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  ;  three  of  whom  died  prema¬ 
turely,  and  the  other  fell  by  her 
own  hands. 

A  very  sudden  and  fatal  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  on  Sunday  se’n- 
night,  at  the  distillery  of  Messrs. 
Hewit  and  Co.  on  the  water¬ 
course,  Cork.  The  iron  hoops 
of  a  large  worm  cooler,  which 
contained  nearly  sixty  thousand 
gallons  of  water,  suddenly  burst, 
and  this  vast  body,  which  in  a 
moment  became  unconfined,  im¬ 
petuously  spread  and  overwhelm- 
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ed  every  tiling  which  presented 
any  resistance  to  it.  A  wall  which 
was  immediately  between  this 
large  vessel  and  the  street,  was 
forced  from  its  position,  and  two 
females  who  were  passing,  killed, 
and  one  so  dreadfully  bruised  as 
to  render  the  amputation  of  both 
legs  necessary  to  preserve  life. 

At  the  Stafford  assizes,  B.  My- 
cock  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  on  the  10th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  It  was  proved  that  he  lived 
with  the  deceased  more  than  two 
years,  and  on  some  difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  left  his  service  at 
Christmas  last,  and  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  time  of  the  murder, 
lived  with  Mr.  Harris,  at  Throw- 
ley-hall,  within  a  mile  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  premises ;  and  that  on 
the  morning  after  the  murder,  he 
came  into  the  house,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  exclaimed  —  “  Ah, 
mistress,  what  is  amiss  ;  what  is 
amiss  ? — is  he  dead  ?”  It  was 
farther  proved  that  the  prisoner 
had  a  gun  repaired  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  December  last ;  that  it 
was  borrowed  on  the  10th  of 
February  by  his  nephewr,  G.  Butt, 
to  shoot  a  hare,  and  returned  on 
the  same  day,  loaded  with  shot, 
No.  4.  It  wras  placed  by  the  pri¬ 
soner  under  some  straw.  On  the 
11th  of  February,  G.  Butt  and 
his  brother,  on  hearing  of  his  un¬ 
cle  Joseph’s  death,  went  to  look 
for  the  gun,  which  was  found 
under  the  straw,  unloaded,  and 
had  every  appearance  of  being 
recently  discharged.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  proved  that  the  prisoner  told 
his  nephew,  G.  Butt,  to  state  at 
the  inquest,  that  the  gun  was  his. 
After  ten  minutes’  deliberation, 
the  jury  found  the  prisoner — 
Guilty.  He  was  executed  on 


Wednesday,  and  his  body  deli¬ 
vered  for  dissection. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds . —  91 
Trials  for  Murder.  Ed-  S 
mund,  alias  Edward  Thrower, 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Eliz.  Carter,  at  Cratfield,  Suffolk, 
on  the  16tli  of  October,  1793. 
This  prisoner  was  brought  to 
justice  by  a  train  of  accidents. 
He  confessed  the  murder  to  one 
Heads  soon  after  it  was  commit¬ 
ted  ;  but  Heads,  according  to  his 
statement,  knew  he  was  so  much 
given  to  speaking  falsehoods  that 
he  disbelieved  him.  The  murder 
is  just  similar  to  that  of  the  Marr 
and  Williamson  families.  The 
prisoner  went  alone  and  knocked 
out  the  brains  of  Eliz.  Carter,  as 
she  was  fastening  her  window 
shutter,  and  then  he  went  into  the 
house  and  killed  her  father  in  a 
similar  manner,  whilst  the  old 
man  was  sitting  in  his  arm  chair. 
Some  years  after  this,  Heads,  who 
had  never  before  heard  from  any 
one  but  the  prisoner  that  a  mur¬ 
der  of  that  sort  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  heard  a  brother  felon  in 
Norwich  gaol  lamenting  that  he 
had  always  been  suspected  of  that 
murder  innocently,  and  Heads 
recollected  the  confession  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  made  to  him  several 
years  ago,  of  which  he  made  de¬ 
positions  before  two  magistrates, 
eleven  years  since,  but  Thrower, 
the  prisoner,  was  never  heard  of, 
and  supposed  to  be  dead.  At 
the  time  of  the  general  alarm  at 
the  horrid  murders  of  the  Marr 
and  Williamson  families,  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Oldershaw,  a  magis¬ 
trate,  was  observing  to  Mr.  Fox, 
in  common  conversation,  that  a 
murder  resembling  those,  occurred 
at  Cratfield  1 9  years  ago ;  and  in 
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mentioning  his  taking  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Heads,  he  observed 
Thrower  was  suspected,  but  he 
never  was  found.  Now  Mr.  Fox 
had  a  legacy  to  pay  Thrower’s 
wife,  which  could  not  be  done 
without  her  husband’s  signature, 
and  through  this  incident  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  taken  into  custody,  as 
well  as  Heads,  both  of  whom  had 
been  transported. 

Heads,  in  his  evidence,  told 
the  same  story  he  had  done  ele¬ 
ven  years  ago,  of  the  prisoner’s 
confession  ;  and  a  person  proved 
having  heard  a  female  shriek  on 
the  night  of  the  murder,  and  that 
he  saw  a  man  run  from  the  house. 
The  body  of  the  young  woman 
was  proved  to  have  been  found  in 
the  garden,  which  corroborated 
Heads’s  story.  There  being  other 
strong  circumstantial  evidence, 
the  prisoner  was  found  guilty, 
and  ordered  for  execution  on 
Monday,  at  Ipswich,  and  after¬ 
wards  his  body  to  be  dissected. 

John  Smith,  aged  39,  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth  his  wife,  aged  27,  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Mary  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of 
the  male  prisoner,  at  Cookley,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  by  starving, 
beating,  and  exposing  her  three 
successive  nights  in  a  shed,  in  the 
month  of  December  last,  by  which 
her  feet  became  mortified,  &c. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
the  male  prisoner  had  three  chil¬ 
dren  by  a  former  wife,  who  died 
about  three  years  ago,  and  he 
married  the  female  prisoner  on 
the  8th  of  last  November ;  and 
that  from  the  10th  of  December 
until  the  11th  of  February,  1812, 
when  the  eldest  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren,  the  subject  of  this  indict¬ 
ment,  died,  the  tortures  adminis¬ 
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tered  to  them  were  too  horrible 
even  for  description. 

Previous  to  his  marriage  faith 
the  female  prisoner,  the  three 
children  were  admired  by  every 
one  for  their  cleanliness  and 
healthy  appearance,  and  the  male 
prisoner  was  marked  for  his  pa¬ 
rental  kindness  and  affection  to¬ 
wards  his  offspring. 

Lucy  Smith,  sister  of  the  male 
prisoner,  proved  that  on  the  4th  of 
February,  the  male  prisoner  called 
on  her  in  tears,  and  said  his  eldest 
child  was  dying.  Witness  found 
two  of  the  once*healthy  children 
sitting  by  the  fire  in  a  state  so 
completely  emaciated,  that  they 
appeared  indifferent  to  any  ob¬ 
jects.  On  going  up  stairs  a  shock¬ 
ing  object  presented  itself  in  the 
person  of  the  eldest  child  in  bed, 
who  was  unable  to  stir  from  her 
emaciated  state,  and  she  was  the 
picture  of  death*  The  poor  child 
called  out  Aunt,  aunt,  don’t 
leave  me.”  Witness  challenged 
them  with  starving  the  children, 
and  they  agreed  that  they  had 
not  much  drink.  It  also  appeared 
afterwards  that  the  child’s  feet 
were  in  a  state  of  mortification, 
from  having  been  exposed  three 
nights  in  an  outhouse,  by  the  un¬ 
natural  father.  She  was  also  much 
bruised  about  the  neck  and  body 
by  beatings ;  and  her  father  con¬ 
fessed  having  hung  her  up  to  a 
beam  by  the  middle,  without 
cause.  The  other  two  children 
were  in  a  shockingly  emaciated 
state,  and  the  witness  took  them 
under  her  roof. 

Mrs.  Clark  proved  completely 
that  the  children  were  all  in  a  state 
of  starvation.  She  often  carried 
them  cake  and  a  little  wine,  which 
they  all  ravenously  devoured. 
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Three  surgeons  gaye  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  child  died  from 
the  effects  of  barbarous  treatment 
and  want  of  food. 

No  disclosure  of  the  mortified 
feet  was  made  until  it  was  found 
the  child  could  not  be  saved ;  and 
one  witness  stated  that  the  female 
prisoner  had  said  they  could  live 
better  without  the  children.  To 
enter  into  a  minute  description  of 
the  barbarities  towards  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  fill  a  volume.  They 
were  of  the  ages  of  four,  seven, 
and  nine  years.  The  male  prisoner 
was  universally  allowed  to  have 
been  a  kind  tender  father  and  hus¬ 
band,  until  his  second  marriage, 
and  to  such  extent  that  he  was 
particularly  noted  by  many  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen,  some  of  whom 
spoke  on  this  occasion. 

The  prisoners  were  found  guil¬ 
ty,  and  ordered  for  execution  at 
Ipswich  on  Monday  next,  whi¬ 
ther  they  were  immediately  con¬ 
veyed. 

At  the  Wexford  assizes,  last 
week,  Luke  Green  was  convicted 
of  the  wilful  murder  of  his  son ; 
the  prisoner  was  a  sweep,  and  his 
son  was  his  apprentice.  The 
prisoner,  on  the  3rd  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  came  home  somewhat  in 
liquor,  and  began  quarrelling  with 
the  deceased  ;  the  child,  to  avoid 
his  fury,  ran  up  the  chimney  ;  the 
prisoner  immediately  put  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  straw  into  the  grate,  and 
set  fire  to  it,  which  burned  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  languished 
for  nine  days,  and  then  died. 
The  prisoner  was  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  age. 

Edinburgh ,  March  2S. — Trial 
of  Hugh  MIntosh ,  Neil  Suther¬ 
land ,  and  Hugh  M(DonalcL— 
The  prisoners  were  accused,  at 


the  instance  of  his  majesty's  ad¬ 
vocate,  of  having  committed  va¬ 
rious  crimes  between  the  hours  of 
ten  of  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
December,  1811,  and  four  of  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  January, 
1812. 

The  evidence,  which  was  very 
long,  disclosed  a  history  of  the 
outrages  of  the  night  preceding 
New  Year’s  Day. 

The  Court  met  again  at  two 
o’clock  on  Saturday,  when  the 
jury  returned  their  verdict,  all  in 
one  voice  finding  the  pannel, 
Hugh  M‘Intosh,  guilty,  actor  or 
art  and  part,  of  the  murder  of 
Dugald  Campbell,  as  libelled ; 
and  all  in  one  voice  finding  the 
pannels,  Hugh  M‘Donald,  Hugh 
M‘Intosh,  and  Neil  Sutherland, 
guilty,  actors  or  art  and  part,  of 
robbing  ensign  Humphrey  Coch¬ 
rane  of  his  silver  watch,  as  libelled; 
and  further,  finding  all  in  one 
voice,  the  said  pannels,  Hugh 
M‘Donald,  Hugh  MTntosh,  and 
Neil  Sutherland,  guilty,  actors  or 
art  and  part,  of  robbing  Nicol  Al¬ 
lan  of  his  yellow  metal  hunting 
watch,  as  libelled. 

Their  lordships,  in  delivering 
their  opinions,  expressed  in  strong 
terms  the  horror  they  felt  at  the 
extent  of  the  guilt  and  depravity 
which  the  evidence  on  this  trial 
unfolded — they  were  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  on  the  22d  following. 

Bet  on  Buonaparte. — A  9 
curious  trial,  in  which  the  ~  s  ‘ 
rev.  R.  Gilbert  was  plaintiff,  and 
sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  bart.  M.P. 
defendant,  came  on  at  the  York 
assizes,  for  the  recovery  of  a  bet 
on  the  life  of  Buonaparte ;  the 
condition  of  which  was,  that  the 
plaintiff,  on  paying  100  guineas, 
should  receive  one  guinea  per  day 
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so  long  as  Buonaparte  should  live. 
For  nearly  three  years  the  defen¬ 
dant  continued  to  pay  the  stipu¬ 
lated  sum.  It  was  contended  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  the 
offer  made  by  Mr.  Sykes  “  to  re¬ 
ceive  100  guineas  to  pay  one  gui¬ 
nea  a  day  during  the  life  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,”  was  a  hasty  expression 
in  a  moment  of  conviviality,  and 
anxiously  caught  by  the  rev.  di¬ 
vine,  in  the  language  of  any 
common  five-guineas-better  on  a 
race-course,  who  hailed  him  with 
— •“  Will  you,  sir  Mark  ?  I’ll  take 
you — Done  /”  Mr.  Gilbert  did, 
indeed,  when  he  found  the  feeling 
of  the  company  against  this  bet, 
say,  “  If  you  will  submit,  sir 
Mark,  to  ask  it  as  a  favour,  you 
may  be  off.”  Mr.  Topping  said 
he  should  contend  that  the  propo¬ 
sal  of  sir  Mark  was  not  meant  as 
a  serious  bet ;  and  if  this  should 
be  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  verdict ; 
but  if  it  should  be  thought  a  real 
wager,  he  should  then  submit 
some  observations  on  the  law  of 
the  case,  and  contend  that  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  an  interest 
might  be  revealed  in  this  wager 
inconsistent  with  the  public  safety. 
“  Putting  the  case  (said  Mr. 
Topping)  that  Buonaparte  should, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  succeed 
in  effecting  a  descent  upon  this 
country,  it  is  clear  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  would  have  an  interest  in  pro¬ 
tecting  that  life,  which  every  true 
subject  and  friend  of  his  country 
would  be  interested  in  destroy¬ 
ing  ;  he  would  have  ah  annuity 
of  365  guineas  per  annum  de¬ 
pending  on  the  personal  safety  of 
its  inveterate  foe.” — The  judge 
then  proceeded  to  state  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  jury,  with  his  obser¬ 


vations  upon  it,  leaving  them  to 
decide  on  the  fact — whether  there 
was  any  intention  of  betting  on 
the  part  of  sir  Mark  Sykes,  and 
reserving  the  point  of  law.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

On  Monday  the  23rd,  at  mid¬ 
night,  about  40  men,  numbers  of 
them  armed  with  pistols  and  other 
weapons,  entered  the  shearing 
mill  of  William  Thompson  and 
brothers  at  Rawden,  about  seven 
miles  from  Leeds.  Six  or  seven 
of  the  men,  principally  armed, 
seized  the  watchman,  and  held 
him  on  the  floor.  The  com¬ 
mander  ordered  those  who  were 
not  engaged  in  this  service,  to 
“  go  to  work,”  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  destroy  the  shears,  of 
which  they  broke  from  thirty  to 
forty  pairs,  and  materially  injured 
the  machinery  *  They  then  assem¬ 
bled  on  an  adjoining  eminence, 
and  after  answering  to  their  num¬ 
bers  dispersed  instantly.  This 
proceeding  was  performed  in  about 
twenty  minutes ;  in  the  course  of 
which  the  depredators  destroyed 
thirty- six  windows,  and  injured 
three  pieces  of  fine  woollen  cloth. 
And  on  Wednesday  night  the 
finishing  shops  of  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Carr,  and  Shann,  were 
entered,  and  eighteen  pieces  of 
fine  cloth,  dressed  by  machinery, 
torn  and  cut  into  shreds. 

Earthquake  in  South  . 

America. — “  The  26th  of  ^ * 

March  has  been  a  day  of  woe  and 
horror  tothepro  vince  of  V  enezuela. 
At  four  p.  m.  the  city  of  Caraccas 
stood  in  all  its  splendour ;  a  few 
minutes  later,  4,500  houses,  19 
churches  and  convents,  together 
with  all  the  other  public  buildings, 
monuments,  &c.  were  crushed  to 
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atoms  by  a  sudden  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which  did  not  last  a 
minute,  and  buried  thousands  of 
the  devoted  inhabitants  in  ruins 
and  desolation. 

“  That  day  happened  to  be 
Holy  Thursday ;  and  at  the  pre¬ 
cise  hour  every  place  of  worship 
was  crowded  to  commemorate  the 
commencement  of  our  Saviour’s 
passion  by  public  procession, 
which  was  to  proceed  through  the 
streets  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
The  number  of  hapless  sufferers 
was  thus  augmented  to  an  incre¬ 
dible  amount,  as  every  church  w’as 
levelled  with  the  ground  before 
any  person  could  be  aware  of 
danger.  The  number  of  sufferers 
taken  out  of  the  churches  (two 
days  after  this  disaster),  amounted 
alone  to  upwards  of  300  corpses. 
An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dead  is  differently  stated, 
from  4  to  0,  and  as  far  as  8,000. 
Horrible  as  this  catastrophe  ap¬ 
pears,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  consolation  to  know  that  the 
vicinity  of  that  city  offered  some 
support  or  shelter  to  the  surviv¬ 
ing  mourners ;  but  the  next  town 
and  seaport  thereto,  viz.  La 
Guayra,  has  in  proportion  suffered 
still  more,  as  well  as  its  immedi¬ 
ate  coast.  Huge  masses  of  the 
mountains  detached  themselves 
from  the  summits,  and  hurled 
down  into  the  valleys.  Deep 
clefts  and  separations  of  the  im¬ 
mense  bed  of  rocks  still  threaten 
future  disasters  to  the  hapless  sur¬ 
vivors,  who  are  now  occupied  in 
burying  and  burning  the  dead, 
and  in  relieving  the  numerous 
wounded  and  cripples  perishing 
for  want  of  surgical  aid,  shelter, 
and  other  comforts.” 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Tho« 
mas  Molini ,  esq.  dated  Caraccas , 
March  29,  1812,  to  his  brother , 
in  London. — “  The  dreadful  ca¬ 
tastrophe  that  took  place  in  this 
city  on  Thursday  last,  my  pen  is 
not  able  to  describe :  you  will, 
without  doubt,  receive  the  dread¬ 
ful  details  from  other  quarters. 

“  My  only  motive  for  writing, 
is  to  allay  your  apprehensions  re¬ 
lative  to  my  person,  and  I  hope 
you  will  receive  this  letter  as  soon 
as  the  shocking  account  reaches 
England. 

“  On  the  day  above  mentioned, 
at  about  seven  minutes  past  four 
in  the  afternoon,  we  experienced 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  earth¬ 
quakes  you  can  imagine.  In  less 
than  three  minutes  one  quarter  of 
the  town  was  laid  in  ruins,  and 
the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the 
houses  rendered  totally  uninhabit¬ 
able.  The  number  of  lives  lost  is 
not  yet  ascertained,  but  the  most 
moderate  accounts  estimate  it  at 
5,000  souls. 

“  Similar  accounts  have  reached 
us  from  La  Guayra,  and  various 
other  quarters :  what  is  the  extent 
of  the  evil  in  the  interior  we  do 
not  yet  know.  I  fear  the  calamity 
has  been  general  throughout  the 
continent. 

“  P.  S.  general  Miranda  is  well, 
and  was  out  of  town,  when  the 
dreadful  event  happened.” 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  captain 
Cuthbert,  of  the  ship  Highlander , 
dated  La  Guayra,  April  1,  1812. 

“  Since  my  arrival  here,  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  has  occur¬ 
red  at  this  place  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  any  country.  On  the 
26th  ult.  whilst  on  board  I  heard 
a  most  dreadful  report  of  an  earth- 
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quake :  it  lasted  as  nearly  as  my 
recollection  will  serve,  about  two 
minutes.  I  soon  learnt  that  the 
town  of  La  Guayra  was  laid  in 
ruins,  and  that  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  were  killed  and  buried 
in  them.  The  city  of  Caraccas, 
I  understand,  has  experienced 
a  still  worse  fate,  and  has  been 
totally  abandoned  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  inhabitants.  The  rocks 
and  mountains  were  rent  asunder  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  pen  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  this  horrible  explosion.  The 
cargo  which  I  was  to  have  taken 
on  board  has  shared  the  fate  of 
nearly  all  the  goods  in  the  city, 
and  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
general  ruin.  When  the  shock 
was  first  felt  on  board,  every  per¬ 
son  was  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  ship  was  beating  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks.  On  my  going  on 
shore,  the  most  awful  and  afflict¬ 
ing  scene  presented  itself;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  suffering  inhabitants 
were  seen  mixed  with  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  many  of  them  still  yet 
alive  with  their  heads  out,  implor¬ 
ing  assistance  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  wdio,  instead  of  afford¬ 
ing  them  aid,  were  throwing  them¬ 
selves  prostrate  before  images, 
beating  their  breasts,  and  implor¬ 
ing  for  themselves  the  protection 
of  their  saints.  When  the  alarm 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  sought 
for.  I  regret  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
loss  which  this  hapless  city  has  sus¬ 
tained.” 

31st.  - '  Wyatt,  of  Fowey, 

was  tried  at  Launceston 
assizes,  for  the  murder  and  rob¬ 
bery  of  Isaiah  Falk  Valentine. 
The  prisoner  kept  a  public-house 
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in  Dock,  called  the  Jolly  Bacchus, 
from  whence  he  removed,  in  No¬ 
vember  last  to  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
at  Fowey.  The  deceased,  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  wras 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
prisoner.  About  the  1 6th  of  No¬ 
vember,  two  letters  were  address¬ 
ed  to  Valentine  (then  in  Dock)  by 
the  prisoner,  desiring  him  to  come 
down  to  Fowey,  where  he  (the 
prisoner)  had  some  buttons,  or 
guineas,  to  dispose  of.  Relying 
on  this  statement,  Valentine  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  down  on  the  19tli 
of  the  same  month ;  but  on  his 
arrival,  instead  of  introducing 
Valentine,  as  he  had  proposed, 
to  the  persons  whom  he  had  stated 
as  dealing  in  coin,  the  prisoner 
contrived  to  amuse  and  deceive 
him,  in  various  ways,  until  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  wdien,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  him  (Valentine)  to  captain 
Best,  he  led  him  to  a  place  or 
quay  called  the  Broad  Slip,  in 
Fowey,  and  pushed  him  into  the 
water,  where  he  first  suffocated, 
and  then  robbed  him  of  260/., 
which  he  afterwards  deposited  in 
a  heap  of  dung  on  his  own  premi¬ 
ses.  No  doubt  whatever  could 
be  entertained  of  the  prisoner’s 
guilt,  from  a  long  but  strong 
train  of  circumstantial  evidence  ; 
and  after  a  trial  of  eleven  hours’ 
continuance,  on  Thursday  last, 
he  was  found  guilty  of  felony  and 
murder,  and  sentenced  to  be  hang¬ 
ed  at  Launceston. 


APRIL. 

A  separation  by  mu-  ^  ^ 
tual  consent,  is,  we  under¬ 
stand,  about  to  take  place  between 
*  C 
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the  crown  prince  of  Sweden  and 
his  consort,  who,  it  is  said  has  an 


irreconciieable  dislike  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  society  of  Stocks 
holm. 

A  forgery  on  the  bank  of  En¬ 
gland,  to  a  large  amount,  was 
discovered  this  morning.  This 
was  obtained  by  forging  the  power 
of  an  attorney  of  a  Mr.  B.  who 
had  40,000/.  in  the  three  per  cents, 
and  the  circumstance  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  Mr.  B.  came  to 
town,  and  applied  at  the  bank  to 
sell  out.  No  trace  of  the  party 
who  effected  this  robbery  has  yet 
been  made,  nor  is  the  name  of  the 
stockholder  suffered  as  yet  to 
transpire.  « 

Baron  Geramb.  —  The 
King  George  packet,  cap¬ 
tain  King,  sailed  yesterday  from 
Harwich,  with  a  mail  for  Anholt, 
and  the  Lady  Frances  packet, 
captain  Rutter,  with  a  mail  for 
Heligoland.  On  board  the  for¬ 
mer  embarked  the  celebrated  ba¬ 
ron  Geramb,  lately  arrested  under 
a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  alien  act. 

This  much-talked  of  person, 
who  has  for  a  year  or  two  past 
made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in 
London  has  thus  been  hurried  out 
of  the  country.  Fie  must  now  try 
his  luck  in  some  other  quarter, 
where,  very  likely,  in  spite  of  his 
gold-laced  boots  and  enormous 
sable  moustaches,  he  may  experi¬ 
ence  similar  treatment.  This 
singular  person  ushered  himself 
into  public  notice  in  London,  by 
publishing  a  most  inflated  and 
ridiculous  letter,  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  earl  of  Moira,  in 
which  he  described  himself  as  an 
Hungarian  baron,  who  had  headed 


a  corps  of  volunteers  in  the  cause 
of  Austria,  against  Buonaparte, 
and  stated,  that  after  the  peace  he 
went  to  Spain,  to  give  the  benefit 
of  his  courage  and  profound  mili¬ 
tary  experience  to  the  oppressed 
patriots  of  the  peninsula.  It  is 
said  that  he  alleges  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  engage  24,000  Croat 
troops  in  the  service  of  England, 
a  proposal  which  he  pretends  to 
have  considered  as  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  our  ministers  abroad, 
because  they  (Mr.  Bathurst,  gene¬ 
ral  Oakes,  and  Mr.  H.  Wellesley, 
to  whom  he  appeals),  did  not 
hesitate  granting  him  passports, 
to  enable  him  to  come  to  England, 
to  submit  his  plan ;  and  for  this 
service  his  charges  were — journey 
from  Cadiz  to  London  2501.  ; 
establishment  in  London,  twenty- 
two  months,  at  200/.  per  month, 
4400/. ;  return  toFIungary,  700/. 
— Total,  5350/.  The  Baron,  it 
seems,  while  the  officers  were 
besieging  his  castle,  told  them 
he  had  200lbs  of  gunpowder  in 
his  house,  and,  if  they  persevered, 
he  would  blow  up  himself  and 
that  together;  but  finding  them 
not  intimidated,  he  surrendered. 
The  baron,  it  is  reported,  has  had 
uncommon  success  in  the  gaming¬ 
houses.  He  is  said  to  be  a  Ger¬ 
man  Jew,  who,  having  married 
the  w'idow  of  an  Hungarian  ba¬ 
ron,  assumed  the  title  by  which 
he  has  passed. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Mr. 
Agar,  the  celebrated  pedestrian, 
undertook  to  go,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  from  his  residence  at  Ken¬ 
sington  to  Blackwater,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  return,  being  altogether  a 
distance  of  59  miles,  in  the  space  of 
eight  hours  and  a  half,  for  a  stake 
of  200  guineas.  The  pedestrian 
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started  at  day. light,  dressed  close¬ 
ly  in  flannel,  with  light,  but  thick 
shoes,  and  with  his  legs  bare. 
He  arrived  at  Ashford  Common 
(17  miles)  in  two  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  and  refreshed  at  Engle- 
field  Green  (21  miles)  in  five  mi¬ 
nutes  less .  than  three  hours  from 
starting.  The  pedestrian  con¬ 
tinued  steadily  at  work,  until  he 
did  the  half  of  his  journey,  in  four 
hours  and  four  minutes.  After 
being  well  rubbed,  Mr.  Agar 
pursued  his  Herculean  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  did  his  seven  miles  an 
hour  tolerably  true,  although  he 
was  much  distressed  in  the  last 
two  hours,  but  he  won  the  match 
in  three  minutes  within  time. 
This  is  the  greatest  performance 
of  modern  days. 

Manchester. — This  town 
has  been  thrown  into  great 
confusion  during  the  whole  of 
this  day.  About  a  fortnight  since 
a  requisition,  most  respectably 
signed  by  154  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  was  addressed  to  the 
Borough-reeve  and  constables,  “  to 
convene  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Salford,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  prepare  a  dutiful 
and  loyal  address  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  strongest  assuran¬ 
ces  of  our  attachment  to  his  royal 
person,  and  of  our  ardent  zeal 
for  the  support  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.” 

A  meeting  was,  in  consequence, 
appointed  to  be  held  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  at  the  Exchange  Build¬ 
ings,  this  day  at  eleven  o’clock. 
In  the  mean  time  several  most 
inflammatory  hand-bills  were  post¬ 
ed  up  in  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood.  One  contained  a  copy  of 


the  address  of  the  livery  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  another,  which  was  cir¬ 
culated  with  the  greatest  industry 
for  many  miles  round,  was  of  the 
following  tenor  : — 

“  Now  or  never ! — Those  inha¬ 
bitants  who  do  not  wish  for  an 
increase  of  taxes  and  poor-rates 
■ — an  advance  in  the  price  of  pro¬ 
visions — a  scarcity  of  work — and 
a  reduction  of  wages,  will  not  fail 
to  go  to  the  meeting  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  next,  at  the  Ex¬ 
change,  and  oppose  the  154  per¬ 
sons  who  have  called  you  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  you  will  then  do  right 
to  express  your  detestation  of  the 
conduct  of  those  men  who  have 
brought  this  country  to  its  present 
distressed  state,  and  are  entailing 
misery  on  thousands  of  our  in¬ 
dustrious  mechanics.  Speak  your 
minds  now,  before  it  is  too  late ; 
let  not  the  prince  and  the  people 
be  deceived  as  to  your  real  sen¬ 
timents.  Speak  and  act  boldly 
and  firmly,  but  above  all,  be 
peaceable.” 

The  merchants,  fearing  that 
the  meeting  would  be  attended 
with  disagreeable  events,  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  wras  put  off*  to 
another  day,  upon  which  the  po¬ 
pulace,  being  disappointed,  imme¬ 
diately  became  disorderly,  and 
turned  the  merchants  out  of  the 
Exchange,  throwing  the  tables 
and  chairs  out  of  the  windows ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  this  fine  build¬ 
ing  was  demolished. 

At  length  some  troops  arrived, 
and  the  riot  act  was  read ;  but 
the  magistrates  could  not  act  until 
an  hour  afterwards,  in  which 
time  all  the  mischief  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

Leeds. — The  following  j  ^ 
account  is  given  of  an  at- 

*  c  2 
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fair  at  Mr.  Cartwright’s  mill,  at 
Rawfblds,  between  Cleckheaton 
and  Littletown: 

About  20  or  30  minutes  after 
twelve  o’clock,  on  Saturday  night, 
this  gig-mill  was  attacked  by  the 
Luddites  or  Snappers  ;  and  the 
windows  and  door  of  the  mill 
were  assailed  by  a  furious  mob, 
who  commenced  their  attack  by 
the  firing  of  arms  and  the  beating 
of  hammers  and  hatchets.  The 
guard  in  the  mill  instantly  repel¬ 
led  the  assault  by  a  steady,  firm, 
and  well-directed  discharge  of 
musquetry  from  within.  A  regu¬ 
lar  engagement  succeeded,  which 
continued  from  15  to  20  minutes, 
during  which  time,  not  fewer 
than  140  shot  were  discharged 
from  within.  The  assailants  were 
foiled  in  their  attempt  to  force 
the  windows  or  doors,  and  did  no 
other  damage  than  breaking  the 
glass  windows  of  the  mill.  The 
deluded  mob  did  not  escape  un¬ 
hurt.  Two  of  the  unhappy  men 
were  left  wounded  upon  the  spot, 
and  there  is  great  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  several  more  received 
the  contents  of  the  defenders’ 
muskets,  as  traces  of  blood  were 
observed.  The  two  wounded 
men  were  put  under  the  care  of 
surgeons  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done ;  one  of  them,  John  IJooth, 
a  tinner’s  apprentice  at  Hudders¬ 
field,  died  after  having  his  leg 
amputated.  Samuel  Hartley,  a 
cooper  at  Huddersfield,  who 
worked  with  one  Webb,  or  Webs¬ 
ter,  at  the  same  place  (and  for¬ 
merly  with  Mr.  Cartwright,  at 
Halifax,)  was  shot  through  the 
breast;  he  died  yesterday  after¬ 
noon. 

From  the  direction  of  the  shot, 
it  is  conjectured  that  he  received 


his  wound  in  the  act  of  firing  into 
the  mill,  or  in  an  attitude  similar 
to  that  of  firing  a  musket.  Seve¬ 
ral  hammers,  masks,  and  a  pick- 
lock  key  were  left  upon  the  pre¬ 
mises.  Both  the  men  died  with¬ 
out  making  any  confession  of  their 
accomplices ;  but  several  must 
have  been  so  wounded  as  to  lead 
to  the  knowledge  of  them. 

Murder.—^ On  Sunday  .  ^  , 
morning  the  village  of 
Hankelovv,  near  Nantwich,  was 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  George 
Morray,  farmer  in  that  village, 
had  been  murdered  during  the 
preceding  night,  having  been 
found  with  his  brains  dashed  out, 
and  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear  ! 
It  was  supposed  that  the  diaboli¬ 
cal  crime  had  been  perpetrated 
by  some  ruthless  villains,  who  had 
entered  his  house  in  search  of 
plunder,  and  it  would  appear  that 
his  wife  and  every  part  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  affected  the  most  complete 
ignorance  of  the  awful  transact¬ 
ion.  Traces  of  blood  from  the 
bed  of  the  deceased  were  found. 
On  examining  the  servant-man, 
blood  Was  found  on  his  shirt.  An 
officer  was  sent  for,  and  the  man 
taken  into  custody.  When  the 
constable  was  taking  him  to  a 
magistrate,  he  said  “  Well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must  be  hanged and  on 
being  pressed  for  his  meaning, 
confessed  that  the  murder  of  his 
master  was  determined  upon  be¬ 
tween  his  mistress  and  himself; 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  urged 
to  the  horrid  deed  by  his  mistress, 
who  wanted  him  to  marry  her. 
The  constable  unlocked  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  with  which  he  had  locked 
himself  to  the  prisoner,  fastened 
the  latter  by  the  same  instruments 
to  an  assistant,  and  ran  back  to 
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take  the  wife.  When  he  entered 
the  house,  he  told  her  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  servant,  and  bid  her 
prepare  to  accompany  him.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  apron, 
drew  a  razor  from  her  breast,  and 
ran  it  across  her  throat,  making  a 
deep  incision.  A  surgeon  sewred 
up  the  w7ound,  which  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous.  The  young 
man  is  about  19  years  of  age,  the 
woman  40. 

The  following  confession  dis¬ 
closes  a  scene  of  almost  unpa¬ 
ralleled  horror : — 

Voluntary  Confession  of  J.  Lo¬ 
mas,  takenbef ore  Faithful  Thomas, 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Coroners  for 
the  County  of  Chester,  April  14, 
1812. — Stateth— That  his  mis¬ 
tress,  Edith  Morrey,  set  him  on 
to  murder  his  master,  and  he  was 
to  have  all  he  had.  She  told  him 
to  go  to  a  public-house,  in  Hanke- 
low,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
11th  of  April,  to  get  some  drink, 
and  she  would  get  things  ready 
to  kill  him.  His  master  was  gone 
to  Audiem,  and  she  told  him  (J. 
Lomas)  that  he  must  not  go  to 
bed.  He  came  home  about  12 
o’clock  ;  and  as  soon  as  his  mas¬ 
ter  was  gone  to  bed  and  asleep,  his 
mistress  came  up  to  his  room.  He 
was  asleep  ;  she  awoke  him,  and 
told  him  his  master  was  fast  asleep, 
and  he  must  come  and  kill  him. 
He  refused;  she  went  down 
stairs,  and  afterwards  came  up 
again,  and  went  down  again,  and 
he  followed  her.  She  had  got  the 
axe  ready,  and  gave  it  into  his 
hand.  He  said  it  would  be  found 
out,  and  they  should  be  sure  to  be 
hanged.  She  said  she  would  see 
him  safe,  and  swear  he  was  fast 
asleep  in  bed,  and  would  send  the 
servant-girl  to  call  him  up.  He 


(Lomas)  said  his  master  would 
awake  before  he  reached  the  bed, 
and  she  said  she  would  go  in  first, 
and  put  up  her  hand  if  he  was  fast 
asleep,  for  him  to  come  in  and 
kill  him.  She  put  her  hand  up 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  said 
he  must  come  in.  He  (Lomas) 
then  went  in,  and  his  mistress  held 
the  candle,  while  he  struck  his 
master  three  times  with  the  axe 
on  his  head.  He  struck  him  the 
first  time  over  his  temple.  After 
he  had  struck  him  three  limes,  he 
heard  the  servant- wench,  who 
slept  in  the  next  room,  get  upon 
the  floor,  and  he  said  the  servant- 
woman  wras  coming ;  on  which  his 
mistress  wetted  her  finger  and 
thumb,  and  put  the  candle  out. 
He  (Lomas)  ran  away  towards  the 
door,  and  his  master  was  shouting, 
“  Oh  Lord  !”  His  mistress  turned 
him  back  again,  and  said  he  must 
go  again,  as  he  had  not  killed  him; 
she  said  he  must  kill  him.  Then 
he  w7ent  again  and  struck  him  in 
the  dark  three  or  four  times,  with 
the  axe  ;  he  thinks  he  only  hit  him 
once  with  the  head  of  it,  and  then 
he  ran  out  of  the  parlour.  His 
mistress  met  him  in  the  house- 
place,  and  opening  a  sheath,  took 
opt  a  razor,  which  she  put  into  his 
hand,  saying  he  must  go  and  kill 
him  out :  he  must  cut  his  throat. 
He  refused,  but  she  gave  him  a 
bit  of  a  push,  and  said  he  must  go. 
She  then  went  first,,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  her  with  the.  razor  in  his 
hand.  She  flung  the  out-door  of 
the  house  open,  and  then  went’ 
into  the  room  where  the  servant- 
girl  slept,  and  shut  the  door  after 
her,  and  he  (Lomas)  went  into 
the  parlour.  His  master  was 
coming  off  the  bed  backwards, 
and  he  touched  him,  on  which  his 
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master  rose  up,  and  caught  at 
him  by  the  breast,  and  by  his 
right  hand  that  he  had  the  razor 
in.  He  (Lomas)  sprung  out  of 
his  arms,  and  then  laid  hold  of 
him  by  the  head,  as  he  was  upon 
his  knees,  and  cut  his  throat 
twice.  He  loosed  him  and  ran, 
and  his  master  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  he  went  up  stairs  and  got 
into  bed.  After  a  while,  the  ser¬ 
vant  girl,  Hannah  Evans,  came 
up  to  him  to  shout  him  up.  She 
came  and  shook  him,  and  he  de¬ 
sired  her  to  go  down  stairs  again, 
and  to  leave  the  candle.  He  had 
the  bloody  shirt  on,  and  he  did 
not  put  his  hand  out  of  bed  ;  he 
was  afraid  of  her  seeing  it.  He 
then  got  up,  and  put  his  coat  on 
over  his  bloody  shirt.  He  dried  his 
bloody  hands  upon  his  waistcoat : 
he  also  put  his  smock-frock  on, 
and  went  down  stairs.  When  he 
came  down  stairs,  the  servant-girl 
said,  somebody  had  murdered 
her  master,  and  he  was  directed 
to  go  in  and  see  if  he  was  dead. 
He  went  to  the  parlour  door  and 
just  peeped  in,  and  said  he  thought 
he  was. 

The  town  of  Macclesfield  was 
on  this  day  the  scene  of  an  alarm¬ 
ing  riot,  apparently  originating 
from  the  high  price  of  provisions. 

A  disorderly  mob  of  colliers,  car¬ 
ters,  and  others  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  assembling  in  the  fields, 
entered  the  town  and  began  de¬ 
stroying  the  windows  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  houses  of  a  number  of 
shopkeepers.  As  the  efforts  of 
the  magistrates  to  disperse  them 
proved  ineffectual,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  a  party  of  the  Cumberland  mi¬ 
litia,  and  of  the  Macclesfield  vo¬ 
lunteer  cavalry,  who,  after  much 


skirmishing,  succeeded  in  entirely 
clearing  the  town,  and  apprehend¬ 
ing  some  of  the  ringleaders.  Se¬ 
veral  casualties  occurred  on  the 
occasion,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

Bristol. — At  Bristol  some  dis¬ 
turbances  took  place  the  last  mar¬ 
ket  day,  on  account  of  the  dear¬ 
ness  of  provisions.  Potatoes  had 
been  on  the  rise  for  some  time 
previous;  and  the  farmers  who 
had  several  waggon  loads  at  the 
market,  were  attempting  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  price,  when  a  mob  as¬ 
sembled,  and  threatened  them 
with  their  vengeance.  Some  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town  in  consequence  interfered, 
and  endeavoured  to  appease  the 
mob  by  promising  to  prevail  on 
the  farmers  to  sell  the  potatoes  at 
the  price  of  the  previous  market 
day.  In  this  they  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  mob  seized  the 
provisions  in  spite  of  every  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  either  destroyed  or 
carried  away  the  whole. 

Sheffield. — At  12  o’clock  to¬ 
day,  about  40  or  50  poor  men 
(who  are  employed  in  preparing 
a  piece  of  land  for  a  burying- 
ground)  came  marching  in  wood¬ 
en  clogs  into  the  potatoe  market, 
where  their  numbers  being  much 
increased,  they  began  to  throw  the 
potatoes  in  every  direction,  break¬ 
ing  the  windows  all  round  the 
market-place,  and  driving  the  far¬ 
mers  and  others  from  the  market. 
They  then  proceeded  to  break 
open  the  potatoe-cellars,  which 
were  soon  emptied  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  One  part  of  the  mob  made 
up  High-street  to  Mr.  Woollin’s 
flour-warehouse,  where  they  broke 
a  few  squares  of  glass,  but  did  no 
other  damage.  The  greater  part 
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of  the  people  then  rushed  to  the 
local-militia  store-room,  burst  it 
open,  and  took  from  6  to  800 
stand  of  arms,  which  they  broke 
in  pieces.  The  military  now  ar¬ 
rived,  and  preserved  the  remain¬ 
der.  The  volunteer  cavalry  were 
called  together,  and  the  local  mi¬ 
litia  drums  beat  to  arms  under  a 
very  strong  guard.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  are  collected. 
The  head-quarters  are  at  the 
Tontine,  with  a  number  of  can¬ 
non  planted  before  the  house. 
The  soldiers  have  taken  several 
of  the  ring-leaders  into  custody  ; 
the  shops  are  all  shut  in ;  the 
Riot  act  has  been  read  three  times, 
but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Two  post-chaises  with  rioters 
are  gone  for  York  castle,  guarded 
by  cavalry  and  two  field-pieces. 
Artillerymen  have  just  passed,  to 
guard  the  ammunition. 

.  ,  On  Wednesday  evening 

0  *  an  extraordinary  inves¬ 

tigation  took  place  at  Bow-street. 
Croker,  the  officer,  was  passing 
along  the  Hampstead-road ;  he 
observed  at  a  short  distance  be¬ 
fore  him  two  men  on  a  wall,  and 
directly  after  saw  the  tallest  of 
them,  a  stout  man,  about  six  feet 
high,  hanging  by  his  neck  from  a 
lamp-post  attached  to  the  wall, 
being  that  instant  tied  up  and 
turned  off  by  the  short  man. 
This  unexpected  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  sight  astonished  the  officer  ; 
he  made  up  to  the  spot  with  all 
speed,  and  just  after  he  arrived 
there,  the  tall  man,  who  had  been 
hanged,  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
handkerchief  with  which  he  had 
been  suspended  having  given  way. 
Croker  produced  his  staff,  said  he 
was  an  officer,  and  demanded  to 
know  of  the  other  man  the  cause 
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of  such  conduct ;  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  man  who  had  been  hang¬ 
ed  recovered,  got  up,  and  on  Cro- 
ker’s  interfering,  gave  him  a  vio¬ 
lent  blow  on  his  nose,  which 
nearly  knocked  him  backward. 
The  short  man  was  endeavourin'? 
to  make  off ;  however,  the  officer 
procured  assistance,  and  both 
were  brought  to  the  office,  when 
the  account  they  gave  was,  that 
they  worked  on  canals.  They 
had  been  together  on  W  ednesday 
afternoon,  tossed  up  for  money, 
and  afterwards  for  their  clothes  ; 
the  tall  man  who  was  hanged  won 
the  other’s  jacket,  trowsers,  and 
shoes  ;  they  then  tossed  up  which 
should  hang  the  other,  and  the 
short  one  won  the  toss.  They 
got  upon  the  wall,  the  one  to  sub¬ 
mit,  and  the  other  to  hang  him  on 
the  lamp-iron.  They  both  agreed 
in  this  statement.  The  tall  one, 
who  had  been  hanged,  said,  if  he 
had  won  the  toss,  he  would  have 
hanged  the  other.  He  said,  he 
then  felt  the  effects  upon  his  neck 
of  his  hanging,  and  his  eyes  were 
so  much  swelled  that  he  saw 
double.  The  magistrates  expres¬ 
sed  their  horror  and  disgust ;  and 
ordered  the  man  who  had  been 
hanged  to  find  bail  for  themolent 
and  unjustifiable  assault  upon  the 
officer,  and  the  short  one  for 
hanging  the  other.  Not  having 
bail  they  were  both  committed  to 
Bridewell  for  trial. 

Stockport. — The  rioters  ^g  ^ 
have  continued  their  de¬ 
predations  on  the  factories.  The 
town  in  consequence  had  beer 
placarded,  begging  the  people  to 
desist  from  outrages  ;  and  that  no 
means  should  be  left  untried  to 
reduce  the  price  of  provisions  by 
the  next  market  day.  The  rioters 
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were  not  limited  to  the  weavers 
alone,  the  lower  classes  of  mecha¬ 
nics  in  general  were  intermixed 
with  them.  On  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  upwards  of  2,000  of  them 
assembled  on  Cheadle  Heath,  to 
plan  their  measures  for  the  day. 
They  proceeded  to  major  Parker’s, 
and  broke  every  window  in  the 
house.  This  gentleman  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  weaving 
trade ;  and  it  could  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  in  any  respect  ob¬ 
noxious  to  their  vengeance.  In¬ 
formation  had  been  conveyed  to 
them  that  Mr.  Goodair’s  gardener 
had  been  the  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  his  mistress  and  children, 
by  informing  them  of  the  danger 
with  which  they  were  threatened ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they 
sought  his  life.  He  took  refuge 
in  a  farm-house,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  secreted  until  the  arrival 
of  a  party  of  horse  to  escort  him 
out  of  their  reach.  It  appears 
that  about  thirty  of  the  Scotch 
Greys  arrived  in  time  to  save 
several  articles  of  furniture  in 
Mr.  Goodair’s  cottage,  after  it 
had  been  set  on  fire,  and  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  two  of  the 
incendiaries. 

1  q ,i  «  Carlisle.  —  On  Friday 
'  night  a  body  of  about 
300  men  and  women,  the  men 
armed  with  guns  and  pitchforks, 
proceeded  to  Dalston,  about  four 
miles  from  Carlisle,  and  broke 
open  the  warehouses  of  Messrs. 
Richardson  and  Dugdale,  and 
carried  away  hams,  bacon,  and 
flour  to  the  amount  of  500/.  The 
military  immediately  marched  to 
disperse  the  rioters,  and  succeed? 
ed  in  taking  into  custody  about 
forty,  chiefly  girls.  The  plan 
of  the  rioters  appears  to  have  been 


organized,  as  they  had  scouts  sta¬ 
tioned  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  military  ;  for  long  before  the 
soldiers  could  reach  the  place  of 
destination,  the  ringleaders,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  had  decamped  with  their 
booty  through  the  fields,  and  it  is 
believed,  lodged  it  safely  in  their 
homes.  The  horse  are  at  present 
patrolling  the  streets,  and  the 
55th  regiment  are  under  arms. 

The  last  letters  from  , 
Sheffield  state,  that  the 
town  was  perfectly  tranquil  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Hudders¬ 
field  was  also  in  a  state  of  quiet. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stock- 
port,  unfortunately  a  spirit  of 
turbulence  continued.  A  letter, 
dated  on  Thursday  evening,  says, 
they  had  been  tolerably  quiet  all 
day,  but  had  received  alarming 
accounts  from  the  country.  The 
weavers  still  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  and  proceeded  in  bodies 
to  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  from  whom  they  extort¬ 
ed  money  and  victuals.  Many 
carried  arms  openly.  Dr.  Mit- 
chel’s  house  was  attacked  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  several 
bullets  fired  at  him  without  effect. 
Letters  of  the  same  date  represent 
the  meeting  of  the  Luddites,  the 
day  before,  on  Cheadle  Heath,  to 
have  been  held,  not  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  outrages  which  im¬ 
mediately  ensued,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  future  ope¬ 
rations  on  a  larger  scale.  They 
were  assembled  by  a  party  of 
weavers,  the  majority  of  whom 
had  been  discharged  for  miscon¬ 
duct. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  v.  the  Speaker . 
— Mr.  Clifford  was  this  day  heard 
in  reply,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
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tiff  ia  error,  contending,  on  three 
grounds,  that  the  warrant  ought 
not  to  be  supported,  being 
grounded  neither  on  statute,  in 
usage,  nor  in  necessity.  A  ready 
mode  of  obtaining  redress  lay 
open  to  the  house,  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  complain  of  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  plaintiff,  by  prosecu¬ 
tion  at  the  suit  of  the  attorney- 
general,  and  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
breaking  into  the  house  of  the 
plaintiff  with  the  assistance  of 
armed  soldiers.  Besides,  the 
plaintiff  could  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  have  been  guilty  of  an 
obstruction  of  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was 
the  only  thing  they  had  a  right  to 
take  cognizance  of,  while  he  in 
fact,  as  was  here  the  case,  was 
confined  to  his  own  house.  The 
warrant,  the  learned  counsel  also 
submitted,  was  defective,  in  not 
sufficiently  expressing  the  offence 
with  which  the  plaintiff  was 
charged.  He  was  charged  with 
publishing  a  libel  reflecting  on 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now, 
out  of  22  meanings  given  to  the 
word  “  reflecting”  in  Johnson’s 
Dictionary,  only  two  of  them 
argued  any  thing  that  could  at  all 
be  construed  in  an  offensive  sense. 
The  learned  counsel  also  object¬ 
ed  to  the  execution  of  the  warrant, 
by  armed  soldiers  breaking  into 
the  house  of  the  plaintiff. 

On  this  point  he  was  cut  short 
by  Sir  James  Mansfield,  who  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  having  already 
argued  this  part  of  the  case,  he 
might  save  himself  any  further 
observations  on  it,  the  opinion  of 
the  court  being  fully  made  up 
upon  it, 
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After  the  judges  had  delibe¬ 
rated  a  short  time,  the  doors  were 
opened. 

Sir  James  Mansfield  then  ob¬ 
served — “  We  have  thought  it 
better  to  give  judgment  imme¬ 
diately,  than  to  wait  to  look  at 
new  cases  on  the  subject  ;  and, 
after  the  discussions  it  has  under¬ 
gone,  perhaps  there  are  none  to 
produce.” 

The  learned  judge  then  detail¬ 
ed  the  legal  proceedings  in  the 
case,  which  are  known  to  the 
public  : — “  With  respect  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  no  power  to  com¬ 
mit,  it  would  be  extraordinary,  if, 
in  the  1 9th  century,  their  power 
were  denied.  It  has  been  admit¬ 
ted,  that  this  power  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  commons  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  practice 
which  has  prevailed,  and  been 
sanctioned  by  so  many  centuries, 
we  must  presume  to  have  legal 
foundation.  The  points  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
their  sitting  with  the  lords,  and 
having  no  power  to  commit,  are 
involved  too  much  in  darkness  to 
have  any  force.  Various  opini¬ 
ons  have  been  given  on  the  an¬ 
cient  state  of  parliament ;  and 
those  opinions  may  be  subjects 
for  counsel  to  exercise  their  ta¬ 
lents  on.  Their  powers  have 
been  unquestionably  to  commit 
for  contempt.  It  is  impossible 
that  power  can  now  be  brought 
into  question.  With  respect  to  the 
libel  not  being  ground  for  com¬ 
mitment  for  contempt,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  say,  that 
a  libel  on  the  whole  House  of 
Commons  would  not  be  contempt. 
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As  to  the  power  of  the  house  to 
commit,  there  could  be  at  this  day 
no  doubt.  The  next  thing  is  the 
terms  of  the  warrant,  because  the 
warrant  states,  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  as  the  author  of  a  libel¬ 
lous  and  scandalous  paper,  has 
been  guilty  of  contempt  of  that 
house.  Various  objections  have 
been  made  to  these  words.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the 
warrant  does  not  say  in  proper 
terms  what  the  contempt  was. 
It  is  enough  to  state  it  was  a 
libellous  paper.  It  was  a  defa¬ 
matory  paper,  and,  as  to  stating 
the  contents  of  the  libel,  that 
could  not  be  necessary.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  libel  could  not 
be  the  object  of  commitment,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  obstruction. 
It  is  a  singular  proposition,  to  say 
that  a  libel,  published  from  day 
to  day,  defaming  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  no  obstruction  to 
that  house.  How  can  the  duty 
of  parliament  go  on  ?  How  can 
any  men  take  a  part  in  public 
discussions,  if  the  next  day  they 
are  to  be  traduced  and  libelled. 
There  may  be  men,  whose  nerves 
are  so  strong,  that  they  cannot  be 
affected  by  such  abuse ;  but  there 
are  also  many  that  would  take  no 
part  in  public  discussion,  if  next 
day  they  were  to  be  held  out  to 
the  public  as  objects  of  detesta¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  not  only  obstruc¬ 
tion,  but  libel.  It  is  in  this 
country,  and  every  country  where 
there  is  a  constituted  body,  neces¬ 
sary  that  powers  so  constituted 
should  be  treated  with  respect,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  duties.  If  they  are  not  re¬ 
spected,  their  authority  goes  for 
nothing,  and  the  constitution  will 


be  overturned ;  for,  if  ever  the 
time  should  come  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  may  be  from 
day  to  day  represented  to  the 
people  as  unequal  to  discharge 
their  duty,  and  accused  of  abusing 
the  trust  put  in  them,  what  they 
did  would  be  of  little  advantage 
to  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  act  as  a 
support  to  the  crown,  or  as  the 
defenders  of  the  people.  It  is 
essential  that  they  should  proper¬ 
ly  discharge  their  important  duty, 
and  that  they  should  be  held  in  . 
great  respect  by  those  who  are  to 
be  governed  by  them.  In  that 
view  of  the  subject  no  ordinary 
person  would  doubt  that  it  was  a 
libel  on  a  body  of  legislators,  and 
it  must  be  a  contempt  of  the  or¬ 
ders  and  privileges  of  such  a  le¬ 
gislative  body.  The  learned 
judge  then  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  the  speaker  had  exercised 
the  power  of  commitment  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  and  that 
the  warrant  was  not  objectionable 
with  respect  to  the  word  “  re¬ 
flect.”  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
suppose  the  libel  could  contain 
any  panegyric  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about 
soldiers  assisting  in  breaking  open 
the  window.  “  I  cannot  avoid 
observing,”  said  the  learned 
judge,  “  that  it  is  a  strange  mis¬ 
take,  to  suppose  a  soldier,  because 
he  is  subject  to  military  law, 
ceases  to  be  useful  in  a  civil  ca¬ 
pacity.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  whatever  others  may  do  for 
the  invasion  of  right,  that  an  act 
of  legal  power  may  be  done  by  a 
soldier  as  well  as  another  man. 
That  idea  was  productive  of  great 
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mischief  in  1780.  There  were 
soldiers  who  might  have  prevent¬ 
ed  houses  from  being  burned,  but 
because  they  were  soldiers,  they 
saw  felonies  committed,  suppos¬ 
ing  they  could  not  interpose.  It 
was  a  prodigious  mistake,  be¬ 
cause  sheriff’s  comitatus  formerly 
consisted  of  soldiers.  In  the 
country  there  were  those  who 
held  land  by  military  tenures, 
and  if  soldiers  would  not  pass 
now,  military  tenants  would  not 
have  done  then.  In  the  year 
1 7 80,  the  mistake  prevailed  most ; 
but  since  then  it  seems  strange 
that  any  such  objections  should 
be  made.  The  magistrate  is 
backward  in  calling  out  the  mili¬ 
tary  force,  and  he  never  calls  but 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  to  prevent 
mischief.  It  is  not  only  the  right 
of  soldiers,  but  their  duty,  to 
prevent  crimes  from  being  com¬ 
mitted.  I  say  this  to  prevent  any 
impression  from  going  abroad, 
that  soldiers  have  not  civil  rights 
as  well  as  other  men.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  this  plea  is  an  answer 
to  the  plaintiff,  that  the  judgment 
in  the  King’s  Bench  is  right,  and 
must  be  affirmed.” 

The  same  judgment  applies,  by 
consent,  to  the  action  against  the 
late  serjeant-at-arms. 

Edinburgh. — Yesterday  M{In- 
tosh,  Sutherland,  and  McDonald, 
convicted  on  the  20th  ultimo,  of 
the  murder  of  Dugald  Campbell, 
the  police-officer,  and  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  Ensign  Humphry  Coch¬ 
rane  and  Mr.  Nicol  Allan,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  January  last, 
were  executed  pursuant  to  their 
sentence,  on  a  gibbet,  erected  op¬ 
posite  the  Stamp-Office  Close, 
where  the  murder  of  Campbell 
was  perpetrated. 
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We  learn  by  letters  which 
were  received  in  town  yesterday 
from  Manchester,  that  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  that  town  was  become  a  con¬ 
tinued  scene  of  riot  and  outrage. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  death  of 
the  men  who  were  killed  in  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Burton’s  factory, 
on  Monday  last,  would  have  ope¬ 
rated  as  a  salutary  warning  to  the 
rest  of  the  rioters,  and  have  been 
the  means  of  deterring  them  from 
attempting  further  mischief ;  but 
this  was  not  the  case  :  the  loss 
they  had  suffered  only  stimulated 
them  to  seek  revenge.  On  the 
day  following  (Tuesday),  the  mob 
assembled  more  numerously  at 
Middleton  than  ever ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  house  of  Mr. 
Emanuel  Burton,  who  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  defence  of  his  father’s 
premises  the  day  before,  was  de¬ 
fended  by  military,  it  was  attack¬ 
ed,  and  ultimately  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  rioters  were  armed 
with  guns,  pick-axes,  and  scythes. 
About  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry 
was  sent  from  Manchester,  who, 
immediately  on  their  arrival, 
charged  the  rioters  and  cut  down 
several  of  them.  The  old  inde¬ 
pendent  corps  were  to  be  called 
out,  and  other  armed  bodies  were 
forming. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  . 
about  four  o’clock,  a  large  1’ 
body  of  rioters  suddenly  attacked 
the  weaving  factory,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Wroe  and  Duncroft,  at 
West  Houghton,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  this  town  ;  of  which, 
being  unprotected,  they  soon  got 
possession.  They  instantly  set 
it  on  fire,  and  the  whole  building 
with  its  valuable  machinery,  cam¬ 
brics,  &c.  were  entirely  destroyed. 
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The  building  being  extensive,  the 
conflagration  was  tremendous. 
The  damage  sustained  is  im¬ 
mense,  the  factory  alone  having 
cost  6,000/.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  horrid  act  is,  as  at  Mid¬ 
dleton,  ‘  weaving  by  steam.'  By 
this  dreadful  event,  two  worthy 
families  have  sustained  a  heavy 
and  irreparable  injury,  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  poor  are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
rioters  appear  to  level  their  ven¬ 
geance  against  all  species  of  im¬ 
provement  in  machinery.  Mis¬ 
taken  men  ! — what  would  this 
country  have  been  without  such 
improvements  ?  Not  one  of  the 
incendiaries  are  taken,  nor  was 
there  a  soldier  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Letters  from  different 
parts  concur  in  stating, 
that  the  great  tumults  have  sub¬ 
sided,  but  that  shocking  outrages 
are  committed  by  small  parties  of 
depredators  and  assassins. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  who  so  bravely 
defended  his  property  in  York¬ 
shire,  has  been  fired  at  -on  three 
distinct  occasions,  but  without 
doing  him  the  slightest  injury. 

Mr.  Horsefall,  a  principal  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  was  shot  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Huddersfield  by  four 
men  who  fired  at  him  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  from  behind  a  wall, 
as  he  was  returning  from  Man¬ 
chester  market. 

The  Luddites  have  had  the 
audacity  to  placard  the  streets  of 
Nottingham  in  the  night,  offering 
a  reward  for  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
mayor,  dead  or  alive.  He  had 
committed  no  other  offence  than 
signing  the  offer  of  reward  of 
500/.  from  the  corporation  of 
Nottingham,  for  the  discovery  of 


the  assassin  who  shot  Mr.  Tren- 
tham.  These  infatuated  men  are 
said  actually  to  meet  in  the  streets 
of  Nottingham  in  small  parties, 
in  the  day  time,  and  triumphantly 
talk  over  their  nightly  depreda¬ 
tions. 

Every  thing  was  tranquil  in 
Manchester  on  the  29th  ult.  The 
rioters  were  becoming  mere  ma¬ 
rauders.  The  local  militia  had 
assembled,  and  the  public  mind 
was  more  at  ease. 


MAY. 

Assassination  of  Mr.  . 
Perceval. — Yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon,  at  about  a  quarter  past 
five,  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  enter¬ 
ing  the  lobby  of  the  house  of 
commons,  he  was  shot  by  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  name  of  Bellingham, 
who  had  placed  himself  for  that 
purpose  at  the  side  of  the  door 
leading  from  the  stone  staircase. 
Mr.  Perceval  was  in  company 
with  lord  F.  Osborne,  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  receiving  the  ball, 
which  entered  the  left  breast,  he 
staggered  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  second  pillar.  The 
only  words  he  uttered  were, 
“  Oh!  I  am  murdered,”  and  the 
latter  was  inarticulate,  the  sound 
dying  between  his  lips.  He  was 
instantly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Smith, 
who  did  not  recognise  him  until 
he  had  looked  in  his  face.  The 
report  of  the  pistol  immediately 
drew  great  numbers  to  the  spot, 
who  assisted  Mr.  Smith  in  con** 
veying  the  body  of  Mr.  Perceval 
into  the  speaker’s  apartments ; 
but  before  he  reached  them,  all 
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signs  of  life  had  departed.  Mr. 
Perceval's  corpse  was  placed  upon 
a  bed,  and  Mr.  Lynn,  of  Great 
George-street,  who  had  been  sent 
for,  arrived,  but  too  late  even  to 
witness  the  last  symptoms  of  ex¬ 
piring  existence.  He  found  that 
the  ball,  which  was  of  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  size,  had  penetrated  the 
heart  near  its  centre,  and  had 
passed  completely  through  it. 
From  thence  the  body  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  speaker’s  drawing¬ 
room,  by  Mr.  Lynn  and  several 
members,  and  laid  on  a  sofa. 

The  horror  and  dismay  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Perceval  prevented  any  attention 
from  being  paid  to  other  persons, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  was  raised 
from  the  floor,  that  a  person  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Vote-office,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Where  is  the  rascal 
that  fired  ?”  when  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Bellingham,  who  had 
been  unobserved,  stepped  up  to 
him  and  coolly  observed,  “  I  am 
the  unfortunate  man.”  He  did 
not  make  any  attempt  to  escape, 
but  resigned  himself  quietly  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  by¬ 
standers.  They  placed  him  upon 
&  bench  near  the  fire-place,  where 
they  kept  him,  and  all  the  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  egress  of 
any  person  prevented.  When 
the  assassin;  was  interrogated  as 
to  his  motive  for  this  dreadful 
act,  he  replied,  “My  name  is 
Bellingham ;  it  is  a  private  in¬ 
jury — I  know  what  I  have  done 
- — It  was  a  denial  of  justice  on 
the  part  Of  government.” — At 
this  time  the  prisoner  was  in  no 
legal  custody,  but  was  surrounded 
by  many  members,  who  insisted 


that  he  should  be  taken  into  the 
body  of  the  house.  The  crimi¬ 
nal  was  however  previously 
searched,  to  which  he  made  no 
resistance,  and  upon  his  person 
were  found  a  steel  pistol,  loaded, 
about  seven  inches  in  length  (the 
fellow  to  that  with  which  he  had 
effected  his  fatal  purpose,  which 
had  been  secured)  with  a  short 
screw  barrel,  and  a  bundle  of  pa¬ 
pers  folded  like  letters.  Two 
messengers,  Wright  and  Skelton, 
then  conveyed  the  prisoner  to  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  commons, 
where  the  utmost  confusion  and 
anxiety  prevailed.  The  speaker 
had  quitted  the  chair,  the  house 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  orders  in  council ; 
but,  on  hearing  the  afflicting  in¬ 
telligence,  he  returned  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat.  Order  having: 
been  restored,  general  Gascoyne 
said  in  an  audible  voice,  “  I  think 
I  know  the  villain,”  and  walking 
up  to  the  assassin,  and  looking  in 
his  face,  inquired,  “  Is  not  your 
name  Bellingham  ?”  He  returned 
no  answer  but  by  shaking  his 
head,  and  stood  afterwards  mo¬ 
tionless  and  apparently  com¬ 
posed,  resting  his  hands  upon  the 
bar,  and  looking  directly  forward 
to  the  chair. 

The  speaker  then  proposed  in 
a  firm  voice,  that  the  criminal 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  prison- 
room,  and  that  a  magistrate 
should  be  sent  for  to  receive  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  shocking  transaction. — He 
also  stated,  that  in  order  that  the 
prisoner  might  be  less  able  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  escape,  or  a  rescue  be 
effected  by  accomplices,  it  would 
be  fit  that  he  should  be  conducted 
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to  the  place  of  confinement,  not 
through  the  lobby  where  the 
murder  had  been  perpetrated, 
but  through  the  private  avenues 
round  the  house. 

The  proposal  was  highly  ap¬ 
proved  ;  and  the  speaker  further 
said,  that  it  might  render  the  de¬ 
tention  of  the  criminal  more  se¬ 
cure  if  members  would  precede, 
in  order  to  see  that  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  were  clear. 

A  great  many  gentlemen  im¬ 
mediately  rose  to  comply  with 
the  request  ;  when 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  betrayed  the  diffi¬ 
culty  he  felt  in  commanding  his 
feelings,  observed,  that  to  pre¬ 
vent  confusion,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  those  members  who  should 
go  before  for  the  purpose  of  see¬ 
ing  that  the  passages  were  clear 
were  named  from  the  chair,  or 
the  eagerness  of  all  to  fulfil  the 
undertaking  would  prevent  its 
proper  execution. 

The  speaker  added,  that  it 
would  be  right  that  the  utmost 
precaution  should  be  used,  not 
only  lest  the  criminal  should  in¬ 
jure  others,  but  should  attempt 
violence  on  himself. — He  then 
named  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Long, 
and  Mr.  Bootle,  who  directly  left 
the  house  to  clear  the  avenues  to 
the  prison-room.  The  assistance 
of  several  other  messengers  was 
called  in,  who  followed  with  Bel¬ 
lingham  in  their  custody;  and 
they  were  succeeded  by  lord  Os- 
sulston,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning,  Mr.  Wharton,  Mr.  Pole, 
and  about  ten  others. 

The  speaker  also  directed  that 
all  members  who  were  magis¬ 
trates  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as 


all  persons  who  had  Witnessed 
any  part  of  the  transaction,  should 
attend  the  committee  to  examine 
and  to  give  evidence. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  produced  the 
loaded  pistol  taken  from  the  pri¬ 
soner,  and  another  member  the 
bundle  of  papers  found  in  his 
coat  pocket. 

The  house  was  then  adjourned. 

Bellingham  was  conducted, 
without  the  slightest  resistance, 
to  a  large  room  beyond  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  upper  lobby, 
where  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Wat¬ 
son,  serjeant-at-arms  of  the  house 
of  lords)  who  had  been  sent  for, 
attended  ;  Mr.  alderman  Combe, 
Mr.  Angelo  Taylor,  and  other 
magistrates  assisted  at  the  exa¬ 
mination.  The  witnesses  proved 
the  facts  we  have  above  commu¬ 
nicated.  It  appeared  that  a  per¬ 
son  was  standing  between  the 
deceased  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
time  the  pistol  was  fired,  and  that 
the  latter,  to  effect  his  diabolical 
design,  was  obliged  to  raise  his 
hand  over  the  shoulder  of  the  in¬ 
tervening  individual,  and  the  ball 
consequently  took  a  slanting  di¬ 
rection,  entering  rather  high  upon 
the  breast-bone.  The  flash  of  the 
pistol  was  seen  by  many  ;  but  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime  was  so 
instantaneous,  that  its  prevention 
was  impossible.  The  assassin  had 
been  often  seen  lately  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  it  appears  that  he  had  yester¬ 
day  been  watching  the  entrance 
of  every  member  into  the  lobby 
with  great  attention, — although 
this  circumstance  could  expite  no 
peculiar  notice.  General  Gas¬ 
coyne,  the  member  for  Liverpool, 
deposed  before  Mr.  Watson  and 
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the  other  magistrates,  that  he  had 
seen  Bellingham  often,  and  that 
he  had  received  many  petitions 
and  memorials  from  him  respect¬ 
ing  some  claims  upon  govern¬ 
ment,  which  he  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed.  .  Those  demands,  it  is 
stated,  originated  in  services  al¬ 
leged  to  be  performed  by  the  cri¬ 
minal  in  Russia,  for  which  he 
complains  that  he  has  obtained 
no  remuneration.  It  seems  like¬ 
wise,  that  numerous  similar  inef¬ 
fectual  representations  were  made 
to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his 
revenge,  and  to  the  speaker.  Ge¬ 
neral  Tarleton  also  gave  evidence, 
as  well  as  many  others  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  perpetration  of  the 
sanguinary  deed,  and  those  who 
first  seized  upon  the  prisoner’s 
person. 

The  facts  stated  seemed  to  dis¬ 
countenance  altogether  the  idea 
that  any  accomplices  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  Bellingham  in  this 
inhuman  deed;  although  by  some 
individuals  it  was  thrown  out, 
that  because  persons  were  seen 
running  out  of  Westminster-hall, 
immediately  after  the  murder, 
they  might  be  accomplices  in  the 
deed.  It  was  natural  that  men 
might  be  eager  to  communicate 
the  extraordinary  event;  to  their 
friends. 

The  dreadful  intelligence  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity,  and  before 
six  o’clock  the  crowd  collected  on 
the  outside  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  close  the 
doors  of  Westminster-hall,  as  well 
as  to  plant  constables  at  all  the 
entrances,  to  prevent  a  concourse 
within  the  passages  of  the  house. 
Ingress  was  denied  to  all  persons 
but  members  and  witnesses.  The 
multitude  kept  augmenting  every 
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minute,  and  at  length  it  was  re¬ 
solved,  in  order  to  ensure  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  to  produce  a  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  mob,  that  the  horse- 
guards  should  be  called  out.  They 
accordingly  left  their  quarters, 
and  paraded  in  Old  and  New  Pa¬ 
lace-yard,  and  in  St.  Margaret’s 
and  Parliament-street  until  a  late 
hour.  The  gates  of  St.  James’s 
Park  were  closed  about  eight 
o’clock,  where  the  foot-guards 
were  drawn  out,  and  the  city  mi¬ 
litia,  as  well  as  several  bodies  of 
volunteers,  were  called  on  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  they  all  mustered  with  an 
alacrity  that  did  them  the  highest 
honour. 

During  the  whole  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  the  assassin  maintained  the 
utmost  composure.  He  said  he 
had  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
watched  for  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  effecting  his  purpose  ; 
that  he  had  implored  for  justice 
in  vain  ;  that  he  had  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  every  person  likely  to 
procure  him  redress  ;  and  that  he 
had  been  at  length  driven  to  de¬ 
spair,  by  being  told  at  the  public 
offices  that  he  might  do  his  worst. 
— “  I  have  obeyed  them — I  have 
done  my  worst,  and  I  rejoice  in 
the  deed.”  Not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  remorse  appeared  in 
the  wretch,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  horror  which  his  atro¬ 
city  had  produced  on  all  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him. 

Mrs.  Perceval  was  on  a  visit  to 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Ryder,  lady 
of  the  right  honourable  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  the  home  depart¬ 
ment,  at  his  house  in  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  when 
the  sad  catastrophe  happened, 
and  was  apprized  of  it  on  her  re- 
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turn  to  Downing-street.  Mrs. 
Perceval  and  her  children,  12  in 
number,  are  plunged  into  inex¬ 
pressible  grief,  as  is  lord  Arden, 
his  brother.  Every  window  of 
the  house  was  immediately  closed, 
but  the  street  was  thronged  with 
the  populace  till  midnight. 

The  environs  of  Parliament- 
street  and  Palace-yard  were  ren¬ 
dered  almost  impassable  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vigilance  of  the  po¬ 
lice  officers. 

A  cabinet  council  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and  the  departure  of  the 
post  was  delayed  till  dispatches 
could  be  made  out,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  prepared  for  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  every  part 
of  the  united  kingdom,  in  order 
that  seasonable  steps  might  be 
taken  for  preserving  the  peace 
throughout  the  country, — and 
particularly  in  those  districts 
where  an  inflamed  and  infatuated 
multitude  have  committed  the 
most  savage  barbarities.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
measures  taken  will  be  effectual ; 
as  the  military  power  in  the  dis¬ 
turbed  counties  is  intrusted  to  a 
most  vigorous  and  yet  humane 
officer,  the  honourable  general 
Maitland,  in  whose  sagacity,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  exertions,  the  public 
may  have  the  most  entire  confi¬ 
dence. — The  earl  of  Derby  and 
earl  of  Stamford  have  also  left 
town  for  their  respective  counties, 
to  exert  their  authority  as  lords 
lieutenants,  to  restore  tranquil¬ 
lity. 

The  committee  concluded  their 
examination  of  the  assassin  at 
half  after  nine  o’clock  ;  and  a  no¬ 
tice  was  sent  tp  Mr.  Newman, 
the  keeper  of  Newgate,  to  prepare 


for  the  reception  of  the  delin¬ 
quent.  Mr.  Sheriff  Heygate 
went  himself  to  Newgate,  *irid 
gave  particular  directions  that 
the  murderer,  when  received  into 
the  gaol,  should  be  watched  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  perpetrating  sui¬ 
cide. 

The  cabinet  council  sat  to  a 
late  hour,  and  between  twelve  and 
one  o’clock  this  morning  Belling¬ 
ham  was  conveyed  Under  a  strong 
escort  of  dragoon  guards,  in  a 
coach  to  Newgate. 

The  commitment  was  signed 
by  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  esq. 
who  accompanied  him  in  the 
coach  to  Newgate,  attended  by 
Mr.  Ross,  one  of  his  majesty’s 
messengers,  and  two  officers  of 
the  police.  The  troop  of  horse 
was  under  the  command  of  co¬ 
lonel  Barton:  the  cavalcade  did 
not  arrive  at  Newgate  till  one 
o’clock,  and  by  orders  of  the 
cabinet  council  two  men  were 
ordered  to  sit  up  in  the  cell  with 
him. 

Coroner's  Inquest. — The  body 
of  Mr.  Perceval  was  removed 
from  the  speaker’s  house  during 
Monday  night  to  his  own  in 
Downing-street ;  and  yesterday 
morning,  at  eleven,  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  jury  was  summoned  to 
attend  A.  Gell,  esq.  coroner  for 
Westminster,  at  the  house  of 
Francis  Dukes,  the  sign  of  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  in  Downing- 
street.  After  taking  a  view  of 
the  body,  the  following  witnesses 
were  examined : — 

Henry  Burgess,  of  Curzon- 
street,  Mayfair,  solicitor,  being 
sworn,  saith  :  Yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  about  five,  I  was  attending 
in  the  lobby  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
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tnons,  near  the  door-keeper’s 
seat  ;  I  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol  apparently  as  if  fired  at  the 
entrance  of  the  lobby ;  in  less 
than  half  a  minute  I  saw  a  gen¬ 
tleman  coming  forward  towards 
the  door  of  the  house,  staggering, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  heard  a 
cry  of  “  Murder,  murder  !”  This 
gentleman  had  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  exclaimed  “  Oh !” 
faintly,  and  fell  forward  on  his 
faee.  I  heard  a  cry,  “  That  is 
the  person,”  pointing  to  the  seat 
near  the  fire-place  ;  on  which  I 
sprang  forward  to  the  seat,  and 
there  I  observed  a  man  in  extreme 
agitation  sitting  on  the  seat,  and 
one  or  two  others  on  his  right. 

I  immediately  looked  at  his  hands, 
and  observed  a  small  pistol  either 
under  his  left  hand  or  close  by  it : 
I  immediately  seized  the  pistol, 
and  asked  him  what  could  induce 
him  to  do  such  a  deed  or  act :  he 
immediately  replied,  i(  Want  of 
redress  of  grievance,  and  a  refu¬ 
sal  by  government,”  or  words  to 
that  effect.  I  immediately  said 
to  him,  “  Have  you  another  pis¬ 
tol  ?”  He  replied,  “  Yes.”  I 
asked  him  if  it  was  loaded  ;  and 
he  replied,  “  Yes.”  I  then  took 
several  articles  out  of  his  waist¬ 
coat  pockets  ;  and  some  one  took 
from  his  person  the  pistol  which 
he  before  told  me  was  loaded. 
The  pistol  which  I  took  from  him 
was  warm,  at  least  so  far  as  a 
small  pistol  usually  is  when  re¬ 
cently  fired  off.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  I  believe,  I  was 
the  first  person  examined ;  and 
when  my  evidence  was  read  to 
me,  in  the  presence  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  on  his  being  asked  if  he 
had  any  remarks  to  make,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  he  replied, 


“  I  think  Mr.  Burgess’s  state¬ 
ment  is  correct ;  only  I  wish  to 
observe,  that  instead  of  my  hand 
being  upon  or  near  the  pistol,  I 
think  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand,” 
or  words  to  that  effect.  When  I 
first  saw  the  prisoner  he  was 
greatly  agitated  ;  but  by  the  time 
I  was  examined,  that  agitation 
had  subsided,  and  he  appeared  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  calm. 

Henry  Burgess. 

General  Isaac  Gascoyne,  mem¬ 
ber  for  Liverpool,  of  Hertford- 
street,  Mayfair,  sworn.  About 
a  quarter  after  five  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  I  was  writing  a  letter  in 
the  committee-room  ;  I  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol  shot,  and  jump¬ 
ed  up,  exclaiming  that  it  was  the 
report  of  a  pistol.  I  went  down 
stairs  ;  I  saw  a  number  of  people 
standing  about,  and  a  person 
pointed  out  a  man  to  me  sitting 
on  the  bench  by  the  fire-side  ; 
the  person  saying,  “  That  is  the 
man  who  fired  the  pistol;”  I  sprang 
upon  him,  and  grasped  him  by 
the  breast  and  neck  ;  I  perceived 
him  raising  his  left  hand  with  a 
pistol  in  it ;  I  let  go  my  hold, 
and  seized  his  wrist  with  both 
my  hands,  and  twisted  his  arm 
round  with  all  my  force :  he 
seemed  to  have  little  hold  of  the 
pistol :  I  desired  a  person  stand¬ 
ing  by  to  take  the  pistol  from  his 
hand,  which  was  done.  I  took 
papers  from  his  pocket,  and  tied 
them  up :  he  appeared  to  be  drag¬ 
ging  from  my  hold,  but  I  kept 
him  fast.  I  delivered  the  papers 
to  Mr.  Hume,  and  then  told  the 
prisoner  it  was  impossible  he 
could  escape  :  he  replied,  “  I  am 
the  person  who  shot  Mr.  Perce¬ 
val,  and  I  surrender  myself.”  I 
took  him  to  the  body  of  the  house 
*  D 


of  commons,  and  delivered  him 
into  the  custody  of  the  messen¬ 
gers.  I  saw  him  lodged  in  the 
prison-room  before  I  ever  lost 
sight  of  him.  The  deponent  fur-? 
ther  states,  that  the  prisoner  BeL 
lingham  called  upon  him  in  Hert- 
ford-street,  Mayfair,  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  he  had  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  of  nearly  an  hour, 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
prisoner,  nor  the  prisoner  of  him. 
He  stated  that  he  had  claims  on 
parliament,  and  asked  for  my  par¬ 
liamentary  assistance,  he  having 
been  a  merchant  at  Liverpool. 
He  represented  having  suffered 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  under  a  false 
arrest,  for  many  months :  and 
that  he  applied  to  the  then  resi¬ 
dent  ambassador  for  redress,  but 
without  effect.  He  stated  that  he 
had  lost  many  pounds,  and  wished 
me  to  bring  the  business  before 
parliament ;  but  I  did  not  think 
his  case  required  my  interference 
in  that  way,  and  recommended 
him  to  memorialize  the  ministers. 
He  left  Liverpool  four  years  ago, 
and  only  had  been  there  two 
years.  During  this  conversation 
lie  was  as  calm  and  collected  as 
any  man  could  be,  and  had  not 
the  least  appearance  of  a  person 
insane.  He  was  much  agitated 
yesterday,  when  he  (the  general) 
seized  him ;  but  before  he  was 
examined  by  the  committee,  he 
was  more  composed ;  and  before 
he  went  to  Newgate  last  night  he 
was  quite  calm  again. 

Isaac  Gascoyne. 

Joseph  Hume,  esq.  Gloucester- 
place,  Portman-square,  member 
of  parliament  for  Weymouth, 
being  sworn,  saith : — I  was  sitting 
in  the  house  of  commons  yester¬ 
day  evening,  a  few  minutes  after 


five,  when  I  heard  the  report  of 
a  pistol,  and  an  immediate  bustle 
or  noise  ;  I  left  the  house,  and 
went  into  the  lobby,  immediately 
towards  the  fire-place,  where  the 
crowd  was  ;  I  saw  a  man  sitting 
on  the  bench,  who  has  in  my  pre¬ 
sence  declared  his  name  to  be 
John  Bellingham  :  he  appeared  to 
be  forcibly  pulled  on  every  side 
by  the  by-standers  ;  appeared  to 
suffer  considerably  from  the  force 
used  by  such  by-standers ;  ap¬ 
peared  considerably  agitated,  and 
in  the  act  of  disengaging  his  hand 
from  the  person  who  grasped  it 
severely.  I  seized  his  left  arm 
at  the  moment  that  general  Gas¬ 
coyne  was  pulling  from  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  prisoner  a  bundle  of 
papers  :  one  of  the  general’s  hands 
being  occupied  grasping  the  pri¬ 
soner,  I  seized  hold  of  the  papers 
from  the  general’s  right  hand,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  I  would  take 
care  of  them.  I  still  retained 
hold  of  the  prisoner,  and  saw  a 
person  in  the  act  of  pulling  from 
about  the  waist  of  the  prisoner  a 
small  pocket  steel  pistol,  which 
he  immediately  examined,  and 
found  primed ;  I  desired  that 
person  to  take  care  of  it ;  and,  on. 
subsequent  examination,  I  found 
that  same  pistol  to  contain  a  ball 
and  powder.— I  held  the  prisoner, 
and  assisted  to  conduct  him  to 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons, 
where  I  quitted  my  hold,  leaving 
him  in  the  custody  of  two  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  house,  as  directed  by 
the  speaker.  The  speaker  having 
directed  the  prisoner  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  prison-room,  and 
all  members  who  had  witnessed 
any  part  of  the  transaction  to  fol¬ 
low  ;  I  accompanied  them,  and 
attended  the  examination  of  wit-* 
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nesses  for  about  an  hour :  the 
agitation  under  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  seemed  at  first,  appeared 
to  me  gradually  to  subside-;  and 
by  the  time  the  first  deposition 
was  taken  he  was  able  to  answer, 
and  to  speak  distinctly  and  calmly. 
The  magistrate,  Mr.  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  Taylor,  told  him,  it  was  his 
duty  to  caution  him  not  to  answer 
any  thing  that  might  criminate 
himself,  He  answered,  that  he 
was  obhged  to  the  magistrate,  but 
that  he  would  use  his  own  discre¬ 
tion.  On  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Burgess  being  read  to  him,  he 
stated,  that  he  thought  there 
might  be  a  little  inaccuracy  in 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  in  stating  that  the  pistol, 
when  first  seen  by  him,  lay  near 
to  his  (the  prisoner’s)  hand ; 
whereas,  if  his  recollection  served 
him  well,  his  hand  was  either 
upon  the  pistol,  or  that  he  grasped 
it.  During  the  time  I  remained 
there,  after  he  had  heard  the  dif¬ 
ferent  depositions  read  over  to 
him,  he  either  assented  to  their 
correctness,  or  pointed  out  where¬ 
in  he  thought  there  was  any  dif¬ 
ference,  observing  particularly  on 
the  evidence  of  general  Gascoyne, 
that  he  could  not  positively  cor¬ 
rect  the  exact  words,  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  would  materially  be  less 
agitated  than  he  was  at  that  time  ; 
or  words  to  that  effect.  On  the 
whole,  I  do  consider  that  he  was 
perfectly  sane,  making  a  little  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  agitation  of  the 
moment. 

Joseph  Hume. 

William  Smith,  esq.  Park- 
street,  Westminster,  member  for 
Norwich,  sworn. — He  deposed  as 
follows  :  Yesterday  afternoon, 
about  a  quarter  past  five  o’clock, 


passing  through  the  lobby  to  go 
to  the  house  of  commons,  I  stop¬ 
ped  to  speak  to  a  gentleman  about 
the  centre  of  the  lobby,  and  wrhile 
in  conversation  with  him,  I  heard 
tlie  report  of  a  pistol.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  my  head,  and  ob¬ 
served  some,  confusion  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  Several  voices 
called  out  to  shut  the  door  to 
prevent  any  person  escaping. 
There  might  have  been  present  in 
the  lobby  from  30  to  40  persons. 
In  an  instant  I  observed  a  person 
rush  from  the  cluster  of  people 
who  were  standing  about  the  door, 
and  come  staggering  towards  me; 
he  reached  about  the  spot  where 
I  was  first  standing,  and  then  fell 
on  his  face  on  the  floor.  I  walked 
round  him,  not  immediately  re¬ 
cognizing  his  person ;  and  not 
supposing  he  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  but  observing  he  did  not  stir, 
I  stooped  down  to  assist  him,  and 
on  raising  his  head  I  perceived 
him  to  be  Mr.  Perceval.  I  then 
requested  the  assistance  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  standing  close  to 
the  body,  and  we  carried  him  be¬ 
tween  us  into  the  speaker’s  secre¬ 
tary’s  room.  We  set  him  on  a 
table,  he  resting  on  our  arms.  I 
think  he  was  not  only  speechless 
but  perfectly  senseless,  and  blood 
came  from  his  mouth.  His  pulse 
in  a  few  minutes  ceased,  and  he 
soon  died.  I  think  he  was  quite 
dead  when  Mr.  Lynn,  the  sur¬ 
geon,  came.  He  died  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  body 
was  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
speaker’s  drawing-room.  I  am 
quite  incapable  of  giving  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  person  who  commit¬ 
ted  this  horrid  murder. 

William  Smith. 

William  Lynn,  of  Great  George- 
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street,  Westminster,  surgeon, 
sworn. — I  was  sent  for  yesterday 
afternoon  soon  after  five  o’clock. 
On  reaching  the  speaker’s  secre¬ 
tary’s  room,  I  found  Mr.  Perce¬ 
val  supported  by  two  gentlemen  ; 
his  body  was  partly  on  and  partly 
off  the  table  that  was  standing  by, 
his  shirt  and  white  waistcoat  were 
bloody;  and  on  examining  the 
body,  I  found  a  wound  on  the 
skin  about  over  the  fourth  rib,  on 
the  left  side,  near  the  breast-bone. 
The  wound  had  the  appearance 
of  a  large  pistol  ball  having  en¬ 
tered.  On  examining  his  pulse, 
I  found  he  was  quite  dead:  I  then 
passed  a  probe,  to  ascertain  the 
direction  of  the  ball,  and  found  it 
had  passed  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  heart.  The  wound  was  at 
least  three  inches  deep,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  it  caused  his 
death.  W.  Lynn. 

Verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
John  Bellingham, alias  Ballingham 

The  following  letter  was  yes- 
ter-day  morning  sent  by  Belling¬ 
ham  from  his  cell  in  Newgate,  to 
Mrs.  Roberts,  No.  9,  New  Mill- 
man-street,  the  lady  at  whose 
house  he  lodged. 

Tuesday  morning ,  Old  Bailey . 
Dear  Madam, 

Yesterday  midnight  I  was  es¬ 
corted  to  this  neighbourhood  by  a 
noble  troop  of  light  horse,  and 
delivered  into  the  care  of  Mr. 
Newman,  (by  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
magistrate  and  M.  P.)  as  a  state 
prisoner  of  the  first  class.  For 
eight  years  I  have  not  found  my 
mind  so  tranquil  as  since  this 
melancholy  but  necessary  catas¬ 
trophe  ;  as  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  my  peculiar  case  must  be  re¬ 
gularly  unfolded  in  a  criminal 


court  of  justice,  to  ascertain  thfc 
guilty  party,  by  a  jury  of  my 
country.  I  have  to  request  the 
favour  of  you  to  send  me  three 
or  four  shirts,  some  cravats,  ker¬ 
chiefs,  night-caps,  stockings,  &c. 
out  of  my  drawers,  together  with 
comb,  soap,  tooth-brush,  with 
any  other  trifle  that  may  present 
itself  which  you  think  I  may  have 
occasion  for,  and  inclose  them  in 
my  leather  trunk,  and  the  key 
please  to  send  sealed,  per  bearer  : 
also  my  great-coat,  flannel  gown, 
and  blue  waistcoat ;  which  will 
much  oblige, 

Dear  madam, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Bellingham. 

» 

To  the  above  please  to  add  the 
Prayer  Book. 

To  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Trial  of  John  Belling-  .  -  v 
ham — About  10  o’clock,  ' 

sir  J.  Mansfield,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  justice  Grose,  baron  Graham, 
and  the  recorder,  took  their  seats 
on  each  side  of  the  lord  mayor ; 
and  immediately  the  prisoner, 
who  appeared  calm  and  collected, 
was  produced,  and  placed  at  the 
bar.  The  counsel  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  were,  the  attorney-general, 
Messrs.  Garrow,  Abbott,  Knapp, 
and  Gurney.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  were,  Messrs.  Alley, 
and  Reynolds.  Mr.  Garrow 
called  on  the  prisoner  to  plead  ; 
which  Mr.  Alley  opposed,  stating 
that  he  ought  not  to  plead,  being 
insane.  The  court  observed  that 
he  had  no  right  to  counsel  till  he 
pleaded.  The  prisoner  com¬ 
plained  of  the  prosecutors  with¬ 
holding  the  papers  necessary  for 
his  defence.  It  was  declared  that 
copies  of  those  papers  had  been 
tendered  to  him.  Mr.  Alley  read 
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an  affidavit  of  Anne  Billett,  sta¬ 
ting  in  direct  terms  the  insanity 
of  the  prisoner,  which  was  known 
to  several  witnesses  at  Liverpool 
and  elsew'here.  He  appealed  to 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  the 
court,  to  let  the  trial  stand  over 
till  they  could  be  subpoenaed  to 
appear.  The  attorney-general 
observed  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  such  an  appeal — the 
prisoner  had  resided  some  time  in 
London,  and  was  known  by  many 
persons  to  possess  a  masculine 
understanding,  which  his  address 
would  sufficiently  evince.  Sir  J. 
Mansfield  said,  that  as  to  the  re¬ 
cent  condition  of  the  prisoner’s 
mind,  the  affidavits  were  silent ; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  he 
was  of  sane  mind  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  crime.  He  should 
refuse  the  application  for  post- 
ponement. — The  jury  were  then 
sworn  ;  and  the  attorney-general, 
in  stating  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder,  said,  that  the  crime  had 
been  prepetrated  against  a  man 
who,  if  sufficient  life  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  him  after  he  had  received 
his  death-wound,  would  have  em¬ 
ployed  it  in  breathing  a  prayer 
to  Heaven  for  the  forgiveness  of 
his  murderer.  The  prisoner,  in 
consequence  of  alleged  injustice  in 
Russia,  where  the  British  consul 
and  ambassador  had  ineffectually 
interposed  in  his  behalf,  thought 
himself  entitled  to  relief  from 
ministers,  who,  after  examination, 
decided  that  his  claim  was  inad¬ 
missible.  From  thejnoment  that 
he  found  ministers  adverse  to  his 
application,  he  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  horrible  ca¬ 
tastrophe  that  ensued.  He  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  pistols  ;  and, 
that  all  might  be  ready,  he  added 
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to  the  dress  he  wore,  a  pocket  at 
each  side  to  hold  the  murderous 
instruments,  and  posting  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  lobby  of  the 
house  of  commons,  deliberately 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  victim. 
The  learned  gentlemen  then  quo¬ 
ted  the  cases  of  the  King  v.  Ar¬ 
nold,  and  the  King  v.  earl  Ferrers, 
to  prove  that  though  a  person  be 
insane  from  his  childhood,  yet  if 
he  be  capable  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong  when  commit¬ 
ting  the  crime,  he  is  criminally 
answerable.  In  the  case  of  Ar¬ 
nold,  indicted  for  shooting  at  lord 
Onslow,  he  was  proved  so  be  in¬ 
sane  from  his  childhood,  but  the 
preparations  he  made  for  the 
murder,  constituted  the  crime. 
On  the  trial  of  earl  Ferrers  for 
shooting  his  steward,  it  was  pro¬ 
ved  that  many  of  his  relations  had 
died  insane  ;  that  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  many  extravagant  acts — that 
his  friends  even  intended  to  take 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against 
him  ;  but  he  was  believed  to  be 
sane  at  the  moment  of  loading  his 
pistols,  &c.  and  his  conviction 
followed.  In  the  present  case, 
the  prisoner  appeared  perfectly 
competent  to  manage  his  affairs, 
and  was  even  entrusted  to  trans¬ 
act  those  of  others ;  and,  except¬ 
ing  the  act  for  which  he  was  ar¬ 
raigned,  all  his  conduct  appeared 
perfectly  rational.  The,  learned 
gentleman  then  called  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  Mr.  Lynn,  surgeon,  Mr. 
H.  Burgess,  and  general  Gas¬ 
coyne,  to  prove  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Perceval  having  been  murdered 
by  the  prisoner,  and  the  identity 
of  the  latter  ;  but  their  testimony 
was  the  same  as  on  the  coroner’s 
inquest — J.  Taylor,  ol  North- 
place,  Gray’s-inn-lane,  tailor. 
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proved  his  being  employed  by 
the  prisoner  to  make  him  a  side 
pocket  in  his  coat,  within  the 
breast,  on  the  left  side,  so  that  he 
could  conveniently  get  at  it  with 
his  right  hand — the  pocket  was 
directed  to  be  of  a  very  particular 
depth.  This  coat  the  prisoner 
had  on  when  he  committed  the 
murder,  and  he  was  seen  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  act,  by  Mr.  V. 
Dowling,  J.  Norris,  and  Vickery, 
with  his  hand  in  his  side  pocket, 
waiting  with  anxiety  near  the 
outer  lobby  door  for  the  arrival 
of  some  person.  He  was  within 
arm’s  length  of  all  that  entered. 

The  defence — The  prisoner, 
having  obtained  the  papers  taken 
from  him  on  Monday,  addressed 
the  court  for  nearly  two  hours,  in 
a  collected  and  fluent  manner.  He 
denied  any  motives  of  personal 
enmity  to  Mr.  Perceval,  but  said 
a  denial  of  justice  had  obliged 
him  to  take  redress  into  his  own 
hands.  He  would  now  unfold  a 
scene  of  iniquity  connected  with 
his  affairs;  he  then  went  into  a 
detail  of  his  sufferings  for  the  last 
eight  years,  from  which  we  col¬ 
lect  that  he  was  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  sent  intelligence  to  Lloyd’s, 
that  a  ship  had  been  unfairly 
wrecked  in  the  White  Sea,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  underwri¬ 
ters  refused  to  pay  the  insurance ; 
that  he  was  therefore  subjected  to 
an  unmerited  persecution  in  Rus¬ 
sia;  that  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Archangel,  but  being  afterwards 
released,  he  was  sent  to  Peters¬ 
burg,  wjien  he  made  his  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment,  but  was  again,  on  a  false 
charge  of  debt,  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son  ;  that  he  applied  to  lord  Le- 
veson  Gower,  who  afforded  him 


no  assistance,  but  that  he  was 
marched  past  his  house  daily  with 
common  malefactors  ;  that  he 
again  represented  his  distress  to 
his  lordship,  but  was  treated  with 
neglect,  though,  in  an  affair  re¬ 
specting  only  two  roubles  for  pi¬ 
lotage,  his  lordship  four  times 
brought  it  before  the  emperor ; 
that  his  wife,  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  pregnant,  was  at  this 
time  obliged  to  make  the  voyage 
to  England  unprotected.  Here 
the  prisoner  burst  into  tears,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Lord  Gower  saw  and 
permitted  so  much  misery.  Oh, 
my  God,  what  must  his  heart  be 
made  of !  Gentlemen,  I  appeal 
to  you  as  men,  as  fathers,  as 
Christians,  if  I  had  not  pause  of 
complaint!”  After  he  had  re¬ 
covered  himself,  the  prisoner 
said,  he  was  kept  in  a  miserable 
condition  for  six  years,  bandied 
from  prison  to  prison  ;  at  length, 
through  the  interference  of  a  be¬ 
nevolent  Russian,  and  when  he 
Was  deserted  by  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  representatives,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  revisal  of  the  corrupt 
proceedings  against  him ;  but 
could  procure  no  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation.  He  regretted  that 
lord  Leveson  Gower  had  not 
fallen  by  his  hand  instead  of  Mr. 
Perceval.  ( A  murmur  of  disap¬ 
probation  in  the  court.)  Consi¬ 
dering  his  treatment  a  national  af¬ 
fair,  he  applied  to  ministers,  and 
had,  for  the  purpose  of  evasion, 
been  referred  from  one  to  another, 
until  he  gave  notice  at  Bow-street 
that  he  would  take  justice  into  his 
own  hands,  when  he  was  told  he 
might  do  his  worst.  He  had  pre¬ 
sented  petitions  to  the  prince  re¬ 
gent.— He  was  obliged  to  the  at- 
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torney-general  and  the  court  for 
setting  aside  the  plea  of  his  in¬ 
sanity  urged  by  his  counsel,  and 
could  assure  them,  whenever  he 
should  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  he  should  be  adjudged 
innocent  of  the  wilful  murder  of 
Mr.  Perceval.  That  he  perished 
by  his  hand  he  admitted  ;  but  to 
constitute  felony,  there  must  be 
malice  prepense — the  wilful  inten¬ 
tion, — which  had  not  been  pro¬ 
ved.  In  this  case  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  property,  his  family 
ruined,  and  his  mind  tortured 
through  the  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment  agents  ;  and  he  was  now 
to  answer  with  his  life,  because 
Mr.  Perceval  chose  to  patronize 
iniquity,  and  refused  him  redress. 
He  would  sooner  suffer  five  hun¬ 
dred  deaths  than  undergo  again 
what  he  had  done  for  the  last 
eight  years  ;  and  concluded  by 
saying,  “  If  I  am  destined  to  sa¬ 
crifice  my  life,  I  shall  meet  my 
doom  with  conscious  tranquillity  ; 
I  shall  look  forward  to  it  as  the 
w’earv  traveller  looks  for  the  pro¬ 
mised  inn,  where  he  may  repose 
his  wearied  frame,  after  enduring 
the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm. 
Gentlemen,  it  will  now  remain 
between  God  and  your  conscien¬ 
ces,  as  to  what  your  verdict  will 
be.” 

The  prisoner’s  witnesses  were 
then  called:  Anne  Billett  (who 
appeared  deeply  affected)  said, 
that  she  came  up  voluntarily  from 
Southampton,  upoh  reading  an 
account  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval’s  assassination;  knew  the 
prisoner  from  childhood  ;  his 
wife  and  children  reside  at  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  his  father  died  insane  in 
Tichfield  street,  Oxford  road. 
Had  not  seen  the  prisoner  for 


the  last  twelve  months  ;  believed 
him  to  be  deranged  when  he 
spoke  of  his  affairs  ;  never  knew 
him  to  be  under  medical  care— 
Mary  Clark  had  known  the  priso¬ 
ner  since  he  came  from  Russia  \ 
believed  him  to  be  insane  ;  never 
knew  him  to  be  under  restraint. 

- — Mary  Fidges,  his  landlady’s 
(Mrs.  Roberts’)  servant,  in  Mill- 
man-street,  deposed  that  he  had 
lived  two  months  at  her  mistress’s, 
was  very  orderly,  kept  remark¬ 
ably  regular  hours,  and  went  to 
the  Foundling  twice  last  Sunday 
with  her  mistress.  The  evidence 
here  closed  ;  and  sir.  J.  Mans¬ 
field,  havingrecapitulated  the  evi¬ 
dence,  said  that  not  a  single  fact 
was  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  was  disordered  in  his 
mind.  The  jury  withdrew,'  and  re¬ 
turned  in  ten  minutes,  with  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  Guilty;  when  sentence  of 
death  was' passed  on  him  by  the 
recorder. 

The  prisoner  during  the  early 
part  of  the  trial,  requested  and 
obtained  a  chair,  and  amused 
himself  with  the  flowers  on  the 
bar.  In  delivering  his  defence, 
his  manner  was  warm  but  unim¬ 
passioned,  his  delivery  fluent ; 
and  though  he  was  occasionally 
much  affected,  and  wept,  he  be¬ 
trayed  no  embarrassment.  At 
the  conclusion  he  requested  a 
glass  of  water.  He  received  his 
sentence  with  the  most  profound 
awe,  and  was  led  out  of  court 
much  affected  with  his  dreadful 
situation.  The  court  listened  to 
him  throughout  with  great  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man, 
and  indifferently  dressed.  I  he 
marquis  Wellesley,  earl  of  Ux¬ 
bridge,  sir  A.  Paget,  lord  L. 
Gower,  sit  F.  Burdett,  &c.  were 
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subpoenaed  by  the  prisoner,  but 
not  examined. — The  trial  lasted 
eight  hours. 

Dr.  Ford,  the  ordinary  of  New¬ 
gate,  made  several  visits  to  Bel¬ 
lingham  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
He  persisted  in  defending  his 
crime ;  and  on  one  occasion  re¬ 
marked,  that  “  life  had  been  a 
weary  pilgrimage  to  him,  the  bliss 
fleeting  and  illusory,  the  misery 
permanent  and  real ;  in  laying  it 
down  he  had  no  vain  regrets  to 
make.”  About  11  on  Sunday 
night,  Mr.  Butterworth,  booksel¬ 
ler,  of  Fleet-street,  obtained  ac¬ 
cess  to  him,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Newman ;  his  object  appears  to 
have  been  to  interrogate  him  as  an 
acquaintance,  and  pray  with  him. 
He  asked  him  if  any  person  was 
concerned  with  him  in  the  mur¬ 
der;  to  which  he  answered,  “  I  do 
most  solemnly  declare  there  is 
not.”  The  pistols  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  he  bought  at  Mr.  Beck¬ 
with’s  in  Fleet-street.  Mr.  New¬ 
man  then  returned  with  pen  and 
ink.  Mr.  Butterworth  shortly 
after  departed,  and  Bellingham 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
wife. 

My  blessed  Mary,  It  rejoiced 
me  beyond  measure  to  hear  you 
are  likely  to  be  well  provided  for. 
I  am  sure  the  public  at  large  will 
participate  in  and  mitigate  your 
sorrows.  I  assure  you,  my  love, 
my  sincerest  endeavours  have  ever 
been  directed  to  your  welfare.  As 
we  shall  not  meet  any  more  in  this 
world,  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall 
do  so  in  the  world  to  come.  My 


blessing  to  the  boys,  with  kind 
remembrance  to  Miss.  Stevens, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
regard,  in  consequence  of  her  uni? 
form  affection  for  them.  With 
the  purest  of  intentions  it  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  be  thwarted, 
misrepresented,  and  ill-used  in 
life  :  but,  however,  we  feel  a 
happy  prospect  of  compensation 
in  a  speedy  translation  to  life 
eternal.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
more  calm  or  placid  than  I  feel ; 
and  nine  hours  more  will  waft  me 
to  those  happy1  shores  where  bliss 
is  without  alloy. — Your  ever  af¬ 
fectionate —  John  Bellingham.” 

“  Sunday  night,  1 1  o’clock. 

“  Dr.  Ford  will  forward  you  my 
watch,  with  a  guinea  and  note. 
Once  more,  God  be  with  you,  my 
sweet  Mary !  The  public  sym* 
pathize  much  for  me  :  but  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  play  an  anx¬ 
ious  card  in  life.” 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  mark 
more  strongly  the  state  of  the 
man’s  mind,  than  the  following 
note  written  the  same  night  at  \% 
o’clock. 

‘ ‘  Memorandum T welve  o’clock 
— I  lost  my  case  solely  through 
the  conduct  of  my  attorney  and 
counsel,  Mr.  Alley*,  in  not  bring¬ 
ing  my  witnesses  forward  (of 
whom  there  were  more  than  20  :) 
in  consequence  the  judge  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  circumstance,  and 
I  went  of  [on]  the  defence  without 
having  brought  forward  a  single 
friend  :  otherwise  I  must  inevita¬ 
bly  have  been  acquitted. 

J,  Bellingham.” 


*  The  witnesses  subpoenaed  by  Bellingham,  were  not  called  by  his  solicitor 
and  counsel,  who  observed,  that  they  could  only  prove  that  he  had  preferred 
claims  upon  government,  which  no  one  disputed ;  while  their  cross-exami¬ 
nations  would  prove  that,  in  their  belief,  be  was  quite  sane.  Bellingham  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  these  prudent  suggestions, 
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He  then  asked  for  a  crust  of 
bread  ;  lay  down  and  slept  an 
hour,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  gave  the  last  shilling  to  a 
man  named  Walker,  saying  he 
wished  it  was  a  guinea  for  his  at¬ 
tentions  :  he  then  lay  down  and 
slept  till  six  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing* 

The  Execution. — About  six, 
Bellingham  dressed  himself  with 
great  composure,  and  read  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  prayer-book. 
Dr.  Ford  being  announced,  he 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  left 
his  cell  for  the  room  allotted  for 
the  condemned  criminals.  After 
a  few  minutes  spent  in  prayer,  the 
sacrament  was  administered  to 
him  :  after  this  was  ended,  and 
Dr.  Ford  had  prayed  fervently, 
the  prisoner  was  informed  that 
the  sheriffs  were  ready.  He  an¬ 
swered  in  a  firm  tone,  “I  am  per¬ 
fectly  ready  also.”  The  sheriffs 
and  under-sheriffs,  and  their 
friends,  then  proceeded  to  the 
press-yard,  and  the  prisoner  was 
brought  out.  He  descended  into 
the  yard  with  a  firm  and  intrepid 
pace,  and  looking  up,  he  observed 
with  great  coolness,  “  Ah  !  it  rains 
heavily !”  His  face  possessed  the 
same  character  and  colour  as  on 
Friday  during  his  trial — No  emo¬ 
tions  of  fear  or  compunction  were 
visible. — After  he  was  liberated 
from  his  fetters,  he  returned  into 
the  room,  when  most  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  retired  into  another  adjoin¬ 
ing,  at  the  request'  of  the  lord 
mayor,  who,  with  the  sheriffs  and 
five  or  six  other  persons,  went 
into  the  room ;  when  the  following 
communication  took  place  : 

His  dying  declaration . — Mr. 
Sheriff  Birch — “The  public  mind, 
Mr.  Bellingham,  requires  to  be 
satisfied  upon  a  most  important 
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point,  whether  ariy  other  person 
was  in  any  degree  connected  with 
you  in  this  dreadful  deed,  and 
whether  it  was  perpetrated  on  any 
public  ground?’* — Bellingham, 
who  stood  very  firmly,  and  who, 
with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
attentively  and  respectfully  list¬ 
ened  to  what  was  said,  replied  in 
a  firm  tone  of  voice,  “  Certainly 
not.”  Some  one  observed  to  him, 
“  Then  it  was  your  own  affair  ; 
it  was  from  personal  resentment.” 
— Bellingham  appeared  hurt  at 
the  latter  expression ;  and  af¬ 
ter  repeating  the  words  “  per¬ 
sonal  resentment,”  with  an  indig¬ 
nant  or  rather  dignified  tone,  said 
“  I  bore  no  resentment  to  Mr. 
Perceval  as  a  man  ;  and,  as  a 
rtian,  I  am  sorry  for  his  fate.  I 
was  referred  from  minister  to  mi¬ 
nister,  from  office  to  office,  and  at 
length  refused  redress  for  my 
grievances.  It  was  my  own  suf¬ 
ferings  that  caused  the  melan¬ 
choly  event ;  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  warning  to  future  ministers, 
to  attend  to  the  applications  and 
prayers  of  those  who  suffer  by 
oppression.  Had  my  petition 
been  brought  into  parliament,  this 
catastrophe  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  I  am  sorry  for  the  suf¬ 
ferings  I  have  caused  to  Mr. 
Perceval’s  family  and  friends.” — 
Sheriff  Heygate. — “  It  would  be 
right  they  should  know  you  feel 
so  much  regret.” —  Bellingham. — 
“  You  may  communicate  it, — I 
wish  them  to  know  it.” — Sheriff 
Fleygate. — “  I  hope  you  feel 
deep  contrition  for  the  deed.” 
Upon  which  the  prisoner  (assum¬ 
ing  an  attitude  of  considerable 
dignity)  said,  “  I  hope,  sir,  I  feel 
as  a  man  ought  to  do.” — Sheriff' 
Heygate. — “  You  know,  that  to 
take  away  the  life  of  a  man  un- 
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lawfully,  is  a  heinous  crime  ” — 
Bellingham. — “  The  Scriptures, 
you  know,  sir,  say  that.” — A  gen¬ 
tleman  present  said,  “  I  hope  you 
have  made  your  peace  with  God, 
and  that  by  your  repentance  you 
wall  meet  the  Almighty  with  a 
pure  soul.” — Bellingham. — “  No 
one  can  presume  to  do  that,  sir. 
No  mortal  can  be  pure  in  his 
sight  ;  only  our  Saviour  went 
from  this  world  into  his  presence 
with  a  pure  spirit.” 

Here  he  seemed  desirous  of 
quitting  the  room  to  meet  his 
fate,  and,  turning  to  the  sheriffs, 
with  a  mild  but  firm  tone,  said, 
“  Gentlemen,  I  am  quite  ready 
upon  which  the  ordinary  of  New¬ 
gate  looked  at  his  watch  and  said, 
“  We  have  ten  minutes  more.” 
The  executioner  bound  his  hands, 
during  which  he  said  to  one  of 
them,  “  Do  every  thing  properly, 
that  I  may  not  suffer  more  than 
is  necessary.”  To  another,  “Draw 
the  cord  tighter  ;  I  wish  not  to 
have  the  power  of  offering  resist¬ 
ance.”  He  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and 
a  confident  and  calm  air  :  he 
looked  about  him  a  little  rapidly  ; 
but  he  had  no  air  of  triumph. 
Some  of  the  mob  huzzaed  him, 
but  it  escaped  his  notice.  On 
the  cap  being  put  over  his  face, 
which  he  at  first  objected  to,  but 
afterwards  acquiesced  in, he  prayed 
fervently  with  Dr.  Ford,  adding 
in  reply  to  an  interrogatory,  that 
“  he  thanked  God  for  having  en- 
abled  him  to  meet  his  fate  with  so 
much  fortitude  and  resignation.” 
The  executioner  then  retired  ;  a 
perfect  silence  ensued ;  the  clock 
struck  eight  ;  and  while  it  was 
striking  the  seventh  time,  the 
clergyman  and  Bellingham  fer¬ 


vently  praying,  the  supporters  of 
the  internal  square  of  the  scaffold 
were  struck  away,  and  Bellingham 
dropped  !  The  body  hung  till 
nine  o’clock,  when  it  was  Con¬ 
veyed  in  a  cart,  and  covered  with 
a  sack,  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  hos¬ 
pital.  Bellingham,  in  all  his  con¬ 
versations  with  Dr.  Ford,  gloried 
in  the  act  for  which  he  suffered. 
He  wound  up  all  his  answers  by 
expressing  a  hope,  that  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Perceval  would  prove  a 
warning  to  men  in  power,  not  to 
neglect  the  claims  of  injured  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  and  he  exulted  in  the 
success  of  his  efforts  to  revenge 
his  own  injuries.  Some  of  the 
public,  prints  have  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  that  his  letter  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Bow-street,  did  not  ex¬ 
cite  suspicion  of  his  purpose,  and 
occasion  his  arrest  ;  but  it  was  so 
ambiguous,  that  wre  wonder  not 
that  his  threat  of  executing  jus¬ 
tice  himself,  was  not  interpreted 
to  be  assassination.  Then  the 
strange  medium  through  which  he 
called  attention  (the  Bow-street 
magistracy)  might  almost  justify 
a  belief  of  insanity.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  will  bear  us  out  in  the 
opinion  :  “  The  purport  of  the 

present  is,  therefore,  once  more 
to  solicit  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
through  your  medium,  to  let  what 
is  right  and  proper  be  done  in  my 
instance,  which  is  all  I  require. 
Should  this  reasonable  request  be 
finally  denied,  I  shall  then  feel 
justified  in  executing  justice  my¬ 
self  ;  in  which  case  I  shall  be 
ready  to  argue  the  merits  of  so 
reluctant  a  measure  with  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  attorney-general,  where- 
ever  and  whenever  I  may  be 
called  upon  so  to  do.  In  the 
hopes  of  averting  so  abhorrent 
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but  compulsive  an  alternative,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  sirs,  &c. 

J.  Bellingham. 

To  the  magistrates  of  Bom- street 
office.'’ 

Private  memoirs  of  the  assassin* 
— John  Bellingham  was  a>  native 
of  St.  Neots  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  was  born  about  1771.  His 
father  was  a  land  surveyor  and 
miniature  painter :  his  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Scarbrow,  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  country 
gentleman,  of  St.  Neots,  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances.  They 
were  married  in  1768  or  1769  in 
London,  and  had  two  children ; 
their  eldest,  Mary,  a  dress-maker, 
and  a  wrell-disposed  young  wo¬ 
man,  died  unmarried ;  John  was 
their  second  child.  The  father 
purchased  a  house  at  St.  Neots, 
and  resided  in  it  till  about  1775, 
when  he  returned  to  London,  and 
lived  in  Tichfield-street,  Oxford- 
street.  In  1779,  he  discovered 
marks  of  mental  derangement, 
and  was  placed  in  St.  Luke’s  hos¬ 
pital.  At  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month  he  returned  home  as  in¬ 
curable,  and  died  soon  after.  At 
the  age  of  14  the  assassin  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr. 
Love,  a  jeweller,  a  man  of  excel¬ 
lent  character,  in  Whitechapel. 
Here  he  was  first  very  perverse 
and  troublesome,  and  at  last  ran 
away  from  his  master.  His  mo¬ 
ther’s  sister,  Mary,  had  married 
William  Daw,  esq.  many  years 
clerk  of  the  king’s  silver  in  the 
Court  of  common  pleas.  His  mo¬ 
ther’s  property  did  not  produce 
5dl.  annually,  and  having  two 
children  to  bring  up,  she  could 
do  but  little  for  them  ;  but  Mr. 
Daw  possessing  a  very  good  in¬ 
dependent  income,  was  continu¬ 
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ally  pestered  by  the  mother  to  do 
something  for  him.  At  length, 
in  1786,  Mr.  Daw  expended  mo¬ 
ney  in  fitting  him  out  for  the  East 
Indies  ;  in  the  spring  of  1787,  he 
sailed  as  a  subaltern,  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  on  board  their 
ship  the  Heartwell,  which,  on  her 
outward  passage,  was  wrecked  in 
the  month  of  May  off  Bona  Vista, 
one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands. 
Being  thus  prevented  pursuing 
the  voyage,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  got  back  to  England.  Mr. 
Daw,  by  this  misfortune,  not  only 
lost  all  he  had  expended  on  his 
account,  but  felt  himself  again 
burthened  with  him  ;  and,  after 
much  entreaty,  he  was  induced  to 
advance  a  pretty  large  sum, 
which  enabled  him  to  take  the 
shop  of  a  tin-plate-worker  in  Ox¬ 
ford-street.  During  his  residence 
here  his  house  got  on  fire,  not 
Without  suspicion  falling  on  Bel¬ 
lingham  himself :  the  damage 
done  was  not  great,  but  he  took 
occasion  to  report  that  he  had 
lost  a  great  many  bank-notes: 
this  did  not  obtain  any  credit 
with  Mr.  Daw.  In  March  1794, 
he  became  bankrupt,  and  was 
gazetted  of  Oxford-street,  tin¬ 
plate-worker.  His  creditors  were 
not  sufficiently  well  satisfied  with 
either  his  report  of  the  fire,  or 
his  conduct,  to  grant  him  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  nor  did  he  ever  obtain 
one  under  this  commission.  It 
was  after  this  period,  and  not 
till  after,  that  he  was  received  in¬ 
to  a  merchant’s  counting-house, 
where  he  formed  connexions  ;  and 
his  employers  were  induced  to 
commission  him  beyond  seas. 
Archangel  was  his  first  and  chief 
place  of  business,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  three  years.  Having  form- 
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ed  a  connexion  with  Mr.  Dorbe- 
ker  &  Co.  of  Archangel,  in  the 
timber  line,  he  returned  to  En¬ 
gland,  and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  merchants  of  Hull  for 
the  supply  of  timber,  to  the 
amount  of  12,000/.  for  which  bills 
were  accordingly  accepted  and 
paid,  but  produce  to  the  value  of 
4000/.  only  was  obtained.  In  the 
mean  while  his  partner  became  a 
bankrupt,  the  vessels  returned  in 
ballast,  and  Bellingham,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Hull,  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  On  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  liberty  he  returned 
to  Archangel,  and,  as  appears  by 
his  memorial,  he  was  arrested  for 
debt  by  one  Solomon  Van  Brie- 
men,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  many  months. 
He  accused  the  Russian  judges 
of  corruption,  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  English  consul, 
and  lord  L.  Gower  ambassador, 
as  a  British  subject ;  but  they, 
finding  that  his  arrest  was  legal, 
declined  interfering.  He  after¬ 
wards  repaired  to  England,  full 
of  complaints  against  the  Russian 
government.  It  was  in  Ireland 
where  he  married  Miss  Marv- 
Anne  Neville,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Neville,  merchant  and  ship- 
broker,  formerly  of  Newry,  but 
now  of  Dublin.  His  mother  died 
at  Liverpool  in  1803.  His  aunt, 
Mrs.  Daw,  who  lived  in  Bromp- 
ton-row,  and  died  in  December 
1804,  left,  by  will,  400/.  to  the 
assassin.  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  Liverpool,  where  he  commen¬ 
ced  business  as  an  insurance  bro¬ 
ker  ;  whilst  his  wife  pursued  that 
of  a  milliner.  He  continued  at 
intervals  to  present  memorials  to 
the  British  government,  requiring 
to  be  indemnified  for  his  losses, 


on  the  ground  of  his  being  & 
British  subject,  and  that  lie  had 
suffered  by  the  injustice  of  Rus¬ 
sian  individuals ;  but  was  told 
that  they  could  not  interfere  : 
general  Gascoyne  returned  a  simi¬ 
lar  answer  to  an  application  of 
this  kind.  It  is  said  that  he 
would  have  shot  Mr.  Ryder,  or 
lord  Leveson  Gower,  had  either 
of  them  presented  themselves  be¬ 
fore  him.  To  sir  W.  Curtis  he 
answered,  “  I  have  been  fourteen 
days  in  making  up  my  mind  to 
the  deed  ;  but  never  could  accom¬ 
plish  it  until  this  moment.”  On 
the  morning  of  the  assassination, 
he  went  with  a  lady  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  museum  ;  he  parted  with  her 
between  four  and  five,  and  went 
down  immediately  to  the  house  of 
commons,  without  having  dined, 
and  with  his  pistols  loaded.  He 
was  so  anxious  not  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  failure  of  his  wea¬ 
pons,  that  after  he  had  bought  his 
pistols,  for  which  he  gave  four 
guineas,  he  went  to  Primrose- 
Hill  to  try  how  they  would  go 
off. — Bellingham  was  a  mere  ad¬ 
venturer  ;  he  never  had  any  ca¬ 
pital  of  his  own  ;  and  when  in 
Russia,  drew  upon  British  mer¬ 
chants  for  10,000/.  but  never 
made  any  shipments.  He  lived 
upon  indifferent  terms  with  his 
wife,  who  still  keeps  a  milliner’s 
shop  in  Liverpool,  and  is  much 
respected.  He  has  been  several 
times  upon  the  point  of  separating 
from  her ;  and  seldom  visited  her 
but  for  the  purpose  of  possessing 
himself  of  the  little  money  she 
had  gained  by  her  industry.  He 
has  left  three  children. 

It  has  been  stated  that  after  the 
body,  of  Bellingham  was  opened, 
the  heart  continued  to  perform  its 
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functions,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
be  alive  for  four  hours  after  he 
was  laid  open.  The  expanding 
and  contracting  powers  continued 
perceptible  tili  one  o’clock  in  the 
day — a  proof  of  the  steady,  undis¬ 
mayed  character  which  he  pre¬ 
served  to  the  last  gasp.  It  is  said 
of  some  men,  that  the  heart  dies 
within  them  ;  but  here,  the  en¬ 
ergies  remained  when  life  was 
extinct. 


JUNE. 

2st  The  Installation  of  the 
knights  lately  added  to  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  took  place  in 
the  usual  form.  Early  in  the 
morning,  several  troops  of  the 
horse-guards  were  posted  in  de¬ 
tachments  in  the  avenues  leading 
to  Westminster-abbey.  Parties 
of  the  foot-guards  were  posted 
within  the  abbey,  and  every  pre¬ 
paration  suited  to  the  occasion 
was  made.  At  about  10  o’clock 
the  persons  connected  with  the 
ceremony,  met  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  at  eleven  the  proces¬ 
sion  commenced  in  the  following 
order : — 

Six  ushers,  with  wands. 

The  drums  of  his  majesty’s 
household. 

The  serjeant  trumpeter  with  his 
mace. 

Squires  of  the  knights  elect. 
Knights  elect,  and  the  proxies  of 
those  who  were  absent  ;  wear¬ 
ing  the  surcoat,  and  girt  with 
the  sword  of  the  order  ;  carry¬ 
ing  the  mantle  on  the  right 
arm,  and  bare-headed. 

The  squires  of  the  knights  com¬ 
panions,  wearing  black  welvet 
caps. 
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The  knights  companions,  in  their 
full  costume. 

The  duke  of  York,  as  grand  mas¬ 
ter,  attended  by  his  aids-de- 
camp  in  uniform. 

The  pursuivants  and  javelin  men, 
closing  the  procession. 

The  procession  moved  under  a 
temporary  boarded  covering  from 
the  prince’s  chamber  to  the  south¬ 
east  door  of  the  abbey,  passed 
down  the  aisle,  crossed  by  the 
west-end,  and  then  turned  through 
the  great  transept  of  the  abbey  to 
Henry  the  seventh’s  chapel,  where 
the  ceremony  was  gone  through 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Temporary  ranges  of  seats  had 
been  erected  among  the  monu¬ 
ments,  and  they  were  filled  with 
handsome  and  well-dressed  fe¬ 
males.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  and  at  the  back  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  two  galleries  were  erected 
for  the  friends  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  for  ladies  of  distinc¬ 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony, 
the  procession  returned  in  the 
same  order  as  before  ;  the  newly 
created  Knights  wearing  their 
hats  and  plumes. 

The  Order  of  the  Bath  is  now 
extended  to  fifty  Knights,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sovereign  and  the  Grand 
Master. 

Last  week,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  accidents  on 
record,  in  the  history  of  collier¬ 
ies,  took  place  at  Felling  near 
Gateshead,  Durham,  in  the  mine 
belonging  to  Mr.  Brandling,  the 
member  for  Newcastle,  which  was 
the  admiration  of  the  district,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  ventilation 
and  arrangements.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  workmen  were  be¬ 
low,  the  second  set  having  gone 
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down  before  the  first  came  up, 
when  a  double  blast  of  hydrogen 
gas  took  place,  and  set  the  mine 
on  fire,  forcing  up  such  a  volume 
of  smoke  as  darkened  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  scat¬ 
tered  an  immense  quantity  of 
small  coal  from  the  upper  shaft. 
In  the  calamity,  93  men  and  boys 
perished,  the  remains  of  86  of 
whom  are  still  in  the  mine,  which 
continues  unapproachable. 
grj  Yesterday  morning,  a  lit-* 
tie  before  eight  o’clock,  a 
man,  of  very  gentlemanly  appear¬ 
ance,  dressed  in  black  silk  stock¬ 
ings,  black  small-clothes,  marcel- 
la  waistcoat,  and  dressing* gown, 
a  white  night-cap  on  his  head, 
and  carrying  a  small  poker  on  his 
left  arm,  walked  through  St. 
James’s  Park.  His  uncommon 
appearance  attracted  a  number  of 
followers.  He  proceeded  to  York- 
house,  and  knocked  at  the  door  ; 
the  porter,  observing  his  strange 
appearance,  did  not  open  the 
door  ;  however,  he  repeated  his 
knock  with  a  degree  of  conse¬ 
quence,  which  induced  the  porter 
to  open  the  door.  He  then  pre¬ 
sented  a  letter  for  the  duke  of 
York,  observing,  that  it  was  upon 
state  affairs,  and  it  must  be  given 
to  his  royal  highness  directly. 
The  porter  told  him  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  deliver  the  letter  to  his 
royal  highness  immediately,  but 
he  should  have  it.  very  shortly ; 
with  which  the  other  appeared 
satisfied,  observing,  he  should  call 
again  about  ten  o’clock.  He  then 
left  York-house,  and,  proceeded 
along  the  park,  the  crowd  in¬ 
creasing. 

^  Murder. — On  Tuesday 

last,  the  2d  current,  cap- 

Cj  1 


tain  Charles  Monro,  late  of  the 
42d  regiment,  and  Robert  Fer¬ 
guson,  ship  carpenter,  both  re¬ 
siding  at  Inverbreaky  Ferry,  pa¬ 
rish  of  Resolis,  Scotland,  having 
met  at  a  neighbouring  workshop, 
a  trifling  dispute  arose  between 
them.  After  a  little  altercation, 
Ferguson  pulled  a  large  knife  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  plunged  it  into 
captain  Munro’s  side.  Dr.  M’Do- 
nald  at  Cromarty,  who  was  imme¬ 
diately  called,  dressed  the  wTound 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  tender¬ 
ness,  and  afforded  every  possible 
assistance,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ; 
the  wound  was  mortal,  and  next 
evening,  about  twenty-eight  hours 
after  receiving  the  cruel  stab,  the 
captain  died.  Upon  perpetrating 
the  atrocious  deed,  the  base  as* 
sassin  attempted  to  elude  the  vio¬ 
lated  laws  of  his  country  by  ab¬ 
sconding.  In  consequence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  exertions  of  captain 
Mackenzie  of  Newhall,  whose 
activity  on  this  occasion  merits 
the  highest  praise,  the  miscreant 
was  taken  on  the  same  evening, 
and  lodged  early  next  morning 
in  the  jail  of  Tain.  Capt,  Munro 
has  left  an  indigent  widow  and  a 
numerous  helpless  family  to  de¬ 
plore  his  premature  and  cruel 
death. 

Attempt  at  Assassina-  _  , 
tion. — Mr.  Burrows,  a  hay  * 
salesman,  residing  at  Appleton, 
was  suddenly  attacked  in  his 
chaise,  near  his  residence,  by 
Thomas  Bowler,  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  who  discharged  a  blun¬ 
derbuss  at  him,  and  lodged  the 
contents  (slugs)  in  his  neck  and 
body.  The  following  testimony 
of  a  blacksmith  at  Appleton  gives 
the  whole  case.  The  assassin, 
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who  is  a  man  seventy  years  of 
age,  called  at  the  smith’s  shop,  on 
horseback,  at  five  o’clock  on  Sa¬ 
turday  morning,  accompanied  by 
his  grandson,  and  produced  a 
blunderbuss,  which  he  asked 
leave  to  make  the  lock  secure  to 
go  off,  as  he  wanted  to  shoot  a 
mad  dog.  After  he  had  done 
something  to  the  lock,  he  left  the 
piece  in  the  shop,  having  described 
it  as  being  loaded,  and  walked  by 
the  side  of  the  canal,  whilst  his 
grandson  led  his  horse  about  the 
road.  The  canal  path  command¬ 
ed  a  view  of  Burrows*  residence, 
and  after  walking  there  nearly 
two  hours,  he  returned  to  the 
smith’s  shop,  when  Burrows  was 
approaching  it,  and  having  taken 
up  the  blunderbuss,  he  met  him 
and  presented  it,  when  Burrows 
called  out,  “  For  God’s  sake  don’t 
shoot  me,”  and  inclined  his  head 
upon  -his  legs.  The  assassin, 
however,  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
Burrows  fell,  when  the  former 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off. 
The  situation  of  the  wounded 
man  is  very  precarious ;  four  slugs 
have  been  extracted  from  his 
neck  and  head,  but  there  are 
others  in  the  body,  one  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  lodged  near 
the  blade-bone.  There  are  some 
favourable  symptoms,  and  some 
hopes  are  entertained  that  his  life 
will  be  saved.  Mr.  Wood,  a 
coal-merchant,  pursued  the ,  as¬ 
sassin  as  far  as  Bushy  Heath, 
near  Watford,  and  police-officers 
have  scoured  the  country.  The 
cause  of  the  diabolical  act  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  some  family 
jealousies.  The  parties  had  a 
litigation  about  a  month  since, 
when  high  words  arose,  but  they 
had  since  been  apparent  good 


friends. — Bowler  has  since  been 
apprehended,  tried,  and  executed. 

Plymouth . — This  morn¬ 
ing  at  three  o’clock  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  three 
places  at  once,  in  the  rope-house 
of  the  royal  dock -yard  at  this 
port,  which  raged  with  great  fury 
for  several  hours,  and  entirely 
consumed  some  of  the  machinery, 
and  the  roof  of  that  noble  build¬ 
ing  ;  but  by  the  exertion  of  the 
different  regiments  in  garrison, 
and  dock-yard  men,  it  was  at 
length  got  under,  with  the  aid  of 
the  ponderous  fire-engines  of  the 
dock-yard.  As  the  wind  blew 
hard  at  E.  and  the  fire  broke  out 
on  the  weather  side  in  three 
places,  and  where  neither  fire  or 
candle,  or  light  of  any  sort,  is 
ever  used,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  having  been  perpetrated  by 
some  incendiary  or  incendiaries, 
and  had  it  not  been  discovered, 
providentially,  when  it  was,  the 
vital  interests  of  this  country 
might  have  been  nearly  destroy¬ 
ed,  as  the  opposite  store-houses 
contained  1000  barrels  of  tar  and 
1000  tons  of  hemp,  &c.  and  very 
large  piles  of  heavy  timber.  The 
windows  of  those  store-houses 
were  scorched,  but  by  the  timely 
and  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
troops  and  all  ranks  of  people, 
the  intended  mischief  was  pre¬ 
vented.  Various  conjectures  are 
afloat  as  to  the  cause  of  this  con¬ 
flagration,  but  at  present  all  is 
conjecture  and  surmise. 

The  grand  church  of  St.  John, 
at  Malta,  has  the  railings  and 
ballustrades  before  the  altar  of 
massive  silver,  and  when  Buona¬ 
parte  took  possessionof  the  island, 
these  ballustrades  and  railings 
were  painted  to  resemble  maho - 
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gany;  by  this  device  the  rapacious 
sacrilegist  was  deceived,  but  he 
deprived  the  church  of  its  silver 
lamps  and  other  ornaments.  This 
secret  did  not  transpire  till  some 
few  months  since,  when  it  was 
made  known  to  the  present  go¬ 
vernor  (General  Oakes),  and  mea¬ 
sures  are  now  taking  to  give  this 
superb  edifice  its  pristine  splen¬ 
dour. 

The  atrocious  practice 
of  stealing  arms  has  been 
lately  carried  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire.  On  Wednesday  se’nnight 
a  number  of  persons,  about  seven 
or  eight,  went  undisguised  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Milnes,  in  Horbury, 
and  rousing  him  from  his  sleep, 
demanded  entrance.  Mr.  Milnes 
not  appearing  inclined  to  obey, 
they  threatened  if  he  did  not  in¬ 
stantly  open  the  door  they  would 
immediately  force  it.  Mr.  Milnes, 
finding  he  could  make  no  availing 
resistance,  gave  them  admittance. 
They  then  insisted  upon  having 
his  fire-arms  ;  but  on  being  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  had  none,  they  de¬ 
manded  money  and  refreshment : 
he  then  gave  them  some  silver, 
and  bread,  cheese,  and  beer.  They 
then  requested  that  he  would  al¬ 
low  them  to  take  some  to  some 
poor  fellows,  who  they  said  were 
watching  at  a  distance  ;  with  this 
requisition  he  thought  it  also  pru¬ 
dent  to  comply,  and  they  then  ci¬ 
villy  took  their  leave  of  him.  On  ' 
Sunday  night  following,  these  de¬ 
predators  made  a  further  attack 
on  several  houses  at  Notherton, 
(a  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Horbury)  where  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  seven  or  eight  stand 
of  arms  ;  and  upon  this  occasion 
they  behaved  with  peculiar  atro¬ 


city,  by  wantonly  firing  several 
musket  balls  into  one  of  the 
houses.  The  success  of  these 
nocturnal  depredators  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  is  the  more  remarkable,  as, 
on  the  day  before,  (Saturday)  the 
chief  constable  of  the  district, 
and  the  constable  of  Horbury, 
had  received  directions  to  receive 
the  fire-arms  of  such  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  as  were  disposed  to  give 
them  up,  and  which  they  carried 
into  effect  the  same  day.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  readily  gave  up 
their  arms  to  the  custody  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  but  some  few 
refused.  The  constables  were 
much  hooted  and  abused  by  the 
populace  whilst  they  were  exe¬ 
cuting  this  duty,  and  one  of  the 
mob  had  the  effrontery  to  take 
from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  mus¬ 
ket  balls,  which  he  threw  into  the 
air,  exclaiming,  “  Here  are  hail¬ 
stones  for  you.”  It  is  said  there 
is  a  person  in  Horbury  employed 
in  casting  these  leaden  messengers 
of  death.  Every  article  of  lead, 
such  as  pumps,  water-spouts,  &c., 
which  can  be  readily  conveyed 
away,  is  constantly  disappearing. 
The  glaring  violation  of  the  laws 
of  society  and  of  private  property, 
evinced  in  these  nocturnal  visits, 
though  an  evil  of  great  magnitude, 
is,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  more  atrocious  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  these  instruments 
of  death  are  collected. 

On  Thursday  night  last,  the 
same  system  of  depredation  was 
pursued  at  Osset,  about  a  mile 
from  Horbury.  At  half  past 
twelve  a  party  of  men,  consisting 
of  about  twelve  persons,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Butter¬ 
field,  and  demanded  his  fire-arms, 
threatening  him  with  instant  death  * 
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if  he  hesitated ;  at  two  other 
houses  they  fired  two  musket  balls 
through  the  door.  This  lawless 
banditti  then  went  down  the  com- 
mon,  where  they  entered  every 
house  likely  to  contain  arms,  and 
insisted  upon  their  being  deliver¬ 
ed  up,  threatening  to  shoot  the 
owners  if  the  least  delay  was  ma¬ 
nifested.  These  depredators  were 
armed  with  muskets  and  pistols. 
They  obtained  on  this  occasion, 
about  six  stand  of  arms. 

It  is  a  singular  historical  fact, 
that  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  also  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  assassin  : — In  the 
year  1657,  Robert  Perceval,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  P. 
Perceval,  Knt.  dreamed,  “  that  he 
saw  his  own  spectre,  bloody  and 
ghastly,  and  was  so  shocked  at 
the  sight,  that  he  swooned  away.” 
Soon  after  communicating  the 
particulars  to  his  uncle,  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Smithwell,  he  was  found  in 
the  Strand  murdered. 

Sale  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh' $ 
library. — Tuesday  was  quite  an 
epoch  in  bookselling ;  for  at  no 
time,  and  in  no  country,  did  books 
bring  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  knocked  down,  by  Mr. 
Evans,  at  Roxburgh-house. — To 
enumerate  all  the  rarities  sold  on 
that  day,  would  exceed  the  limits 
that  we  can  spare  for  the  article  ; 
but  we  shall  extract  from  the  -ca¬ 
talogue  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the 
lots,  and  add  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  : — 

Romances. — “  No.  6292 .  II 
Deeameroni  di  Boccacio,  fol.  M. 
C.  Edit.  Prim.  Venet.  Valdarfer, 
1471.” 

Of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  this 
celebrated  edition. of  the  Decame¬ 
ron,  it  wall  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 


say,  that  no  other  perfect  copy  is 
yet  known  to  exist,  after  all  the 
fruitless  researches  of  more  than 
300  years.  It  was  bought  by  the 
marquis  of  Blandford  for  2260 1. ; 
being  the  largest  sum  ever  given 
for  a  single  volume. 

“  No.  6348.  The  Bokeofthe 
Fayt  of  Armes  and  of  Chyvalrye, 
fol.  blue  Turkey,  gilt  leaves,  very 
rare.  Caxton,  1479.” 

Bought  by  Mr.  Nornaville  for 
S361. 

“  No.  6349.  The  veray  trew 
History  of  the  valiant  Knight  Ja¬ 
son,  fol.  Russia.  Andewarpe, 
by  Gerard  Leea,  1492.” 

Of  this  very  rare  edition  no 
other  copy  is  known.  Bought  by 
the  duke  ofDevonshire  for  94/.10j. 

“  No.  6350.  The  Recuyell  of 
the-Histories  of  Troye,  by  Raolue 
le  Fevre,  translated  and  printed 
by  William  Caxton,  fol.  B.  M. 
Colen  1473.” 

This  matchless  copy  of  the  first 
book  printed  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  belonged  to  Elizabeth 
Gray,  Queen  of  Edw'ard  IV. 
Bought  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
for  1060/.  10s. 

.  “  No.  6353.  The  most  Pyti- 
full  History  of  the  Noble  Appo- 
lyn,  King  of  Thyre,  4to.  M.  G.  L. 
very  rare.  W.  de  Worde,  1519.” 

Bought  by  Mr.  Nornaville  for 

1151.  10$. 

“  No.  6360.  The  History  of 
Blanchardyn  and  the  Princes  Eg- 
lantyne,  fol.  red  mor.  Caxton.” 

Of  this  book  there  is  no  other 
copy  known  to  exist.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  imperfect  at  the 
end.  Bought  by  earl  Spencer  for 
215/.  5s. 

The  day’s  sale  amounted  to 
5035/.  7s. 

Earl  Spencer  was  the  competi- 
*  E 
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tor  with  the  marquis  of  Blandford, 
the  fortunate  purchaser,  for  the 
Decameron  of  Boccacio.  The 
marquis  proposed  starting  with 
five  guineas,  but  lord  Spencer  put 
it  in  at  100/.  When  the  marquis 
bid  the  last  10/.  lord  S.  said,  “  I 
bow  to  you.”  The  engagement 
was  very  fierce,  and  at  its  termi¬ 
nation  there  was  a  general  huzza  ! 
Presently  after,  the  marquis  of¬ 
fered  his  hand  to  lord  S.  saying 
“  We  are  good  friends  still  ?”  His 
lordship  replied,  “  Perfectly — In¬ 
deed,  I  am  obliged  to  you.”  “So 
am  I  to  you/'  said  the  marquis, 
“  therefore  the  obligation  is  mu¬ 
tual.’'  He  declared  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  gone  as  far 
as  5000/.  Before,  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  copy  of  the  same  edi¬ 
tion,  but  it  wanted  five  leaves  ; 
“  for  which  five  leaves,”  as  lord 
S.  observed,  “  he  might  be  said 
to  have  given  2260 /.” 

Nightly  Watch. — A  bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  nightly 
watch  in  Westminster,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  is  now 
in  its  progress  through  parliament. 
It  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  the  number  of  watchmen  in 
every  parish  shall  be  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  to  every  60  houses, 
and  that  there  shall  be  one  patrole 
to  every  twelve  watchmen  :  the 
watchmen  to  have  their  regular 
beats,  and  the  patroles  to  peram¬ 
bulate  the  parish,  superintend  the 
watchmen,  inspect  the  ale-houses, 
and  the  state  of  the  lamps,  and 
report  upon  these  and  all  other 
occurrences  of  the  night,  to  the 
constables  at  the  watch-house, 
where  they  are  to  be  kept  entered 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Another  clause  provides 
for  the  division  of  the  night  into 


two  watches,  and  that  one  half  of' 
the  watchmen  shall  be  on  duty  in 
each  watch,  which  they  are  to 
take  alternately  :  the  hours  of 
watching  in  the  winter  months,  to 
be  not  later  than  from  eight  in 
the  evening  to  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
from  nine  in  the  evening  to  six  in 
the  morning  ;  and  in  the  summer 
from  nine  to  five.  A  copy  of  the 
book  of  entries  kept  at  the  watch- 
house,  to  be  transmitted  every 
morning  to  the  police-office  of  the 
district ;  and  abstracts  of  all  such 
reports  to  be  made  out  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  transmitted  to 
the  head  office  in  Bow-street. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Se¬ 
cretary  for  the  Home  Department 
to  divide  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
to  which  it  extends,  into  eight  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  to  assign  each  of  such 
districts  to  one  of  the  police  offi¬ 
ces  established  by  the  act  of  the 
32d  of  the  king ;  which  offices 
shall  every  night  send  round  one 
or  more  of  their  principal  officers 
to  superintend  and  report  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  constables  and 
watchmen.  A  person  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Bow-street,  with  a  sa¬ 
lary  of  200/.  a  year,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  digesting  and  arranging 
the  reports  and  abstracts  from  the 
different  parishes,  and  transmit¬ 
ting  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office.  Another  clause 
precludes  police  officers  from  re¬ 
ceiving  any  reward  on  conviction 
of  offenders,  by  act  of  parliament ; 
but  to  be  rewarded  at  discretion 
of  magistrates,  for  their  activity 
and  vigilance.  Magistrates  au¬ 
thorized  to  cause  the  execution 
of  search-wrarrants  for  stolen 
goods,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
The  act  of  the  51st  of  the  king, 
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for  the  more  effectual  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
to  be  extended  to  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  liberties.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  every  hackney-coach  to  be 
painted  on  the  pannel. 

15  th  Chester. — -This  day  Jo¬ 

seph  Thompson,  and  John 
Temples,  found  guilty  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  commission  held  for  this 
county,  on  the  25th  ult.  for  the 
trial  of  the  rioters,  were  executed, 
pursuant  to  their  sentences,  at  the 
new  drop,  behind  the  city  goal. 

Manchester. - About  twelve 

o’clock  on  Saturday  the  awful 
sentence  of  the  law  was  put  in 
execution  upon  the  eight  persons 
condemned  at  the  last  special  as¬ 
size  at  Lancaster,  viz.  James 
Smith,  Thomas  Kerfoot,  John 
Fletcher,  and  Abraham  Charlson, 
for  burning,  &c.  Messrs.  Wroe  & 
Duncough’s  weaving-mill  at  West 
Houghton  ;  John  Howorth,  John 
Lee,  and  Thomas  Hoyle,  for 
breaking  into  the  house  of  John 
Holland,  in  this  town,  and  steal¬ 
ing  bread,  cheese,  &c. ;  and  Han¬ 
nah  Smith  for  high-way  robbery, 
by  stealing  potatoes  at  Bank  Top, 
in  this  town.  Their  conduct 
throughout  confinement,  mani¬ 
fested  the  greatest  indifference 
and  unconcern,  as  to  the  awful 
state  in  which  they  were  placed  ; 
and  all  the  pathetic  exhortations 
of  the  reverend  the  chaplain  were 
frequently  repeated  before  signs 
of  repentance  appeared.  Before 
being  turned  off,  however,  they 
became  penitent,  and  confessed 
their  offences. 

1 6  th  Saturday  nine  men  were 

put  on  shore  at  Sandgate, 
out  of  a  schooner  which  had 
picked  them  up  at  sea,  they  hav¬ 


ing  made  their  escape  from  the 
prison  of  Verdun,  which  they  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  of  working 
through  the  common  sewer.  The 
original  number  which  escaped  in 
this  way  from  the  prison,  was  48, 
but  on  their  arrival  at  the  sea¬ 
shore,  which  they  accomplished 
in  safety,  and  where  they  had 
procured  a  boat  for  their  purpose, 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  soldiers ;  in  this  extremity,  they 
attempted  to  defend  themselves 
with  some  tomahawks  which  they 
had  found  in  the  boat.  In  the 
contest  12  of  them  were  shot,  27 
made  prisoners,  and  nine  made 
their  escape,  although  every  one 
of  them  were  wounded.  Those 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  it  is 
feared,  will  suffer  severely  for 
their  conduct.  Some  of  them 
have  been  in  prison  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  having 
been  taken  in  a  letter  of  marque 
called  the  Neptune.  One  of  them 
was  a  part  owner  of  this  vessel, 
and  belongs  to  Shields  ;  he  has 
received  a  wound  in  the  leg. 

On  Wednesday  se’nnight  was 
committed  at  the  Town-hall,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Justice 
Williams,  James  Gilson,  first  mate 
of  the  Queen  transport,  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  Patrick  Fitzge¬ 
rald,  a  boy  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  during  a  voyage  to  port 
Mahon,  in  January  last.  This 
murder  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
most  unprovoked  description. 
During  their  voyage,  a  signal  was 
made  to  the  transport,  by  the 
convoying  ship,  to  carry  more 
sail,  which  was  answered  by  the 
former  ;  but  in  lowering  the  pen¬ 
nant  it  became  entangled  in  the 
main  stays,  and  Fitzgerald  was  or¬ 
dered  by  Gilson  to  proceed  aloft 
*e  2  • 
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in  order  to  clear  it.  Fitzgerald, 
unused  to  the  sea,  did  not  execute 
the  task  so  quickly  as  Gilson 
wished,  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  was  directed  to  stand  on  the 
main  top-gallant  yard  for  several 
hours,  by  way  of  punishment. 
The  weather  at  this  time  being 
peculiarly  inclement,  the  boy,  ter¬ 
rified  by  his  situation,  and  shiv¬ 
ering  with  cold,  cried  most  bit¬ 
terly,  when  Gilson  went  up  Kim- 
self  with  a  rope  to  beat  him  ;  but 
the  boy,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid 
him,  lost  his  hold,  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  drowned,  without 
any  effort  being  permitted  to  be 
made  by  Gilson  to  save  his  life, 
either  by  lowering  a  boat,  or  put¬ 
ting  the  helm  about.  Gilson  is 
to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  Admi¬ 
ralty  sessions. 

Singular  phenomenon. — On  the 
1st  of  May,  an  awful  and  singular 
phenomenon  presented  itself,  to 
the  great  alarm  and  consternation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  account. 

Barbadoes,  May  2. — Yesterday 
morning  at  four  o’clock,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  perfectly  clear  and 
light,  but  at  six,  thick  clouds  had 
covered  the  horizon,  from  whence 
issued,  in  torrents  like  rain,  and 
particles  finer  than  sand,  volcanic 
matter;  and  at  eight,  it  was  as 
totally  dark  as  we  ever  recollect 
to  have  seen  the  most  stormy 
night.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  procure  lights,  not  only  in  the 
dwellings  of  families,  but  lanterns 
were  obliged  to  be  used  in  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  street  to  an¬ 
other.  On  the  preceding  night 
however,  it  seems  that  many  per¬ 
sons  heard  sounds  like  those  which 
follow  the  discharging  of  cannon. 


and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
they  clearly  observed  the  flashes 
to  leeward  of  us,  the  same  as  if 
vessels  were  engaged  at  sea ; 
therefore,  as  these  clouds  came 
from  the  northward,  it  is  much 
to  be  dreaded,  that  some  one  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  dismal  effects  of  a 
volcanic  eruption.  This  awful 
state  of  darkness,  continued  until 
20  minutes  past  12  at  noon,  when 
the  glimmerings  of  heaven’s  light 
were  gradually  perceptible,  and 
about  one  o’clock  it  was  so  far 
clear  as  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  about  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  eruptive  matter,  however, 
still  continued,  and,  as  was  the 
case  during  the  whole  time  of  its 
descent,  numerous  flocks  of  ex¬ 
otic  birds  were  heard  warbling  the 
melancholy  note  of  croaking,  as  if 
they  were  messengers  of  past  or 
presages  of  future  evil .  W e  shall, 
in  common  with  our  fellow-inha¬ 
bitants,  feel  extremely  anxious  for 
arrivals  from  the  neighbouring 
islands  ;  should  these  fortunately 
have  escaped  any  convulsion  of 
the  earth,  this  phenomenon  will 
form  a  subject  of  much  philoso¬ 
phical  interest  and  learned  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Sarah  and  Eliza,  P.  , 
Macarthy,  Master,  arrived  1  *  * 
at  Portsmouth  on  Tuesday,  laden 
with  wine,  on  account  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Seven  friars  and  three 
nuns  came  passengers  in  her ; 
they  are  of  the  religious  order  of 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
and  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Va¬ 
lencia  at  the  time  that  place  was 
besieged  by  Suchet,  they  having 
strenuously  exerted  themselves 
during  the  siege  in  opposing  the 
French.  The  friars  wear  a  dress 
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of  coarse  brown  cloth,  with  a  cowl 
affixed,  with  which  they  occasion¬ 
ally  cover  their  heads.  The  nuns 
are  dressed  in  black,  with  long 
black  veils,  which  they  generally 
wear  thrown  over  their  heads,  so 
as  to  leave  their  faces  quite  un¬ 
concealed. 

A  bstract  of  non-resident  and  re¬ 
sident  incumbents.  —  It  appears 
by  the  abstract  of  a  return  of  the 
number  of  non-resident  and  resi¬ 
dent  incumbents  in  England  and 
Wales,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  on  the  28th  ult.  that  the 
number  of 

Incumbents  in  England  and 

Wales,  is  . .  10261 

Of  which  are  resident  •  •  •  •  4421 

Non-resident  from 
exemption....  2671 
Non-residents  by 

licences  . 2114 

Non-residents  not 
included  in  li¬ 
cences  or  ex¬ 
emptions  .  ••••  1017 
Miscellaneous  ca¬ 
ses  of  exemp¬ 
tions  .  38 

Total  non-residents -  5840 

Which  shows  that  of  the 
whole  number  of  in¬ 
cumbents,  the  number 
of  non-residents  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  number  of 
residents .  1419 

.  Q.i  The  commotions  in  the 

lotn.  0 

manufacturing  counties 
were  never  more  alarming  than 
at  present.  Letters,  which  arri¬ 
ved  in  town  yesterday  from  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester,  relate  va¬ 
rious  outrages  recently  committed 
by  the  persons  designated  Lud¬ 
dites.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  even¬ 
ing  they  assembled  in  large 


gangs,  and  proceed  from  house 
to  house,  in  the  small  villages,  in 
search  of  fire  arms,  which  they 
seldom  fail  to  obtain,  as  they  gene¬ 
rally  proceed  on  information.  One 
account  which  we  have  seen  states, 
that  a  gentleman  had  two  guns, 
one  an  old  and  the  other  a  new 
one  :  the  latter  he  was  desirous  of 
preserving,  and  therefore  hid  it 
between  a  mattrass  and  bed. 
A  night  or  two  afterwards,  seve¬ 
ral  armed  men  demanded  admit¬ 
tance  into  his  house  :  which  hav¬ 
ing  obtained,  they  desired  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  fire-arms  on  the 
premises.  The  gentleman  gave 
up  the  old  gun,  as  the  only  one  he 
had ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
them  ;  they  told  him  where  to  find 
the  other,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
him  if  he  delayed  a  moment  to 
obey  them.  The  new  gun  was 
in  consequence  resigned.  The 
churches  are  every  where  plun¬ 
dered  for  lead,  to  be  converted 
into  bullets. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  on  Thursday  night,  Mr. 
Nadin,  assisted  by  a  picquet  of 
military,  took  into  custody  (and 
seized  the  papers  of)  thirty-eight 
persons  unlawfully  assembled  at  a 
public-house,  in  Ancoat’s-lane, 
Manchester.  They  stated  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  meeting  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  for  peace 
and  parliamentary  reform,  but 
their  papers  and  books  appeared 
to  be  of  a  different  tendency. 
They  were  examined  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  at  the  New  Bailey,  on 
Friday ;  which  examination  was 
adjourned  to  Saturday,  when  it 
was  resumed,  and  the  whole  thir¬ 
ty-eight  were  committed  to  Lan¬ 
caster  goal,  to  take  their  trials  for 
having  administered  the  abomina- 
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ble  and  unlawful  oath,'  known  by 
the  term  of  twistin<?-in. 

At  the  Newcastle  races,  just  as 
the  race  was  finished,  the  tempo¬ 
rary  stand  belonging  to  the  White 
Hart  inn,  being  loaded  with  about 
200  persons,  gave  way  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  involved  nearly  100  in 
the  crash.  About  40  were  seri¬ 
ously  hurt,  and  ten  or  twelve  dan¬ 
gerously,  several  of  them  having 
broken  limbs. 

2gtk  An  aggregate  Catho¬ 
lic  meeting  was  held  in 
Dublin,  the  earl  of  Fingal  in  the 
chair.  Lord  Killeen  moved  a  se¬ 
ries  of  thirteen  resolutions,  re¬ 
commending  the  renewal  of  an 
earnest  application,  by  petition 
to  the  legislature,  for  the  total  and 
unqualified  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws  :  the  petitions  to  be  prepared 
and  presented  without  delay ;  la¬ 
menting  that  “  the  promised  boon 
of  Catholic  freedom  had  been  cru¬ 
elly  intercepted  by  the  fatal  witch¬ 
ery  of  an  unworthy,  secret  influ¬ 
ence,” — recommending  Catholic 
freeholders  not  to  support  candi¬ 
dates  who  do  not  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  support  the  Catholic 
cause, — and  returning  thanks  to 
lords  Grey,  Grenville,  Donough- 
more,  and  Mr.  Grattan. 

Counsellor  O’Gorman  begged 
it  might  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  any  arrangements  or  condi¬ 
tion  which  might  be  connected 
with  Mr.  Canning’s  motion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  would  have 
no  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  they  were 
determined  to  obtain  their  free¬ 
dom  unconditionally. 

~  A  resolution  was  then  passed 
for  calling  another  aggregate 
meeting  on  Thursday  sennight; 
and  that  the  Board,  thus  autho¬ 


rized  to  prepare  the  petitions, 
should  have  the  same  ready  for 
the  consideration  of  the  meeting 
on  that  day. 

Two  French  officers,  on  parole 
in  Reading,  fought  a  duel,  in  a 
field  not  far  from  the  New  Inn, 
on  the  Oxford-road,  when  one  of 
them  received  a  ball,  which  passed 
through  the  back  part  of  his  neck; 
Unable  to  procure  pistols  ;  they 
agreed  to  decide  the  affair  with  a 
fowling-piece,  at  about  fifty  paces, 
by  firing  alternately.  The  first 
discharge  was  conclusive.  The 
officer  who  fired  rendered  every 
assistance  to  his  wounded  antago¬ 
nist.  He  accompanied  him  in  a 
post-chaise  to  his  lodgings,  where 
a  surgeon  dressed  his  wound, 
which  is  said  to  be  not  dangerous. 

Sheffield. — Yesterday  there  ^  ^ 
were  great  rejoicings  in  this 
town,  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
termination  of  government,  to  sus¬ 
pend  for  a  time  the  Orders  in 
Council;  by  which  America  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  evincing 
her  desire  to  remain  on  amicable 
terms  with  this  country.  The 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of 
cannon  were  among  the  modes 
resorted  to  by  the  people  to  de¬ 
monstrate  their  joy  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  We  fervently  pray,  that 
neither  the  people,  nor  the  go¬ 
vernment,  may  ever  have  cause  to 
repent  of  this  measure;  evidently 
conceded  by  the  latter  to  relieve 
the  present  distresses  of  the  former. 

Leeds. — The  beneficial  effects 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  are  already  apparent,  in 
the  impulse  given  to  the  woollen 
trade.  Bales  of  cloth,  which  have 
been  stored  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  American  merchants  for 
months,  in  some  instances,  we 
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may  say,  for  years,  are  now  in 
transit  to  the  place  of  their  des¬ 
tination  ;  and  we  are  peculiarly 
happy  to  state,  that  there  were 
more  purchases  in  the  Leeds  cloth- 
halls  this  morning,  than  there 
has  been  on  any  market-day  since 
the  enactment  of  the  celebrated 
Orders  in  Council. 

Thomas  Bowler. — The  final  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  man  for  dis¬ 
charging  the  contents  of  a  blun¬ 
derbuss  at  Mr.  Burrows,  took 
place  yesterday  at  Marlborough- 
street  office.  He  was  attended 
by  a  friend,  and  appeared  very 
composed.  The  depositions  of 
the  several  witnesses  (twelve  in 
number)  which  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  taken,  were  read  over.  During 
this  proceeding,  Mr.  Weatherall, 
the  counsel,  came  in.  On  his 
cross-examining  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  relative  to  the  alleged  in¬ 
sanity  of  the  prisoner,  the  witness 
replied,  he  was  his  neighbour,  he 
had  known  him  six  years,  was 
seldom  more  than  a  day  or  two 
together  without  seeing  him  in 
his  business,  and  he  had  never 
perceived  in  him  any  symptoms 
of  insanity,  nor  had  he  ever  heard 
such  a  report  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  In  this  assertion  this  wit¬ 
ness  was  supported  by  the  others. 
He  was  fully  committed  for  trial, 
and  has  since  been  convicted  and 
executed. 

„  ,  Yesterday,  about  twelve 
*  o’clock,  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  duke 
of  Montrose,  earls  of  Aylesford 
and  Winchelsea,  members  of  the 
queen’s  council,  arrived  at  the 
queen’s  lodge,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  six  physicians, 
who  laid  the  report  of  the  state  of 
his  majesty’s  health  before  them. 


The  members  of  the  council,  after 
a  consultation,  adjourned  to  the 
castle,  and  being  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  the  queen,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hold  a  council,  and  sat 
till  half-past  three  o’clock,  when 
all  the  members,  except  the  earl 
of  Winchelsea,  set  off  on  their 
return  to  London. 

The  following  bulletin  was 
shewn  at  St.  James’s  Palace  : 

“  Windsor  Castle ,  June  27. 

“  Since  the  last  report  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  had  an  increase  of  his 
disorder,  which  has  again  sub¬ 
sided.”  ‘ 

Mr s.Siddons’  Retirement,  , 

Covent-Garden. — The  de-  1‘ 

parture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  from  the 
stage  is  an  event  that  most  sen- 
sibly  interests  every  amateur  in 
the  art.  She  has  so  long  main¬ 
tained  the  lustre  of  the  genuine 
drama,  that  it  fills  the  breast  with 
the  most  sincere  regret  she  should 
thus  retire  in  the  fulness  of  her 
fame,  while  her  powers  are  un¬ 
decayed  by  years,  and  when  she 
sees  no  rising  candidate  in  any 
adequate  degree  qualified  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  which  she  will  leave 
vacant. 

The  play  with  which  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons  took  leave  of  the  public  last 
night  was  Macbeth.  After  the 
sleep-walking-scene  the  audience 
would  see  and  hear  no  more — the 
electrical  effect  vras  produced — 
for  the  audience  almost  encored 
the  scene.  They  became  boister¬ 
ous  in  the  applause  of  her  acting, 
and  in  calling  for  a  repetition. 
The  incongruity  of  stopping  the 
march  of  a  tragedjr,  for  the  en¬ 
core  of  a  whole  scene,  like  a  song 
rn  an  opera,  struck  one  part  of  the 
house,  while  another  continued  to 
demand  it.  The  certain  dropt— 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  solicit 
the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  per¬ 
mit  the  play  to  proceed — but  no 
— and  after  a  long  suspension,  the 
curtain  rose,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  in 
the  dress  of  the  sleep-scene,  came 
forward  and  delivered  a  poetical 
address,  written  by  Horace  Twiss, 
her  nephew,  with  great  feeling 
and  effect.  She  then  made  her 
reverences  with  great  emotion, 
and  Mr.  Kemble  stept  on  the 
stage  to  assist  in  leading  her  off. 
The  house  took  leave  of  their 
favourite  with  reiterated  accla¬ 
mations. 

Mr.  Kemble  then  came  on,  and 
in  a  short  address  requested  to 
know  the  pleasure  of  the  house, 
whether  they  would  hear  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  play  ;  all  the  fifth 
act,  except  the  first  scene,  re¬ 
maining  unperformed ;  but  the 
universal  cry  of  the  house  was 
that  they  could  hear  no  more,  and 
with  this  unexampled  compliment 
to  the  great  tragic  actress  of  the 
age,  the  scene  closed. 


JULY. 

Lisbon.- — His  majesty’s  ship 
Union,  of  98  guns,  captain  Linzee, 
put  in  here  last  Wednesday,  on 
her  w'ay  to  Gibraltar,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  captain’s  having 
been  stabbed  the  preceding  day, 
on  his  quarter-deck,  by  one  of  his 
crew.  Admiral  Berkeley  of  course 
instantly  ordered  a  court-martial. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  the  Union 
wras  prosecutor  (the  captain  being 
confined  by  his  wound),  and  ano¬ 
ther  lieutenant  and  two  sailors  who 
saw  the  act,  were  examined  for 
the  prosecution,  with  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  who  described  the  wound 


as  under  the  second  rib  in  the 
chest,  and  the  nearest  possible 
escape  from  being  mortal. 

The  prisoner  made  no  defence, 
but  that  he  was  drunk,  and  brought 
two  of  his  messmates,  who  had 
known  him  for  ten  years,  who 
gave  him  a  good  character,  and 
considered  him  an  inoffensive 
man,  but  sometimes  deranged 
when  in  liquor.  He  was  unani¬ 
mously  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  on  board  such  ship, 
and  at  such  time,  as  admiral 
Berkeley  should  direct  ;  which 
sentence  was  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  on  Friday  morning,  on  board 
the  Union,  at  the  fore  yard-arm ; 
a  boat’s  crew  from  each  man  of* 
w  ar  in  the  Tagus  attending.  His 
name  is  Abchureh,  a  native  of 
London. 

Captain  Linzee  is  doing  weli, 
but  the  ship  has  not  yet  sailed  ; 
nor  can  he  be  expected  to  be  able 
to  resume  his  command  for  some 
days,  if  they  wait  for  that. 

Violation  of  Parole. — It  is  now 
about  three  months  since  general 
Lefebvre  broke  his  parole.  We 
were  not  prepared  to  expect  so 
speedily  a  similar  violation  of 
honour  on  the  part  of  another 
French  general  officer.  Philippon, 
the  late  governor  of  Badajos, 
who  surrendered  to  the  Earl  of 
Wellington  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  was  sent  by  government  on 
parole  to  Oswestry,  contrived  to 
quit  that  town  on  Wednesday  last, 
accompanied  by  an  officer  of  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  name  of  Gamier.  It 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
whither  these  disgraceful  fugitives 
have  gone;  but  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose,  that  they  are  at¬ 
tended  by  three  persons  w  ho  reside 
near  Deal. 
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^  Horrible  Catastrophe. — 
*  ’  Monday  morning,  about 

nine  o’clock,  the  inhabitants  of 
Plymouth  were  thrown  into  in¬ 
describable  terror,  by  the  com¬ 
mission  of  one  of  those  dreadful 
crimes  which  have  so  lately  bru¬ 
talised  the  species,  and  disgraced 
the  British  name.  Mr.  Hyne, 
flour-merchant,  of  Old  Town, 
Plymouth,  while  sitting  at  break¬ 
fast  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
suddenly  seized  one  of  them,  and 
cut  its  throat ;  he  then  seized  the 
other,  and,  on  the  interference  of 
his  agonized  wife,  he  fired  a  pistol 
at  her,  when  she  fell,  and  he  com¬ 
pletely  severed  the  windpipe  of 
the  second.  He  finished  the  hor¬ 
rible  business  by  blowing  his  own 
brains  out  with  a  second  pistol. 

The  consternation  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours  on  rushing  to  the  scene  of 
blood,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
Mrs.  Hyne  was  found  living ;  a 
ball  had  entered  her  shoulder,  and 
she  had  been  stunned  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  by  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
which  was  held  very  close,  and 
which  only  missed  its  intended 
effect  by  the  agitation  of  Mr. 
Hyne.  The  unfortunate  and 
wretched  perpetrator  of  the  deed 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had 
always  borne  a  good  character, 
and  was  considered  to  be  a  man 
possessing  property.  He  had 
transacted  business  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  preceding,  was  seen  walking 
on  the  Hoe,  at  Plymouth,  on  the 
Sabbath  evening,  with  his  family, 
apparently  a  happy  group,  and 
had  promised  to  meet  several 
tradesmen  at  Plymouth  Dock  on 
Monday  morning. 

i  The  Roxburgh  sale  con¬ 
cluded  on  Saturday.  The 
total  of  the  sale  was  about  23,000/. 
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The  library  cost  the  duke  under 
5000/. 

A  marble  statue  of  the  q  , 
late  Mr.  Pitt  was  erected  . 
last  week  at  the  entrance  of  the 
senate-house  at  Cambridge.  It  is 
deemed  a  good  likeness,  and  the 
figure  considered  a  fine  piece  of 
statuary.  Nollekins  was  the  artist: 
the  price  3000  guineas.  More 
than  double  that  sum  was  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  purpose  soon  after 
Mr.  Pitt’s  death,  in  the  year  1806, 
by  616  members  of  the  university 
only.  An  engraved  plate  of  the 
statue  is  to  be  taken  for  the  sub¬ 
scribers  who  prefer  it  to  having 
part  of  their  subscription  refund¬ 
ed,  and  the  remaining  surplus  ap¬ 
plied  to  founding  an  university 
scholarship.  The  only  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  pedestal  is  the  word 
“  Pitt.” 

A  fire  broke  out  at  the  village 
of  Gamblingay,  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  It  began  at  a  blacksmith’s 
shop,  and  for  want  of  engines, 
water,  and  proper  assistance,  it 
consumed  twenty-three  houses. 

St.  Vincent’s  Gazettes  , 
to  the  18th  May,  state 
that  the  Souffriere  mountain  had 
continued  to  be  agitated  up  to  the 
7th,  but  had  since  shown  scarcely 
any  signs  of  commotion.  By  the 
eruption,  the  large  rivers  of  Ra- 
bacca  and  Wallibon  were  dried 
up,  and  in  their  places  was  a  wide 
expanse  of  barren  land.  The 
melted  minerals  which  were  dashed 
into  the  sea,  had  formed  a  pro¬ 
montory  which  jutted  out  some 
distance  from  the  main  land,  at 
Morne  Ronde.  The  quantity  of 
matter  discharged  from  the  crater, 
is  supposed  to  exceed  twenty 
times  the  original  bulk  of  the 
mountain.  r 
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Winchester  Assizes. — J.  James, 
a  youth  of  1 9,  was  indicted  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  his  mistress, Eliza¬ 
beth  Hill,  at  Shalfleet,  near  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Isle  of  Wight.  It  appeared 
that  his  master,  to  whom  he  was 
apprenticed  as  a  shoemaker,  was 
gone  with  his  son  to  church  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  21st 
of  June  last,  leaving  his  wife  and 
this  lad  at  home.  On  their  return, 
in  company  with  a  neighbour, 
they  discovered  Mrs.  Hill  lying 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  with  three 
deep  wounds  inflicted  with  a  hat¬ 
chet  on  her  head  and  face,  and 
her  throat  cut  across.  On  inter¬ 
rogating  the  boy,  who  was  deli¬ 
berately  walking  before  the  house, 
he  very  calmly  confessed  the  foul 
deed.  He  stood  at  the  bar,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  the  trial,  with 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  in  a 
kind  of  melancholy  apathy.  He 
viewed  the  dreadful  instruments, 
produced  in  court,  with  unaltered 
aspect ;  he  heard  the  awful  sen¬ 
tence  with  indifference,  and  re¬ 
tired  without  having  uttered  a 
word,  beyond  a  refusal  to  say  any 
thing.  He  declares  that  he  enter¬ 
tains  no  sorrow  for  the  action ; 
for  had  any  one  else  come  in  his 
way,  he  should  have  done  the 
same  thing.  His  mistress,  he  says, 
was  always  too  good  to  him.  He 
feels  no  terror  at  his  approaching 
fate,  but  expresses  himself  truly 
happy  and  content  to  die.  When 
strongly  interrogated  as  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  motive  of  his  conduct,  he  re¬ 
ferred  the  inquirers,  without  com¬ 
ment,  to  the  fld  chapter  of  Job. 
He  appears  an  enthusiast  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion. 

Alarming  Relapse  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.- — Our  venerable  sovereign 
has  recently  had  a  most  violent 


attack  of  his  disorder,  owing,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  the  sudden  change  of 
weather,  which  for  some  time 
threatened  to  be  fatal.  During 
the  last  fortnight  of  the  month  Q-f 
June  his  majesty  suffered  a  high 
degree  of  agitation  ;  but  was  ra¬ 
ther  better  on  the  4th  of  July, 
when  the  lords  of  the  queen’s 
privy  council  held  their  quarterly 
meeting  to  make  their  report.  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  however, 
the  paroxysm  increased  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  violence,  such  as  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  not  experienced  since 
December  twelvemonth.  The  pa¬ 
roxysm  lasted,  without  abate¬ 
ment,  between  50  and  60  hours ; 
and  on  the  6th  he  became  a  few 
minutes  speechiess. — These  pa¬ 
roxysms  are  always  viewed  by 
the  regular  physicians  with  serious 
apprehensions,  as  it  is  with  too 
much  reason  believed,  that  they 
have  their  source  from  a  suffusion 
on  the  brain,  that  most  probably 
will  at  some  time  be  fatal.  When 
this  alarming  symptom  came  on, 
expresses  were  sent  for  Sir  H. 
Halford  and  Dr.  Heberden,  who 
immediately  went  to  Windsor. 
The  interruption  of  speech,  how¬ 
ever,  lasted  only  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  habitual  course  of  rapid 
and  inarticulate  speaking  returned 
till  nine  in  the  evening,  when  his 
majesty  fell  asleep,  and  had  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  hours  of  quiet 
rest.  He  waked  very  composed  ; 
and  on  the  7th  he  took  several 
dishes  of  tea,  and  slept  again  for 
near  an  hour.  His  majesty  after¬ 
wards  continued  tranquil,  and  the 
paroxysm  has  quite  subsided. 

The  declaration  of  her  majesty’s 
council  respecting  the  state  of  his 
majesty’s  health,  for  the  last  two 
quarters,  represents,  “  that  his 
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majesty’s  bodily  health  is  as  good 
as  at  any  of  the  periods  of  the 
former  reports;  that  his  majesty’s 
mental  health  is  as  disordered  as 
formerly ;  and  the  hope  of  ulti¬ 
mate  and  complete  recovery  is 
diminished  since  April ;  but  that 
such  recovery  is  not  absolutely 
despaired  of.’’ 

OQ^  Murder  of  the  Count  and 
the  Countess  D’ A ntraigues. 
— The  count  and  countess  D’An- 
traigues,  French  noblesse,  and 
distantly  related  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  family  of  the  Bourbons,  re¬ 
sided  on  Barnes  terrace,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  They  lived 
in  a  style  which,  though  far  from 
what  they  had  formerly  moved  in, 
yet  was  rather  bordering  on  high 
life  than  the  contrary.  They  kept 
a  carriage,  coachman,  footman, 
and  a  servant  out  of  livery.  The 
latter  was  an  Italian,  or  Piedmon¬ 
tese,  named  Lawrence;  and  it  is 
of  this  wretch  we  have  to  relate 
the  following  particulars.  The 
count  and  countess  intending  to 
visit  London  this  day,  ordered  the 
carriage  to  be  at  the  door  by 
eight  in  the  morning,  which  it 
accordingly  was  ;  and  soon  after 
that  hour  they  were  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  house  to  get  into  it, 
the  countess  being  at  the  door, 
and  the  count  coming  down  stairs, 
when  the  report  of  a  pistol  was 
heard  in  the  passage,  which  it  has 
since  appeared  took  no  effect,  nor 
was  it  then  ascertained  by  whom 
it  was  fired.  Lawrence  was  at 
this  time  in  the  passage,  and  on 
the  smoke  subsiding,  was  seen  to 
rush  past  the  count,  and  proceed 
with  great  speed  up  stairs.  He 
almost  instantly  returned  with  a 
dirk  in  his  hand,  and  plunged  it 
up  to  the  hilt  in  the  count’s  left 
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shoulder ;  he  continued  his  course, 
and  made  for  the  street-door, 
where  stood  the  countess,  whom 
he  instantly  dispatched  by  plung¬ 
ing  the  same  dirk  into  her  left 
breast.  This  last  act  had  scarcely 
been  completed,  when  the  count 
appeared  also  at  the  door,  bleed¬ 
ing  and  following  the  assassin, 
who  made  for  the  house  and  ran 
up  stairs.  The  count,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  weak  and  faint,  continued 
to  follow  him  ;  but  so  great  was 
the  terror  occasioned,  that  no  one 
else  had  the  same  resolution.  The 
assassin  and  the  count  had  not 
been  up  stairs  more  than  a  mi¬ 
nute,  when  the  report  of  another 
pistol  was  heard,  which  satisfied 
those  below  that  Lawrence  had 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
of  his  master.  The  alarm  was 
now  given,  and  the  cry  of  “  Mur¬ 
der!”  resounded  from  every  mouth. 
The  countess  was  still  lying  at  the 
front  door  by  which  the  turnpike- 
road  runs,  and  at  length  men  of 
sufficient  resolution  were  found  to 
venture  up  stairs  ;  and,  horrible  to 
relate,  they  found  the  count  lying 
across  his  own  bed,  groaning 
heavily,  and  nearly  dead,  and  the 
blood-thirsty  villain  lying  by  his 
side,  a  corpse.  He  had  put  a 
period  to  his  own  existence,  by 
placing  a  pistol,  that  he  found  in 
the  room,  in  his  mouth,  and  dis¬ 
charging  its  contents  through  his 
head.  The  count  only  survived 
about  twenty-five  minutes  after 
the  fatal  blow,  and  died  without 
being  able  to  utter  a  word. 

The  countess  had  by  this  time 
been  brought  into  the  house  ;  the 
wound  was  directly  on  her  left 
breast,  extremely  large,  and  she 
died  about  five  minutes  before  her 
husband,  also  without  uttering  a 
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single  word.  The  servants  of  the 
house  were  all  collected  at  night, 
but  no  cause  for  so  horrid  an  act 
was  at  that  time  known  ;  all  was 
but  conjecture. 

The  following  circumstances,  in 
so  extraordinary  a  case,  may  be, 
however,  worth  relating.  The 
count,  it  appears,  always  kept  a 
brace  of  pistols  hanging  loaded  in 
his  bed-room,  and  a  small  dirk. 
About  a  month  ago,  the  countess 
and  the  servants  heard  the  report 
of  a  pistol  up  stairs,  and  were  in 
consequence  greatly  alarmed ; 
when  one  of  the  latter,  a  female, 
went  up  and  looked  into  her 
master’s  room — it  was  full  of 
smoke,  and  she  screamed  out :  on 
its  clearing  away  she  saw  Law¬ 
rence  standing,  who  told  her  no¬ 
thing  was  the  matter,  he  had  only 
fired  off  one  of  his  master’s  pis¬ 
tols.  It  afterwards  appeared,  he 
had  fired  it  into  the  wainscot :  it 
was  loaded  with  ball,  and  the  bul¬ 
let  from  the  pistol  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  count  and  countess  wrere 
about  60  years  of  age.  The  latter 
was  highly  accomplished,  a  great 
proficient  in  music,  and  highly  ad¬ 
mired  for  her  singing,  in  fashion¬ 
able  parties.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that  Lawrence 
was  insane.  Only  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  previous  to  his  committing 
this  deed  of  blood,  he  went  over 
to  an  adjoining  public-house,  and 
took  a  glass  of  gin ;  he  had  lived 
only  three  months  in  the  family, 
and,  report  says,  was  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  a  few  days.  An  in¬ 
quest  will  be  held  on  the  bodies 
to-morrow ;  but  from  what  we 
could  learn,  nothing  further  was 
expected  to  transpire  that  could 
hrow  a  ny  new  light  on  the  mys- 
trious  but  shocking  catastrophe. 


The  count  and  countess  had  re¬ 
sided  in  their  house  at  Barnes  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  have  left 
an  only  son  ;  who,  we  understand, 
is  at  present  in  this  country,  stu¬ 
dying  the  law. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  , 
wras  taken  this  day  on  the  ' 
view  of  the  bodies  of  the  count  and 
countess,  and  of  their  assassin. 
The  examinations  lasted  the  whole 
day :  from  the  evidence  given,  the 
following  appeared  to  be  the  facts 
of  the  horrible  atrocity. 

It  appears  that  while  the  count 
and  countess,  and  both  the  maids, 
were  in  the  passage  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  Lawrence,  the  Ita¬ 
lian  servant,  came  in  from  the  ter¬ 
race  and  fired  a  pistol  at  the  count. 
It  seems  to  have  slightly  grazed 
his  hair.  Lawrence  then  rushed 
up  stairs. 

The  count  appears  to  have  been 
confounded  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  to  have  walked  up  a  few 
steps.  Lawrence  ran  down,  with 
a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger 
in  the  other.  He  plunged  the 
dagger  in  the  breast  of  the  count, 
who  walked  out  of  the  door,  and 
made  a  few  steps  on  the  terrace, 
during  which  time  Lawrence  stab¬ 
bed  the  countess :  she  staggered 
a  few  steps,  and  then  fell  down  at 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  cried 
out  “  ’Tis  Lawrence  !  Tis  Law¬ 
rence  !”  and  then  expired. 

The  count  returned  into  the 
house,  and  then  walked  up  stairs 
to  his  bedchamber.  Before  he 
reached  it  a  second  pistol  was 
heard  to  go  off.  The  coachman 
and  a  man  who  was  passing  by 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  found 
both  the  count  and  Lawrence 
dead. 

What  was  Lawrences  motive 
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for  this  action  is  not  even  con¬ 
jectured.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  least  thought  of  es¬ 
caping.  There  is  no  account  of 
any  quarrel  between  his  master 
and  him.  All  his  servants  agree 
that  he  was  very  sober.  One  of 
the  maids  said  she  had  recently 
observed  he  was  passionate. 

The  dagger  was  the  count’s, 
and  it  was  probably  to  fetch  it 
that  Lawrence  ran  up  stairs  the 
first  time. 

The  jury  returned  their  verdict 
• — that  Lawrence  had  murdered 
the  count  and  countess,  and  after¬ 
wards  committed  suicide,  being  in 
his  senses. 

,  Poisoning  Race  Horses . 

~  *  — Trial  and  Conviction  of 
Dawson  at  Cambridge  Assizes. — 
This  trial,  which  excited  so  much 
interest  in  the  sporting  world, 
came  on  yesterday. 

The  prisoner  was  arraigned  on 
four  indictments,  with  numerous 
counts,  viz.  for  poisoning  a  horse 
belonging  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  Roy- 
ston,  Herts,  and  a  blood  mare  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Northey,  at  New¬ 
market,  in  1809  ;  and  also  for 
poisoning v  a  horse  belonging  to 
sir  F.  Standish,  and  another  be¬ 
longing  to  lord  Foley,  in  1811,  at 
the  same  place.  He  was  tried  and 
convicted  on  the  first  case  only. 

Serjeant  Sellon  opened  the  case, 
and  detailed  the  nature  of  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  principle  witness,  as  on 
the  former  trial,  was  Cecil  Bishop, 
an  accomplice  with  the  prisoner. 
He  proved  having  been  for  some 
time  acquainted  with  Dawson,  and 
that,  on  application  to  him,  he  had 
furnished  him  with  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  to  sicken  horses,  as  a  friend 
of  his  had  been  tricked  by  phy¬ 


sicking  his  horse  which  was  about 
to  run  a  match.  He  went  on  to 
prove  that  he  and  Dawson  had 
become  gradually  acquainted,  and 
that  on  the  prisoner  complaining 
the  stuff  was  not  strong  enough, 
he  prepared  him  a  solution  of 
arsenic.  Witness  described  this 
as  not  offensive  in  smell,  the  pri¬ 
soner  having  informed  him  that 
the  horses  had  thrown  up  their 
heads,  and  refused  to  partake  of 
the  water  into  which  the  corrosive 
sublimate  had  been  infused.  The 
prisoner  complained  the  stuff  was 
not  strong  enough,  and  on  being 
informed  that  if  it  was  made 
stronger  it  would  kill  the  horses, 
he  replied  that  he  did  not  mind 
that; — the  Newmarket  frequent¬ 
ers  were  rogues,  and  if  he  (mean¬ 
ing  witness)  had  a  fortune  to  lose, 
they  would  plunder  him  of  it. — 
The  prisoner  afterwards  informed 
witness  he  used  the  stuff,  which 
was  then  strong  enough,  as  it  had 
killed  a  hackney  and  two  brood 
mares.  The  other  part  of  Bishop’s 
testimony  went  to  prove  the  case 
against  the  prisoner. 

Mrs.  Tillbrook,  a  respectable 
housekeeper  at  Newmarket,  where 
the  prisoner  lodged,  proved  having 
found  a  bottle  of  liquid  concealed 
under  Dawson’s  bed,  previous  to 
the  horses  having  been  poisoned, 
and  that  Dawson  was  out  late  on 
the  Saturday  and  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  previous  to  that  event,  which 
took  place  on  the  Monday.  After 
Dawson  had  left  the  house,  she 
found  the  bottle,  which  she  iden¬ 
tified  as  having  contained  the 
said  liquid,  and  which  a  chemist 
proved  to  have  contained  poison. 
Witness  also  proved  that  Dawson 
had  cautioned  her  that  he  had 
poison  in  the  house  for  some  dogs, 
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lest  any  one  should  have  the  cu¬ 
riosity  to  taste  it.  Other  wit¬ 
nesses  proved  a  chain  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  left  no  doubt  of  the 
prisoner’s  guilt. 

The  judge  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  on  the  prisoner,  and  in¬ 
formed  him,  in  strong  language, 
he  could  not  expect  mercy  to  be 
extended  to  him. 


AUGUST. 

6  th.  ^)n  Sunday,  agreeably 
to  the  alteration  ordered 
at  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  queen’s  council,  the  following 
bulletin  was  shewn  at  St.  James’s 
Palace 

“  Windsor  Castle ,  August  1. 

“  Soon  after  the  monthly  re¬ 
port,  his  majesty  had  a  severe  ac¬ 
cession  of  his  disorder,  which 
quickly  subsided  ;  and  his  majesty 
has  since  continued  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore  that  attack.” 

(Signed  by  the  five  physicians.) 

Maidstone. — William  Brown,  a 
private  in  the  royal  artillery,  was 
indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Isabella  M'Guire,  a  child  of  the 
age  of  seven  years.  The  prisoner 
was  servant  to  a  Lieutenant  Web¬ 
ber,  and  bore  a  most  exemplary 
character  in  the  regiment;  some 
things,  however,  had  been  stolen 
from  his  master’s  closet,  and  he 
was  suspected  of  the  theft.  He 
absented  himself  all  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  April,  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  5  th,  as  early  as  between 
five  and  six,  he  came  back  to  the 
barracks,  and  wakened  a  person 
of  the  name  of  J efferys,  with  whom 
he  had  lived.  After  some  preli¬ 
minary  conversation,  he  told  him 
he  had  committed  a  crime  for 
which  he  must  be  hanged,  and  de¬ 


sired  to  be  taken  to  the  guard¬ 
house.  Adam  Little,  serjeant- 
major,  there  received  him  in  cus¬ 
tody,  and  desiring  to  speak  to 
the  serjeant  in  private,  he  then 
told  him  that  last  night  he  had 
murdered  a  little  girl.  The  ser¬ 
jeant  desired  him  to  state  farther 
particulars.  He  said,  that  get¬ 
ting  over  a  style,  which  led  into  a 
lane,  he  saw  the  child  at  play, 
who  cried  when  she  saw  him  ;  that 
he  then  took  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  with  his  finger  and  thumb 
strangled  it.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dead,  he  carried  it  under  his  arm 
for  some  distance,  and  laid  it  on 
some  stone  steps  in  a  place  he 
described. 

A  witness  was  called,  who  found 
the  child  in  the  place  where  the 
prisoner  described  he  had  left  it ; 
and  the  surgeon  stated,  that  by 
the  marks  under  the  throat,  the 
child  had  evidently  been  strangled 
in  the  manner  described  by  the 
prisoner. 

The  prisoner  could  ascribe  no 
motive  for  this  deed,  but  told  the 
serjeant  he  had  no  malice  against 
the  child,  and  could  not  tell  how 
he  came  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cur  wood,  as  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  examined  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  the  prisoner  might  not  be 
labouring  under  temporary  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  from  the  im¬ 
proper  use  of  mercurial  medicine. 

The  serjeant  said,  he  knew  the 
prisoner  administered  mercury  and 
laudanum  to  himself  without  me¬ 
dical  advice,  but  he  did  not  know 
in  what  quantities. 

The  lord  chief  baron  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  evidence,  stated,  that 
the  mere  atrocity  of  the  act  itself 
must  not  be  considered  evidence 
of  insanity — otherwise  the  most 
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guilty  criminals  would  escape ; 
and  here  was  evidence  much  too 
slight  to  infer  any  derangement  of 
mind. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  he  received  sentence 
to  be  executed  on  Monday. 

The  following  interesting  and 
affecting  story  will  be  read  with 
interest : — In  the  gallant  and  san¬ 
guinary  action  which  the  Sw'allow 
maintained  against  a  superior  force, 
close  in  with  Frejus,  a  short  time 
since,  there  was  a  seaman  named 
Phelan,  who  had  his  wife  on 
board;  she  was  stationed  (as  is 
usual  when  women  are  on  board 
in  time  of  battle)  to  assist  the 
surgeon  in  care  of  the  wounded. 
From  the  close  manner  in  which 
the  Swallow  engaged  the  enemy, 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  the  woun¬ 
ded,  as  may  be  expected,  were 
brought  below  very  fast,  amongst 
the  rest  a  messmate  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s,  who  received  a  musket- 
ball  through  the  side.  Her  exer¬ 
tions  were  used  to  console  the 
poor  fellow,  who  was  in  great 
agonies,  and  nearly  breathing  his 
last ;  when,  by  some  chance,  she 
heard  her  husband  was  wounded 
on  deck ;  her  anxiety  could  not 
one  moment  be  restrained ;  she 
rushed  instantly  on  deck,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  wounded  tar  in  her 
arms  ;  he  faintly  raised  his  head 
to  kiss  her — she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  told  him  to  take  cou¬ 
rage,  “all  would  yet  be  well but 
had  scarcely  pronounced  the  last 
syllable  when  an  ill-directed  shot 
took  her  head  off'.  The  poor  tar, 
who  was  closely  wrapt  in  her  arms, 
opened  his  eyes  once  more — then 
shut  them  for  ever.  What  renders 
the  circumstance  the  more  affect¬ 
ing  was,  the  poor  creature  had 


been  Only  three  weeks  delivered 
of  a  fine  boy,  who  was  thus  in  a 
moment  deprived  of  a  father  and 
a  mother.  As  soon  as  the  action 
subsided,  “  and  nature  began  to 
take  its  course,”  the  feelings  of 
the  tars,  who  wanted  no  unne¬ 
cessary  incitement  to  stimulate 
them,  were  all  interested  for  the 
child ;  many  said,  and  all  feared 
he  must  die ;  they  all  agreed  he 
should  have  a  hundred  fathers, 
but  what  could  be  the  substitute 
of  a  nurse  and  mother  ?  However, 
active  humanity  soon  discovered 
there  was  a  Maltese  goat  on  board, 
belonging  to  the  officers,  which 
gave  an  abundancy  of  milk,  and 
as  there  was  no  better  expe¬ 
dient,  she  was  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  suckling  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  child,  who,  singular  to  say, 
is  thriving  and  getting  one  of  the 
finest  little  fellows  in  the  world, 
and  so  tractable  is  his  nurse,  that 
she  even  lies  down  when  the  little 
babe  is  brought  to  be  suckled 
by  her. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  1  . 
birth-day  of  the  Prince  * 
Regent,  the  first  stone  of  the 
Breakwater,  in  Plymouth  Sound, 
was  lowered  down. 

Mr.  Wallis,  surgeon,  of  Lough¬ 
borough,  near  Nottingham,  was 
summoned  to  attend  a  lady  in  lav 
bour,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  on  the  6th  instant.  On 
entering  the  door  where  this  pre¬ 
tended  lady  was,  a  villain  met 
him,  and  discharged  a  pistol  at 
his  head.  Fortunately  the  shot 
missed  him,  and  the  fellow  made 
his  escape.  Mr.  Wallis  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter,  threatening  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  life  some  time  since, 
but  paid  no  regard  to  it.  Three 
hundred  guineas  are  offered  as  a 
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reward,  to  discover  the  perpe¬ 
trator. 

Lately,  Mr.  Faulknor,  a  re¬ 
spectable  farmer  at  Baughurst, 
put  an  end  to  his  existence.  He 
arose  earlier  than  usual,  and  was 
seen  to  carry  a  quantity  of  straw 
into  his  house,  which  it  appears 
he  set  on  fire,  and  having  placed 
the  butt  end  of  a  gun  into  the 
middle  of  it,  and  the  muzzle  in 
his  mouth,  sat  down  in  a  chair  till 
the  explosion  took  place,  and  the 
charge  going  through  his  head, 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  despond¬ 
ing  state  of  mind. 

_  .  ,  At  the  Warwick  assizes, 

'  T.  Tole,  an  Irish  pedlar, 
of  about  50  years  of  age,  was 
found  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder 
of  M.  M‘Comesky,  a  fellow-tra¬ 
veller  and  countryman.  He  denied 
his  guilt  until  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  execution,  which  took  place 
on  Friday.  The  prisoner  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  Catholic  priest  for 
about  two  hours,  and  partook  of 
the  sacrament,  as  administered  by 
the  Romish  church.  He  seemed 
much  affected  with  his  awful  si¬ 
tuation,  The  warrant  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  criminal  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Totnall,  at  nine 
o’clock.  He  came  on  the  scaffold 
at  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  rev.  Mr.Langharne, 
and  previous  thereto  by  two  Ca¬ 
tholic  priests.  The  rope  was  ad¬ 
justed  immediately  as  he  appeared 
on  the  scaffold,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  he  was  launched  into 
eternity,  without  uttering  a  single 
sentence,  in  the  presence  of  several 
hundred  persons. — At  this  assize, 
Barnabas  Waters  and  his  son,  who 
had  picked  up  a  bill,  valued  11Z. 
arid  converted  it  to  their  own  use, 


were  tried  and  found  guilty.  In 
their  defence  they  said,  that  having 
found  the  property  they  conceived 
they  had  a  right  to  it  as  their  own. 
But  the  presiding  judge,  in  pass¬ 
ing  sentence,  expressed  himself  in 
terms  of  indignation  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  such  an  idea  should 
for  a  moment  be  entertained  by 
any  one  ;  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man  when  he  found  the  property 
of  another  to  use  all  diligence  to 

find  the  owner - They  were  each 

sentenced  to  one  year’s  impri¬ 
sonment. 

Leeds. — Extraordinary  Pheno¬ 
mena.— The  following  marvellous 
narrative,  communicated  by  the 
ghost-seers,  has  produced  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  in  a  part  of 
this  county,  and  may  serve  to 
astonish  the  credulous,  amuse  the 
sceptical,  and  occupy  the  specu¬ 
lative  ; — 

“  On  Sunday  evening,  the  28th 
ultimo,  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock,  A.  Jackson,  farmer,  aged 
45  years,  and  M.  Turner,  the  son 
of  W.  Turner,  farmer,  aged  15 
years,  while  engaged  in  inspecting 
their  cattle,  grazing  on  Havarah 
Park,  near  Ripley,  part  of  the 
estate  of  Sir  J.  Ingleby,  Bart, 
were  suddenly  surprised  by  a  most 
extraordinary  appearance  in  the 
park.  Turner,  whose  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  this  spectacle, 
said,  ‘  Look,  Anthony,  what  a 
quantity  of  beasts  !’ — ‘  Beasts  !’ 
cried  Anthony,  ‘  Lord  bless  us ! 
they  are  not  beasts,  they  are  men !’ 
By  this  time  the  body  was  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  spectators  discovered 
that  it  was  an  army  of  soldiers, 
dressed  in  a  white  military  uni¬ 
form,  and  that  in  the  centre  stood 
a  personage  of  commanding  as¬ 
pect,  clothed  in  scarlet.  After 
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performing  a  number  of  evolutions, 
the  body  began  to  march  in  per 
feet  order  to  the  summit  of  a  hi]], 
passing  the  spectators  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  one  hundred  yards. 
No  sooner  had  the  first  body, 
which  seemed  to  consist  of  several 
hundreds,  and  extended  four  deep, 
over  an  inclosure  of  thirty  acres, 
attained  the  hill,  than  another  as¬ 
semblage  of  men,  far  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  former,  dressed 
in  dark-coloured  clothes,  arose 
and  marched,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  hostility,  after  the  military 
spectres ;  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
both  the  parties  formed  what  the 
spectators  called  an  L,  and  pass¬ 
ing  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hill,  disappeared.  At  this  time  a 
volume  of  smoke,  apparently  like 
that  vomited  by  a  park  of  artil¬ 
lery,  spread  over  the  plain,  and 
was  so  impervious,  as  for  nearly 
two  minutes  to  hide  the  cattle 
from  the  view'  of  Jackson  and 
Turner,  who  hurried  home  writh 
all  possible  expedition  :  and  the 
effect  upon  their  minds,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  is  so  strong, 
that  they  cannot  mention  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  without  visible  emo¬ 
tion. 

“We  have  had  the  curiosity, 
and  an  idle  curiosity  perhaps  it 
was,  to  collate  the  accounts  of  this 
strange  vision,  as  given  by  the 
two  spectators,  and  find  them 
agree  in  every  part,  with  these 
exceptions  :  —  The  young  man 
says,  that  as  far  as  he  could  mark 
the  progress  of  time,  while  a 
scene  so  novel  and  alarming  was 
passing  before  him,  he  thinks  that 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
body  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
smoke,  might  be  about  five  mi¬ 
nutes ;  Jackson  says,  it  could  not 


be  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  that  during  all  this  time  they 
were  making  to  each  other  such 
observations  as  arose  out  of  the 
spectacle.  The  junior  spectator 
says,  he  observed,  amongst  the 
first  body,  arms  glistening  in  the 
sun  ;  the  senior  says  it  may  be 
so  ;  but  that  did  not  strike  him, 
nor  can  he,  in  thinking  of  it  since, 
recall  any  such  appearance  to  his 
recollection. 

“  On  this  strange  story  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  ground  form¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  action  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  not  likely  to  emit  any 
of  those  exhalations  which  mioht 
arise  from  a  sw7amp  ;  that  the  nar¬ 
rators  are  both  persons  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  that  those  w7ho  know  them 
best,  believe  them  most,  and  that 
they  themselves  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
their  own  narrative  ;  that  tradi¬ 
tion  records  a  scene  somewhat 
similar,  exhibited  on  Stockton 
forest,  about  the  breaking  out  of 
the  present  w7ar ;  and  that  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  any  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  this  phantasma¬ 
goria” 

At  the  late  Lewes  as-  -  , 

sizes,  James  Robinson,  °  1# 
who  holds  a  mill  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Oswestry  ;  John  Hughes, 
landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  and 
post-master  at  Rye  ;  and  William 
Hatter,  fisherman,  of  that  town, 
were  convicted  before  the  rmht 

O 

honorable  lord  Ellenborough,  of 
a  conspiracy  to  effect  the  escape 
of  general  Phillippon,  and  lieute¬ 
nant  Gamier,  two  French  officers, 
who,  in  breach  of  their  parole  of 
honour,  absconded  from  Oswestry 
on  the  30th  of  June  last.  The 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
this  charge  satisfied  the  jury,  not 
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only  that  these  men  •  were  guilty 
of  this  conspiracy,  but  that  Ro¬ 
binson  and  Hatter  had  actually 
conveyed  the  two  Frenchmen  to 
the  enemy’s  coast ;  and  the  jury, 
without  hesitation,  found  them 
guilty.  His  lordship,  in  a  most 
impressive  manner,  after  expa¬ 
tiating  on  the  enormity  of  this 
offence,  which  he  declared  was 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
high-treason,  adjudged  Robinson 
and  Hughes  to  be  confined  in  tbe 
common  gaol  of  the  county  of 
Sussex,  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  and  within  the  first  month 
to  be  placed  in  and  upon  the 
pillory  on  the  sea-shore,  near  the 
town  of  Rye,  and  as  near  as  could 
be  within  sight  of  the  French 
coast,  that  they  might  be  viewed, 
as  his  lordship  observed,  by  those 
enemies  of  their  country,  whom 
they  had  by  their  conduct  so  much 
befriended :  and  Flatter,  having 
been  on  the  same  day  convicted 
of  an  offence,  for  which  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  calendar  months,  was 
adjudged  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
same  gaol  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
expiration  of  his  first  sentence. 

The  following  curious  pheno¬ 
mena  wrere  witnessed  at  Giessen, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  : 
- — On  the  13th  of  August,  after 
continued  sultry  weather,  a  piece 
of  woody  ground,  comprising 
twelve  English  acres,  suddenly 
sunk  about  five  feet ;  on  the  20th 
it  fell  two  feet  more  ;  on  the  24th 
it  sunk  another  foot,  and  con¬ 
tinued  giving  wray,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  until,  by  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  it  had  sunk  fifteen  feet. 
This  frightful  chasm  remained 
near  a  week,  and  was  visited  by 


thousands.  On  the  12th  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land  became  marshy ; 
since  which  water  was  observed  to 
rise,  and  by  the  19th,  it  had  en¬ 
tirely  filled  the  vacuity,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  level  sheet  of  water. 

This  morning  Thomas 
Bowler  was  executed  at 
Newgate,  agreeably  to  his  sen¬ 
tence,  for  shooting  at,  with  an 
intent  to  kill,  his  neighbour,  Mr. 
Burrowes.  Bowler  has,  since  his 
condemnation,  appeared  perfectly 
indifferent  to  his  fate,  and  when 
it  was  communicated  to  him  on 
Thursday  se’nnight,  he  asked,  if 
it  was  to  take  place  the  next  day  ? 
and  on  being  answered  that  it  was 
to  be  on  the  week  following,  he 
said,  “Very  well,”  and  took  no 
further  notice.  He  has  constantly 
refused  any  consolatory  aid  from 
religion,  offered  him  by  Dr.  Ford  ; 
and  after  entering  the  chapel  on 
Saturday  last,  he  turned  hastily 
round,  and  invited  Dr.  Ford  to  go 
home  with  him,  and  take  a  glass 
of  good  wine.  He  refused  going 
to  chapel  on  Sunday  last,  and 
from  the  singularity  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 
to  press  him,  as  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  superannuated  state.  Mr, 
Bowler  was  65  years  of  age,  and 
has  left  a  property  of  30,000/.  to 
his  family,  by  a  will  made  since 
he  has  been  in  Newgate.  He  as- 
scended  the  scaffold  with  the 
greatest  composure,  and  was 
launched  into  eternity  apparently 
insensible  to  his  awful  fate. 

Chester. — Wednesday  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  justices  of  assize,  R.  Dallas 
and  F.  Brunton,  Esqrs.  arrived  at 
the  castle,  and  immediately  opened 
their  commission.  _  . 

Yesterday  they  attended  the 
cathedral,  where  a  suitable  dis- 
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course  was  delivered  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  Yates,  after  which  the  judges 
returned  to  the  castle,  when  chief 
justice  Dallas  gave  an  excellent 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  ;  and 
this  day  proceeded  to  the  trial  of 
John  Lomas  and  Edith  Money, 
both  of  whom  were  accused  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  After 
the  trial  had  occupied  the  court 
nearly  seven  hours,  the  prisoners 
were  both  convicted,  and  ordered 
for  execution  on  Mondav  the  24th 
mstant.  On  receiving  his  sen¬ 
tence,  Lomas  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  exclaimed — “I  deserve 
it  all— I  don’t  wish  to  live — but  I 
hope  for  mercy.”  He  maintained 
the  greatest  composure  through¬ 
out  the  trial.  Mrs.  Morrey,  the 
miserable  widow,  pleaded  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  a  jury  of  matrons  was  in¬ 
stantly  impannelled,  and  they 
returned  a  true  bill.  Her  execu¬ 
tion,  therefore,  will  be  procras¬ 
tinated  till  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  year.  She  maintained 
the  same  intrepidity  on  her  trial 
which  she  all  along  manifested, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  un¬ 
usual  heat,  did  not  seem  at  all 
incommoded. 

It  is  computed  that  there  were 
not  less  than  4000  persons  in  and 
about  the  court  during  the  awful 
investigation. 

'«  Lomax  was  executed  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  24th. 

or)^  Sheffield.  — On  Tuesday 

last,  a  great  number  of 
persons  assembled  in  this  town, 
andr  proceeded  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  to  the  meal  and  flour 
dealers,  and  demanded  their  flour 
at  3s.  per  stone.  A  person  from 
amongst  the  mob  presented  a  pa¬ 
per,  purporting  to  be  a  written 
agreement  to  sell  at  the  reduced 


price,  which  he  insisted  upon  being 
signed,  using  threats  on  the  least 
hesitation.  The  riot  act  was  read 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  the 
military  were  put  in  motion,  and 
a  number  of  the  infatuated  people 
taken  into  custody. 

A  large  concourse  of  people 
lias  assembled  in  the  Adelphi  for 
several  days,  drawn  together  by 
the  following  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  : — A  house,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Buckingham-street,  is 
occupied  by  some  persons,  whom 
the  owners  have  endeavoured  to 
eject,  but  hitherto  without  success, 
notwithstanding  every  process  of 
law  has  been  resorted  to,  and 
every  stratagem  devised  for  that 
purpose.  The  house  makes  a 
singular  appearance,  all  the  win¬ 
dow's,  excepting  one  on  the  first 
floor,  being  shut,  and  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  furniture  removed  ;  w'hile 
there  are  several  officers  stationed 
in  various  parts  of  it,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  movement  the  pre¬ 
sent  occupiers  may  inadvertently 
make.  At  the  window',  not  fastened 
up,  are  seen  two  respectably  dres¬ 
sed  females,  who,  it  is  reported, 
have  maintained  themselves  in 
this  unpleasant  situation  against 
their  adversaries  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  exposed  to  the  greatest 
privations,  with  half  the  window- 
frame  removed.  From  the  strict¬ 
ness  with  which  their  motions  are 
watched,  it  is  almost  impracticable 
for  either  to  procure  food  for  their 
support ;  but  this  great  difficulty 
has  hitherto  been  surmounted  by 
the  humanity  of  several  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  convey  food  to  the  pri¬ 
soners  in  baskets,  which  are  hastily 
draw'n  up  by  means  of  strings 
throw'n  in  at  the  window,  and 
when  emptied,  are  let  down  again. 
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Drink  in  bottles  has  also  been 
conveyed  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
also  wearing  apparel.  For  what 
period  this  affair  is  to  continue,  it 
is  impossible  to  conjecture,  as  the 
females  appear  not  at  all  distressed 
by  their  confinement,  and  are  as 
well  supplied  with  provisions  as  the 
nature  of  their  situation  will  admit. 

A  most  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  took  place  at  Folkestone, 
on  the  19th  instant.  After  the  tide 
had  ebbed  in  the  usual  way  for 
three  hours,  and  left  the  Hope 
sloop  a-ground  in  the  harbour 
(the  crew  of  which  were  preparing 
to  unload  her),  it  suddenly  rose 
three  feet  perpendicular,  and  as 
suddenly  ebbed,  which  was  re¬ 
peated  three  times  in  less  than  a 

.A  ^ 

quarter  of  an  hour.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  having  occurred  several 
times  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
about  the  time  of  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon,  has  given  rise  to  many 
speculative  opinions,  and  indeed 
it  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  some 
.great  convulsion  of  nature. 

9Gth  The  prince  regent,  after 
‘the  late  review  of  his  own 
regiment,  had  his  officers  called 
to  him  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
when  he  expressed  to  them  his 
thanks  for  the  very  high  state  of 
discipline  the  regiment  was  in, 
and  informed  them  it  was  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  appear  at 
their  head. 

^th  ^  l0055*  shocking  and 
deeply  regretted  catas¬ 
trophe  occurred  at  Brighton  on 
Monday,  in  the  commission  of  an 
act  of  suicide,  by  Mrs.  Louisa 
Maria  Goldingham,  a  niece  of 
Major-General  Popham,  at  her 
residence  in  Dorset  Gardens.  The 
deceased,  who  has  left  six  bloom¬ 


ing  children  to  deplore  the  rash 
and  fatal  act  of  their  unfortunate 
mother,  had  been  in  a  drooping 
w7ay  for,  some  time,  but  excepting* 
in  a  solitary  instance,  wdien  she 
complained,  in  rather  a  strange 
manner,  of  her  being  unable  to 
distinguish  the  letters  in  a  book 
she  held  in  her  hand,  no  suspicions 
were  entertained  of  her  being  in 
any  way  mentally  deranged.  About 
half  past  twelve  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  she  had  left  her  parlour, 
and  retired  to  her  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  soon  after  being 
found  locked,  and  no  answers 
given  to  the  questions  put  to  her, 
her  brother,  Captain  Popham, 
broke  it  open.  On  entering  the 
room,  lie  discovered  his  , sister,  in 
an  horizontal  position,  on  her 
face,  and  weltering  in  her  blood. 
Though  horror-struck  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle,  he  yet  endeavoured  to.raise 
her  up ;  and,  painful  to  relate, 
found  that  she  had  deeply  lace¬ 
rated  her  throat  both  on  the  right 
and  left  side,  with  a  razor,  and 
severing  the  jugular  artery,  had 
bled  in  the  most  profuse  manner. 
She  was  not  quite  dead  when  dis¬ 
covered,  but  her  last  sigh  escaped 
her  almost  immediately  after.  The 
coroner’s  inquest  w7as  taken  on 
view  of  the  body  on  Tuesday 
morning,  when  Captain  Popham’s 
testimony  w7as  to  the  above  effect, 
and  a  verdict  of  lunacy  returned. 
Mr.  Golding,  the  husband  of  the 
deceased,  is  abroad. 


SEPTEMBER. 

The  following  bulletin  was 
shewn  at  St.  James’s  Palace  on 
Saturday  last : — - 
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u  Windsor  Castle,  Sept.  5. 

“  His  majesty  has  continued 
nearly  in  the  same  state  since  the 
time  of  the  last  monthly  report.” 

Horrid  Murder . — Some 
jocularities  having  passed 
on  Sunday,  at  dinner,  between  a 
young  man  and  the  wife  of  a  fish¬ 
monger,  of  the  name  of  Dodd, 
resident  at  West  Ham,  Essex,  the 
husband,  enraged  at  what  he  con¬ 
strued  into  an  improper  fami¬ 
liarity,  plunged  a  knife,  with  which 
he  was  eating,  into  the  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  woman;  her  death 
was  instantaneous.  Dodd  was  im¬ 
mediately  secured. 

Liverpool. — The  following  im¬ 
portant  intelligence  from  America, 
was  received  from  hence  this  day. 

“  The  ship  Pacific,  a  cartel  with 
passengers,  arrived  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,  from  New  York,  which  she 
left  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  ult. 
She  brings  papers,  from  which  the 
following  are  extracts  : — 

“  New  York,  July  31. 

“  Another  Baltimore  Riot. — It 
is  with  emotions  of  unutterable 
regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
most  alarming  and  sanguinary  riot 
that  this  hitherto  tranquil  country 
has  ever  seen.  Knowing  the  soli¬ 
citude  of  the  public  to  learn  the 
details  of  those  scenes  of  horror 
in  which  a  sister  city  is  involved, 
we  have  collected  and  published 
several  letters  on  the  mournful 
subject.  As  these  were  all  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and 
alarm,  we  cannot  but  earnestly 
hope  that  to-morrow’s  mail  will 
show  that  the  riot  has  been  less 
fatal  than  is  here  represented. 

“  A  letter  in  the  Aurora  states 
that  the  criminal  court  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  when  the  riot  commenced. 
A  letter,  which  is  now  before  us, 
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says,  ‘  The  court  of  justice  is  shut 
up,  the  judges  will  not  preside ; 
and  the  grand  jury  will  not  serve. 
Tears  bedew  the  cheeks  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  part  of  the  community.’” 

“  Baltimore,  July  29. 

<£  I  scarcely  know  how  to  begin 
to  inform  you  of  the  horrid  scene 
in  which  the  city  at  present  is  in¬ 
volved.  Since  the  destruction  of 
the  office  of  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lican,  that  paper  has  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  until  Monday  last.  It  was 
then  issued  by  C.  Hanson  and 
J.  IT.  Heath.  About  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  a  mob  began  to 
assemble  (about  thirty,  mostly 
boys  under  seventeen  years  of 
age),  and  to  break  the  windows  of 
the  house,  from  which  the  papers 
wrere  distributed  to  the  subscribers 
in  Baltimore.  About  ten  o’clock 
they  were  joined  by  many  more. 
They  then  broke  the  doors,  and 
attempted  to  enter  the  house. 
There  were  about  seventy  armed 
persons  within,  who  immediately 
fired  upon  those  who  were  enter¬ 
ing  the  building,  and  killed  three 
and  wrounded  four  others.  The 
mob  then  armed  themselves* 
brought  a  six-pounder  to  bear 
upon  the  house,  fired  into  the 
building  with  their  muskets,  and 
wounded  one  man  in  the  breast. 
This  was  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  the 
alarm  bell  did  not  ring  till  two  in 
the  morning. 

“  Two  troops  of  horse  then  as¬ 
sembled.  To  them  the  men  in 
the  house  surrendered,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  should  be  taken  to 
the  prison  unmolested.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  infantry  was  called  out  to 
assist  them,  but  it  was  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
jail.  The  mob  broke  all  the  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  house,  which  had 
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been  thus  surrendered,  broke  the 
frames  of  the  doors  and  windows, 
tore  down  the  chimneys,  and  then 
marched  to  the  prison,  with  the 
intention  to  murder  the  prisoners. 
Two  regiments  were  put  under 
arms,  and  continued  so  until  seven 
in  the  morning,  when  the  mob 
dispersed,  and  the  military  were 
dismissed.  This  calm  was  but  a 
prelude  to  a  more  dreadful  storm. 
At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  mob  re-assembled  in  greater 
numbers ;  cut  down  the  prison 
doors  ;  entered,  and  by  beating 
and  hanging,  murdered,  in  cold 
blood,  about  twelve  persons— the 
rest,  to  the  number  of  ten,  made 
their  escape  through  the  back 
door.  Old  General  Lee  from 
Virginia,  was  murdered — David 
Hoffman  was  left  as  dead,  and  is 
not  expected  to  live,  two  young 
men  of  Hoff  man’s  in  the  same  case 
— Hanson  and  Heath  the  same — 
J.  Thompson  was  beaten  and 
supposed  to  be  dead — he  was  then 
dragged  with  a  rope,  until  they 
could  obtain  a  cart,  on  which  they 
put  him,  covered  him  with  tar  and 
leathers,  and  conveyed  him  thus 
about  the  city.  Their  barbarity 
did  not  cease  here.  They  occa¬ 
sionally  felt  his  pulse,  and  when 
they  discovered  the  least  indica¬ 
tion  of  life,  they  again  beat  his 
head,  until  it  was  extinguished. 
This  work  continued  until  two 
o’clock,  when  they  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  lodge  him  in  the  watch- 
house,  where  I  saw  him.  He  had 
then  come  to,  and  asked  for  a 
drink  of  water,  which  was  given 
to  him.  The  mob  then  dispersed, 
with  a  determination  to  meet  again 
this  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  for 
the  purpose  of  tormenting  this 
poor  creature  a  little  longer.  All 


I  have  ever  read  of  the  French 
does  not  equal  what  I  saw  and 
heard  last  night.  Such  expres¬ 
sions  as  these  were  current— 

‘  We’ll  root  out  the  Tories’— 

*  We’ll  drink  their  blood’ — ‘  We’ll 
eat  their  hearts.’ 

“  I  have  just  heard  that  the 
mob  are  out,  and  have  gotten  poor 
Thompson  again.  I  understand 
they  intend  to  seize  again  upon 
the  others  who  were  beaten,  and 
who  are  now  in  the  hospital,  and 
not  expected  to  live  till  twelve 
o’clock.  My  thoughts  are  so 
confused  from  anxiety  and  want 
of  rest,  that  I  can  scarcely  write.” 

Melancholy  Catastrophe. — On 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August, 
fourteen  men  belonging  to  Con¬ 
way,  went  out  in  a  small  boat  to 
finish  the  loading  of  a  flat  lying 
near  Ormshead,  bound,  with  pave¬ 
ment  flags,  for  Liverpool.  After 
having  accomplished  their  work, 
they  left  the  vessel  about  ten  at 
night,  and  began  to  row  towards 
Conway  ;  in  a  short  while  their 
cries  were  heard  as  if  in  great 
danger,  but  the  vessel  being 
aground,  no  assistance  could  be 
rendered  to  them.  The  cries  of 
distress  continued  until  one  loud 
yell  was  uttered,  after  which  there 
was  universal  silence.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  the  boat  was  found,  full  of 
water,  and  drifted  up  the  river. 
Seven  hats,  two  jackets,  and  a 
waistcoat,  were  found  on  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge  ;  but  none  of  the  bodies 
have  been  washed  ashore.  Con¬ 
way  is  filled  with  lamentation. 
Ten  of  the  men  have  left  large 
families.  Eleven  widows  were 
unfortunately  made,  and  thirty- 
five  children  left  fatherless.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  for  their  relief  have  been 
set  on  foot,  and  the  people,  touched 
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with  their  suffering,  have  been 
extremely  liberal. — ( North  Wales 
Gazette.) 

An  interesting  occur- 
'  rence  took  place  at  Folk- 
ingham  on  Tuesday  evening  se’n- 
night. — A  poor  woman,  who  had 
obtained  a  pass  billet  to  remain 
there  all  night,  was  sitting  by  the 
fire  of  the  kitchen  of  the  Grey¬ 
hound  inn,  writh  an  infant  child  at 
her  breast,  when  two  chimney¬ 
sweeps  came  in,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  sweep  some  of  the 
chimneys  belonging  to  the  inn 
early  next  morning.  They  were, 
according  to  custom,  treated  with 
a  supper,  which  they  had  begun 
to  eat,  when  the  younger,  a  boy 
about  seven  years  of  age,  happen¬ 
ing  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
woman  (who  had  likewise  been 
viewing  them  with  a  fixed  atten¬ 
tion  from  their  first  entrance), 
suddenly  started  up,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed  in  a  frantic  tone — “  That’s  my 
mother !”  and  immediately  flew 
into  her  arms.  It  appeared  that 
her  name  is  Mary  Davis,  and 
that  she  is  the  wife  of  a  private  in 
the  2d  regiment  of  foot  guards, 
now  serving  in  the  peninsula  ;  she 
resides  in  Westminster  ;  her  hus¬ 
band  quitted  her  to  embark  for 
foreign  service  on  the  20th  of 
last  January,  and  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  she  left  her  son  in 
the  care  of  a  woman  who  occupied 
the  front  rooms  of  her  house, 
while  she  went  to  wash  for  a  family 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  on  her  re¬ 
turn  in  the  evening,  the  woman 
had  decamped  with  her  son,  and, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  was 
made  to  discover  their  retreat, 
they  had  not  since  been  heard  of; 
but  having  been  lately  informed 
that  the  woman  was  a  native  of 


Leeds,  she  had  come  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  going  there  in  search  of 
her  child,  and  with  this  view  had 
walked  from  London  to  Folkinsr- 
ham,  a  distance  of  106  miles,  with 
an  infant  not  more  than  six  weeks 
old  in  her  arms.  The  boy’s  master 
stated,  that  about  the  latter  end 
of  last  January,  he  met  a  woman 
and  boy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sleaford,  where  he  resides ;  she 
appeared  very  ragged,  and  other¬ 
wise  much  distressed,  and  was  at 
that  time  beating  the  boy  most 
severely;  she  then  accosted  him 
(the  master),  saying  she  was  in 
great  distress,  and  a  long  way 
from  home,  and  after  some  fur¬ 
ther  preliminary  conversation, 
said,  if  he  would  give  her  two 
guineas  to  enable  her  to  get  home, 
she  would  bind  her  son  appren¬ 
tice  to  him ;  this  proposal  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  boy  was  regu¬ 
larly  indentured,  the  woman  having 
previously  made  affidavit  as  to 
being  his  own  mother.  This  tes¬ 
timony  was  corroborated  by  the 
boy  himself ;  but  as  no  doubt  re¬ 
mained  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
respecting  the  boy’s  real  mother, 
his  master,  without  further  cere¬ 
mony,  resigned  him  to  her.  The 
inhabitants  interested  themselves 
very  much  in  the  poor  woman’s 
behalf,  by  not  only  paying  her 
coach-fare  back  to  London  (her 
children  having  been  freed  by  one 
of  the  proprietors),  but  also  by 
collecting  for  her  the  sum  of 
2/.  5s. 

Lately,  as  James  Adam-  ^  ^ 
son,  of  Postern-gate,  near 
Hull,  was  fishing  in  the  Humber, 
he  had  occasion  to  put  his  hand 
under  water,  when  he  imagined 
himself  bitten  or  stung  under  the 
thumb  nail  by  a  venomous  fish. 
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The  wound,  not  being  considered 
of  consequence,  was  neglected  till 
Friday  se’nnight,  when  a  violent 
inflammation  had  taken  place  in 
his  hand  and  arm,  for  which  he 
was  copiously  bled,  and  other¬ 
wise  medically  treated,  as  the  case 
seemed  to  require.  The  inflam¬ 
mation  was  not,  however,  arrested, 
but  proceeded  with  such  rapidity 
to  mortification,  that  the  poor  man 
died  on  Monday. 

Plymouth,  Sept .  14. — Insurrec¬ 
tion  at  Dartmoor  Prison, — An  ex¬ 
press  arrived  here  last  night,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  informing  General 
Stephens  that  a  serious  commo¬ 
tion  had*  broken  out  among  the 
prisoners  in  Dartmoor  depot,  that 
the  Cheshire  militia  stationed  there 
were  under  arms,  and  that  imme¬ 
diate  assistance  was  necessary. — 
Three  field-pieces,  with  fifteen 
gunners  and  fifteen  artillery- dri¬ 
vers,  were  immediately  sent  off  to 
Dartmoor,  and  their  appearance 
quickly  restored  order  among  the 
insurgents.  It  appeared  that  the 
bakehouse  having  been  burnt 
down  last  week  at  Dartmoor,  in 
which  bread  for  the  prisoners  had 
usually  been  baked,  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  biscuit  had  been  served 
out  to  each  man,  but  this  had 
been  reduced  by  an  order  from 
Government,  to  one  pound,  the 
usual  allowance  of  bread.  This 
was  resented  by  the  whole  body 
of  prisoners  (about  7000),  and 
they  shewed  so  determined  a  dis¬ 
position,  that  such  measures  were 
found  necessary  as  were  adopted. 
They  even  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  fire  the  prison  and  effect  an 
escape.  Some  of  them  were  for 
seizing  the  depot  of  arms  at  Ta¬ 
vistock,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
artillery  settled  every  thing. 


Destructive  Fire  at  Serampore, 
— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dii 
Joshua  Marsham,  of  Serampore, 
Bengal,  to  Dr.  Ryland,  Bristol, 
dated  12th  March,  and  received 
the  9th  September,  1812: — 

“  My  dear  Sir — Last  night, 
about  six  o’clock,  when  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  my  study,  some  one  ex¬ 
claimed,  f  The  printing-office  is 
on  fire  !’  I  ran  instantly  thither, 
and  beheld,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  office,  which  is  a  room  200 
feet  long,  a  stage,  containing  700 
reams  of  English  paper,  sent  out 
to  print  the  Tamul  and  Cingalese 
New  Testament,  enveloped  in 
flames.  Every  window  but  one 
was  fastened  by  a  large  flat  bar 
of  iron,  which  went  across  it,  and 
was  secured  by  a  bolt  in  the  in¬ 
side.  In  five  minutes  the  room 
was  so  filled  with  smoke  that  a 
candle  would  not  live. 

“  Finding  it  impossible  to  open 
the  windows,  or  for  any  one  to  go 
in  without  danger  of  instant  death, 
we  fastened  that  door  again,  in 
the  hope  of  smothering  the  flame, 
and  ascending  the  roof,  pierced  it 
over  the  fire,  and  by  incessantly 
pouring  down  water,  so  kept  it 
under  for  three  hours,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  paper  appeared  to 
have  kindled,  and  there  the  flame 
was  greatly  abated.  The  alarm 
which  we  gave  brought  all  the 
Europeans  around  us  to  our  as¬ 
sistance,  besides  our  own  native 
servants,  so  that  we  had  all  the 
assistance  we  could  desire.  While, 
however,  the  flames  were  got  un¬ 
der  there,  I  looked  in,  and  sud¬ 
denly  saw  a  flame  spread  about 
twenty  feet  higher  up.  The  smoke 
and  steam  increased  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  death  to  get  three  feet  within 
the  wall.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
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flames  spread  in  every  direction, 
and  took  away  all  hope  of  saving 
any  thing  from  thence,  and  filled 
us  with  terror  for  Mrs.  Marsh- 
man’s  school,  about  thirty  feet  to 
the  north-west,  a  bed-room  for 
the  boys,  about  sixteen  feet  full 
north,  which  communicated  with 
brother  Carey’s,  and  the  hall, 
library,  and  museum,  within  twelve 
feet  of  it  to  the  north-east.  The 
wind,  however,  fell,  and  it  burned 
as  straight  upwards  as  fire  on  a 
hearth,  and  communicated  to  no¬ 
thing  besides.  It  remained  burn¬ 
ing  for  six  hours,  and  consumed 
the  beams,  five  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  the  roof,  the  windows, 
and  every  thing  but  the  walls. 
Happily  no  lives  were  lost,  nor  a 
bone  broken.  The  loss  we  can¬ 
not  at  present  estimate.  It  has 
consumed  all  but  the  six  presses, 
which  we  rejoiced  were  saved, 
being  in  a  side  room.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  reams  of  English  paper  are 
consumed,  worth  at  least  5000 1. 
sterling.  Fonts  of  types  in  four¬ 
teen  languages,  besides  English, 
namely,  Nagree  (two  fonts,  large 
and  small),  Bengalee  (two  fonts), 
Orissa,  Mahratta,  Seek,  Burman, 
Telinga,  Tamul,  Cingalese,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Persian,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
and  Greek,  were  burnt;  besides 
of  English  for  carrying  on  ten 
works,  which  we  have  now  in  the 
press  ;  and  the  cases,  stones,  brass 
rules,  iron  chases,  &c.  correspon¬ 
dent  with  all  these.  We  have  not 
types  left  for  the  circular  letter, 
nor  even  to  print  a  statement  of 
the  loss.  The  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  which  are  stopped  are 
nine,  viz.  the  Hindoostanhee,  Per¬ 
sian,  and  Tamul,  printing  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society;  and  the  Hindee 
(second  edition),  Telinga,  Seek, 
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Burman,  Sungskrit,  (second  edi¬ 
tion),  and  Chinese.  The  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  five ;  the  Sungskrit,  Ben¬ 
galee  (second  edition),  Orissa, 
Mahratta,  and  Hindee.  Among 
the  English  works  suspended,  till 
we  get  types  from  you,  are  the 
‘  Sungskrit  Grammar’  (second  edi¬ 
tion);  Brother  Ward’s  work  on 
the  ‘  Manners  of  the  Hindoos’ 
(second  edition)  ;  ‘  Confucius’ 

(second  edition)  ;  the  ‘  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Chinese’  (second  edi¬ 
tion),  enlarged  to  more  than  200 
pages  ;  ‘  Bengalee  Dictionary,’ 

and  a  £  Telinga  Grammar,’  both 
by  Brother  Carey.  The  loss  can¬ 
not  be  less  than  12,000/.  sterling, 
and  all  our  labours  are  at  once 
stopped.” 

London. — On  Sunday 
night,  a  gentleman,  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  years  of  age, 
•went  into  a  house  of  a  particular 
description  near  the  admiralty. 
He  had  not  been  long  there  when 
he  died  suddeni}r.  He  had  with 
him  a  small  dog,  of  the  terrier 
kind,  which  immediately  left  the 
room.  There  was  nothing  found 
on  the  gentleman’s  person  to  lead 
to  a  discovery  of  his  identity. 
About  twelve  o’clock,  however, 
on  Monday  night,  three  interest¬ 
ing  young  ladies,  of  very  genteel 
appearance,  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty,  arrived  at  the 
house  in  which  the  gentleman 
died,  accompanied  by  the  dog. 
They  came  in  a  chaise  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  where  they  reside.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  dog,  immediately 
after  the  decease  of  his  master, 
ran  off  to  Richmond  to  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  house.  As  soon  as  the  door 
was  opened,  he  rushed  into  the 
apartment  of  the  young  ladies, 
who  were  in  the  act  of  dressing 
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themselves.  He  began  to  solicit 
their  attention  by  whines  and 
cries,  and  his  eyes  turned  to  the 
door,  as  if  to  invite  them  out. 
Failing  in  this,  he  became  more 
earnest,  seized  their  clothes,  and 
pulled,  them  towards  the  door 
with  so  much  violence,  that  one 
of  their  gowns  was  torn.  This 
excited  great  alarm,  and  from  the 
intelligence  shewn  by  the  animal, 
it  was  resolved  by  the -young  la¬ 
dies  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  dog,  who  continued  to  in¬ 
vite  them  away.  A  chaise  was 
accordingly  ordered,  and  the  three 
young  ladies  took  their  seats  in 
it.  The  dog  led  the  way,  with 
his  head  almost  constantly  turned 
back,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
carriage,  until  he  led  them  to  the 
house  near  the  admiralty,  where 
his  master  died.  There  they 
alighted  ;  but  how  great  was  their 
grief,  horror,  and  surprise,  to  find 
their  father  dead  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation.  . 

The  deceased  proved  to  Ibe  Mr. 
Corbet,  an  inhabitant  of  Lewis¬ 
ham,  in  Kent,  where  he  possessed 
a  farm  of  considerable  extent, 
and  followed  the  business  of  an 
auctioneer,  and  wras  greatly  re¬ 
spected  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Sunday  night  he  dropped  down  in 
the  house  alluded  to,  when  the 
people,  supposing  him  dead,  im¬ 
mediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord 
Cochrane  hotel,  within  a  few  doors 
in  Spring  Gardens.  Here  it  was 
discovered  that  the  spark  of  life 
was  not  totally  extinguished.  He 
was  carried  up  stairs  and  put  to 


bed,  and  medical  assistance  was 
called  in,  but  in  vain — in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  a  corpse.  As  the 
people  of  the  house  were  carry-; 
ing  him  upstairs,  a  sum  of  1100L 
fell  from  his  pocket  in  bank-; 
notes,  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and 
marked  on  the  outside,  “  To  be 
paid  into  Snow’s,”  a  circumstance 
sufficient  in  itself  to  shew  that  he 
had  not  been  dishonestly  treated 
by  the  female  who  accompanied 
him  into  the  house  from  which  he 
was  brought,  or  any  person  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  The  interesting 
little  dog  after  his  return  remain^ 
ed  at  his  post,  the  faithful  guardian 
of  his  beloved  master’s  remains. 
He  lay  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  with 
his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the 
body,  with  an  eager,  anxious,  me¬ 
lancholy  expression.  The  place 
was  crowded  with  people,  led  by 
curiosity  to  this  interesting  scene. 
The  dog  never  appeared  to  take 
any  notice  of  these  strange  vi¬ 
sitors,  and  no  rude  hand  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  little  mourner  in 
his  melancholy  office. — The  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  coroner’s  inquest  was, 
Died  by  the  Visitation  of  God. 

A  most  tragical  event  c  , 
took  place  at  Chepstow,  S 
on  Sunday  last,  w  hich  has  plunged 
many  families  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  in  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tress.  The  particulars  are  as  fol¬ 
low-  : — A  party,  consisting  of  eight 
ladies  and  one  gentleman*,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  man-servant,  who  had, 
been  to  church  in  the  morning, 
had  afterwards  ridden  to  Tintern 
Abbey,  and  then  returned  by  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  wras  perfectly  calm,  and  a 


*  Mrs.  Shute,  wife  of  Richard  Shute,  Esq.  of  Sydenham,  Kent,  and  sister 
to  Mrs.  Langley,  of  Waterhouse,  near  Bristol ;  her  daughters  Mary,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Eliza,  and  Ann  ;  Miss  Fisher,  also  sister  to  Mrs  Langley  ;  Mr.,  Mrs., 
and  Miss  Rothery,  of  Bristol. 
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full-moon  ;  when  they  were  about 
to  land,  the  boatman  informed 
them  that  the  best  place  was  be¬ 
low  the  bridge,  which  they  were 
fast  approaching,  and  where  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  walking.  Before  they  had 
entered  the  arch,  one  of  the  ladies 
called  out  “  There’s  a  rope,  there’s 
a  rope but  it  was  not  seen  by  any 
other  of  the  party,  being  in  part 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  in 
an  instant  all  was  horror  ;  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  boat  touched  the  rope 
she  upset !  The  cries  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  for  assistance,  the  push¬ 
ing  off  of  boats  from  the  shore, 
and  the  hurry  of  the  good  people 
who  were  anxious  to  save  them, 
formed  altogether  a  scene  of  in¬ 
expressible  distress.  The  wretch¬ 
ed  remains  of  this  late  happy  party 
are  Miss  Eliza  Shute,  Miss  Ann, 
and  Mr.  Rothery;  the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  twice  carried 
down  in  supporting  his  wife,  by 
struggling  friends  clinging  to  him, 
aad  checking  his  exertions  ;  he  at 
length  got  her  to  the  head  of  the 
upset  boat,  but  from  one  of  the 
party  again  clinging  to  them,  they 
both  suddenly  disappeared,  and  it 
was  long  before  Mr.  Rothery  rose 
to  the  surface,  when  he  again 
grasped  the  boat,  and  was  taken 
up  in  an  almost  lifeless  state.  Miss 
Ann  Shute,  after  long  struggling, 
reached  the  boat,  and  was  taken 
off  its  bottom  ;  and  Miss  Eliza 
was  taken  from  underneath,  upon 
turning  up  the  boat. 

0  .  Robbery  and  Suicide. — 

<  1*  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  uphol¬ 
ders,  on  Ludgate-hill,  having  of 
late  been  frequently  robbed  of 
feathers,  suspicion  at  last  attached 
to  a  porter  in  their  employ,  and  a 
plan  was  laid  for  his  detection  ;  it 
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succeeded,  and  he  was  detected  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  leaving 
work,  with  a  large  parcel  of  fea¬ 
thers  in  his  possession  :  he  was 
detained,  and  a  constable  sent 
for,  and  on  being  questioned,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  taken  feathers, 
frequently  before,  and  sold  them 
to  a  broker,  residing  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  Blackfriarrs’  bridge.  In 
order  to  detect  the  receiver,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  go  as  usual, 
accompanied  by  the  officer,  with 
the  feathers  ;  and  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  centre  of  Blaekfriars’ 
bridge,  he  said  the  broker  was  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  him  in  the 
recess,  and  taking  his  bundle  ;  it 
w7as  therefore  agreed  that  he  should 
stop  there  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  that  the  officer  should  wait 
near  at  hand  to  detect  the  broker 
when  he  came  ;  they  had  not  been 
long  in  waiting,  when  the  officer 
by  observing  the  bundle  of  fea¬ 
thers  fly  over  the  top  of  the 
bridge  ;  and  running  forward  to 
enquire  the  cause,  he  was  just  in 
time  to  see,  but  not  to  prevent, 
the  prisoner  throwing  himself  over 
also.  The  body  sunk  immediately, 
and  though  instant  search  w7as 
made  for  it,  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  two 
o’clock,  a  most  alarming  fire  broke 
out  at  Mr.  Holland’s,  tallow- 
chandler,  in  South  Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square.  It  began  in 
the  back  melting  warehouse,  in 
Reeves’s  Mews,  and  three  of  the 
adjoining  stables  were  soon  burnt 
to  the  ground.  There  were  nearly 
400  tons  of  tallow7  on  the  pre¬ 
mises,  all  of  wffiich  was  consumed, 
and  of  course  added  greatly  to 
the  fury  of  the  flames.  Fifty 
chaldrons  of  coals,  belonging  to  a 
retail  dealer  in  that  article,  were 
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also  consumed.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  houses  which 
have  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
on  this  occasion  : — Messrs.  Sto- 
dart  and  Bolton,  coach-makers  ; 
the  carriages  were  all  saved — the 
house  of  Madame  Jaymond,  mil¬ 
liner,  has  also  sustained  much 
damage — Mr.  Parsons,  baker, 
Mount-street ;  the  house  burnt 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  flour 
-—Mr.  Teby’s  stables,  and  Mr. 
Butcher’s  slaughter-houses,  in 
Reeves’s  Mews,  totally  consumed 
—the  house  of  Mr.  Owen,  tinman, 
is  much  damaged.  One  man  was 
considerably  bruised,  but  no  lives 
were  lost. 

2Gth  From  the  Spanish  Pa- 
’  pers. — The  countess  of 
Chinchon  has  given  an  illustrious 
testimony  of  her  patriotic  enthu¬ 
siasm,  by  appropriating  to  gene¬ 
ral  the  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
the  rich  and  magnificent  insignia 
of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
which  belonged  to  her  late  father, 
the  infant  Don  Louis,  as  a  proof  of 
that  portion  of  the  national  grati¬ 
tude  which  she  feels  for  the  ex¬ 
ploits  by  which  that  distinguished 
captain  has  contributed  to  secure 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Spanish 
independence. 

This  morning,  about 
’  one  o’clock,  as  the  mail- 
coach  from  Derry  was  on  its  way 
to  Dublin,  it  was  stopped,  near 
Drogheda,  by  about  ten  persons, 
well  armed,  who  had  previously 
fastened  a  rope  across  the  road  to 
impede  its  progress.  One  of  the 
gang  fired  at  the  guards,  without 
doing  them  any  injury.  The  shot 
was  returned,  and  the  robber  fell. 
Several  other  shots  were  fired, 
which  wounded  the  coachman  and 
a  guard  severely ;  notwithstanding 


which,  the  other  guard  kept  up 
the  firing  with  great  spirit.  The 
robbers,  however,  succeeded  in 
forcing  open  the  coach,  and  made 
the  inside  passengers,  who  were 
six  in  number,  come  out  one  by 
one,  and  searched  them.  .From 
one  gentleman  they  took  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  more  from  the  others. 
Some  of  the  passengers  got  into 
the  fields,  and  escaped  towards 
Drogheda,  and  the  gang  dis¬ 
persed.  The  coach  returned  to 
Drogheda, with  the  wounded  guard 
and  coachman,  and  did  not  pursue 
its  journey  to  Dublin  until  ten 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  Du¬ 
ring  the  conflict  about  ten  shots 
wTere  fired  ;  four  of  which  were 
fired  by  the  guards.  The  mail- 
bags  of  21  towns  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  robbers  ;  those  of 
six,  however,  escaped  their  search, 
and  those  of  two  others  were 
found  unopened  on  the  road,  and 
brought  to  the  post-office  in  the 
morning.  A  person  has  been  ap¬ 
prehended  on  suspicion,  and  re¬ 
mains  in  custody.  The  coach¬ 
man  and  guard,  it  is  feared, 
cannot  survive.  The  body  of  the 
robber  who  was  killed  has  not 
been  owned. 

The  following  tragical  . 
event  lately  happened  at  ° 
Cherbourg.  A  young  man  having 
in  vain  solicited  his  mother’s  con¬ 
sent  to  his  marrying  her  maid¬ 
servant,  went  up  to  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  threatening  that  he  would 
destroy  himself.  An  instant  after, 
a  pistol  was  discharged.  The 
mother  finding  the  door  bolted, 
ran  out  to  alarm  the  neighbours, 
and  then  fainted  away.  The 
neighbours,  on  breaking  open  the 
door,  were  received  by  the  young 
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man  with  peals  of  laughter.  The 
mother  died  of  the  fright  she  had 
received  in  48  hours.  The  young 
man  was  committed  to  gaol. 

The  ceremony  of  depositing  in 
Whitehall  chapel  the  eagles  and 
colours  heroically  wrested  from 
the  French  in  Spain,  took  place 
this  morning. 

Soon  after  ten  o’clock  the 

duchess  of  York  arrived ;  her 

majesty  and  the  princesses,  in 

two  carriages,  soon  followed,  and 

were  received  by  the  troops  with 
presented  arms,  the  different 
bands  playing  “  God  save  the 
King.”  They  then  took  their  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  levee-room  of  the 
Horse-guards,  which  commands 
a  view  of  the  parade. 

The  Prince  Regent,  on  a  W’hite 
charger,  came  from  Carlton-house, 
at  half-past  ten,  accompanied  by 
the  duke  of  York  on  foot,  the 
duke  of  Kent,  colonels  Bloom¬ 
field,  Congreve,  and  Torrens,  and 
several  other  officers  on  horse¬ 
back. 

The  concourse  of  people  as¬ 
sembled  on  this  occasion  was  im¬ 
mense,  and  the  spectacle  altogether 
was  of  the  most  gratifying  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  was  impossible  to  view, 
without  feelings  of  exultation, 
those  trophies  which  bore  witness 
to  the  prowess  of  British  soldiers, 
and  which  were  won  from  no  des¬ 
picable  enemy,  but  from  troops 
whose  military  reputation  stands 
so  high  in  Europe.  The  eagles 
were  five  in  number ;  two  of  them, 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
were  very  much  mutilated ;  two 
others,  taken  at  Madrid,  were  in 
a  more  perfect  state ;  and  the 
fifth,  we  understand,  was  found  in 
the  channel  of  a  stream  near  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo,  into  which  it  was 
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thrown  when  the  rear  of  Massena’s 
army  w^as  closely  pressed  by  the 
British  cavalry,  on  its  retreat  from 
Portugal.  Four  of  the  eagles  are 
numbered  13,  22,  39,  51. 

There  were  also  four  standards  ; 
but  they  were  in  such  a  tattered 
state,  that  there  was  not  a  device 
or  letter  legible.  The  garrison 
flag  of  Badajoz  w'as  like  a  sieve, 
and  great  part  of  it  quite  red  with 
human  blood. 


OCTOBER. 

Drury  Lane. — The  new  ^  ^ 
theatre  opened  on  Saturday 
night,  with  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  Devil 
to  Pay.  When  the  curtain  drew 
up,  the1-  whole  corps  dramatique 
came  forward  and  sung  God  save 
the  King,  which  was  followed  by 
Rule  Britannia,  both  of  which  were 
received  with  the  loudest  applause. 
Mr.  Elliston  then  delivered  an  i 
address,  as  preferred  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  many  others  received, 
written  by  Lord  Byron. 

A  very  curious  and  singular 
species  of  disturbance  took  place 
at  this  theatre  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  nights  ;  from  which  it 
wrould  appear,  that  the  literati, 
who  sent  in  addresses,  pursuant 
to  the  advertisement jof  the  sub¬ 
committee,  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  judges.  On 
Wednesday,  after  the  comedy  of 
the  Hypocrite,  Mr.  Busby,  son  of 
Dr.  Busby,  the  translator  of  Lu¬ 
cretius,  forced  his  way  from  the 
pit  upon  the  stage,  for  the  purpose 
of  reciting  an  address  written  by 
his  father.  A  very  great  uproar 
was  the  immediate  consequence ; 
but  the  young  gentleman  refused 
to  quit  his  post,  and  endeavoured 
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w  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the  cruel 
audience.”  This,  however,  he 
could  not  effect.  Mr.  Raymond 
then  came  forward,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  him  to  leave 
the  stage  ;  but,  as  his  representa¬ 
tions  were  ineffectual,  a  couple  of 
peace-officers  were  called  in,  who 
bore  him  from  the  stage  in  cus¬ 
tody,  amidst  a  tumult  of  hisses, 
mingled  with  expressions  of  ap¬ 
probation.  The  farce  of  the  Bee 
Hive  commenced,  and  experienced 
great  opposition  at  first  ;  this, 
however,  soon  died  away,  and  the 
evening’s  performance  met  with 
no  other  opposition. 

On  Thursday  night  the  business 
of  the  stage  experienced  a  similar 
interruption  from  Dr.  Busby  him¬ 
self,  who  informed  his  friends,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  by  a 
circular  letter,  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  public  appeal  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  audience.  This  caused 
an  overflow,  not  only  of  the  house, 
but  the  lobbies  and  every  avenue 
thereunto,  and  he  accordingly  at¬ 
tempted  an  harangue  from  one  of 
the  boxes,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  thought  respectfully  of  Lord 
Byron’s  address,  but  he  could 
show  them  something  better  of 
his  own ;  all  he  demanded  was 
justice,  a  fair  hearing,  and  British 
liberality.  This  was  received  with 
a  mixture  of  approbation  and 
hisses  ;  when,  unfortunately  for 
the  orator,  the  overture  com¬ 
menced,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
desist.  The  audience,  however, 
not  choosing  to  be  deprived  of 
their  sport,  determined  that  he 
should  proceed,  and  on  Mr.  Horne 
appearing  he  was  hissed  off  the 
stage.  Mr.  Raymond  then  came 
forward,  and  asked  if  the  audience 
were  desirous  of  the  farce  going 


on,  which  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative  ;  but  scarce  a  word  of 
it  could  be  heard  ;  and  at  the  fall' 
of  the  curtain  the  doctor  was 
again  called  for,  and,  after  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  obeisances,  commenced 
his  oration. 

“  I  have  a  strong,  a  powerful 
motive  (said  he)  for  requesting 
your  attention.  I  am  a  friend  to 
this  theatre.  I  wish  to  open  the 
way  to  super  excellence,  to  bring 
forward  strong  and  powerful  ta¬ 
lent,  instead  of  letting  it  sink  to 
oblivion.  My  son  is  now  in  the 
house,  with  an  address  which  I 
had  prepared  for  the  opening  of 
this  theatre,  and  nothing  would 
be  a  greater  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  me  than  that  he  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  managers  to  rehearse 
it  on  the  stage,  if  you  will  give 
him  leave.” 

This  was  immediately  acceded 
to  with  loud  and  reiterated  bursts 
of  applause. 

Mr.  Busby  then  began,  and  if 
the  distinctness  of  his  elocution 
had  been  equal  to  the  energy  of 
his  gesture,  Lord  Byron  must 
“  have  hid  his  diminished  head 
but  by  peculiar  ill-fortune,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  lines,  in 
consequence  of  the  uproar,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  voice  of  the 
reciter,  the  rest  was  left  to  imao-i- 
nation.  They  were  as  follow: —  . 

When  energising  objects  men  pursue, 

What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do? 

The  audience  listened,  but  the 
reciter  was  still  inaudible;  and 
probably  their  disappointment 
would  have  been  strongly  visited 
on  the  head  of  this  new  performer, 
but  for  the  appearance  of  another 
exhibitor,  who,  after  expostulating 
with  him  on  the  weakness  of  his 
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voice,  was  proceeding  to  make  a 
speech  for  himself,  when  he  was 
silenced  by  a  roar  which  would 
have  overpowered  the  most  inve¬ 
terate  self-love ;  and  the  orator 
was  at  length  compelled  to  give 
up  his  task.  The  audience  now 
grew  satiated.  Mr.  Raymond 
came  forward,  and  after  observing 
that  all  performances  on  that  stage 
required  the  previous  licence  of 
the  lord  chamberlain,  requested, 
to  know  whether  the  pleasure  of 
the  house  had  not  been  sufficiently 
complied  with  ?  He  was  uni¬ 
versally  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive:  then  approaching  Mr.  Busby 
with  a  profusion  of  bows,  and 
with  a  happy  mixture  of  argument 
and  entreaty,  forcible  persuasion 
and  gentle  violence,  led  him  off 
the  stage.  The  audience  imme¬ 
diately  retired. 

An  Armenian  diamond  mer¬ 
chant,  named  Bohljat,  was  on  the 
2d  of  July  attacked  by  four  rob¬ 
bers,  near  Manheim,  who,  after 
stripping  him  of  a  bag  containing 
several  diamonds,  cut  his  throat, 
and  threw  his  body  into  the  Rhine. 
The  water  being  shallow,  some 
fishermen  descried  Bohljat,  and 
carried  him,  in  a  state  of  insen¬ 
sibility,  into  the  city,  where  a 
skilful  surgeon  sewed  up  his 
wound.  On  his  convalescence, 
he  made  a  deposition  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  before  a  magistrate,  and  de¬ 
scribed  one  of  the  persons  who 
had  used  him  so  barbarously  to 
be  hare-lipped.  The  magistrate 
departed,  and  shortly  after  re¬ 
turned  in  company  withM.Folsche, 
an  eminent  jeweller,  whom  Bohl¬ 
jat  recognised  to  be  one  of  the 
robbers.  What  renders  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  more  remarkable  is, 
that  Bohljat  had  letters  of  recom¬ 


mendation  to  Folsche,  who,  ap¬ 
prised  of  his  being  on  the  road, 
thus  way-laid  and  attempted  to 
assassinate  his  intended  guest. 
The  diamonds  have  been  since 
found  in  Folsche’s  house,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Armenian — they  are 
valued  at  18,000/.  sterling.  Bohl¬ 
jat  brought  them  from  Persia  to, 
Russia,  but,  despairing  of  a  sale 
there,  on  account  of  the  war,  was 
proceeding  to  Paris  for  a  pur¬ 
chaser. 

A  fatal  duel  took  place 
on  South  Sea  Common,  *“1, 
near  Portsmouth  ;  the  parties 
were  lieutenant  Stuart  and  lieute¬ 
nant  Bagnall,  of  the  royal  marines, 
and  most  intimate  friends ;  the 
quarrel  arose  concerning  a  female 
with  whom  both  w'ere  intimate. 
In  the  first  case  of  pistols,  lieute¬ 
nant  Stewart’s  missed  fire  ;  in  the 
second  discharge  his  ball  entered 
behind  lieutenant  Bagnall’s  right 
shoulder-blade,  and  came  out  at 
the  top  of  the  other  shoulder; 
every  attention  was  instantly  pro¬ 
cured,  but  he  expired  on  Saturday 


evening. 


The  Centinel  gun-brig,  with 
part  of  the  homeward-bound  Bal¬ 
tic  convoy,  was,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  wrecked  off  the  north¬ 
east  point  of  the  island  of  Rugen. 
A  letter  from  Yarmouth  estimates 
the  loss  at  twenty  merchant-men  ; 
but  the  French  papers,  received 
on  Saturday,  reduce  it  to  sixteen. 
The  division  of  the  convoy  which 
got  on  shore,  according  to  the 
French  journals,  amounted  to 
twenty-two  sail ;  a  frigate  and 
five  vessels  were  floated  before 
the  morning  of  the  12th;  the 
Crews  of  eight  merchant-men,  des¬ 
pairing  of  extricating  their  vessels, 
set  them  on  fire,  and  were  taken 
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on  board  the  ships  that  escaped 
the  danger.  Eight  other  mer¬ 
chant-men,  which  were  within 
range  of  guns  from  the  coast,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Un¬ 
der  all  the  circumstances,  we  are 
happy  to  find  both  the  English 
and  French  accounts  concur  in 
stating,  that  the  crews  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  vessels  were  all  saved. 

On  the  11th  instant,  Robert 
Armstrong,  a  joiner,  at  Martin, 
in  Cleveland,  thought  proper,  un¬ 
solicited,  to  ask  a  companion  to 
let  him  down  by  the  bucket,  into 
a  well,  which  is  about  sixty  feet 
deep,  but  only  two  in  water,  to 
bring  up  two  wooden  dishes  which 
had  been  in  the  well  for  near 
five  months.  He  had  not  been 
lowered  more  than  thirty  feet,  be¬ 
fore  he  fell  out  of  the  bucket  into 
the  well ;  his  companion  con¬ 
tinued  to  lower  the  bucket  to  the 
water,  and  called  to  him,  but 
obtained  no  answer.  An  alarm 
was  given,  wThen  James  Ingledew, 
a  blacksmith,  was  lowered  down 
in  the  bucket  without  being  tied 
to  a  rope,  which  he  refused  to 
have  done,  in  order  to  save  Arm¬ 
strong,  ifpossible.  He  was  scarcely 
lowered  twenty  feet  before  he  fell 
in  like  manner.  A  ladder  was 
then-  procured,  and  Joseph  Teni- 
son,  a  labourer,  was  immediately, 
at  his  own  request,  lowered  by 
the  ladder  into  the  well,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  save  the  other  two  ;  when 
he  had  been  lowered  a  few  yards, 
he  was  observed  to  fall  on  the 
side  of  the  ladder,  senseless.  It 
now  occurred  to  the  by-standers, 
that  the  cause  of  these  disasters 
arose  from  foul  air  in  the  well; 
when  a  fourth  man,  William  Hard¬ 
wick,  a  labourer,  went  down  on 
the  ladder  from  which  Joseph  Te- 
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nison  had  fallen  senseless  into  the 
well,  with  a  rope  tied  round  him, 
Hardwick  had  not  gone  down 
more  than  twelve  feet  before  he 
became  senseless,  and  fell,  when 
he  was  immediately  hauled  op, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  the  top  of 
the  well  was  black  in  the  face, 
and  apparently  dead,  but  soon 
after  recovered.  Every  effort  was 
now  used  by  a  number  of  men 
with  grappling  irons,  but  without 
effect,  to  bring  up  the  three  bo¬ 
dies.  A  well-sinker  was  then 
sent  for,  who  endeavoured  to  take 
out  the  foul  air  with  which  the 
well  was  filled,  but  in  vain.  An 
improvement  was  then  suggested 
and  made  in  the  grappling  irons, 
when,  after  much  difficulty,  the 
three  bodies  were  brought  up  to 
the  top  lifeless. 

About  twelve  o’clock,  a  ,  -  . 
very  serious  alarm  took  1  th‘ 
place  on  board  the  Ganges  prison- 
ship  at  Plymouth,  wherein  750 
French  prisoners  were  confined. 
One  of  them  had  actually  set  fire 
to  the  ship,  and  burned  a  great 
hole  in  her  before  it  wras  dis¬ 
covered.  The  incendiary  was  soon 
detected  and  put  in  irons ;  he  con¬ 
fessed  his  guilt,  and  declared  it 
was  his  intention  to  destroy  him¬ 
self  and  companions,  who  were 
tired  of  confinement :  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken  on  board  the  San 
Ysidro.  The  prisoners  all  as¬ 
sisted  in  putting  out  the  fire,  and 
it  Was  with  difficulty  they  were 
restrained  from  tearing  the  of¬ 
fender  in  pieces.  Upwards  of 
2000  French  prisoners  have  been 
sent  from  the  ships  within  these 
four  days. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  17th 
instant,  a  farmer’s  wife  near  Kings- 
bridge,  Devon,  was  found  mur- 
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dered  in  the  kitchen,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  her  husband  from  labour. 
The  clothes  of  the  murderer  were 
found  in  the  kitchen,  he  having 
put  on  those  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  A  close  pursuit  was  in¬ 
stantly  commenced  by  Mr.  Lane 
and  others,  from  Kingsbridge ; 
and,  as  it  was  judged  probable 
that  the  villain  had  taken  a  route 
westward,  they  proceeded  to  Ply¬ 
mouth.  The  constables  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  of  Plymouth  Dock 
were  soon  on  the  alert,  and  vigi¬ 
lantly  examined  the  whole  of  the 
public-houses,  &c.  on  Sunday, 
without  effect. 

On  Monday  morning,  however, 
although  it  blew  a  most  tremen¬ 
dous  gale,  Mr.  Lane  crossed  the 
new  passage,  near  Plymouth  Dock, 
and  seized  the  murderer  in  the 
passage-house,  on  the  opposite 
side,  at  Torpoint,  preparing  to  go 
into  Cornwall.  He  had  then  on 
the  clothes  of  the  husband  of  the 
deceased,  instantly  confessed  the 
fact,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
well-known  pedestrian,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
with  ballads,  &c.  He  said  that  he 
approached  the  house  in  which  the 
deceased  lived,  and  having  ascer¬ 
tained  the  absence  of  the  owner, 
he  entered  the  kitchen,  found  the 
woman  busily  employed  about 
dinner,  knocked  her  down  with  a 
broom-stick,  took  up  a  bill-hook 
which  he  stuck  into  her  neck,  and 
finished  the  business  by  cutting 
her  throat  with  a  pruning  knife. 
That  he  then  took  4/.  out  of  her 
pocket,  and  opening  a  drawer, 
took  out  the  clothes  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  put  them  on,  leaving 
his  own  on  the  ground. 

Being  strongly  suspected  of  the 


horrible  murder  of  Margaret  Hux- 
table,  of  Dedbrook,  he  declined 
answering  the  questions  put  to 
him ;  said,  that  he  knew  he  should 
be  hung,  and  that  if  he  had  any 
confessions  to  make,  he  had  time 
on  the  road,  and  should  have  some 
conversation  with  the  officers.  Be¬ 
fore  he  quitted  Plymouth  Dock, 
he  was  recognised  by  an  officer,  as 
having  been  sentenced  to  two 
years’  imprisonment  at  Exeter,  in 
the  year  1809,  for  attempting  to 
violate  and  murder  a  child. 

This  wretch  has  since  confessed 
the  murder  of-Huxtable. 

Canterbury. — Thismorn-  „  , 

ing,  about  two  o’clock,  a  lbthi 
person  of  the  name  of  William 
Gwin  threw  himself  from  the  win¬ 
dow  of  an  attic  chamber  at  the 
George  Inn,  in  the  High-street  of 
this  city,  and  fractured  his  skull, 
of  which  he  immediately  died. 
The  following  are  the  circum¬ 
stances,  as  related  before  the  co¬ 
roner,  by  a  young  man  who  slept 
in  the  same  room  : — That  he  was 
awoke  by  a  man  huzzaing,  which 
alarmed  him  much,  as  no  person 
was  in  the  other  bed  when  he  re¬ 
tired  to  rest ;  that  he  listened  in 
fear,  and  heard  him  repeating 
prayers  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  his 
bed ;  the  man  then  got  up,  went 
to  the  window  and  opened  it ;  he 
soon  returned  from  thence,  sat 
himself  down  upon  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  drew  a  table  near  to 
him  ;  in  this  situation  he  prayed 
for  some  time ;  then  got  up  again, 
and  went  to  the  window,  put  his 
knees  on  the  window-board,  and 
with  his  hands  held  each  side  of 
the  frame,  still  praying  and  bless¬ 
ing  his  family,  and  concluded  with 
exclaiming — “  Here  goes!  here 
goes !  and  here  goes  /”  throwing 
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liimself  out  at  the  last  exclama¬ 
tion.  The  young  man  immediately 
went  to  the  window,  and  saw  him 
lying  apparently  lifeless  on  the 
ground,  and  alarmed  the  family. 
The  latter  part  of  his  evidence 
was  confirmed  by  a  woman,  who 
heard  the  last  word,  and  saw  him 
throw  himself  out.  The  jury  had 
not  the  least  doubt  of  insanity,  and 
returned  a  verdict  accordingly. 

-j  R  ,  This  night  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  a  dreadful  hurri¬ 
cane  was  experienced  at  Plymouth, 
and  most  of  the  out-ports.  The 
merchant  shipping  sustained  much 
injury,  several  small  vessels  having 
been  wrecked. 

2^^  A  horrid  murder  was 
committed  at  Longford,  a 
small  village  near.  Market  Dray¬ 
ton,  Shropshire  (about  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  place  where  Mrs. 
Moray  and  her  servant  murdered 
Mrs.  Moray’s  husband),  on  the 
bodies  of  Mr.  Francis  Bruce,  a 
farmer,  and  his  housekeeper,  who 
were  both  found  on  T uesday  morn¬ 
ing,  in  their  kitchen,  with  their 
throats  cut,  and  the  house  robbed. 
On  Wednesday  the  coroner’s  jury 
sat,  but  no  discovery  had  then 
been  made  of  the  wretches  who 
had  perpetrated  the  deed  ;  but  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  done 
before  eight  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  as  they  generally  retired  early 
to  bed.  The  blood  had,  however, 
been  traced  on  a  stile  and  gate  at 
Morton,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  some 
discovery. 

A  court-martial  was  held  on 
William  Gaiter,  landman,  on 
board  his  majesty’s  ship  Coquette, 
in  Portsmouth  harbour,  for  maim¬ 
ing  himself,  by  chopping  off  his 
left  hand,  at  the  wrist  joint,  on 


the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  court  agreed  that  the 
charge  had  been  proved ;  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  great  abhorrence  the  com¬ 
mission  of  so  atrocious  and  un¬ 
manly  an  act,  by  which  his  country 
is  deprived  of  his  effective  ser¬ 
vices,  did  adjudge  him  to  be 
employed  in  the  most  menial  situa¬ 
tion  on  board  such  ship  of  his 
majesty  as  the  commander-in-chief 
of  his  majesty’s  ships  and  vessels 
at  Spithead,  and  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  or  the  lords  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  admiralty,  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct,  and  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  unworthy  for  ever  hereafter 
of  being  employed  in  any  situation 
superior  to  landman  in  the  royal 
navy. 

The  heavy  gales  did  .  , 

^  *  l  ill  •  -Li/ 111  dllvl 

considerable  damage  in  9n  , 
Kent.  At  Folkstone, 
the  quay  at  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town  burst  in  several  places.  Six 
houses,  with  Mr.  Farley’s  store¬ 
house,  fell  into  the  sea  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crash  :  and  the  next  day 
Mr.  Farley’s  dwelling-house  was 
also  swept  away.  The  loss  to 
individuals,  whose  houses  were 
destroyed,  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  2000/. 

The  tessellated  pavement  dis¬ 
covered  last  year  at  Bognor,  in 
Sussex,  was  covered  with  earth  to 
preserve  it  during  the  winter.  It 
has  been  lately  opened  again,  and 
the  surrounding  land  dug  up,  for 
the  purpose  of  further  discovery. 
A  series  of  apartments  are  now 
exposed,  all  paved  with  beautiful 
mosaic,  the  most  part  of  it  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation,  and 
exhibiting,  perhaps,  the  best  speci¬ 
men  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
The  various  figures  are  well  de¬ 
fined  and  delineated  ;  some  of  them 
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very  beautiful,  particularly  an  eagle 
with  a  Ganymede,  a  pheasant,  a 
dolphin,  and  some  others.  Walls 
are  erecting  on  the  ancient  founda¬ 
tions,  the  ruins  furnishing  ma¬ 
terials,  so  that  the  pkqi  of  the 
building  may  be  tolerably  traced. 
It,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  villa  of 
some  of  the  Roman  generals,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Regni,  Chichester, 
where  Vespasian  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters,  being  within  a  few  miles, 
and  the  ancient  Roman  road  thence 
to  London  crossing  the  South 
Downs  directly  in  front  of  the 
edifice.  The  surrounding  scenery 
is  very  romantic,  and  must  have 
been  always  interesting.  The  de¬ 
struction  may,  in  all  probability, 
be  dated  with  that  of  many  other 
.monuments  of  the  power  and 
splendour  of  the  Romans,  at  one 
time  in  the  same  county,  from  the 
barbarous  invasion  of  the  Saxons 
under  the  ferocious  Ella,  who  irri¬ 
tated  with  the  formidable  opposi¬ 
tion  he  met  with  at  Chichester, 
ravaged  it  and  the  surrounding 
country,  with  fire  and  sword,  with 
the  most  unrelenting  fury.  So 
completely  had  time  effaced  all 
-appearance  of  former  habitation, 
that  the  same  family  have  ploughed 
the  field  every  year  for  thirty 
years,  without  the  remotest  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  treasure  it  contained, 
till  last  autumn  the  ploughshare 
came  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
large  stones,  of  the  building. 

20th  Most  horrible  Murders. — 

*  Wednesday  was  committed 
.to  Exeter  jail  Thomas  Liscombe, 
labourer,  charged  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  Margaret  Huxtable,  at 
Dodbrooke,  a  child  about  nine 
years  of  age,  in  January  last  (for 
the  discovery  of  the  perpetrator 
of  which  the  Prince  Regent  offered 
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a  reward  of  200  guineas);  also 
charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
Sarah  Ford,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  of  the  parish  of  North  Huish, 
on  the  preceding  Saturday.  When 
brought  to  the  Dartmouth  Inn, 
Plymouth,  he  voluntarily  confessed 
the  murder  of  Sarah  Ford,  which 
he  effected  by  first  beating  her 
with  a  broom-stick,  and  cutting 
her  neck  with  a  wood-hook  ;  he 
then  took  from  her  22s.  6d.  threw  a 
bag  over  her  head,  closed  the 
window-curtains,  went  up  stairs, 
broken  open  a  box,  took  an  entire 
suit  of  clothes  belonging  to  the 
husband  of  the  deceased,  in  which 
he  dressed  himself,  left  the  house, 
after  locking  the  door,  and  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  key ;  he  then  went 
to  the  river,  where  he  sunk  the 
whole  of  his  own  clothes,  except 
his  hat,  which  he  left  near  the 
corpse  of  the  woman.  He  was 
conducted  to  Kingsbridge,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  if  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  murder  of  the  child, 
that  took  place  at  Dodbrooke 
on  the  20th  of  January  last,  as  he 
had  been  four  times  apprehended 
and  examined  by  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  and  magistrates,  which 
had  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  that  foul  deed,  but 
had  escaped  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence.  Tuesday  morning,  after 
requesting  his  uncle  to  be  sent 
for,  in  his  presence  and  that  of  the 
constable,  he  confessed  the  hor¬ 
rible  act,  by  saying,  “Well,  I  did 
murder  the  child.”  Upon  being 
interrogated  as  to  the  particulars, 
he  farther  stated,  that  about  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  20th 
of  January  last,  he  met  the  child 
between  Bell  Cross  and  theHouses ; 
that  he  entreated  her  to  shew  him 
the  way  to  Sentry-gate,  and  he 
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would  give  her  a  penny  ;  she  com¬ 
plied  with  his  request,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  over  the  stone  steps  and 
the  stile  leading  to  it ;  that  in  the 
Second  field  he  took  her  out  of  the 
path,  went  across  that  field  into 
the  next,  where  he  attempted  to 
violate  her  person,  but  could  not 
effect  it,  in  consequence  of  her 
cries  and  resistance ;  he  then  took 
a  stick  from  the  hedge,  struck  her 
twice  on  the  head,  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  stunned  her,  as  she 
made  no  more  noise  or  resistance  ; 
afterwards  he  dashed  her  head  to 
pieces  with  large  stones,  and  it 
being  dark,  to  be  certain  she  was 
quite  dead,  he  felt  with  his  hand, 
and  found  her  brains  were  beaten 
out;  he  stripped  her  of  all  her 
clothes  but  her  stockings,  which 
he  intended  to  have  taken  away, 
but  thinking  them  of  little  value, 
left  them  in  the  same  field,  except 
the  shift ;  he  then  went  to  a  pool, 
near  Sentry-gate,  washed  his  trow- 
sers  and  his  hands,  and  wiped 
them  with  the  shift,  which  he 
threw  into  the  hedge ;  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings  at  Moreleigh,  at 
about  half-past  nine  o’clock. 

He  is  a  man  of  small  stature, 
about  five  feet  five  inches  high, 
walks  lame  of  the  left  leg,  lisps  in 
his  speech,  sandy  complexion, 
dark  hair,  and  an  aquiline  nose, 
and  has  altogether  a  most  unplea¬ 
sant  forbidding  appearance.  He 
strongly  asserts  he  has  no  asso¬ 
ciate,  but  was  the  sole  perpetrator 
of  these  bloody  murders. 

Wexford ,  October  26. — Melan¬ 
choly  Event. — Early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  a  Mr.  Needham,  an  eminent 
architect  was  employed  to  super¬ 
intend  a  light-house,  ordered  by 
government  to  be  erected  on  Tus- 
kar  rock  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 


number  of  experienced  persons 
were  sent  down  from  Dublin,  who, 
together  with  some  people  from 
this  town  likewise  employed  there, 
formed  an  aggregate  of  25.  They 
constructed  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tion,  on  the  north  side  of  the  rock, 
near  the  place  appointed  for  the 
structure,  three  small  wooden 
houses ;  for  the  better  security  of 
which,  massy  iron  bars  were 
inserted  in  the  rock,  and  to  these 
the  houses  were  fastened  down  by 
stones  of  an  enormous  size.  About 
four  o’clock  on  Monday  morning 
the  hapless  inmates  were  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  wave  breaking  on 
the  houses  with  a  most  tremendous 
crash,  which  was  followed  by 
others  in  quick  succession,  equally 
terrific ;  and  instantly  the  boards 
on  which  they  slept  began  to  float. 
At  this  direful  period,  the  tide 
having  nearly  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  flow,  those  poor  half-dres¬ 
sed  creatures  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  huts,  and  fasten  ropes 
to  headers  and  stretchers  (stones 
weighing  about  a  ton  and  a  half 
each,  preparing  for  the  building) 
to  which  they  clung.  Now  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced— 
the  houses  had  not  been  forsaken 
more  than  two  minutes,  when 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  them  to 
be  seen.  The  violence  of  the 
waves  increased  with  the  tide  ;  the 
ponderous  stones  above-mentioned 
were  hurled  about  as  if  pebbles ; 
some  of  the  persons  made  fast  to 
them  were  killed,  and  others  forced 
from  their  hold  into  the  ocean. 
Some  were  so  fortunate,  while  the 
waves  were  rebounding,  as  to  gain 
the  spot  where  the  houses  stood, 
and  secure  themselves  by  tying 
ropes  to  the  bars  in  the  rock.  In 
this  situation,  the  waves  rolled  ten 
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feet  over  them.  When  the  tide 
fell,  and  left  that  part  of  the  rock 
dry,  the  survivors  proceeded  to 
fasten  a  cable  as  tight  as  possible 
to  two  ring  bolts  about  thirty 
yards  asunder,  to  which  they  bound 
themselves  by  small  ropes  round 
the  waist ;  but  here  at  the  rise  of 
the  next  tide,  they  had  nearly  the 
same  horror  to  encounter,  as  the 
waves  several  times  broke  over 
them.  At  the  fall  of  this  tide 
they  again  united  themselves,  and 
sought  shelter  from  the  butment 
of  the  building,  where  they  were 
discovered  about  eleven  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  morning  (by  the 
boat  employed  to  attend  the  rock, 
in  consequence  of  the  weather  be¬ 
coming  calmer),  having  remained 
from  two  o’clock  on  Sunday,  at 
which  hour  they  dined,  without 
any  kind  of  sustenance.  In  the 
evening,  ten  of  the  unfortunate 
men  were  conveyed  to  town,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  truly  distressing  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  three  were  brought  to 
the  hospital,  one  of  whom  had  his 
leg  broken,  and  the  others  were 
much  injured.  In  short,  all  suf¬ 
fered  in  some  manner. 

27  i  Robbery  of  the  Leeds 
*  Mail. — We  have  to  an¬ 
nounce  one  of  the  most  extensive 
robberies  of  the  mail  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  establishment  of 
mail-coaches— a  plan  which  pro¬ 
fessed  to  give  not  only  additional 
Celerity,  but  also  perfect  security 
to  the  conveyance  of  letters.  When 
the  fact  of  the  robbery  reached 
the  Exchange,  it  got  into  general 
circulation,  and  produced  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  alarm  and  agi¬ 
tation  throughout  the  city.  At 
an  early  hour  Mr.  Freeling,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  general  Post-office, 
gave  information  at  the  Mansion- 
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house,  where  the  deposition  of  the 
guard  was  taken.  Last  night, 
while  the  Leeds  mail-coach  was 
proceeding  at  a  sharp  pace,  be¬ 
tween  Kettering  and  Higham  Fer¬ 
rers,  the  coachman  spoke  to  the 
guard,  and  not  being  able,  or  pre¬ 
tending  not  to  hear  what  he  said 
in  answer,  requested  that  he  would 
lean  forwards  over  the  coach.  The 
guard  did  so,  and  continued  about 
five  minutes  in  conversation  with 
him,  and  on  resuming  his  seat, 
found,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
the  lock  of  the  lid  of  the  hind  part 
of  the  coach  where  the  bags  are 
deposited  had  been  forced.  He 
instantly  ordered  the  coach  to  be 
stopped,  and  communicated  to  the 
driver  the  extraordinary  occur¬ 
rence  that  had  taken  place,  and 
his  suspicions  that  more  serious 
injury  had  been  sustained.  The 
coach  having  pulled  up,  the  guard 
and  the  coachman  proceeded  to 
examine  the  depository  of  the 
mails,  and  missed  no  less  than  six¬ 
teen  bags — -Leeds,  Bradford,  Ha¬ 
lifax,  Mansfield,  Barnsley,  Wake¬ 
field,  Huddersfield,  Nottingham, 
Chesterfield,  Sheffield,  Rother¬ 
ham,  Melton  Mowbray,  Kettering, 
Thrapston,  Oakham,  Uppingham. 

The  coachman  also  underwent 
a  private  examination,  but  the  so¬ 
licitor  of  the  Post-office  has  taken 
the  precaution  of  preventing  any 
part  of  the  examination  from  being 
made  public  in  this  early  stage  of 
a  transaction  involved  in  no  ordi¬ 
nary  mystery. 

It  will  perhaps  be  recollected, 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  Leeds 
mail-coach,  in  its  progress  from 
town,  was  robbed  near  Barnet,  but 
it  being  the  evening  of  a  fast-day, 
there  was  scarcely  any  money  or 
remittances  in  the  bags.— On  the 
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present  occasion  the  amount  is 
very  great. 

NOVEMBER. 

-.1  The  attachment  of  the 
Newfoundland  breed  of 
dogs  to  the  human  race,  in  danger 
of  drowning,  was  strikingly  dis¬ 
played  last  week  in  Hamoaze 
harbour.  Eleven  sailors,  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  a  waterman  had  just 
reached  the  Fantome  sloop  of 
war  in  a  shore-boat,  when,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  one  of  the  sailors 
stooping  hastily  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  to  reach  his  hat,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  sea,  it  upset, 
and  all  in  it  were  plunged  into 
the  water.  A  Newfoundland  dog 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Fan- 
tome,  observing  the  accident,  in¬ 
stantly  leaped  among  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons,  and  seizing  one 
man  by  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
bore  his  head  above  water,  till  a 
boat  came,  and  saved  all  but  the 
poor  waterman.  The  noble  ani¬ 
mal,  after  delivering  his  charge  in 
safety,  made  a  wide  circuit  round 
the  ship,  as  if  in  search  of  another 
sufferer,  but  finding  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  an  oar,  he  seized  it,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  admiring  crew. 

Dublin. — Some  time  ago,  a 
circumstance  took  place  which 
made  considerable  noise  in  this 
city.  A  woman  went  into  a  gro¬ 
cer’s  shop,  and,  having  purchased 
some  tea,  tendered  a  100/.  note 
for  payment ;  the  man,  surprised 
at  such  a  sum,  said  he  could  not 
change  that  note,  but  if  she  had 
another  he  would.  She  then  pro¬ 
duced  another  note  for  100/.  then 
another ;  and  so  on  to  seven 
notes  for  100/.  each.  The  man, 


then,  and  a  neighbour,  questioned 
her  strictly,  and  threatened  her. 
She  then  confessed  she  had  stolen 
them  from  a  gentleman  who  vi¬ 
sited  her,  and  more  of  the  same 
kind.  The  man  and  his  friend 
detained  the  700/.  and  advised 
her  to  run  away;  but  she,  con¬ 
ceiving  they  meant  to  appropriate 
the  money  to  their  own  use,  went 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  dis¬ 
closed  the  circumstance,  deliver¬ 
ing  up  the  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  which  amounted  in  all  to 
1000/.  in  100/.  notes  on  Messrs. 
Ball,  Plunket,  and  Doyne,  bank¬ 
ers.  The  grocer,  his  friend,  and 
the  woman,  were  then  all  con¬ 
fined,  and  the  magistrates  pub¬ 
lished  the  circumstance,  and  called 
upon  the  owner  to  come  and 
claim  his  property  at  their  office, 
but  no  one  appeared.  The  sin¬ 
gularity  of  the  circumstance  oc¬ 
casioned  a  variety  of  conjectures ; 
some  thought  the  owner  must  be 
at  least  the  young  heir  of  a  duke¬ 
dom  ;  others,  that  he  was  some 
character  high  in  the  church,  and 
ashamed  to  come  forward.  In 
the  meantime,  the  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  release  the  wo¬ 
man,  who  expressed  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  restore  the  property  when 
she  found  it  was  to  such  amount, 
hoping  the  owner  would  not  pro¬ 
secute,  but  probably  give  her  some 
reward.  Of  course  many  conjec¬ 
tures  were  afloat,  and  numbers 
believed  that  the  woman  must 
have  murdered  the  person  from 
whom  she  had  taken  the  property. 
The  circumstance  was  beginning 
to  be  forgot,  when  a  young  man, 
clerk  to  Ball,  Plunket,  and  Co., 
bankers,  accidentally  entered  the 
bar-room  of  a  public-house  ;  the 
woman,  who  happened  to  be  there 
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at  the  same  time,  immediately- 
cried  out,  “  That  is  the  person 
from  whom  I  took  the  notes.” 
He  was  immediately  detained  by 
the  people  present,  and  notice  sent 
to  the  magistrates  and  to  the 
bankers,  but  before  they  arrived, 
he  found  means  to  escape.  An 
investigation  took  place  at  the 
bank,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had 
taken  from  time  to  time  notes  to 
the  amount  of  10,000/.  A  reward 
was  offered,  and  he  was  taken, 
just  ready  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
In  one  of  his  boots  were  concealed 
75001.  in  notes,  and  his  securities 
are  answerable  for  25001.  which 
makes  up  the  sum  of  which  he 
had  defrauded  the  bank. — He  is 
now  lodged  in  Kilmainham  jail  to 
abide  his  trial. 

13th  Mutiny  and  Murder. — 
Union- Hall. — A  deposi¬ 
tion  was  a  few  days  since  made 
before  the  Shadwell  magistrates, 
by  a  boy  named  Mades,  who  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  Adventurer, 
South  Sea  whaler,  Captain  Keith, 
which  ship  it  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  was  lost  in  the  South 
Sea,  but  which,  it  appears  from 
Mades’s  deposition,  was  seized  by 
the  crew,  who  murdered  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  chief  mate,  and  after¬ 
wards  scuttled  the  vessel.  In 
consequence  of  Mades’s  state¬ 
ment,  which  was  originally  made 
before  Mr.  Evance  and  Mr.  Bir- 
nie,  at  this  office,  Glennen,  YVort- 
ly,  and  Goff,  were  sent  down  to 
Liverpool,  in  search  of  Charles 
Frederick  Palm  and  Samuel  Tel¬ 
ling,  the  second  mate  and  cooper 
of  the  Adventurer,  who,  according 
to  Mades’s  statement  were  deeply 
concerned  in  this  atrocious  trans¬ 
action.  By  the  activity  of  the 
officers  they  were  both  discover¬ 
ed  and  taken  into  custody.  They 
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were  brought  up  to  town,  and  on 
I  uesday  evening  underwent  a 
long  examination  before  Mr.  Bir- 
nie,  when  Telling  stated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars,  fully  corrobora¬ 
tive  of  Mades’s  previous  evidence. 

The  Adventurer,  of  which  the 
deceased  captian  Keith  was  com¬ 
mander,  and  Mr.  William  Smith, 
chief  mate,  sailed  for  the  South 
Seas  in  September,  1811.  The 
deponent  sailed  in  her  as  cooper, 
and  Charles  F.  Palm,  a  Swede,  as 
second  mate ;  they  had  been  out 
between  six  and  seven  months  be** 
fore  captain  Keith  and  Mr.  Smith 
were  murdered.  He  could  not  re¬ 
member  the  day,  but  it  was  about 
four  in  the  morning ;  a  boy, 
named  George,  was  at  the  helm  ; 
the  captain  and  chief  mate  were 
in  bed  ;  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
forward  on  deck ;  Palm  was  trying 
to  strike  a  light  when  the  captain 
came  on  deck,  in  his  shirt,  and  said 
to  Palm,  “  Charles,  what  are  you 
about?”  Palm  made  no  answer, 
but  immediately  struck  him  with 
the  cooper’s  hammer,  which  he 
had  ready  in  his  hand.  The  cap¬ 
tain  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  Charles, 
you  have  done  me;”  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  chief  mate,  who  followed 
the  captain  on*  deck,  was  attacked 
by  another  Swede,  since  dead, 
who  struck  him  several  blows 
with  the  cook’s  axe,  and  he  and 
the  captain  being  both  brought 
down,  Palm  and  two  other  Swedes, 
both  of  whom  are  since  dead, 
threw  their  bodies  overboard. 
The  mate  called  out,  “  Boat, 
boat,”  after  he  was  in  the  water, 
but  they  heard  no  more  of  him  or 
the  captain.  After  this  all  hands 
went  below,  except  the  boy  at  the 
helm,  and  Palm  producing  a  bible, 
each  took  an  oath  upon  it,  wish¬ 
ing  that  they  might  never  see  the 
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light  of  heaven  if  ever  they  di¬ 
vulged  what  had  passed ;  the  boy 
at  the  helm  was  afterwards  sworn 
also.  Previous  to  this  time,  the 
captain  had  taken  two  black  men 
on  board  at  St.  Thomas’s,  and 
after  the  bodies  of  the  captain 
and  mate  were  thrown  overboard, 
the  two  Swedes  procured  each  a 
pistol  and  a  glass  of  rum,  and 
giving  the  rum  to  the  blacks, 
whilst  the  poor  fellows  were  in 
the  act  of  drinking  it,  each  of 
them  received  the  contents  of  a 
pistol  in  his  body,  one  of  them 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the 
other  was  only  wounded,  but  both 
of  them  were,  with  the  assistance 
of  Palm,  immediately  thrown 
overboard.  The  wounded  man 
swam  and  caught  hold  of  the 
ship’s  rudder,  but  Palm  taking  up 
a  spade,  swore  he  would  chop  his 
hands  off  if  he  did  not  let  go. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  upon  this 
let  go  his  hold,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  After  this  they  plundered 
the  captain’s  property,  and  Palm 
had  five  pounds.  He  then  took 
the  direction  of  the  vessel,  but  it 
was  afterwards  determined  to 
scuttle  her,  take  to  the  boats,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  two  boats  were  prepared, 
provisions  put  into  them,  and  the 
crew,  consisting  of  eleven  persons, 
got  six  into  one  boat,  and  five 
into  the  other;  they  were  three 
days  and  nights  before  they  made 
land,  and  then  one  of  the  boats 
was  swamped,  and  a  boy  drowned. 
They  walked  along  the  beach  till 
night,  and  then  lay  down  on  the 
sand  to  sleep.  Next  morning 
they  proceeded  up  the  country, 
and  seeing  some  smoke  rise  from 
among  a  cluster  of  trees,  they 
made  up  to  them,  when  the  blacks 


rushed  out  upon  them,  overpower¬ 
ed  them,  and  they  were  plundered 
and  stripped.  After  this  they  were 
driven  further  into  the  country, 
where  they  w7ere  kept  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  sent  to  Port 
Lopez,  from  whence,  Palm, 
Mades,  and  the  deponent,  found 
their  way  to  Liverpool.  A  few 
days  after  the  Adventurer  left 
England,  the  crew  were  put  upon 
short  allowance,  and  so  continued 
through  the  voyage.  The  men 
grumbled  much,  and  said  they 
might  as  well  be  killed  as  starved. 
On  the  morning  on  which  the 
captain  and  mate  were  murdered, 
deponent  heard  Palm  say,  whilst 
striking  a  light,  he  would  kill  the 
captain.  The  Swedes  said  it 
should  be  so,  and  those  who  did 
not  agree  to  it  should  share  the 
same  fate.  The  deponent  lent  a 
hand  to  heave  the  blacks  over¬ 
board,  but  did  not  touch  the  cap¬ 
tain  or  mate. 

Palm’s  statement  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: — He  sailed  from  England 
as  second  mate  of  the  Adven¬ 
turer  ;  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
captain  till  they  got  to  the  coast, 
and  then  it  was  about  wages.  He 
recollected  the  captain’s  bringing 
two  black  men  on  board  from  St. 
Thomas’s,  and  that  soon  after  the 
captain  was  accidentally  pulled 
overboard  and  drowned,  by  the 
bite  of  a  whale  line  getting  round 
his  leg,  after  he  hadstruck  a  fish. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  chief  mate,  was  aq 
old  man,  and  died  of  sickness 
while  at  sea.  With  respect  tq 
the  two  blacks,  pne  of  them 
jumped  overboard  after  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  was  seen  no  more ;  he 
did  not  know  what  became  of  the 
other,  but  had  been  told  that  he 
went  over  after  the  captain  also, 
and  was  lost. 
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They  were  both  committed  for 
further  examination. 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

Palm  and  Telling  were  on 
Tuesday  brought  up  for  re-ex¬ 
amination. 

Henry  Mades,  a  boy  about  13 
years  of  age,  who  was  appren¬ 
tice  to  Captain  Keith,  and  on 
board  the  ship  at  the  time,  and 
in  consequence  of  whose  informa¬ 
tion  the  prisoners  were  appre¬ 
hended,  was  again  examined.  His 
statement  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  originally  made  by  him. 
On  the  night  on  which  the  mur¬ 
ders  were  committed,  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  hammock,  near 
the  captain’s  cabin,  who,  as  well 
as  the  chief  mate,  were  in  bed.  A 
boy,  named  George  Rose,  was  at 
the  helm  ;  and  either  in  the  first 
or  second  watch,  he  was  awoke  by 
Rose’s  calling  to  the  captain,  in  a 
low  tone  down  the  hatchway — 
Captain  Keith,  Captain  Keith ! 
something  wrong  is  going  forward 
on  deck.”  The  captain  got  out 
of  bed  directly,  and  went  up  in 
his  shirt,  but  returned  again  im¬ 
mediately,  and  awoke  the  mate, 
and  they  went  on  deck  together. 
Soon  after  he  heard  the  mate 
call  out,  “  O  Lord,  O  Lord !”  He 
was  alarmed,  and  got  out  of  his 
hammock,  and,  as  he  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  it,  he  saw  Palm  and 
Others  throw  the  captain’s  body 
overboard. — There  was  no  resist¬ 
ance,  and  he  supposed  the  captain 
was  dead  at  the  time.  Soon  after  he 
heard  the  mate  in  the  water  call  out, 
“  Boat,  boat.”  In  his  account  of 
what  followed,  viz.  administering 
the  oath  of  secrecy,  the  murder 
of  the  two  blacks,  the  scuttling 
the  vessel,  and  taking  to  the 
boats,  their  afterwards  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  blacks  on  the 


Coast  of  Guinea,  and  their  subse¬ 
quent  arrival  in  England,  he  fully 
corroborated  Telling’s  statement. 
On  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he 
stated  these  circumstances  to  a 
gentleman,  named  Scrivenor,  who 
took  him  to  Uni  on -hall*  and  in 
consequence  of  his  deposition, 
warrants  were  issued  by  Mr. 
E vance,  for  the  apprehending  of 
Palm  and  Telling. 

Palm,  on  being  questioned,  de¬ 
nied  having  been  at  all  privy  to 
the  intended  murder  of  Captain 
Keith,  till  the  morning  when  it 
took  place ;  he  was  then  told  that 
if  he  did  not  agree  to  it,  he  would 
himself  share  the  same  fate;  he 
had,  therefore,  joined  in  it  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  own  life.  He  had  not 
stated  this  before,  because  he 
wished  to  preserve  his  oath. 

The  prisoners  were  both  fully 
committed  for  trial  at  the  next 
Admiralty  Sessions. 

Election  of  Scots  Peers .  _  .  , 

— Yesterday  came  on,  at 
Holyrood-house,  the  election  of 
sixteen  peers  to  represent  the 
Scots  nobility  in  Parliament,  when 
the  following  noblemen  were 
chosen : — 

Votes.  Votes. 

Marq.  Qaeensb.*  50  Earl  of  Aboyne  .  .50 
Earl  of  Rothes*.  .48  Earl  of  Aberdeen  51 
Earl  of  Caithness..39  Earl  of  Glasgow., 49 
Earl  of  Home  . . .  .49  Lord  Forbes.. . .  .45 
Earl  of  Kellie. , .  .50  Lord  Saltoun. . .  .48 
Earl  of  Dalhonsie  50  Lord  Gray*  ...  ,45 
Earl  of  Selkirk ,.  .47  Lord  Sinclair .49 
Earl  of  Balcarras  49  Lord  Napier.. . . .44 

Those  marked*  were  elected  in  the 
room  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Earl  of 
Haddington,  and  Lord  Cathcart. 

Coroner's  Inquest . — On  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  last,  an  inquest  was 
held  in  the  Eagle  and  Child  pub¬ 
lic-house,  Shoe-lane,  before  T. 
Shelton,  Esq.  to  enquire  into  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  Chaplin,  who 
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was  murdered  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing  by  her  husband.  After  the 
usual  inspection  of  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  woman,  which  ex¬ 
hibited  a  most  terrific  spectacle, 
the  throat  being  mangled  in  a 
shocking  manner,  the  coroner  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  the  depositions  of 
the  persons  in  attendance. 

J.  Bedford,  the  landlord  of  the 
Eagle  and  Child,  stated,  that  on 
Wednesday  evening  the  deceased 
came  to  his  house  about  half-past 
nine,  and  had  a  pint  of  beer,  which 
she  took  away  in  her  own  vessel. 
In  ten  minutes  afterwards,  her 
husband,  John  Chaplin,  also  came 
to  the  house  and  asked  for  another 
pint  of  beer.  Witness  at  first  re¬ 
fused  to  serve  him,  observing  that 
his  wife  had  just  taken  his  beer 
home  for  him. — Chaplin,  however, 
said,  “  he  must  have  it,  for  he  had 
murdered  his  wife.”  Witness  hav¬ 
ing  formerly  heard  him  say  that 
he  would  kill  his  wife,  now  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  had  carried  his 
threat  into  execution,  and  imme¬ 
diately  gave  him  the  beer  with 
the  view  of  detaining  him.  He  then 
went  to  the  tap-room,  where  some 
of  his  customers  were  assembled, 
and  communicated  to  them  what 
he  had  just  heard.  They  all  im¬ 
mediately  came  out,  and  went  to 
Chaplin’s  house  to  ascertain  the 
fact,,  but  they  found  the  door  shut, 
and  a  perfect  silence  remained 
within,  While  they  were  gone  on 
this  errand,  Chaplin  remained  at 
the  public-house,  but  soon  after¬ 
wards  went  out  and  proceeded  to 
his  house,  the  door  of  which  he 
unlocked  and  opened ;  upon  which 
the  body  of  his  wife  was  discovered 
lying  on  the  floor  weltering  in 
blood.  He  was  instantly  interro¬ 
gated  respecting  the  horrid  deed, 
and  confessed,  without  hesitation, 


that  he  had  first  knocked  his  wife 
down,  and  then  cut  her  throat. 

The  constable  stated,  that  in 
taking  Chaplin  to  the  Compter,  he 
wanted  to  go  to  a  pawn-broker’s 
in  Fleet-market,  and  he  went  with 
him  to  observe  his  conduct.  He 
put  down  the  bundle  without  the 
least  emotion,  and  conducted  him¬ 
self  generally  as  not  to  excite  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  perfect  sanity.  The 
pawn-broker  having  declined  any 
dealings  with  him,  he  said  to  wit¬ 
ness,  that  he  must  go  to  some 
other  person  in  the  same  line,  as 
he  must  get  money  to  obtain  vic¬ 
tuals  for  the  short  time  he  had  to 
live.  He  said  he  was  happy,  and 
hoped  his  w7ife  was  equally  so,  as 
she  was  a  very  good  woman.  On 
searching  him  a  shilling  and  some 
halfpence  were  found,  but  no  knife. 
On  being  asked  what  instrument 
he  had  used  to  commit  the  mur¬ 
der,  he  said  he  had  cut  his  wife’s 
throat  with  a  razor,  which  he  had 
wiped,  and  then  thrown  away.  On 
being  conducted  the  next  morning 
before  the  alderman,  he  was  com¬ 
posed,  and  asked  for  a  woman  to 
whom  he  had  given  some  half¬ 
pence  to  buy  him  some  tobacco  ; 
he  was  told  he  should  have  it 
when  she  returned. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  landlord  of  the 
prisoner,  said,  that  he  had  known 
him  and  his  wife  for  many  years, 
that  he  was  much  addicted  to 
drinking,  but  he  never  considered 
him  deranged. 

Mr.  Bailey,  the  surgeon,  proved 
that  the  wound  on  the  prisoner’s 
wife  was  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
about  two  inches  deep. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of — Wilful  Murder  against  John 
Chaplin. 

On  Monday  se’nnight 
was  interred,  Mn  Brook- 
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man,  of  London-street,  Reading, 
and,  according  to  his  desire,  was 
buried  in  an  inch-and-half  oak 
shell,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
made  four  years  previous  to  his 
death.  About  five  days  before 
his  decease,  he  called  on  an  un¬ 
dertaker,  and  went  with  him  to 
the  church-yard,  and  pointed  out 
the  spot  he  meant  to  be  laid  un¬ 
der.  On  his  return  home,  he  re¬ 
moved  his  coffin  from  its  obscu¬ 
rity,  and  having  inspected  the 
proper  cleansing  of  the  memento 
mori ,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died 
the  ensuing  day. 

Bristol. — An  inquest  was  held 
here  last  week,  on  the  body  of  J. 
Allen,  servant  to  Mr.  Rodgers, 
wholesale  shoemaker,  Ellbroad- 
street.  It  appeared  in  evidence, 
that  the  deceased  had  been  up¬ 
wards  of  fourteen  years  in  the 
employ  of  his  master,  at  Stafford, 
and  in  this  city,  in  the  confiden¬ 
tial  situation  of  foreman,  and  that 
Mr.  Rodgers  had  for  some  time 
suspected  that  he  had  been  rob¬ 
bed.  Mr.  Rodgers,  perceiving  a 
journeyman  whom  he  suspected 
coming  to  receive  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods,  waited  till  he  had 
been  helped,  when  he  demanded 
to  see  the  quantity,  which  proved 
to  be  much  greater  than  he  was 
entitled  to.  This  led  to  further 
enquiry,  the  effect  of  which  was, 
that  the  journeyman  absconded, 
and  the  deceased,  upon  being 
taxed  with  a  connection  with  him, 
likewise  absented  himself  for  a 
day  or  two ;  but  he  again  came  to 
his  employ,  when  Mr.  Rodgers 
called  him  into  his  room,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  charges 
preferred  against  him,  at  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  pretended 
much  surprise ;  but  his  master 


persisting  in  his  guilt,  and  on 
condition  of  his  impeaching  the 
whole  of  his  accomplices,  inti¬ 
mating  hopes  of  pardon,  he  said, 
with  a  sigh,  “  I  have  robbed  you, 
sir.”  In  reply  Mr.  Rodgers  said, 
“  Then  how  can  such  a  criminal 
expect  mercy  from  me  ?”  and  re¬ 
peated,  “  How  can  you  expect  it, 
knowing  the  confidence  I  have 
reposed  in  you?”  Allen  and  his 
wife  who  had  accompanied  him, 
fell  upon  their  knees,  and  im¬ 
ploring  pardon,  exclaimed,  “Oh! 
we  have  robbed  the  best  of  mas¬ 
ters,  and  God  will  never  forgive 
us  V*  To  which  Mr.  Rodgers 
replied,.  “  That  he  was  convinced 
he  had  not  told  the  whole  truth.” 
Allen  begged  for  some  time,  and 
was  detained  by  Mr.  Rodgers  at 
his  own  house,  from  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning  till  about  a 
quarter  past  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when,  after  taking  a  little 
refreshment,  Mr.  Rodgers  re¬ 
turned  to  the  room  in  which  he 
had  left  Allen,  and  on  opening 
the  door,  he  beheld  the  unhappy 
culprit  drawing  a  knife  across  his 
wind-pipe  with  great  violence. 
Allen,  on  seeing  him,  endeavoured 
to  stab  Mr.  Rodgers,  and  also  a 
friend  of  the  name  of  Haynes, 
who  had  come  in  to  his  as¬ 
sistance. — An  alarm  being  given, 
he  was  secured,  but  expired  al¬ 
most  immediately.  Verdict  of 
the  jury — Felo  de  se.  On  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  at  five  o’clock,  the 
body  was  removed  in  a  cart  from 
Mr.  Rodgers’  house,  and  buried 
in  a  cross-road  with  the  customary 
ceremonies.  The  number  of  spec¬ 
tators  was  immense,  and  the  popu¬ 
lace  behaved  with  great  decorum, 
appearing  to  feel  the  awfulness  of 
the  event. 
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1 8  th  U n'LOn~^a^J'  — '  Murder 

of  Lieutenant  Johnson. — 
Gur  readers  will  recollect  the 
murder  of  Lieutenant  Johnson, 
which  took  place  about  four  years 
ago  in  the  Kent  road,  near  the 
Five  Bells  public-house,  as  he 
was  proceeding  from  town  to 
Deptford,  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  A  proclamation  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Gazette  at  the  time, 
offering  a  reward  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  murderers,  and  a 
pardon  to  any  one  concerned  who 
should  give  information,  except¬ 
ing  only  the  person  who  actually 
committed  the  deed.  No  traces, 
however,  of  the  murderers  were 
discovered  till  within  these  few 
days,  when  a  man  named  Roberts, 
Who  had  been  apprehended  near 
Greenwich  on  a  charge  of  house¬ 
breaking,  on  being  taken  before  a 
country  magistrate,  intimated  that 
he  could  give  Some  important  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  murder. 
The  prisoner  was  in  consequence 
brought  to  this  office,  and  has 
undergone  several  examinations 
before  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr. 
Birnie,  at  which  he  stated  the 
following  particulars  relative  to 
this  horrid  transaction  : — On  the 
night  on  which  it  took  place,  he 
and  three  other  men,  named  Mel¬ 
lon,  Butler,  and  Grimes,  had 
agreed  to  go  out  and  rob  some¬ 
body  ;  they  had  not  settled  what 
route  they  would  take,  but  on 
their  way  down  Kent-street,  they 
Went  into  the  public-house  called 
the  Red  Cap,  and  had  something 
to  drink ;  whilst  they  were  there 
the  deceased  came  in,  and  a  girl 
of  the  town  with  him  ;  they  had 
something  to  drink  at  the  bar, 
and  in  taking  out  his  money  to 
pay  for  it,  he  displayed  several 


bank-notes  to  the  view  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  his  companions.  They 
had  previously  heard  him  say  he 
was  going  to  Deptford,  and  it 
was  immediately  agreed  to  way¬ 
lay  him ;  for  this  purpose  they 
quitted  the  house  before  him,  and 
proceeded  down  the  road  slowly; 
and  when  near  the  Five  Bells, 
they  heard  the  deceased  come 
singing  along  the  road  ;  they  im¬ 
mediately  prepared  to  attack  him, 
and  Mellon,  who  had  a  large 
stick  in  his  hand,  knocked  him 
down ;  his  pockets  were  then 
rifled  of  his  notes  and  gold  watch, 
but  he  beginning  to  recover,  Mel¬ 
lon  and  Butler  proposed  to  murder 
him,  that  he  might  not  appear 
as  an  evidence  against  them  :  this 
was  opposed  by  the  prisoner  and 
Grimes,  who  retired  to  a  distance, 
the  other  two  persevering  in  their 
design ;  the  unfortunate  victim 
struggled  hard,  and  made  much 
resistance ;  but  they  at  length 
effected  their  purpose  by  cutting 
his  throat ;  he  had  put  up  his 
hands  to  defend  himself,  and  re¬ 
ceived  several  cuts  upon  them; 
when  they  found  he  was  dead, 
they  dragged  the  body  through  a 
gap  in  the  hedge,  and  threw  it 
into  a  ditch.  They  then  returned 
to  town,  and  went  to  a  house  of 
ill-fame  in  Tooley-street,  where 
they  passed  the  night  with  some 
girls  of  the  town  ;  here  they  di¬ 
vided  their  booty,  amounting  to 
381.  in  bank-notes;  the  gold 
watch  was  given  to  one  of  the 
girls  to  dispose  of.  Mellon  had 
a  jacket  on,  and  Butler  a  coat,  the 
sleeves  of  which  were  bloody; 
these,  therefore,  were  burnt,  and 
the  prisoner  went  out,  and  bought 
them  other  clothing  at  a  second¬ 
hand  shop  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
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after  this  they  .separated.  At  the 
time  the  lieutenant  was  knocked 
down,  his  hat  fell  off ;  this  the 
prisoner  had  picked  up,  and  care¬ 
fully  preserved  ever  since,  as  well 
as  the  knife  which  was  used  to 
cut  his  throat,  and  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  found  on  going  to  the  spot 
next  day,  thrown  in  the  mud. 
Whether  the  knife  had  belonged 
to  Mellon  or  Butler  he  could  not 
tell,  but  he  had  most  carefully 
preserved  both  it  and  the  hat, 
having  always  contemplated  ma¬ 
king  this  discovery,  and  consider¬ 
ing  that  these  things  would  prove 
strongly  corroborative  of  his  tes¬ 
timony.  By  the  vigilance  of  Col- 
lingbourn  and  Glennon,  Mellon 
has  been  taken  into  custody,  and 
has  also  undergone  an  examina¬ 
tion,  and  both  the  prisoners  are 
remanded. 

Deal. — ^The  execution  of  lieute¬ 
nant  Gamidge  for  the  murder  of 
a  serjeant  of  marines  on  board 
the  Griffon  sloop  of  war,  pursuant 
to  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar¬ 
tial,  took  place  this  morning  at 
ten  o’clock  on  board  that  ship. 
He  bore  his  fate  with  manly  forti¬ 
tude.  About  eight  o’clock  he 
was  attended  by  the  clergyman, 
who  remained  with  him  till  about 
half-past  nine,  when  the  proces¬ 
sion  began  from  the  cabin  to  the 
platform,  from  whence  he  was  to 
be  launched  into  eternity.  The 
clergyman  walked  first ;  then  lieu¬ 
tenant  Gamidge,  attended  on  each 
side  by  two  friends,  officers  ;  se¬ 
veral  officers  followed  afterwards  ; 
every  one  present  was  deeply  af¬ 
fected  at  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
this  young  gentleman,  the  ship’s 
company  particularly.  Boats  from 
the  different  ships  attended,  as 
usual,  round  the  execution,  and 
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the  same  sympathy  and  pity  was 
observable  in  each — “  God  re¬ 
ceive  his  soul,”  frequently  burst 
forth  from  different  seamen.  He 
bowed  and  thanked  them  two  or 
three  times,  and  seemed  deeply 
affected  with  the  sympathy  he 
excited.  A  letter  from  the  spot 
says,  “  that  he  spoke  shortly  to 
his  own  crew,  warning  them  to 
beware  of  giving  way  to  sudden 
passion.”— As  soon  as  he  reached 
the  platform,  he  prayed  again 
with  the  clergyman,  and  precisely 
at  ten  o’clock,  the  signal-gun 
being  fired,  he  was  run  up  to  the 
yard-arm,  amidst  repeated  excla¬ 
mations  from  the  seamen  of  “  God 
bless  and  receive  him  !”  He  ap-> 
peared  to  suffer  but  little. 

Melancholy  Catastrophe.  .  7  , 

— On  Tuesday  morning  '  ■ 

last,  Sophia  Edwards  and  Mary 
Nest,  two  female  servants  of  the 
Rev.  John  Gibbons,  of  Brasted, 
Kent  (one  aged  22,  and  the  other 
1 9  years),  were  found  drowned  in 
a  pond  in  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  parsonage-house  of  that 
place ;  and  the  same  day  an  in¬ 
quest  was  taken  on  their  bodies, 
when  the  following  circumstances 
were  disclosed : — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gibbons  had  been  from  home 
several  weeks,  leaving  their  house 
to  the  care  of  these  females,  who, 
during  the  absence  of  their  master 
and  mistress,  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  some  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture,  and  to  spoil  four  dozen  of 
knives  and  forks,  by  incautiously 
lighting  a  fire  in  an  oven  where 
they  had  been  placed  to  keep 
from  rust  The  unfortunate  girls 
had,  however,  bought  other  knives 
and  forks.  Upon  the  return  of 
this  reverend  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  however,  (on  Saturday  the 
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14th),  the  servants  were  severely 
reprimanded  for  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  one  of  them  received 
notice  to  leave  her  place.  They 
both  appeared  to  be  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  during  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day  ;  and  on  the  latter  day  the 
footman  heard  them  in  conversa¬ 
tion  respecting  Martha  Viner,  a 
late  servant  in  the  same  family, 
who  had  drowned  herself  in  the 
pond  in  the  garden  ;  and  observ¬ 
ing  one  to  the  other,  that  she  had 
done  so  through  trouble.  The 
elder  then  said  to  the  younger, 
“  \Ve  will  have  a  swim  to-night, 
Mary !”  The  other  replied,  “  So 
we  will,  girl.”  The  footman 
thought  they  were  jesting,  and 
said,  “  Aye,  and  I  will  swim  with 
you.”  Sophia  Edwards  replied, 
“  No,  you  sha’n’t ;  but  I  will  have 
a  swim,  and  afterwards  I  will 
haunt  you.”  After  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  .  they  continued  about  their 
work  as  usual,  and  at  six  o’clock 
asked  the  footman  to  get  tea  for 
them.  While  he  was  in  the  pantry 
for  that  purpose,  he  heard  the 
kitchen  door  shut,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  into  the  kitchen  they  were 
both  gone.  The  footman  after¬ 
wards  thought  he  heard  them  up 
stairs,  and  therefore  took  no  no¬ 
tice  of  their  absence,  until  eight 
o’clock,  when  he  told  his  master 
and  mistress.  Search  was  made 
for  them  about  the  house,  garden, 
and  neighbourhood,  during  the 
whole  night ;  and  early  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  the  same  pond  was 
dragged  which  had  so  recently 
been  the  watery  grave  of  Martha 
Viner,  when  both  their  bodies 
were  found  in  it,  lying  close  to 
each  other. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
— Found  drowned. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  ^  ^ 
Prince  Regent  went*  in 
state  to  open  the  new  parliament, 
and  it  being  eight  years  since  the 
king  attended  parliament,  great 
interest  was  made  for  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  Princesses  Augusta,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  Mary,  came  to  town 
from  Windsor ;  and,  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  were 
conducted  to  the  House  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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Huddersfield. — The  spirit  of  ^ 
Luddism  which  was  thought 
to  be  extinct,  has  again  appeared, 
and  raged  with  more  than  usual 
violence.  Last  Sunday  night, 
about  a  quarter  past  nine  o’clock, 
a  number  of  men  armed  with  pis¬ 
tols  or  short  guns,  one  of  them 
with  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
covered  with  a  black  handker¬ 
chief,  entered  the  house  of  Mr. 
W.  Walker,  of  New  Hall,  near 
Huddersfield,  cloth-manufacturer, 
and  after  taking  from  him  a  gun, 
a  pistol,  and  powder-horn,  de¬ 
manded  his  money,  and  obtained 
from  him  about  15/.  in  notes,  the 
whole  of  which  they  offered  to 
return  him  except  one,  if  he  would 
give  them  a  guinea  in  gold  ;  not 
being  aware  of  this  decoy,  he 
took  out  a  small  purse,  containing 
five  guineas,  which  they  imme¬ 
diately  seized,  and  took  all  the 
gold,  without  returning  the  notes. 
The  chief  then  proceeded  to  ran¬ 
sack  his  papers,  while  others  of 
the  party  presented  their  pieces  at 
Mr. Walker,  and  after  cautioning 
the  family,  on  pain  of  death,  not 
to  quit  the  house  for  two  hours 
after,  they  departed. 
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Bank-Notes. — An  account  of 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  England 
Notes,  and  Bank  Post  Bills  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  whence  it  appears, 
that  on  Saturday,  the  5th  instant, 
there  were  in  circulation, — 


Bank-notes  of  51.  £. 

and  upwards - 14,337,950 

Ditto  under  51. -  7,6 04,790 

Post  Bills - -  1,004,860 


Total  £29,947,600 
Bank-Tokens. — An  account  of 
the  amount  of  all  the  Silver  To¬ 
kens  issued  by  the  Bank  of  En¬ 
gland,  from  the  14th  of  April, 
1812,  inclusive,  to  the  10th  of 
December,  1812,  inclusive. 

£.  s . 

2,326,244  Silver  To¬ 
kens,  of  3s.  each  -  348,936  12 
1,347,766  Ditto,  of 

Is.  6d.  each -  101,082  9 


£450,019  1 

An  account  of  the  total  amount 
of  all  the  Silver  Tokens  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  from  the 
9th  of  July,  1811,  to  the  10th  of 
Dec.  1812,  inclusive, — 

£.  s.  d. 

9,548,690  Sil¬ 
ver  Tokens 

of  3s.  each  -  1,432,30 3  10  0 

4,708,937  Do. 

of  ls.6d.  each  353,170  5  6 


£1,785,4,73  15  6 

N.  B.  The  Tokens  are  of  the 
Dollar  standard.  The  weight  of 
the  3s.  Token  is  9  dwts.  1 1  grs. ; 
the  weight  of  the  Is.  6d.  Token 
is  4  dwts.  17-|  grs. 

The  following  are  the  letters 
from  the  Marquisses  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Camden,  offering  for 
the  public  service  parts  of  the 


produce  of  their  offices  as  Tellers 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  in  consequence  of 
their  offers,  requested  them  to 
pay  their  respective  sums  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  volun¬ 
tary  contributions. 

(Copy).  No.  1. 

The  Marquisses  Buckingham  and 
Camden  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Exchequer,  Nov.  21,  1812. 
Sir  ; — Under  the  impression 
which  we  entertain  of  the  in¬ 
creased  sacrifices  to  which  the 
country  will  in  all  probability  be 
called,  by  the  pressure  upon  its 
resources,  in  a  moment  of  unex¬ 
ampled  expense  and  difficulty,  we 
are  anxious  to  express,  through 
you,  our  desire  and  intention  of 
contributing  our  voluntary  aid  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war ;  we 
therefore  request  you,  as  the  re¬ 
gular  official  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  to  signify  to  them  our  in¬ 
tention  of  paying,  in  aid  of  the 
general  services  of  the  year,  and 
in  quarterly  payments,  one-third 
of  the  nett  profits  arising  from 
the  salary  and  fees  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  Tellerships  of  the  Exchequer. 

We  propose,  and  intend,  to 
continue  this  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  for  and  during  the  present 
war,  to  commence  it  from  and 
after  the  present  quarter  ending 
on  the  5th  of  January  next. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obed.  humble  servants, 
(Signed)  Nugent  Buckingham, 
Camden. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor 
ol  the  Exchequer,  &c. 
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(Copy).  No.  5. 

The  Marquisses  Buckingham  and 
Camden  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Exchequer,  Dec ,  1  Ith,  1812. 
Sir  ; — -As  it  is  understood,  from 
the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  subject  of  the  public  re¬ 
venues,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
ensuing  year  will  probably  exceed 
those  of  the  present,  we  think  it 
right,  in  explanation  of  the  letter 
which  we  had  the  honour  of  ad¬ 
dressing  to  you  on  the  21st  of 
November  last,  to  state  to  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
that  if  in  any  year  during  the 
present  war,  the  nett  profits  of 
the  several  fees  and  salaries  re¬ 
ceived  in  our  offices  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  should  exceed  those  of 
the  current  year,  it  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  in  every  such  year,  to  pay, 
as  our  voluntary  contribution  to 
the  public,  in  addition  to  the  one- 
third  of  our  profits  as  stated  in 
that  letter,  the  whole  of  such  ex¬ 
cess  beyond  the  nett  receipts  of 
the  present  year. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  pbed.  humble  servants, 
(Signed)  Nugent  Buckingham, 
Camden. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

There  is  now  at  Mr.  Sheriff 
Blades’s,  on  Ludgate-hill,  a  set 
of  chandeliers,  which  has  been 
ordered  for  his  Highness  the 
Nabob,  Secunder  Tale  Behau- 
der,  Subahdar  of  the  Dekan; 
and  nothing  that  was  ever  seen 
from  Germany,  Venice,  or  France, 
can  bear  a  comparison  with 
it  for  richness,  elegance,  or 
magnitude.  The  principal  chan¬ 


delier  is,  we  understand,  eleven 
feet  long,  and  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  with  thirty  lamps 
in  three  circles  ;  it  weighs  five 
cwt.  and  is  valued  at  one  thousand 
guineas. 

On  Wednesday  se’nnight,  ^ 
in  the  evening,  as  Mr. .  Wig-y 
gin,  miller,  of  Ardington,  near 
Bridgnorth,  was  returning  from 
Wolverhampton  market,  he  was 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  by 
some  miscreant,  within  a  mile  of 
his  own  house.  It  is  supposed 
that  his  horse  took  fright  at  the 
discharge  of  the  piece,  and  gal- 
lopped  to  the  turnpike,  where  Mr. 
Wiggin  fell  off,  and  expired  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  ball  had  passed  through  his 
body  just  below  the  heart.  Pur¬ 
suit  was  immediately  made  after 
the  murderer,  and  two  suspicious 
persons  are  in  custody. 

On  Friday  week,  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  in  crossing  the  bridge  of 
Dee,  was  met  about  the  centre  of 
the  arch  by  a  horse  and  cart.  At 
the  instant  of  her  passing  them, 
something  startled  the  horse,  and 
he  sprung  towards  the  side  of  the 
bridge  on  which  she  stood.  See¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  escape, 
she  leaped  on  the  parapet ;  in 
making  this  exertion,  however, 
she  lost  her  balance,  and  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  river  from  the 
tremendous  height  of  fifty  feet. 
A  boat  instantly  put  out ;  when, 
wonderful  to  relate,  she  was  taken 
up  in  life,  and  is  restored  to  her 
usual  health. 

London.  —  The  metro-  . 

.  .  4th. 

polls  was  this  morning 

thrown  into  great  joy,  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Captain  Drury  from  the 
Baltic,  with  dispatches  from  Count 
Rosen,  governor  of  Stockholm, 
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transmitted  by  Admiral  Hope  to 
the  Admiralty,  containing  the 
substance  of  various  actions  be¬ 
tween  the  Russians  and  the  enemy, 
in  which  the  Russians  had  been 
completely  successful,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  French  very  great. 

The  King's  Health. — On  Sun¬ 
day  last  the  following  bulletin 
was  shewn  in  St.  James’s  Palace  : 

“  Windsor  Castle ,  Dec.  6,  1812. 

“  Since  the  last  monthly  report, 
his  majesty  has  remained  free 
from  any  considerable  degree  of 
excitement.” 

(Signed  by  five  physicians.) 
9th  Court  of  King's  Bench. — 

'  The  Examiner. — This  morn¬ 
ing,  at  a  very  early  hour,  all  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  court  were 
crowded  beyond  example,  and  all 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  and 
constables  could  not  prevent  the 
crowd  of  persons  rushing  forward 
to  witness  this  long-expected  and 
interesting  trial.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  after  much 
delay,  a  passage  could  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  the  king’s  counsel ; 
at  length  the  cause  of  “  The  King 
v.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt”  was 
called  on,  and  a  special  jury 
sworn.  The  pleadings  being  open¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Richardson,  as  junior 
counsel,  for  the  prosecution,  the 
Solicitor-General  stated  this  to  be 
an  information  against  the  defen¬ 
dants,  as  the  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
called  “  The  Examiner,”  for  a 
gross,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
libel  on  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  published  on  the 
22d  of  March  last.  The  libel  was 
conveyed  in  these  terms — after 
sbme  prefatory  observations,  “  In 


short,  that  this  delightful ,  blissful , 
wise,  pleasurable ,  honourable ,  vir¬ 
tuous,  true,  and  immortal  Prince , 
was  a  violater  of  his  word,  a  li¬ 
bertine  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt  and  disgrace,  a  despiser  of 
domestic  ties,  the  companion  of 
gamblers  and  demireps,  a  man 
who  had  just  closed  half  a  century 
without  one  single  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  or  the 
respect  of  posterity.” — The  learn¬ 
ed  Solicitor-General’s  address 
was  short,  leaving  it  to  the  good 
sense  and  understanding  of  the 
jury  to  say,  whether  this  was  not 
a  most  infamous  and  malignant 
libel. 

The  publication  being  proved, 
and  the  libel  read, 

Mr.  Brougham,  as  counsel  for 
the  defendants,  made  an  energetic 
address  to  the  jury. 

The  Solicitor-General  spoke  at 
some  length  in  reply ;  and  the* 
learned  judge  having  summed  up 
in  very  strong  and  forcible 
terms,  the  jury  retired  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
against  both  defendants. 

Crim.  Con. — -Dundas,  Esq.,  v.- 
Lord  Sempill. — The  Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral  said,  the  plaintiff1  in  this 
case  was  a  gentleman  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  resided  occasionally 
in  Sweden,  where  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  some  property:  The  de¬ 
fendant  was  a  nobleman,  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  in  life,  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  also  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who  by  deep  intrigue  had 
succeeded  in  alienating  Ifom  the 
plaintiff  the  affections  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  arid  accomplished  wife,  who, 
till  seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  de- 
*  H 
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fendant,  had  been  esteemed  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  other  wives  in  her  rank  in 
society.  That  he  was  actually  at  this 
moment  living  with  her  in  a  state  of 
adultery.  There  would,  this  day, 
be  no  defence  set  up  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant ;  but  the 
jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
that  would  be  laid  before  them, 
would  not  fail  in  giving  to  the 
plaintiff  such  a  compensation  in 
damages  as  should  shew  that  the 
plaintiff  had  been  a  kind  and  af¬ 
fectionate  husband,  and  that  his 
wife  had  not,  till  the  moment  the 
learned  counsel  had  been  talking 
of,  forfeited  the  character  of  a 
kind  and  affectionate  wife. 

.  It  was  stated,  that  the  plaintiff 
possessed  property  in  Sweden,  of 
which  country  he  was  a  noble¬ 
man  ;  that  his  wife  and  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  that 
country  every  year,  for  the  sake 
of  looking  after  their  affairs  there  ; 
that,  for  the  last  two  years,  the 
plaintiff  had  gone  by  himself, 
leaving  his  wife  behind  him,  on 
account  of  the  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries;  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  went  to  Sweden,  as  usual,  in 
June  last,  leaving  his  wife  at 
"Wickham,  under  the  protection  of 
her  sister ;  but  on  the  plaintiff 
returning  to  this  country,  unex¬ 
pectedly,  in  September,  on  his 
going  to  Mordaunt’s  hotel,  in 
Dean-street,  Soho,  where  he  had 
formerly  put  up,  he  found  his 
wife  there,  where  it  appeared  that 
the  defendant  had  also  taken  a 
room. 

No  proof  was  offered  of  any 
familiarity  having  taken  place  at 
this  hotel,  but 

Mrs.  Sarah  Walker,  No.  14, 
Cumberland-street,  New  Road, 


proved,  that  the  defendant  and 
the  plaintiff’s  wife,  who  originally 
passed  themselves  with  her  as 
husband  and  wife,  had  lived  in 
her  house,  and  had  constantly 
slept  together,  from  the  21st  of 
September  last  (being  the  very 
day  of  the  plaintiff’s  arrival  at 
Mordaunt’s  hotel)  to  the  present 
moment. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  after  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  jury  the  unble¬ 
mished  nature  of  the  plaintiff’s 
conduct,  and  the  provident  atten¬ 
tion  he  had  paid  to  the  protection 
of  his  wife,  in  leaving  her  with 
her  sister.  Lady  Douglas,  left  it  to 
them  to  give  such  compensation 
for  the  injury  the  plaintiff  had 
sustaihed,  as,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  seemed  to  merit. 

The  jury,  after  a  few  minutes' 
consultation,  found  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff— Damages  4000/. 

Inhuman  Murders . — On 
Wednesday  morning  last,  as 
the  coachman  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Wait  was  breaking  the  ice  in  a 
pond  in  a  field  near  Stuke’s  Croft 
turnpike,  Bristol,  to  water  his 
master’s  horses,  he  observed  se¬ 
veral  crows  hovering  over  an  ad¬ 
joining  hedge;  his  efforts  to 
frighten  them  away  proving  in¬ 
effectual,  he  was  induced  more  mi¬ 
nutely  to  examine  what  it  was  which 
so  particularly  attracted  their  at¬ 
tention  ;  when,  shocking  to  re¬ 
late,  he  discovered  the  bodies  of 
two  new-born  infant  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  both  much  bruised, 
and  one  of  them  with  a  tape  tied 
twice  round  its  neck,  and  also  the 
head  and  bones  of  a  third  infant, 
which  had  apparently  been  de¬ 
voured  by  the  birds,  but  so 
mangled  that  its  sex  could  not  be 
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discovered.  They  appear  to  be 
all  the  children  of  one  unnatural 
parent,  who  has  hitherto  remained 
undiscovered.  The  bodies  were 
removed  to  the  Swan  public- 
house,  and  a  coroner’s  inquest 
sat  on  them  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown. 

Admiralty  Sessions. —  Trial  of 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo. — The  court 
was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  by 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  On 
the  bench  were  the  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  Lord  Dysart,  Mr.  D.  Brown, 
Colonel  Dillon,  &c.  The  noble 
defendant  sat  among  the  counsel, 
immediately  under  the  bench. 
Before  the  indictment  was  read, 
an  application  was  made  to  per¬ 
mit  the  defendant  to  plead  guilty 
to  certain  of  the  counts,  and  not 
to  proceed  to  the  others. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  go  on 
with  those  parts  of  the  indictment 
to  which  the  defendant  pleaded 
not  guilty.  If  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  chose  to  enter  a  non  pros,  the 
business  was  disposed  of;  other¬ 
wise  the  court  must  go  on. 

The  indictment,  which  com¬ 
prised  28  counts,  was  then  read. 
The  first  count  charged  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Sligo  with  a  misdemean¬ 
our,  in  having  received  on  board 
his  ship,  the  Pylades,  lying  at 
Malta,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1810, 
one  W.  Eldon,  a  seaman  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  majesty’s  ship  Mon¬ 
tague,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxi¬ 
cation,  whom  he  harboured  and 
concealed.  The  second  count 
charged  the  defendant  with  en¬ 
ticing  the  said  W.  Eldon  to  de- 
sfrt;  The  other  counts  alleged 
similar  facts,  in  referring  to  other 
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seamen ;  and  the  last  charged  th 
defendant  with  the  commission  ol* 
assault  and  false  imprisonment  on 
all  the  mariners  who  had  been 
enticed  from  his  majesty’s  service 
on  board  the  Pylades. 

Dr.  Robinson  shortly  stated 
the  circumstances  under  which 
those  persons  had  been  enticed 
by  the  defendant,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  and  fortune,  who,  while 
on  his  travels,  arrived  at  Malta, 
and  was  there  introduced  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Spranger,  of  the  Warrior, 
commanding  officer  in  that  port. 
As  he  wished  to  make  a  voyage 
through  the  Mediterranean,  he 
there  purchased  a  vessel,  the  Py¬ 
lades,  in  fitting  up  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Captain  S.,  and,  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  and  from  the  vessel  in 
the  Warrior’s  gig,  which  was 
manned  by  picked  sailors,  whose 
smartness  the  defendant  particu¬ 
larly  noticed,  and,  therefore,  he 
could  not  plead  ignorance  of  their 
persons  when  they  were  brought 
aboard  his  vessel.  It  happened, 
during  the  time  the  repairs  were 
making,  that  two  of  these  men 
were  missing.  Captain  Spranger 
applied  for  them ;  but,  as  all 
knowledge  of  them  was  denied, 
he  contented  himself  with  caution¬ 
ing  the  defendant  to  beware  of 
harbouring  any  of  his  majesty’s 
seamen.  It  would,  however,  be 
seen,  that  notwithstanding  this 
caution,  these  two  persons,  and 
thirteen  others,  who  had  deserted 
from  different  vessels,  were  on 
board  the  Pylades.  With  respect 
to  the  first  count,  it  appeared, 
that  on  the  12th  of  May,  certain 
seamen  belonging  to  the  Mon¬ 
tague,  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  24  hours,  at  Malta — that, 
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while  on  shore,  they  were  plied 
with  liquor  by  the  defendant’s 
servants,  and  put  on  board  his 
vessel  in  a  state  of  intoxication— 
and,  when  they  afterwards  re¬ 
quested  to  be  sent  to  their  ship, 
it  was  refused.  On  the  15th  of 
May,  the  Pylades  sailed  to  Pa¬ 
lermo,  and  from  thence  to  Mes¬ 
sina,  at  both  which  places  a  sort 
of  restraint  was  imposed  on  the 
English  seamen,  Italian  centinels 
being  placed  over  them.  In  pro¬ 
ceeding  up  the  Mediterranean, 
two  officers  of  the  Active,  who 
had  received  intelligence  of  the 
deserters,,  boarded  and  searched 
the  defendant’s  vessel,  but  in¬ 
effectually,  as  the  men  were  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  place  under  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  cabin,  who  stated,  on 
his  word,  that  there  were  no  such 
persons  on  board.  The  defen¬ 
dant  then  sailed  to  Patmos,  where 
a  number  of  the  seamen  went 
on  shore,  having  been  informed 
that  the  vessel  would  remain  some 
days,  but  she  sailed  the  same 
evening,  leaving  them  behind. 
Three  of  them  were  afterwards 
taken  on  board  by  the  defendant  at 
Cerico  ;  the  remainder  were  sent 
by  the  British  consul  to  Smyrna — 
had  been  tried  by  a  court-martial 
— and  from  thence  some  of  the 
witnesses  were  selected. 

Captain  Spranger  stated,  that 
the  defendant  was  introduced  to 
him  by  letters  from  Admiral  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  he  lent  him  every  aid,  by 
artificers,  gunners,  &c.  to  equip 
his  brig,  which  was  a  letter  of 
marque,  for  sea.  About  a  week 
before  sailing,  Captain  S.  missed 
several  of  his  crew;  and  on  the 
13th,  the  day  on  which  he  did 
sail,  he  went  on  board  the  mar- 
quiss’s  brig,  and  expressed  his  re¬ 


gret  at  having  lost  some  of  his 
men,  hands  being  very  scarce.  He 
expressed  his  opinion  that  some 
men  were  on  board  the  vessel,  but 
the  defendant  pledged  his  honour 
he  had  no  such  men  ;  and  said,  he 
should  have  conceived  himself 
truly  ungrateful,  after  the  kind 
services  Captain  S.  had  rendered 
him,  if  he  could  have  been  capable 
of  such  an  act.  Captain  Spranger 
sailed,  and  left  a  particular  writ¬ 
ten  description  of  his  men  who 
had  deserted  with  the  defendant, 
who,  in  return,  professed  his 
anxiety  to  apprehend  them.  The 
defendant  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
Captain  Spranger,  after  the  for¬ 
mer  had  sailed,  informing  him  of 
his  having  some  of  his  men  on 
board  from  the  Warrior,  and  re- 
grettinghe  should  have  so  treated 
him  (the  captain).  He  added,  that 
he  was  determined  to  get  rid 
of  them  at  the  first  port,  with  all 
the  other  men  of  war’s  men  he 
had  on  board. 

Four  witnesses  were  then  called, 
who  swore  positively  that  they 
were  made  drunk  at  Malta,  and 
that  they  were  hurried,  with  se¬ 
veral  others,  on  board  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  brig,  without  knowing  what 
they  were  doing.  On  the  subse¬ 
quent  morning,  these  witnesses 
proved  that  the  Marquis  of  Sligo 
addressed  them  personally,  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  change  their  names 
to  prevent  detection.  It  happened 
that  the  brig  was  boarded  by  the 
boats  of  the  Active  frigate,  and 
the  men-of-war’s  men  stowed 
themselves  away  to  avoid  detec¬ 
tion,  under  the  privity  of  the  cap¬ 
tain.  A  multiplicity  of  other 
evidence  was  adduced  in  support 
of  the  prosecution,  which,  from 
want  of  room,  we  cannot  enter  into. 
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Mr.  Dauncey  addressed  the 
jury  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
with  much  force  and  ability.  He 
admitted,  as  the  organ  of  his 
client,  that  the  latter  had  offended 
the  laws  ;  and  having  so  erred, 
he  made  no  hesitation  in  making  a 
full  confession  of  that  error.  The 
learned  counsel  observed,  that  the 
offence  with  which  the  noble  lord 
stood  charged,  and  which  he  openly 
avowed,  arose  from  erroneous 
judgment,  aided  by  the  incon¬ 
siderate  heat  and  folly  of  youth, 
the  noble  lord  being  at  that  time 
scarcely  of  age,  and  in  eager  pur- 
suit  of  a  favourite  and  laudable 
object.  The  noble  marquis  had 
offered,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  trial,  to  plead  guilty  to  cer¬ 
tain  counts,  which  charged  him 
with  having  concealed  certain  sea¬ 
men  in  the  service  of  his  majesty’s 
navy  ;  but  he  never  could  acknow¬ 
ledge  having  seduced  the  seamen 
from  their  allegiance  and  duty  to 
their  sovereign ;  it  was  an  act  at 
which  the  noble  marquis  would 
spurn.  As  the  grandson  of  the 
noble  Earl  Howe,  it  were  a  bur¬ 
lesque  to  suppose  he  would  dis¬ 
loyally  seduce,  by  any  methods, 
his  majesty’s  seamen.  He  was  at 
that  time  carrying  18  guns  on 
board  his  own  brig,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  ready  to  give  battle 
to  the  enemy. 

After  the  speech  of  the  learned 
counsel,  which  lasted  two  hours, 
seven  witnesses  wrere  called  to 
prove  the  defendant’s  innocence 
of  having  seduced  the  seamen 
from  their  duty. 

J.  Needen,  servant  to  the  mar¬ 
quis,  deposed,  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  procure  hands  to  man 
his  master’s  brig,  at  Malta,  in 


May,  1810.  He  had  engaged  a 
party  of  seamen  at  a  wine-house, 
in  Malta,  at  the  rate  of  18  dollars 
per  month.  The  defendant  par¬ 
ticularly  cautioned  the  witness 
not  to  engage  any  men  from  a 
king’s  ship,  and  every  precaution 
was  taken  not  to  do  so.  Witness 
denied  that  the  men  were  drunk 
when  he  took  them  on  board,  and 
swore  positively  that  neither  he 
nor  his  master  had  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  belonging  to  the 
navy.  Witness,  in  contradiction 
to  what  was  stated  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  denied  that  the 
seamen  were  ever  confined  in  the 
vessel,  but  that  they  had  liberty, 
and  did  go  on  shore  when  they 
chose.  Fie  also  swore  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  men  having  been  left 
on  shore  at  Cerico,  thev  would 
not  return,  when  the  necessary 
signals  were  made  for  sailing,  viz. 
hoisting  the  Blue  Peter,  firing 
guns,  &c.  and  the  vessel  hove 
about  in  sight  the  greater  part  of 
the  next  day. 

This  testimony  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  other  witnesses,  who 
all  concurred  in  earnest  belief 
that  the  defendant  never  knew 
the  seamen  had  deserted  from 
men-of-war,  nor  did  any  of  the 
crew,  until  they  were  concealed, 
when  overhauled  by  the  boats 
from  the  Active  frigate. 

At  twelve  o’clock  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  began  to  sum  up  the 
evidence ;  and  at  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  two,  after  a  short  consulta¬ 
tion  in  the  box,  the  jury  found  his 
lordship  guilty  of  all  the  counts 
in  the  indictment,  except  one,  for 
false  imprisonment. 

The  judge  (Sir  William  Scott) 
then  ordered,  that  his  lordship, 
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who  was  in  court,  should  enter 
into  recognizance  to  appear  to¬ 
morrow  to  receive  judgment. 

1  7  th  $econd  Day.- — An  affida¬ 
vit  was  put  in  by  his  lord- 
ship,  expressive  of  his  regret  that 
lie  should  have  offended  the  laws. 
The  affidavit  regretted  that  his 
lordship  should  have  been  misled 
by  his  own  indiscretion.  He  de¬ 
nied  having  the  slightest  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  seamen  being  men- 
of-war’s  men,  until  after  he  had 
them  on  board.  He  had  refused 
to  keep  two  men  whom  he  under¬ 
stood  from  his  servant  were  such ; 
and  he  had  no  excuse  to  offer  for 
his  rashness  in  not  restoring;  the 
other  men  to  their  ships,  instead 
of  concealing  them. 

Sir  William  Scott  passed  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  noble  lord  in  a  most 
impressive  manner.  Fie  dwelt 
with  much  force  on  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  tendency  of  the  crime  with 
which  the  noble  lord  had  been 
convicted,  and  said  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  aggravated  when  the 
rank  and  fortune  of  the  defendant 
were  considered.  The  learned 
judge  concluded  with  observing, 
that  the  country  expected  justice 
to  be  done  in  the  sentence  he  wras 
about  to  pronounce,  as  an  admo¬ 
nition  to  others.  He  then  sen¬ 
tenced  the  noble  defendant  to  pay 
a  fine  of  5000Z.  to  the  king,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  four  months  in 
his  majesty’s  gaol  of  Newgate  ; 
and  that  he  should  be  further  im¬ 
prisoned  until  such  fine  be  paid. 

The  marquis  was  immediately 
conducted  through  the  court  to 
Newgate,  by  the  sheriff  and  Mr. 
Newman.- 

Murder. — J.  Bruce  wras  indict¬ 
ed  for  the  wilful  murder  of  J. 


Dean,  a  youth  17  years  old,  on 
the  14th  of  September,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  South 

Wales. 

The  evidence  attending  the 
case  exhibited  much  barbarity.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  called 
at  the  house  of  Waters,  a  ferry¬ 
man,  at  Milford  Haven,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  stated,  and 
asked  to  be  ferried  over  to  Aichen. 
Waters,  who  keeps  a  public-house, 
was  gone  to  bed,  and  the  ferry 
was  locked.  The  prisoner  re¬ 
quested  to  have  a  bed,  but  there 
was  not  one  disengaged,  and  the 
landlord  permitted  him  to  sleep 
on  the  settle  in  the  tap-room.  In 
the  morning  the  prisoner  said  he 
should  not  go  over  the  water,  but 
would  go  angling.  Some  time 
after.  Waters  found  it  necessary 
to  send  his  boy  (the  deceased) 
over  the  water  for  a  cask  of  ale, 
&c.  and  he  gave  him  a  1/.  note, 
and  3s.  The  prisoner  saw  the 
money  given  to  the  deceased,  and 
he  agreed  to  go  across  with  him. 
Waters  afterwards  saw  the  body, 
when  dead. 

The  next  witness  was  T.  Bless- 
borough,  aquarryman,  who  stated, 
that  he  was  at  work  on  the  side  of 
the  water  opposite  to  Milford  Ha¬ 
ven,  on  the  day  of  the  murder, 
with  some  soldiers,  when  he  heard 
the  cry  of  murder  from  off  the 
water,  and  he  knew  the  voice  of 
the  boy,  but  suspected  that  he  had 
got  some  workmen  on  board  who 
were  thrashing  him,  and  no  fur¬ 
ther  notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the 
time.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the 
cry  of  murder  was  repeated,  but 
more  faint,  although  nearer  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  after  there  was 
another  faint  cry  of  murder.  It 
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was  a  foggy  and  hazy  morning, 
and  witness  could  just  perceive  a 
boat  on  the  water,  with  a  man 
standing  upright  in  it,  and  a  boy 
was  in  the  water  endeavouring  to 
save  himself  by  catching  hold  of 
the  boat,  which  the  man  prevented 
by  loosing  his  hands  with  an  oar. 
The  body  of  the  boy  was  found  at 
some  distance  below  the  spot. 
The  boat  was  also  picked  up,  and 
the  bottom  was  covered  with  blood, 
and  a  1/.  note,  which  Waters  had 
given  to  the  deceased  boy,  was 
found  there. 

J.  H.  Gregory,  a  surgeon, 
proved  that  the  boy’s  throat  had 
been  cut  in  a  shocking  manner, 
and  the  head  was  otherwise  much 
bruised.  There  were  two  or  three 
incisions,  which  had,  no  doubt, 
occasioned  death. 

On  the  prisoner  being  called  on 
for  his  defence,  he  observed— 
“  The  charge  is  true.” 

The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
found  the  prisoner  guilty.— He 
begged  for  time  to  make  his  peace 
with  God. 

Sir  W.  Scott  passed  sentence 
of  death  on  the  prisoner,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  for  execution  on  the 
spot  on  Saturday  next ;  and  that 
his  body  should  afterwards  be 
delivered  to  the  surgeons  for  dis¬ 
section.  The  execution  was  sub¬ 
sequently  ordered  to  be  postponed 
till  Monday  next,  on  account  of 
the  tide  serving  more  favourably 
on  that  day. 

.  The  Alban  cutter,  Lieu- 

1  th'  tenant  Key,  was  driven  in 
from  her  station  on  the  coast  of 
Holland,  and  being  forced  on 
shore  at  Aldborough  in  Suffolk, 
became  a  complete  wreck.  Out 
of  a  crew  of  56  men,  only  one 


seaman  was  saved.  T  he  surgeon, 
Mr.  Thompson,  came  on  shore 
with  some  signs  of  life  in  him, 
but  died  immediately  after.  There 
were  also  three  women  and  two 
children  on  board,  of  whom  one 
woman,  the  servant  of  Mrs.  Key, 
was  saved. 

The  following  particulars  of  the 
loss  of  this  vessel  are  stated  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  spectator  of 
this  deplorable  catastrophe.  He 
says,  that  the  cutter  had  been 
cruising,  or  was  going  to  cruise, 
on  the  coast  of  Holland ;  that, 
owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  pilot,  she  had  struck 
on  a  sand-bank,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  throw  the  guns  over¬ 
board,  and  cut  away  their  mast, 
after  which  they  drifted  at  the 
mercy  of  most  tremendous  weather 
for  three  days,  when  they  were 
driven,  on  Friday  morning,  at 
eight  o’clock,  on  the  beach  in 
front  of  the  town  of  Aldborough. 
The  surf  was  so  high  that  no  boat 
could  be  put  off ;  but  the  beach 
being  steep,  the  vessel  was  thrown 
up  very  high,  and  the  tide  retreat¬ 
ing,  the  people  of  the  town  were 
soon  able  to  reach  the  vessel. 
Though  all  the  crew  seemed  to  be 
safe  at  eight,  by  nine  there  were 
only  three  remaining  alive — -a 
young  man,  a  woman,  (servant  to 
the  captain’s  wife)  and  the  sur¬ 
geon.  The  crew  consisted  of  56, 
Mrs.  Key,  wife  of  lieutenant  Key, 
who  commanded  the  vessel,  and 
two  children.  The  surgeon  unac¬ 
countably  jumped  overboard  at  the 
time  that  relief  was  giving  to  theirs 
and  was  lost.  The  great  loss  ot 
lives  seems  «o  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  intoxication  ot 
the  men,  some  of  whom  were  found 
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drowned  in  the  vessel.  As  the 
cutter  did  not  go  to  pieces,  it  is 
difficult  otherwise  to  account  for 
such  a  melancholy  catastrophe. 

0  .  ,  Melancholy  Catastrophe. — 
At  the  Mill  of  Elrick,  on 
Tuesday  morning  last,  the  miller, 
of  the  name  of  Walker,  his  wife, 
and  a  child,  were  all  found  dead  in 
their  sleeping  apartment,  as  it 
would  appear  from  the  following 
cause  : — The  preceding  evening, 
in  the  small  bed-room  in  which 
they  slept,  a  quantity  of  wet  shel¬ 
lings  of  corn,  commonly  called 
“  shelling  sids,”  had  been  put  on 
the  fire,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
termed,  of  resting  it  during  the 
night,  and  the  fire  being  opened 
partly,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  burn,  the 
smoke  thereby  occasioned  spread¬ 
ing  through  the  room,  proved  fa¬ 
tal  to  this  unfortunate  part  of  the 
family.  The  woman  was  dead  in 
her  bed,  with  her  child  on  her  arm : 
but  the  man  was  found  sitting  on 
a  chair  near  the  bed,  and  leaning 

•  O 

forward,  having  vomited  a  little  ; 
but  neither  from  this,  nor  any  ex¬ 
ertion  he  had  been  able  to  make, 
could  he,  as  it  appears,  gain  the 
door,  in  his  then  weak,  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  part,  insensible  state,  so 
as  to  escape  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  vitiated  air,  in  which  these 
unwary  sufferers  had  been  involv¬ 
ed,  and  to  which  they  fell  victims. 
His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  acting  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  has  been  pleased  to  cause 
it  to  be  signified,  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  his  Majesty’s  Principal  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  the  Ministers  *>f  the  friendly 
powers  residing  at  this  court,  that 
the  necessary  measures  have  been 


taken,  by  the  command  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  for  the  blockade 
of  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the 
Bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  of  the 
River  Delaware,  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  and  that  from 
this  time  all  the  measures  autho¬ 
rised  by  the  law  of  nations  will  be 
adopted  and  executed,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  vessels  which  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  violate  the  said  blockade. 

Bom- Street. — Robbery  at  the 

Post  Office. - Yesterday  Mr. 

Nares,  the  sitting  magistrate,  was 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
day  in  in ve3 tigati  ng  several  charges 
of  a  complicated  nature  of  rob¬ 
beries  at  the  General  Post-Office. 
The  substance  of  the  circumstances 
is  as  follows  : — 

For  some  time  complaints  have 
been  made  at  the  Post-Office,  of 
letters,  containing  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  country  notes,  and  Bank 
of  England  notes,  being  lost,  and 
also  that  notes  had  been  taken  out. 
Every  assistance  was  given  to  the 
parties  complaining  by  the  agents 
for  the  Post-office,  but  no  trace 
could  be  made  of  the  stolen  pro¬ 
perty.  Several  persons  in  the 
Post-office  were  suspected,  but  the 
ground  of  suspicion  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  take  them  into 
custody.  At  length  some  Bank 
of  England  notes  that  had  been 
paid  for  some  country-bank  notes 
which  had  been  stolen,  were  traced 
to  William  Griffiths,  the  beadle 
and  chapel-clerk  of  Bridewell  hos¬ 
pital  ;  and  although  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  respectable  man,  yet  not 
giving  a  satisfactory  account  as 
to  how  he  became  possessed  of 
them,  he  was  taken  into  custody 
on  the  21st  instant.  The  account 
he  gave  of  the  notes  was,  that  he 
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received  them  from  his  wife,  whom 
he  did  not  cohabit  with.  It  being 
learnt  that  she  resided  in  Park- 
place,  Kennington,  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  Vickery  went  to 
the  house  described;  he  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  female  servant,  who 
said  her  mistress  was  at  home,  but 
not  up.  Vickery  went  to  her  bed¬ 
room,  and  found  her  and  a  man 
asleep  in  a  bed  together,  a  dog  in 
bed  with  them,  and  two  dogs  on 
the  pillow  asleep  also  ;  the  officer 
soon  awoke  the  whole  tribe,  when 
a  very  uncommon  scene  was  pre¬ 
sented  :  the  dogs  barked  violently 
and  flew  at  Vickery,  Mrs.  Grif¬ 
fiths  went  into  fits,  but  the  officer 
having  some  of  the  patrole  at  hand, 
soon  secured  her  and  her  gallant. 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  search 
the  premises, and  in  the  bed- room, 
where  they  w  ere,  he  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Bank  of  England  notes.  He 
secured  his  prisoners,  and  yester¬ 
day  was  the  day  appointed  for  a 
full  investigation.  The  mystery 
was  in  a  great  measure  explained 
by  the  man  found  in  bed  with 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  who  proved  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  General  Post-office. 

William  Griffiths,  the  husband, 
being  admitted  an  evidence  for  the 
crown,  his  deposition  vras  read 
over,  from  whence  it  appeared, 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  separated 
in  October,  1811,  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent.  For  some  time  past  she  had 
applied  to  him  to  get  bills  and 
notes  changed  for  her.  On  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  28th  of 
November  last,  she  called  on  him, 
and  asked  him  to  get  some  coun¬ 
try  notes  changed;  he  replied, 
that  he  wished  all  the  notes  were 
at  the  d — 1.  However,  on  her 
pressing  him,  and  his  examining 


them,  and  finding  they  were  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Evesham  bank-notes, 
and  as  he  had  got  a  Newbury  note 
to  get  changed,  which  he  did,  but 
not  all  on  the  same  day.  He  took 
the  Bank  of  England  notes  he  had 
received  for  the  country  notes  to 
his  wife,  at  her  house  in  Park- 
place  ;  but  was  not  positive  that 
they  were  the  identical  notes 
he  had  received  for  the  country 
notes,  as  he  had  mixed  them  with 
the  notes  he  had  got  in  exchange 
for  the  Newrbury  note.  Fie  denied 
receiving  any  part  of  the  notes,  or 
in  any  way  participating  in  the 
amount  for  his  trouble,  except 
that  he  did  not  pay  his  wife  so 
much  as  a  separate  maintenance, 
since  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  notes  changed  for  her,  she 
telling  him  she  received  them 
from  a  friend.  The  way  his  wife 
got  money,  besides  what  he  al¬ 
lowed  her,  was  by  letting  lodgings : 
the  other  prisoner,  Henry  Johns, 
lodged  with  her. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  wTas  asked  what 
she  had  to  say  to  her  husband’s 
statement.  She  replied,  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  true,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  false.  She  refused 
to  tell  who  she  received  the  notes 
from  ;  and  denied  most  solemnly 
that  she  received  them  from  Henry 
Johns. 

Johns  was  then  brought  into 
the  office,  and  the  evidence  of 
William  Griffiths  read  over  to 
him ;  he  denied  the  statement 
relative  to  himself. 

Mr.  Hope,  of  Pershore,  in 
Worcestershire,  said,  that  on  the 
27th  of  November  last,  he  put 
into  a  letter  different  bank-notes 
to  the  amount  of  155/.  and  put  it 
into  the  post-office,  directed  to 
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Messrs.  Robarts  and  Co.  Lom¬ 
bard-street,  on  account  of  the 
Tewksbury  bank. 

Miss  Hope,  his  daughter,  cor¬ 
roborated  this  testimony,  and 
proved  the  numbers  and  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  notes. 

The  corresponding  clerk  be¬ 
longing  to  Robarts’s  bank  stated, 
that  all  letters  relative  to  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  house  passed  through 
his  hands,  and  no  such  letter 
came  to  him  on  the  28th  of  No¬ 
vember,  which  would  have  been 
the  regular  course  of  the  post, 
nor  had  it  since. 

Several  of  the  notes  in  this  let¬ 
ter  were  proved  to  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  Bank  of  England 
notes,  by  William  Griffiths.  The 
Inspectors  of  General  Post  Letter 
Deliverers  proved,  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  Johns  had  belonged  to  the 
General  Post-office  about  ten 
years  ;  that  it  was  customary  to 
promote  some  of  them  to  be  sub¬ 
sorters,  and  he  being  considered 
a  very  steady  and  respectable 
young  man,  was  made  one  of 
them.  He  was  on  duty  as  a  sorter 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  28th 
of  November,  when  all  the  letters 
directed  to  Robarts’s  house  must 
have  passed  through  his  hands, 
and  at  which  time,  in  due  course, 
Mr.  Hope’s  letter  would  have 
passed  through  the  Post-office. 
Vickery,  the  officer,  produced  a 
number  of  bank-notes,  which  he 
found  in  the  bed-room  where  Mrs. 
Griffiths  and  Henry  Johns  were 
in  bed  together  ;  and  they  were 
proved  to  have  been  got  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  notes  that  had  been 
stolen  from  letters. 

The  prisoners  were  committed 
for  further  examination. 


Promotions  for  the  Year  1812; 

GAZETTE  PROMOTIONS. 

Feh.  21.  Downing- street. — Ma¬ 
jor-gen.  Charles  Wale,  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Mar¬ 
tinique. — Major-gen.  the  hon. Ro¬ 
bert  Meade,  lieut. -governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Lieut. -col. 
Charles  Napier,  lieut. -governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. — Lieut.-col. 
Thomas  Davey,  lieut. -governor 
of  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 

22.  Whitehall. — His  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  regent  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  the  dignity  of  an 
earl  of  the  united  kingdom  unto 
the  right  hon.  Arthur  viscount 
Wellington,  K.  B.  by  the  title  of 
earl  of  Wellington,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset. — Lieut.-gen.  Tho¬ 
mas  Graham,  lieut.-gen.  sir  Row¬ 
land  Hill,  and  major-gen.  sir 
James  Auchmuty,  knights  of  the 
Bath. 

March  5.  Carlton-house. — Earl 
Cholmondeley,  lord  steward  of 
his  majesty’s  household. — Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hertford,  lord  chamber- 
lain. 

7.  Marquis  of  Winchester-, 
groom  of  the  stole  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty. 

Her  majesty  and  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  have  appointed  John  Simeon, 
esq.  (master  in  chancery),  count 
Munster,  and  col.  Herbert  Tay¬ 
lor,  commissioners  for  the  protec¬ 
tion,  care,  and  management  of  his 
majesty’s  property  during  his  in¬ 
disposition. 

7.  Whitehall — Adam  Gillies, 
esq.  one  of  the  lords  justiciary  in 
Scotland,  vice  Craig  resigned. 

10.  Carlton-house. — The  prince 
regent  has  made  Jthc  following 
appointments 
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Vice  chamberlain,— earl  of  Yar¬ 
mouth. 

Lords  of  his  majesty’s  bed¬ 
chamber, — marquis  of  Headfort, 
viscount  Melbourn,  lord  Heath- 
field,  lord  James  Murray,  and 
viscount  Petersham. 

First  groom  and  master  of  the 
robes, — Nassau  Thomas,  esq. 

Grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,-— 
gen.  Chas.  Leigh,  gen.  E.  Ste¬ 
phens,  gen.  T.  Sloughter  Stan- 
wix,  lion.  Henry  Stanhope,  lieut.- 
gen.  sir  J.  Cradock,  lieut-gen. 
Wm.  Keppel,  col.  Wilsan  Bradyll. 

Clerk  marshal  and  chief  equer¬ 
ry, — col.  Benj.  Bloomfield. 

Equerries, — major.-gen.  Ham¬ 
mond,  lieut.-col.  W.  Congreve, 
major-gen.  Bayley,  hon.  F.  How¬ 
ard,  col.  Vivian. 

10.  Whitehall . — Right  hon.  H. 
Wellesley  (ambassador  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  plenipotentiary  in 
Spain)  one  of  the  knights  compa¬ 
nions  of  the  order  of  the  bath. 

13.  Carlton-house. — Frederick 
Wm.  Turner,  Charles  George  J. 
Arbufhnot,  Frederick  Wm.  Cul¬ 
ling  Smith,  and  John  Arthur 
Douglas  Bloomfield,  esq.  pages 
of  honour  to  his  majesty. 

17.  Whitehall.  —  Right  hon. 
gen.  Charles  earl  of  Harrington, 
governor,  captain,  constable,  and 
lieutenant  of  Windsor  Castle,  vice 
earl  of  Cardigan  deceased. 

17.  Carlton-house. — Right  hon. 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  one  of  the 
lords  of  his  majesty’s  bedchamber. 

John  M‘Mahon,  esq.  keeper  of 
the  privy  purse,  and  private  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  prince  regent. 

17.  Whitehall.  —  Right  hon. 
Hugh  Percy  (commonly  called 
earl  Percy)  summoned  to  the 
house  of  peers  by  the  style  and 
title  of  baron  Percy. 
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31.  Carlton-house. — His  royal 
highnesss  the  prince  regent,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  sovereign  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  garter  has  been 
graciously  pleased,  by  letters  pa¬ 
tent  under  the  sign  manual  of  his 
royal  highness  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  order,  to  dispense  with  all 
the  statutes  and  regulations  usually 
observed  in  regard  to  installation  ; 
and  to  give  and  grant  unto  George 
Granville  marquis  of  Stafford, 
Francis  marquis  of  Hertford,  Wil¬ 
liam  earl  of  Lonsdale,  Richard 
marquis  Wellesley,  Charles  duke 
of  Richmond,  and  James  duke  of 
Montrose,  knights  elect  of  the 
said  most  noble  order,  respec¬ 
tively,  full  power  and  authority 
to  exercise  all  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  belonging  to  knights  compa¬ 
nions  of  the  most  noble  order  of 
the  garter,  as  if  they  had  been 
formally  installed ;  any  decree, 
rule,  or  usage  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

April  4.  Whitehall. — Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  viscount  Castlereagh,  and 
right  hon.  Richard  Ryder,  his 
majesty’s  three  principal  secre¬ 
taries  of  state ;  right  hon.  Spen¬ 
cer  Perceval,  chancellor  and  under 
treasurer  of  his  majesty’s  exche¬ 
quer  ;  lord  Louvaine,  lord  Teign- 
mouth,  right  hon.  Thomas  Wal¬ 
lace,  viscount  Lowther,  and  right 
hon.  John  Sullivan,  his  majesty’s 
commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
India. 

4.  Lord  Napier,  his  majesty’s 
high  commissioner  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land. — Duke  of  Newcastle,  stew¬ 
ard  of  the  forest  of  Sherwood, 
and  park  of  Foie  wood,  county  of 
Nottingham. 
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4.  Carlton-house. — Hon.  major 
Lumley,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his 
majesty’s  bedchamber. 

8.  Viscount  Sidmouth,  lord 
president  of  the  privy  council. — 
Earl  Talbot,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Stafford. 

10.  Foreign-office. — Mr.  Joa- 
quim  Andrade,  consul-assistant 
for  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal 
at  London. 

11.  Whitehall. — Earl  of  Cour- 
town,  captain  of  his  majesty's 
band  of  pensioners. 

22.  D owning-street. — A.  An- 
struther,  esq.  recorder  of  Bombay. 

27.  Carlton-house. - Lieut.- 

col.  Mellish,  one  of  the  equerries 
to  the  prince  regent. 

28.  Whitehall. - Georgiana 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Onslow,  esq.  commonly  called  lord 
viscount  Cranley,  son  and  heir  ap¬ 
parent  of  George  earl  of  Onslow, 
to  have  precedency,  &c.  as  the 
daughter  of  an  earl  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

May  2.  Whitehall. — Duke  of 
Beaufort,  constable  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  castle  of  St.  Briavels,  and 
warden  of  the  forest  of  Dean, 
county  of  Gloucester. 

2.  The  prince  regent  has  per¬ 
mitted  lieut.-gen.  Paget,  sir  B. 
Spencer,  and  sir  Rowland  Hill,  to 
accept  the  rank,  and  wear  the  in¬ 
signia,  of  a  knight  of  the  grand 
cross  of  the  royal  Portuguese  mi¬ 
litary  order  of  the  sword  and 
tower. 

23.  Right  rev.  Dr.  Bowyer 
Edw.  Sparke,  recommended  to  be 
elected  bishop  of  Ely,  vice  Dam- 
pier  deceased. 

23.  Duchy  of  Lancaster ,  So¬ 
merset-place. — The  earl  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  chancellor  of  the 


duchy  and  county  palatine  of  Lan¬ 
caster. 

25.  Foreign-office. — P.  C.  Tup- 
per,  esq.  his  majesty’s  consul  in 
Valencia. — Gilbert  Stuart  Bruce, 
esq.  consul  at  the  Canary  Islands. 

June  1 .  Downing -street. — Ma¬ 
jor-gen.  P.  Bonham,  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Surinam. 
Col.  G.  R.  Anslie,  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Dominica. 

5.  Carlton- house. — Rev.  J.  S. 
Clarke,  F.R.S.  chaplain  to  the 
household,  and  librarian  to  the 
prince  regent,  historiographer  to 
his  majesty,  vice  Dutens  deceased. 

9.  Whitehall.  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  right  Hon.  Nicholas  Van- 
sittart,  Snowden  Barne,  esq.  and 
the  hon.  Berkeley  Paget,  commis¬ 
sioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer. — 
Right  hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart, 
chancellor  and  under- treasurer  of 
the  exchequer. 

11.  Carlton-house. — Earl  of 
Harrowby,  lord  president  of  the 
council. — Earl  Bathurst  and  vis¬ 
count  Sidmouth,  two  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretaries  of 
state. 

1 1 .  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  knt. 
one  of  his  majesty’s  gentlemen 
ushers  daily  waiters. 

18. — Earl  Moira,  a  knight  of 
the  garter. 

^  20.  Whitehall. — Rev.  George 
Henry  Law,  D.D.  recommended 
to  be  elected  bishop  of  Chester, 
vice  Dr.  Sparke  translated. 

CIVIL  PROMOTIONS. 

’ ;  ...  JF  ^  jj  f  v.  HN 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  late  attorney- 
general,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  vice  Mr. 
justice  Lawrence  retired  from  ill 
health. 
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July  1 .  Carlton-house.— The 
prince  of  Wales  has  appointed 
Joseph  Jekyll,  esq.  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  attorney-general,  and  Sa¬ 
muel  Shepherd,  esq.  his  solicitor- 
general. 

28.  Foreign-office. — Right  hon. 
gen.  viscount  Cathcart,  K.T.  am¬ 
bassador  extraordinary  and  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia. 

29.  Whitehall. — The  prince  re¬ 
gent  has  granted  to  Richard  mar¬ 
quis  Wellesley,  K.  G.  licence  to 
accept  the  insignia  of  the  Persian 
order  of  the  sun  and  lion,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  king  of  Persia. 

Aug.  4.  Downing -street. — Lord 
Walpole,  secretary  of  the  embassy 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

8.  Foreign-office.  —  Edward 
Thornton,  esq.  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Sweden. — George 
Sholto  Douglas,  esq.  secretary  of 
legation  at  that  court. 

12.  Naval  promotions,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  prince  regent’s  birth¬ 
day  : — 

Admirals  of  the  white — Robert 
Mann,  esq.  and  John  Henry,  esq. 
— to  be  admirals  of  the  red. 

Admirals  of  the  blue — sir  Chas. 
H.  Knowles,  bart.  hon  Thomas 
Pakenham,  Robert  Deans,  and 
James  Hawkins  Whitshed,  esqrs. 

• — admirals  of  the  white . 

Vice-admirals  of  the  red — 
Edward  Tyrrell  Smith,  esq.  sir 
Thomas  Graves,  K.B.  Thomas 
M‘Namara  Russell,  esq.  sir  Henry 
Trollope,  knight,  and  sir  Henry 
Edwyn  Stanhope,  bart. — admirals 
of  the  blue. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  white — sir 
Isaac  Coffin  Greenly,  bart.  John 
Aylmer,  Samuel  Osborn,  Richard 


Roger,  John  Child  Purvis,  and 
Theophilus  Jones,  esq. — to  be 
vice-admirals  of  the  red. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  blue — 
John  M‘Dougall,  James  Alms, 
and  Eliab  Harvey,  esquires,  sir 
Edmund  Nagle,  knight,  John 
Wells,  Richard  Grindall,  and 
George  Martin,  esquires,  sir  Rd. 
John  Strachan,  bart.  K.B.  sir 
William  Sidney  Smith,  knight, 
and  Thomas  Sotheby,  esq. — to 
be  vice-admirals  of  the  white. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  red — Ro¬ 
bert  Devereux  Fancourt,  esq.  sir 
Edward  Buller,  bart.  hon.  Ro¬ 
bert  Stopford,  Mark  Robinson, 
Thomas  Revell  Shivers,  Francis 
Pickmore,  John  Stephens  Hall, 
John  Dilkes,  William  Lechmere, 
and  Thomas  Foley,  esquires — to 
be  vice  admirals  of  the  blue. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  white — 
Rowley  Bulteel,  Wm.  Luke,  Isaac 
George  Manley,  John  Osborn, 
Edmund  Crawley,  Charles  Boyles, 
esquires,  sir  T.  Williams,  knight, 
Thomas  Hamilton,  esq,  sir  T.  B. 
Thompson,  bart.  John  Laugharne, 
Wm.  Hargood,  George  Gregory, 
John  Ferrier,  Richard  Incledon 
Bury,  Rob.  Moorsom,  esquires — 
rear-admirals  of  the  red. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  blue — 
Wm.  Bligh,  Lawrence  Wm.  Hal¬ 
stead,  Edward  Oliver  Osborn, 
esquires,  sir  Harry  B.  Neale,  bart. 
sir  Joseph  S.  Yorke,  knight,  hon. 
Arthur  K.  Legge,  Francis  Faver- 
man,  esq.  earl  of  Galloway,  Tho¬ 
mas  F.  Freemantle,  esq.  sir  Fram- 
cis  Laforey,  bart.,  Philip  Charles 
Durham,  Isaac  Israel  Pellew, 
Alex.  Fraser,  Benjamin  Hallo- 
well,  George  Johnstone  Hope, 
lord  Amelius  Beauclerk,  William 
Taylor,  James  Nicoll  Morris, 
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George  Burdon,  William  Brown, 
Thomas  Byam  Martin,  esquires — 
to  be  rear-admirals  of  the  white. 

The  following  post-captains 
were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admirals  of  the  blue.— Wm. 
Johnstone,  esq.  lord  Henry  Faw- 
lett,  Charles  William  Patterson, 
George  Cockburn,  Thomas  Sur- 
ridge,  Samuel  Hood  Linzee,  Jas. 
Carpenter,  Robert  Barton,  Gra¬ 
ham  Moore,  Matthew  H.  Scott, 
Jos.  Hanwell,  Hen.  Wm.  Bayntun, 
esqs.  hon.  Francis  F.  Gardner, 
sir  Richard  King,  bart.  Edward 
Griffith,  Edward  James  Foote, 
Richard  Lee,  William  Pierrepoint', 
Peter  Halket,  William  Bedford, 
esquires. 

Captains  Pulteney  Malcolm,  C. 
V.  Penrose,  James  Bissett,  and 
the  hon.  Charles  Elphinsfone  Fle¬ 
ming,  to  be  colonels  of  the  royal 
marines,  in  the  room  of  admirals 
William  Johnstone  Hope,  lord 
Henry  Pawlett,  George  Cock- 
burn,  and  Samuel  Hood  Linzee. 

.  18.  Whitehall.- — The  prince  has 
granted  the  dignity  of  a  marquis 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
the  right  hon.  Arthur  earl  of 
Wellington,  K.B.  and  his  heirs 
male,  by  the  name,  &c.  of  mar¬ 
quis  Wellington,  of  Wellington. 

18.  Carlton-house.— Lord  C. 
Bentinck,  treasurer  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  household ;  lord  George 
Beresford,  comptroller  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  household ;  right  hon.  Fre¬ 
derick  John  Robinson  ;  right  hon. 
William  Fitzgerald,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  sworn  of 
his  majesty’s  privy  council. 

18.  Viscount  Jocelyn,  viee- 
chamberlain  to  his  majesty’s  house¬ 
hold;  lord  Charles  Bentinck,  trea¬ 
surer  of  his  majesty’s  household; 


lord  George  Beresford,  comptrol¬ 
ler  of  his  majesty’s  household  ;  ge¬ 
neral  Samuel  Hulse,  master  of  his 
majesty’s  household  ;  major. -gen. 
the  hon.  Charles  Stuart,  hon.  Au¬ 
gustus  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  and 
major.-gen.  T.  H.  Turner,  grooms 
of  his  maj  esty ’s  bedchamber.  And 
the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  lord  warden 
of  the  stannaries  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon. 

The  Gazette  announces  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  earl  of  Northampton 
to  the  rank  of  marquis  of  the 
united  kingdom,  by  the  titles  of 
baron  Wilmington,  earl  Compton, 
marquis  of  Northampton ;  likewise 
of  earl  Camden  to  the  rank  of 
marquis  of  the  united  kingdom, 
by  the  titles  of  earl  Brecknock, 
marquis  of  Camden  ;  of  lord  Mul- 
grave,  to  the  rank  and  titles  of 
viscount  Normanby,  and  earl  of 
Mulgrave  ;  and  also  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  lord  Hare  wood  to  the  rank 
of  earl,  by  the  title  of  viscount 
Lascelles,  and  earl  of  Harew'ood. 

21.  Whitehall. —  Lieut. -gen.' 
sir  S.  Cotton,  bart.  extra  knight 
of  the  bath. 


Sept.  8.  War -office. — His  se¬ 
rene  highness  William  Frede¬ 
rick  Henry,  hereditary  prince  of 
Orange,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
prince  regent. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  knight, 
his  majesty’s  attorney-general. 

William  Garrow,  esq.  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  solicitor-general,  since 
knighted. 

22.  Downing- street. — -Sir  Ralph 
Woodford,  bart.  governor  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad. 

23.  Foreign-office.  —  Richard 
Allen,  esq.  consul  in  the  kingdom 
of  Galicia,  the  principality  of  As¬ 
turias,  and  the  territory  of  St. 
Andero 
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26.  Whitehall. — C.  Stuart,  esq. 
an  extra  knight  of  the  bath. 

29.  Carlton-house.  —  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  and  in  his  absence, 
right  hon.  F.  J.  Robinson,  presi- 
cent  of  the  committee  of  control, 
for  the  consideration  of  matters 
relating  to  trade  and  colonies. 

29.  Whitehall. — Viscount  Mel¬ 
ville,  admiral  W.  Dennett,  rear- 
admiral  sir  J.  S.  Yorke,  right 
hon.  W.  Dundas,  rear-admiral  sir 
J.  S;  Yorke,  right  hon.  W.  Dun¬ 
das,  rear-admiral  G.  Johnstone 
Hope,  sir  G.  Warrender,  and  S. 
Osborn,  esq.  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty. 

Oct.  1.  Carlton-house. — T.  D. 
Coventry,  of  Henley,  esq.  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Oxford,  vice  F. 
S.  L.  Wheates,  of  Glympton  Park, 
esq.  deceased. 

3.  Earl  of  Liverpool,  right  hon. 
Nicholas  Vansittart,  right  hon. 
Wm.  Fitzgerald,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  of  Ireland,  hon.  Berke¬ 
ley  Paget ;  right  hon.  Frederick 
John  Robinson,  and  James  Brog- 
den,  commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer. 

2 1 .  Whitehall.  —  Sir  Rupert 
George,  bart.  James  Bowen,  esq. 
hon.  John  Douglas,  John  Harness, 
doctor  in  physic,  hon.  Courtenay 
Boyle,  and  Wm.  Boothby,  esq. 
commissioners  for  transport  ser¬ 
vice,  &c. 

Nov.  3,  Whitehall . — The  prince 
regent  has  been  pleased,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  to  grant  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 
following  gentlemen  respectively, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  their  body 
lawfully  begotten,  viz. — William 
Congreve,  of  Walton,  Stafford¬ 
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shire,  lieut.-gen.  in  the  army — 
William  Payne,  esq.  lieut.-gen.  in 
the  army — Albemarle  Bertie,  esq. 
vice-admiral  of  the  red  squadron  of 
his  majesty’s  fleet — sir  Henry  Rus¬ 
sell,  knt.  chief  justice  of  Bengal — 
sir  Ewen  Baillie,  of  Portman- 
square,  knt.  major-gen.  in  the  ar¬ 
my — Barry  Close,  esq.  major-gen. 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
company — right  hon.  Claudius 
Stephen  Hunter,  lord  mayor  of 
London — Frederick  John  Falki- 
ner,  of  Abbotstown,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  esq. — Benjamin  Plob- 
house,  of  Chantry-house,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  esq. — Stewart 
Bruce,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  esq. 
— John  Owen,  of  Orielton,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  esq. — Jah- 
leel  Brenton,  esq.  post-captain  in 
the  royal  navy — Rev.  Henry  Bate 
Dudley,  of  Sloane-street,  Chelsea 
— Gilbert  Blane,  of  Blanefield, 
doctor  of  physic — John  Lister 
Kaye,  of  Grange,  in  the  county 
of  York,  esq. — sir  Charles  Orms- 
bie,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  knight 
— iEneas  Mackintosh,  of  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  in  the  shire  of  Inverness, 
esq. — George  William  Leeds,  of 
Croxton  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge,  esq, — William  Knigh¬ 
ton,  of  Hanover-square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  doctor  of 
physic — George  Jackson,  of  Fork - 
hillan,  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
esq. — Everard  Home,  surgeon — 
Edward  Kennedy,  of  Johnstown, 
Mount  Kennedy,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  esq.—- Rd.  Nagle, 
of  Jamestown  House  and  Castle 
Donore,  in  the  county  of  West¬ 
meath,  esq. — James  Caleb  Ander¬ 
son,  of  Fermoy,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  esq. — James  Galbraith,  of 
Shane-valley,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  esq. 
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3.  Carlton- house.  —  Pickstan 
James,  esq.  M.D.  one  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  extraordinary  to  the  prince 
regent. 

10.  Whitehall.  —  Sir  Richard 
Fletcher,  knight,  lieut.-col.  in  the 
royal  engineers,  and  chief  engineer 
with  the  army  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  a  baronet  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

Dec.  1.  Roger  Hale  Sheaffe, 
esq.  major-general  and  lieut.-col. 
in  the  49th  regiment,  a  baronet 
of  the  united  kingdom. 

5.  Sir  J.  Shaw,  of  Kilmarnock, 
a  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom. 


SHERIFFS 

Appointed  by  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  in  council,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  for  the  year  1812. 

Bedfordshire — John  Cooper,  of 
Toddington,  esq. 

Berkshire — George  Elwes,  of 
Mareham,  esq. 

Buckinghamshire — sir  William 
Clayton,  of  Harleyford,  bart. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon — 
John  Carstairs,of  Woodhurst,esq. 

Cheshire — Edmund  Yates,  of 
Ince,  esq. 

Cumberland — Thomas  Hartley, 
of  Linthwaite,  esq. 

Derbyshire — Richard  Bateman, 
of  Poston,  esq. 

Devonshire  —  James  Hay,  of 
Collypriest,  esq. 

Dorsetshire — Thomas  Hurlock 
Bastard,  of  Charlton  Marshall, 
esq. 

Essex — sir  Robert  Wigram,  of 
Walthamstow,  bart. 

Gloucester  shir  e  ■. —  sir  William 
Hicks,  of  Witcomb  Park,  bart. 

Herefordshire— Thomas  Jay,  of 
Derndale,  esq. 


Hertfordshire — John  Currie,  of 
Essenden,  esq. 

Kent — John  Wells,  of  Bickley, 
esq. 

Leicestershire — Richard  Ches- 
lyn,  of  Langley,  esq.  , 

Lincolnshire — George  Lister,  of 
Grisby,  esq. 

Monmouthshire — Chas.  Lewis, 
of  St.  Pierre,  esq. 

Norfolk — John  Turner  Plales, 
of  Hardingham,  esq. 

Northamptonshire — Peter  De¬ 
nys,  of  Easton  Neston,  esq. 

Northumberland — Ralph  Bates, 
of  Milbourn  Hall,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire — H.  Blaydes, 
of  Ranby  Hall,  esq. 

Oxfordshire — Francis  Sackville 
Lloyd  Wheate,  of  Glympton  Park, 
esq. 

Rutlandshire — Gerard  N  oel  N  o- 
el,  of  Exton,  esq. 

Shropshire — Richard  Lister,  of 
Rowton,  esq. 

Somersetshire — Win.  Vaughan, 
of  Monkton  Coombe,  esq. 

Staffordshire— Thomas  Motter- 
shaw,  of  Silkmore  House,  esq. 

Southampton— Thos.  Thistle- 
th waite,  of  Southwich,  esq. 

Suffolh — Richard  Moore,  of 
Melford,  esq. 

Surrey — Thomas  Starling  Ben¬ 
son,  of  Champion  Lodge,  esq. 

Sussex — George  Francis  Tyson, 
of  Singleton,  esq. 

Warwickshire — Samuel  Peach, 
of  Idlieote,  esq. 

Wiltshire — sir  William  Pierce 
Ashe  A’Court,  of  Heytesbury,  bt. 

Worcestershire— John  Baker, 
of  Waresley,  esq. 

Yorkshire — sir  Thos.  Slingsby, 
ofScriven  Park,  bart. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Carmarthen— John  Geo.  Phil¬ 
lips,  of  Cwingwilly,  esq. 
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Pembroke— Henry  Scourfield, 
of  Robeston  Hall,  esq. 

Cardigan — Griffith  Jones,  of 
Cardigan,  esq. 

Glamorgan  —  Morgan  Popkin 
Traherne,  of  Goytraheme,  esq, 

Brecon— Chas.  Fox  Crespigny, 
of  Tallyn,  esq. 

Radnor — Thomas  Grove,  the 
younger,  of  Cwm  Elian,  esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Merioneth — William  Wynne,  o^ 
Peniarth,  esq. 

Carnarvon  —  the  hon.  Peter 
Robert  Drummond  Burrell,  of 
Gwydir. 

nglesey — Hugh  Bulkeley  Ow¬ 
en,  of  Coedana,  esq. 

Montgomery — George  Meares, 
of  Fynnant,  esq. 

Denbigh — William  Edwards,  of 
Hendre  House,  esq. 

Flint — Hugh  Humphreys,  of 
Parypille,  esq. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  19.  Mrs.  Southall,  wife 
of  a  working  shoemaker  in  Ken- 
nington-lane,  of  three  boys. 

Lady  Mary  Ross,  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

The  lady  of  sir  Robert  Graham 
of  a  daughter. 

Lady  Kenyon  of  a  son. 

21.  Lady  Lucy  Anne  Cassan 
of  a  son. 

The  wife  of  E.  Morris,  Esq. 
M.P.  an  infant;  died  very  soon. 

Lady  Wigramof  a  daughter. 

Feb.  11.  Lady  Ellenborough 
of  a  son. 

17.  The  lady  of  sir  Thomas 
Tancred,  bai  t,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  Lady  Twisden  of  a  son, 
who  died  soon  after  his  birth. 


25.  The  countess  of  Loudon 
and  Moira  of  a  daughter. 

28.  The  countess  of  Cork  of  a 
son. 

Lady  Sarah  Murray  of  a 

daughter. 

© 

Lady  Burrell  of  a  son. 

The  wife  of  J.  Smith,  esq,  M.P. 
of  a  son. 

Lady  Harriet  Bagot  of  a  son. 

The  Hereditary  Princess  of  Ba¬ 
varia  of  a  son.  Maximilian. 

The  wife  of  the  hon.  lieut.-col. 
Brand  of  a  daughter. 

Lady  of  Sir  J.  Shelley  of  a  son. 

The  wife  of  the  hon.  lieut.-gen. 
F.  St.  John  of  a  son. 

Lady  Honeywood  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

March  6.  Lady  Elizabeth  Tal¬ 
bot  of  a  son,  being  her  thirteenth 
child. 

31.  The  lady  of  lord  St.  Asaph 
of  a  daughter. 

Viscountess  Hamilton  of  a 
daughter. 

Viscountess  Grimstone  of  a  son. 

Viscountess  Duncan  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

April  20.  The  lady  of  the  hon. 
C.  Anderson  Pelham  of  a  son. 

22.  The  countess  of  Dalhousie 
of  a  son. 

23.  Viscountess  Primrose  of  a 
daughter. 

The  wife  of  Henry  Howard, 
esq.  M.P.  of  a  daughter. 

Lady  Deerhurst  of  a  daughter. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  wife  of  the 
knight  of  Kerry,  of  a  daughter. 

May  G.  The  duchess  of  Leeds 
of  a  son. 

11.  The  lady  of  sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  bar.  of  a  son. 

17.  The  lady  of  T.G.  Estcourt, 
esq.  M.P.  of  a  daughter. 

The  countess  Lindsey  of  a 
daughter. 

*1 
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The  widow  of  major.-gen. 
Mackintosh,  who  was  killed  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  of  a  son.  ' 
Lady  Charlotte  Baillie  of  a 
daughter. 

Duchess  of  Castries  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

The  wife  of  the  lion.  Windham 
Quin  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Lady  Home  Popham  of  a  son. 

Lady  Graves  of  a  daughter. 

June  2.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Barnard 
of  a  son. 

27.  Lady  W.  Beauclerk  of  a  son. 

Lady  Holland  of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  the  right  hon.  Re¬ 
ginald  Pole  Carew  of  a  daughter. 

The  countess  of  Chichester  of 
a  daughter. 

The  hon.  Mrs.  Jenkinson  of  a 
daughter. 

July  8.  The  duchess  of  Bed¬ 
ford  of  a  daughter. 

13.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  Alex. 
Hope,  M.P.  of  a  son. 

The  countess  of  Caledon  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

The  viscountess  Ikerrin  of  a 
daughter. 

Lady  Jerningham  of  a  son. 

The  wife  of  lieut.-col.  baron  de 
Montalembert  of  a  son. 

Lady  Liddell  of  a  son. 

Aug.  2.  The  lady  of  the  rev. 
C.  M.  Babington  of  two  sons, 
being  the  third  time  of  her  having 
twins. 

6.  The  marchioness  of  Down- 
shire  of  a  son  and  heir. 

8.  The  lady  of  sir  Edwin  Bayn- 
tum  Sandys,  bart.  of  a  son. 

12.  The  lady  of  Henry  Fre¬ 
deric  Compton  Cavendish,  esq.  of 
a  daughter. 

25.  Lady  Elizabeth  Montgo¬ 
mery  of  a  daughter, 

28.  Lady  Frances  Ley  of  a  son. 


The  wife  of  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois  of  a  daughter. 

Lady  Boughey  of  a  daughter. 

Lady  Auchterfardle  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

The  wife  of  C.  W.  Wynne,  esq* 
M.P.  of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  sir  J.  Gore  of  a 
son. 

Sept.  2.  The  Hdy  of  col.  H.E, 
Banbury  of  a  son. 

7.  Lady  Dynevor  of  a  son. 

12.  The  lady  of  sir  H.  Fitzher- 

bert,  bart.  of  a  son. 

14.  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Drum¬ 
mond  of  a  son. 

26.  The  countess  of  Galway  of 
a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  lord  Granville  Le- 
veson  Gower  of  a  daughter. 

Lady  Foley  of  a  daughter. 

The  duchess  of  Newcastle  of  a 
daughter. 

The  lady  of  sir  Edward  Smythe, 
bart.  of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  sir  Wm.  Hunloke, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

Oct.  13.  The  lady  of  sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hartopp  of  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Lindsay  of  a  son. 

The  lady  of  sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Ackland,  bart.  of  a  son. 

The  countess  of  Shannon  of  a 
daughter. 

Lady  Brownlow  of  a  son. 

Nov.  6.  The  countess  of  Clon¬ 
mel  of  a  daughter. 

8.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  Robert 
Curzon  of  a  son. 

23.  The  lady  of  sir  H.  C. 
Montgomery,  bart.  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Viscountess  Hawarden  of  a 
daughter. 

Dec.  10.  The  lady  of  the  rev. 
R.  Marriott  of  three  children* 
who  all  died  the  same  day. 
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15.  The  lady  of  the  right  hon. 
G.  Canning  of  a  son. 

The  lady  of  Edward  Thornton, 
esq.  envoy  to  the  court  of  Sweden, 
of  a  son. 

SO.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Ca- 
dell,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  6,  1812.-— Capt.  Coch¬ 
rane,  to  miss  Ross,  eldest  daughter 
of  lieut.-gen.  sir  Charless  Ross, 
hart. 

20.  Sir  C.  T.  Morgan,  to  miss 
Gwenson,  author  of  “  The  Wild 
Irish  Girl,”  &c. 

C.  T.  Wood,  esq.  of  Thoresby, 
county  of  Lincoln,  to  Jane,  only 
daughter  of  sir  John  Thorold,  of 
Syston  Park. 

E.  Peel,  esq.  third  son  of  sir  R. 
Peel,  bart.  M.P.  to  Emily,  second 
daughter  of  J.  Swinfen,  esq. 

Henry  Fynes,  esq.  M.P.  for 
Aldborough,  to  Katharine,  third 
daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor. 

T.  D.  Blonder,  esq.  of  Kippax- 
park,  Yorkshire,  to  Apollonea, 
daughter  of  lord  Stourton. 

Major-gen.  Oswald  Younger, 
of  Dunhikier,  to  Charlotte  Mur¬ 
ray  Aynsley,  daughter  of  the  late 
lord  Charles  Aynsley. 

Dennis  M‘Carthy,  esq.  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  Richard  Power,  esq. 
M.P.  4 

Chappel  Woodhouse,  esq.  to 
Amelia,  daughter  of  sir  Charles 
Oakley,  bart. 

At  Gretna-green,  hon.  William 
H*  Lambton,  esq.  of  Durham,  to 
miss  Cholmondeley,  daughter  of 
the  late  celebrated  madam  St. 
Alban. 

Feb.  6.  The  earl  of  Ilchester, 
to  Caroline,  the  second  daughter 
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of  the  late  lord  George  Murray 
bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

13.  - — -  Macdonald,  esq.  to 
lady  Caroline  Edgecumbe,  second 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

18.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
to  miss  Geddes  Mackenzie. 

Rev.  Walter  Radcliff,  of  War- 
leigh-house,  county  of  Devon,  to 
miss  Abbey  Emma  Franco,  niece 
of  sir  Manasseh  Lopes,  bart. 

Edward  Thornycroft,  esq.  to 
Anne,  dowager  viscountess  Bar¬ 
rington. 

Lord  Berwick,  to  miss  Sophia 
Dubochet. 

In  Dublin,  Matthew  Talbot, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  W.  Talbot,  esq. 
of  Castle  T .,  to  Anne,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  Bourke,  esq. 

Sir  Francis  Hartwell,  bart.  to 
miss  Aldridge. 

Thomas  Butler,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  Sir  R. Butler,  bart.  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  J.  G.  Clarke,  esq. 
Durham. 

Sir  J.  Blunden,  bart.  to  miss 
Helsham. 

At  Cassel,  the  prince  of  Hesse 
Philipsthal,  to  the  princess  Caro¬ 
line,  of  Hesse  Philipsthal. 

March  5.  Charles  Putland,  esq. 
to  Constance,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  hon.  George  Massey. 

14.  W.  W.  Pole,  esq.  to  miss 
Tilney  Long,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  sir  T.  Long,  bart. 

24.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  to 
the  princess  Marie  ScherbatofF. 

Major  William  Napier,  to  Ca¬ 
roline,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  gen.  Fox. 

G.  H.  Elliott,  esq.  lieutenant 
20th  light  dragoons,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  major.-gen.  Slay. 

The  hon.  W.  Elliot,  brother  to 
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lord  Elliot,  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  lieut.-gen.  Robinson,  of  Den- 
ton-hall,  Suffolk. 

In  Dublin,  Lord  Ennismore,  to 
miss  Latham. 

Lord  Charles  Townshend,  to 
the  daughter  of  general  and  the 
late  lady  Elizabeth  Loftus. 

Lately,  the  eldest  son  of  sir  T. 
Whichcote,  to  lady  J.  Sherard, 
daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Har- 
borough. 

April  11.  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
to  Mrs.  Apreece. 

14.  Colonel  Brydges,  to  the 
right  hon.  lady  Isabella  Anne  Be- 
resford. 

28.  Viee-admiral  sir  R.  Strach- 
an,  bart.  to  miss  Louisa  Dillon. 

Major  S.  G.  Newport,  to  Pris¬ 
cilla,  sister  of  sir  B.  Graham,  bart. 
Of  NortonConyers-hall,  Yorkshire. 

The  rev.  sir  Henry  Rivers, 
bart.  to  miss  Eales. 

May  28.  Hon.  T.  Cranley  On¬ 
slow,  to  the  second  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  the  late  N.  Hillier, 
esq. 

29.  Lord  Delvin,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Westmeath,  to  lady 
Emily  Cecil,  second  daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Salisbury. 

At  Dublin,  captain  Lumley, 
son  of  the  honourable  F.  Lumley, 
to  miss  Beresford,  daughter  of 
the  bishop  of  Kildare. 

J  ustinian  Isham,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  sir  J.  Isham,  bart.  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  rev. 
S.  Close. 

At  Lambeth  Palace,  R.  N.  Sut¬ 
ton,  bart.  to  Mary  Georgiana, 
daughter  of  J.  Manners  Sutton, 
esq.  of  Belham,  Notts,  niece  of 
the  archbishop. 

George  Clifford,  esq.  youngest 
son  of  the  late  honourable  T. 
Clifford,  of  Tixall,  to  Mary,  el¬ 


dest  daughter  of  W.  H.  Coney, 
esq.  of  Weston  Coney. 

Charles  Wynne  Griffith  Wynne, 
esq.  of  Voelas  Hall,  Denbigh¬ 
shire,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
rev.  Henry  Hillyard,  of  Stokely, 
Yorkshire.  • 

June  3.  Hon.  Henry  St.  John, 
to  the  second  daughter  of  the  late 
sir  Henry  St.  John  Mildmay. 

4.  Richard  Chenevix,  esq.  to 
the  countess  of  Rouault. 

6.  Sir  Grenville  Temple,  bart. 
to  Mrs.  Frederic  Manners,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  sir  Thomas 
Rumbold,  bart. 

15.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sinclair,  bart. 
to  Anne,  only  daughter  of  the 
hon.  vice-admiral  de  Courcy. 

1(>.  Rev.  Townsend  Selwyn,  to 
Charlotte,  Sophia,  eldest  daughter 
of  lord  GeorgeMurray,  late  bishop 
of  St.  David’s. 

20.  The  earl  of  Euston,  to 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
hon.  admiral  G.  C.  Berkeley,  and 
niece  to  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

Sir  R.  Bromley,  bart.  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Dan.  Wil¬ 
son,  esq.  of  Dallam- tower,  West¬ 
morland. 

Adolphus  J ohn  Dalrymple,  esq. 
major  19th  light  dragoons,  eldest 
son  of  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  sir  James 
Graham. 

Viscount  Ashbrook,  to  Emily 
Theophila,  eldest  daughter  of  sir 
Theophilus  Metcalfe,  bart. 

At  the  residency,  Bagdad,  sir 
W.  Wiseman,  bart.  captain  of  the 
R.  N.  to  Catharine,  daughter  of 
sir  James  Mackintosh. 

July  3.  Lieut.-col.Wardlawe,  to 
Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the^ 
late  viscount  Lake. 

4.  Col.  Serle,  to  miss  Sophia 
Fortescue. 
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J.  Weld,  esq.  to  the  hon.  Julia 
Petre,  daughter  to  lord  Petre. 

7.  Rev.  C.  Prowett,  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  sirW.Wolse- 
ley,  bart. 

1 1.  Viscount  Mountjoy,  to  Mrs. 
Brown. 

21.  Hen.  Vansittart,  esq.  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  sir  Charles  Tur¬ 
ner,  bart. 

23.  Lord  Walpole,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  W. 
Fawkener,  esq.  clerk  of  the  privy 
council. 

C.  Wolseley,  esq.  to  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  A. 
Wright,  esq. 

Peter  Middleton,  esq.  to  Ju¬ 
liana,  daughter  of  lord  Stourton. 

29.  Rev.  J.  G.  Fortescue,  to 
Frances  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter 
of  sir  F.  Dyke  Ackland,  bart. 

Captain  H.  Wyndham,  royal 
10th  hussars,  to  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  lord  Charles  Somerset. 

Aug.  8.  Lieut. -col.  Mellish,  to 
Harriet,  daughter  of  the  dowager 
marchioness  of  Lansdowne. 

10.  Hon.  Wm.  Waldegrave,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  S. 
Whitbread,  esq. 

11.  B.  P.  Blachford,  esq.  to 
lady  Isabella  Fitzroy,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  of 
Grafton. 

20.  Lieut.-gen.  Grey,  to  the 
only  daughter  of  sir  Charles  Des 
Voeux,  bart. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Udney,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  late  T.  Fitz- 
hugh,  esq. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Onslow,  second  son 
of  the  dean  of  Worcester,  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  sir 
E.  Winnington,  bart. 

Caroline,  princess  royal  of  Den¬ 
mark,  to  her  uncle,  the  prince  of 
Hesse. 


Sept.  I.  Sir  J.  B.  Burges, 
bart.  to  the  right  hon.  lady  Mar¬ 
garet  Fordyce. 

15.  The  hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  Mel¬ 
ville,  to  Harriet,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  S.  Thornton,  esq.  M.P. 

22.  H.  P.  Boyce,  esq.  to  the 
right  hon.  lady  Amelia  Sophia 
Spencer,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

Hon.  and  rev.  A.  Harris,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  earl  of  Malmes¬ 
bury,  to  miss  M.Markham, daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  dean  of  York. 

Charles  Chaplin,  esq.  M.P.  to 
Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  ho¬ 
nourable  H.  Fane,  of  Fulbeck. 

At  Monymusk,  J.  Farquharson, 
esq.  of  Houghton,  to  Mary- Anne, 
daughter  of  sir  A.  Grant,  bart. 

W.  C.  Uvedale,  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  sir  W.  Johnstone, 
bart.  of  Caskieben. 

H.  A.  Douglas,  esq.  third  son 
of  the  late  sir  W.  Douglas,  bart. 
of  Kelhead,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Dalzell,  esq. 
of  Glenae. 

Oct.  2.  Wathen  Phipps,  esq. 
to  baroness  Howe,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  admiral  earl  Howe. 

Hon.  C.  Butler,  to  lady  Sarah 
Butler,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Carrick. 

5.  Rev.  J.  Croft,  to  Charlotte, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

J.  Lord  Ogilvy,  to  Clementina, 
only  child  of  the  late  Gavin 
Drummond,  esq. 

22.  Rev.  Isaac  Nicholson,  to 
Mary  Frances,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  major  Green. 

25.  Wm,  Brocklehurst,  esq.  to 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Wm.  Coare,  esq. 

George  Morgan,  esq.  to  lady 
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Hotham,  widow  of  sir  Charles 
Hotham, 

At  Gibraltar,  viscount  Malpas, 
eldest  son  of  earl  Cholmondeley, 
to  Caroline,  daughter  of  his  ex¬ 
cellency,  lieut.-gen.  Campbell, 
lieutenant-governor. 

D.  J.  Webb,  esq.  to  the  hon. 
miss  Monck,  sister  of  viscount 
Monck. 

At  Dublin,  sir  Harcourt  Lees, 
bart.  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  the 
late  colonel  Lyster,  of  Grange, 
county  of  Roscommon. 

Nov .  At  Edinburgh,  the  hon. 
Adolphus  Tumour,  to  Jessie, 
daughter  of  F.  Dewar,  esq. 

Hensleigh  Allen,  esq.  to  Ger¬ 
trude,  daughter  of  lord  Robert 
Seymour. 

J.  M.  Lloyd,  esq.  M.P.  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Coulston  Carr,  of  Ealing. 

The  hon.  Philip  Cocks,  second 
son  of  the  late  lord  Somers,  to 
miss  Herbert  of  Pershore. 

Dec.  21.  E.  J.  Littleton,  esq 
to  Hyacinthe  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley. 

Rev.  John  Vernon,  to  Frances, 
second  daughter  of  the  lord  bishop 
of  Ossory. 

Captain  H.  Percy  Davison,  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late 
general  W.  Ellis  Doyle. 

Charles  Gibson,  esq.  to  miss 
Stanley,  sister  to  sir  T.  Stanley, 
bart. 

Lately,  at  Alverstoke,  G.  A. 
Coleman,  esq.  R.N.  to  Rossa  Ma¬ 
ria,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
honourable  captain  Paget  Bayley, 
R.N.  niece  to  the  earl  of  Ux¬ 
bridge. 

At  Kilkenny,  the  rev.  J.  Ver¬ 
non,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
lord  bishop  of  Ossory. 


DEATHS. 

Jan.  2.  Henry  Shelley,  esq. 
M.P.  for  Lewes. 

5.  Admiral  Sir  Rd.  Hughes, 
baronet. 

11.  Henry  Scott,  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  and  Queensbury,  and  earl 
of  Doncaster  in  England,  knight 
of  the  garter,  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  counties  of  Edinburgh  and 
Roxburgh,  and  governor  of  the 
royal  bank  of  Scotland,  aged  66. 
His  grace  married  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tagu,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

12.  General  Sir  James  Henry 
Craig,  K.  B.  late  governor-in¬ 
chief  of  British  North  America. 

Sir,  Thomas  Coxhead,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Bramber,  aged  77. 

14.  Edward  Hasted,  esq.  F.R.S. 
and  S.A.  aged  80,  the  historian 
of  the  county  of  Kent.  In  the 
composition  of  this  work  he  Em¬ 
ployed  40  years,  during  which  he 
spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  bring 
it  to  maturity ;  at  the  same  time  he 
acted  with  zeal  and  vigour  as  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Hasted  was  the 
son  of  Edw.  Hasted,  of  Hawley, 
in  Kent,  esq.  and  barrister-at-law, 
descended  from  the  noble  family  of 
Clifford.  His  mother  was  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Dingleys  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  left  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Having  met  with  ad¬ 
verse  fortune  in  his  latter  years,  he 
quitted  Kent,  and  for  some  time 
lived  in  obscurity.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  presented  by  the  earl 
of  Radnor  to  the  mastership  of 
lady  Hungerford’s  hospital  at  Cor- 
sham,  Wiltshire,  a  comfortable 
asylum,  to  which  he  removed,  and 
where  he  died.  Having  also  ob- 
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tained  a  decree  in  chancery  for  the 
recovery  of  his  estates  in  Kent,  of 
which  he  had  been  defrauded,  he 
was  restored  to  a  state  of  inde¬ 
pendent  competency. 

15.  Theophilus  Jones,  esq.  the 
historian  of  Brecknockshire. 

Henry  Penton,  esq.  aged  75,  a 
native  of  Winchester,  which  city 
he  represented  in  several  succes¬ 
sive  parliaments. 

Sir  Henry  Parker,  bart.  of  Mel- 
ford-hall,  Suffolk. 

Col.  Wm.  Cavendish,  M.P.  for 
Derey,  aged  28.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  lord  George  Henry 
Cavendish,  and  cousin  to  the  duke 
of  Devonshire.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  an  overturn  from  his 
curricle  in  Holker-park,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
shooting  excursion :  he  pitched 
on  his  head  and  never  spoke  more. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  lord  Lismore,  by  whom  he  has 
left  three  or  four  children. 

18.  Mrs.  Lindsey,  aged  72,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  rev.  Theophilus 
Lindsey. 

19.  At  the  storming  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  major-gen.  M‘Kinnon. 
Ke  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Scotland,  and  entered  at 
an  early  age  in  the  Coldstream  re¬ 
giment  of  guards.  He  first  served 
under  the  duke  of  York  in  Hol¬ 
land.  At  the  rebellion  in  Ire¬ 
land  he  was  brigade-major  to  ge¬ 
neral  sir  G.  Nugent,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  equally  by  his 
courage  and  humanity.  He  was 
in  the  expedition  in  Egypt ;  in 
Germany  with  lord  Cathcart ; 
and  at  the  taking  of  Copenhagen. 
In  1808,  he  embarked  for  the 
Peninsula,  and  fought  with  great 
reputation  under  lord  Wellington. 
He  was  married  to  the  youngest 
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daughter  of  the  late  sir  J .  Colt* 
bart. 

24.  In  consequence  of  wounds 
received  at  the  storming  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  major-general  Robert 
Craufurd. 

Isabella  Susannah,  countess  of 
Beverley,  second  daughter  of  Pe¬ 
ter  Burrell,  esq.  of  Beckenham,  in 
Kent.  Her  ladyship  was  married 
in  1775  to  lord  Algernon  Percy, 
second  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
Northumberland,  afterwards  lord 
Lovaine,  and  earl  of  Beverley. 
She  has  left  a  numerous  issue. 

29.  The  rev.  sir  John  Knight- 
ley,  bart.  of  Fawsley  Park,  Nor¬ 
thamptonshire, 

Urania  countess  dowager  of 
Portsmouth. 

At  the  Admiralty,  the  lady  of 
sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorke,  bart. 

30.  Sir  Jonathan  Lovett,  bart. 
of  Liscombe-house,  Bucks. 

31.  The  right  hon.  lady  Charles 
Spencer,  aged  68,  sister  to  the 
late,  and  aunt  to  the  present,  duke 
of  St.  Albans. 

Lately,  the  rev.  Caesar  Morgan, 
D.D.  prebendary  of  Ely.* 

Thomas  Vyvyan,  esq.  Trewan, 
Cornwall,  aged  77. 

The  hon.  Mrs.  Pennant,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  viscount  Har warden. 

Feb.  7.  Caroline  dowager  lady 
Scarsdale,  daughter  of  Charles 
earl  of  Portmore. 

11.  Lady  Catharine  Stewart, 
wife  of  general  Stewart. 

12.  Mr.  Andrew  Cherry,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  theatres  at  Monmouth 
and  Swansea,  and  author  of  several 
dramatic  pieces  of  the  minor  class. 

13.  Major.-gen.  Charles  Wil¬ 
liam  Este,  aged  74. 

15.  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  third 
son  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in 
his  15th  year.  He  was  midship- 
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man  on  board  the  Blake,  in  the 
harbour  of  Port  Mahon,  when 
going  aloft  to  assist  in  furling  the 
sails,  he  fell  overboard,  and  was 
unfortunately  drowned, though  one 
of  his  comrades  swam  to  save  him. 

16.  Sir  William  Maxwell,  bart. 
of  Monreith,  Scotland. 

19.  The  hon.  Mary  Talbot* 
mother  of  the  earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  daughter  of  sir  George 
Mostyn,  Flintshire. 

23.  Frederick  Cavendish,  esq. 
son  of  lord  George  Cavendish, 
and  brother  of  the  late  eminent 
philosopher,  Henry  Cavendish, 
about  the  age  of  80.  He  had  long 
resided  at  Market-street,  Bedford¬ 
shire,  where  he  made  himself  re¬ 
markable  by  various  eccentricities* 
but  also  displayed  much  benevo¬ 
lence  and  goodness  of  heart.  He 
had  received  in  his  youth  a  serious 
injury  in  the  head  from  a  fall  into 
an  area  out  of  an  upper  window, 
which  rendered  him  unfit  for  pub¬ 
lic  life,  and  was  doubtless  the 
cause  of  some  of  his  peculiarities* 
He  lived  a  bachelor  ;  and  on  his 
death  his  landed  property  came 
to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
his  personal  estate  to  his  maternal 
cousins,  the  earls  of  Ashburnham 
and  Bridgewater,  and  the  hon.  F. 
Egerton. 

The  hon.  lady  Stanhope,  eldest 
sister  of  the  late  lord  Delaval. 
She  was  twice  married,  first  to  sir 
William  Stanhope,  brother  to  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Chesterfield  ; 
and  secondly,  to  C.  Morrice,  esq. 
noted  for  his  lyrical  compositions. 

At  Stoke,  near  Plymouth,  sir 
Charles  Cotton,  commander  of  the 
Channel  fleet. 

28.  John  Till  Allingham,  esq. 
author  of  various  dramatic  com¬ 
positions. 


Lately  Mr.  Francis  Jukes,  aged 
66,  the  first  who  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  the  art  of  engraving  in 
aqua-tinta.  He  was  long  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  prints  in  Howland-street. 

Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Henry 
lord  baron  Annaly,  of  Tenelic, 
county  of  Longford,  aged  74. 

March  1 .  Maxwell  Garthshore, 
M.  D.  F.  R.S.  aged  8.0,  long  a 
practitioner  of  eminence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  distinguished  for  his  huma¬ 
nity  to  the  poor,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  science. 

Paul  Orchard,  esq.  of  Hartland 
Abbey,  Devon,  representative  in 
four  parliaments  for  Callington. 

4.  Frances,  wife  of  the  hon* 
Washington  Shirley,  and  first  cou¬ 
sin  tp  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward* 

8.  Sir  W.  Langham,  bart.  of 
Cottesbrook  House,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire. 

9.  In  his  80th  year,  the  rev*. 
Andrew  Burnaby,  D.D.  archdea¬ 
con  of  Leicester,  and  during  43 
years  vicar  of  Greenwich.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  publications. 

10.  P.  J.  de  Loutherbourg, 
esq.  an  eminent  painter. 

12.  Miss  Lowth,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  bishop  Lowth. 

1 3 .  The  earl  of  Uxbridge,  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  An¬ 
glesey  and  Stafford,  &c.  &c.  aged 
68.  He  left  a  numerous  family, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Henry  William  lord  Paget. 

15.  The  hon.  lieut.-gen.  Vere 
Poulett,  of  Addington  House, 
Bucks. 

18.  John  Horne  Tooke,  esq. 
aged  76.  Mr.  Tooke  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  great  corpo¬ 
real  debility  for  a  considerable 
time  before  bis  death,  but  without 
losing  his  powers  of  mind,  or  the 
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cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  his 
temper.  He  was  indeed  happy 
to  the  last  in  the  habit  of  viewing 
every  thing  on  the  bright  side  ; 
and  although  few  men  had  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  bodily  pain,  and 
undergone  more  enmity  and  ob¬ 
loquy,  be  always  spoke  of  life  as 
a  source  of  enjoyment.  He  had 
caused  a  vault  to  be  made  in  his 
garden  at  Wimbledon,  in  which 
it  was  his  purpose  to  be  interred, 
and  had  composed  an  inscription 
for  his  tomb;  but  his  executors 
thought  proper  to  alter  this  dis¬ 
position,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault  at  Ealing,  with  a  re¬ 
spectable  attendance  of  friends. 

26.  Lady  Julia  Percy,  second 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  aged  27. 

Lady  Eleanor  Cavendish,  wife 
of  the  hon.  Frederick  Cavendish, 
and  sister  to  the  earl  of  Arran. 

April  1.  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn, 
bart.  aged  68,  of  Wotton,  Surrey. 

David  Orme,  M.D.  senior  li¬ 
centiate  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  aged  84. 

2.  Sir  John  Callender,  bart.  of 
Scotland. 

R.  Wyatt,  esq.  aged  85,  for¬ 
merly  governor  of  Fort  Marl¬ 
borough,  in  Sumatra. 

Mrs.  Burke,  relict  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Edmund  Burke,  aged  76. 

David,  earl  of  Airly,  at  Kinnalty 
House,  in  the  county  of  Forfar. 

7.  At  Madeira,  aged  54,  Robert 
Willan,  M.D.  late  an  eminent  me¬ 
dical  practitioner  in  London. 

8.  John,  earl  of  Ashburnham, 
aged  88.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son  George,  viscount  St.  Asaph. 

9.  Lieut.-gen.  James  Nether- 
sett,  aged  78.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  surviving  officers  who  fought 
under  general  Wolfe. 


11.  Jane,  duchess  of  Gordon, 
aged  64.  Her  grace  was  the  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  sir  W.  Maxwell, 
bart  of  Monreith,  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  duke  of  Gordon  in 
1767,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons 
and  five  daughters,  all  at  present 
living. 

12.  Sir  W.  Plomer,  knight,  al¬ 
derman  of  Coleman-street  ward. 

18.  Mr.  Abraham  Pether,  of 
Southampton,  aged  56,  a  distin¬ 
guished  artist,  particularly  in 
moonlight  landscapes. 

17.  In  his  78th  year,  Francis 
Annesley,  esq.  LL.D.  F.A.S. 
master  of  Downing  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  hereditary  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum. 

The  dowager  lady  Onslow,  re¬ 
lict  of  Richard  lord  Onslow,  aged 
94. 

Lora,  viscountess  Downe,  re¬ 
lict  of  John,  4th  viscount  Downe, 
aged  72.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Burton,  esq.  of  Loffenham,  Rut¬ 
landshire. 

Alicia,  countess  of  Errol. 

Lately,  vice-admiral  Lums- 
daine. 

Lady  Burdett,  aged  77. 

Lady  Mansel,  relict  of  sir  W. 
Mansel,  of  Iscoed,  aged  65. 

Lady  Kyffin,  relict  of  sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Kyffin,  of  Maynam,  in  the 
county  of  Caernarvon. 

Lady  Cath.  Charteris,  daughter 
of  the  late  earl  of  Wemyss. 

Gustavus  Hume,  esq.  an  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon,  at  Dublin,  aged  85. 

The  right  rev.  J ames  Lanigoan, 
eatholic  bishop  of  Ossory. 

Lady  Blunden,  widow  of  the 
late  sir  John  Blunden,  bart. 

SirC.  Burton,  bart.  ofPolarton, 
in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

May  9.  James  Nixon,  esq. 
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A.R.A.  an  eminent  miniature 
painter,  aged  71. 

John  Clerk,  of  Eldin,  esq. 
F.R.S.  author  of  a  valuable  work 
on  naval  tactics,  which  is  reckoned 
to  contain  the  first  idea  of  the 
manoeuvre  of  breaking  an  enemy’s 
line. 

11.  The  right  hon.  Spencer 
Perceval,  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

12.  Charles  Sturt,  esq.  of 
Brownsea  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  for¬ 
merly  member  for  Bridport,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  philanthropy. 

Sir  William  Henry  Langham, 
bart.  aged  16. 

13.  The  right  rev.  Thomas 
Dampier,  bishop  of  Ely. 

14.  Sir  William  Elliott,  bart. 
of  Stobbs,  in  the  county  of  Rox¬ 
burgh. 

16.  Sir  Frederick  Standish, 
bart.  of  Lancashire. 

18.  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  bart. 
of  Tendesley  Park,  Staffordshire, 
in  his  86th  year.  He  represented 
the  county  of  Stafford  in  four 
parliaments. 

20.  Mary,  countess  dowager  of 
Macclesfield,  aged  86.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  sir  W illiam 
Heathcote,  bart. 

23.  The  rev.  Louis  Dutens, 
rector  of  Elsdon,  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  historiographer  to  his 
majesty,  aged  83. 

25.  Edmond  Malone,  esq.  well 
known  as  an  editor  and  commen¬ 
tator  of  Shakspeare,  and  by  va¬ 
rious  other  literary  labours.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Ireland,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  Edmund  Malone, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  He  was  brother 
to  lord  Sunderline. 

26.  Anne  lady  Fortescue,  mo¬ 


ther  of  the  present  earl  of  that 
title,  aged  82. 

29.  Sir  J.  Macartney,  bart. 

Lately,  hon.  G.  Melville  Les¬ 
lie,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Leven. 

Right  rev.  Dr.  John  Douglas, 
Roman  Catholic  vicar-apostolic  of 
the  London  district,  and  bishop 
of  Centuria  in  partibus,  aged  69. 

The  hon.  Mrs.  Orde,  wife  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Orde,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  lord  Dorchester. 

Lady  Frances  Anne  Tenison, 
wife  of  T.  Tenison,  esq.  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  earl  of  Kingston. 

Dowager  lady  Foulis. 

Lately,  the  princess  Charlotte 
Frederica,  of  Anholt  Koethen. 

The  landgrave  Charles  Ema¬ 
nuel  ,of  Hesse  Rheinfelds. 

Prince  Joseph  of  Lorraine. 

M.  Sonini,  the  celebrated  French 
traveller. 

Brockmann,  a  celebrated  actor 
in  Vienna,  on  whose  death  the 
theatre  was  closed  for  ten  nights. 

June  2.  Jiady  Glynne,  relict  of 
sir  Stephen  Glynne,  bart. 

At  Patis,  vice-admiral  de  Win¬ 
ter,  long  commander  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  distinguished  for  bra¬ 
very  and  humanity. 

9.  Sir  F.  Molyneux,  bart.  aged 
75.  He  had  held  for  upwards  of 
46  years  the  office  of  gentleman- 
usher  of  the  black  rod  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

22.  Richard  Kirwan,  esq. F.R.S. 
president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy,  and  of  the  Dublin  Library 
Society,  member  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  societies  in  Europe. 

25.  The  dowager  lady  Harring¬ 
ton,  relict  of  sir  J.  Harrington,  bt. 

Mr.  Llarrison,  a  celebrated  vo¬ 
cal  performer. 

30.  Lieutenant-general  baron 
de  Hompesch. 
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Lately,  lady  William  Seymour, 
widow  of  lord  William  Seymour. 

Lord  Massey,  Hermitage,  Li¬ 
merick. 

Sir  Joseph  Peacocke,bart.  Barn- 
tick,  county  of  Clare,  aged  78. 

At  Rio  Janeiro,  the  marquis  of 
Pombal,  son  of  the  celebrated 
prime-minister  of  that  name. 

July  9.  James  Mingay,  esq. 
senior  king’s  counsel,  a  bencher 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  recorder 
of  Aldborough,  long  eminent  at 
the  bar.  He  was  member  for 
Thetford  in  the  short-lived  par¬ 
liament  of  1806. 

10.  The  hon.  J.  Bligh  Jocelyn, 
second  son  of  the  earl  of  Roden, 
and  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

At  Berlin,  Chas.  Lewis  Wilde- 
now,  M.D.  professor  of  botany 
and  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

14.  Sir  T.  Fletcher,  bart.  of 
Betley-court,  aged  66. 

22 .  At  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
major-general  Le  Marchant,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Guernsey.  He  served  his 
first  campaign  under  the  duke  of 
York  on  the  Continent,  where, 
having  observed  the  superior  use 
of  the  cavalry  sword  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  hussars,  he  was  principally 
instrumental  in  introducing  the 
same  system  into  the  British  army. 
He  had  afterwards  a  great  share 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor. — 
He  was  sent  to  Portugal  in  1811, 
with  the  command  of  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  officer,  and  obtained  the 
public  approbation  of  lord  Wel¬ 
lington. 

23.  John  Davies,  esq.  aged  94, 
captain  in  the  royals.  He  had 
served  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy, 
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and  was  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Hawley. 

24.  Francis  Hardy,  esq.  aged 
61.  He  had  been  eighteen  years 
representative  for  Mullingar  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  always  voted 
on  the  purest  patriotic  principles. 
He  was  lately  a  benefactor  to  the 
literary  world,  by  his  very  inte¬ 
resting  Memoirs  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  who  was  his  intimate  friend. 

25.  At  Venice,  vice-admiral 
Villaret  Joyeuse,  grand-cordon  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  governor 
of tha  city. 

80.  Sir  J.  Parnell,  bart. 

Lately, Christian  GottliebHeyne, 
aged  88,  the  celebrated  classical 
professor  at  Gottingen. 

Lady  Lucinda  Ramsay,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  earl  of  Dalhousie. 

Aug.  8.  At  Dublin,  in  his  92d 
year,  general  Charles  Vallancey, 
LLD.  F.R.S.  director  of  the 
corps  of  royal  engineers  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  one  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Dublin  society.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  of  which  the  earliest  re¬ 
lated  to  the  art  of  fortification ; 
but  the  greater  part  to  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  was  enthusias¬ 
tically  attached.  Of  these  are, 
A  Grammar  of  the  Iberno-Celtic, 
or  Irish  Language  ;  an  Essay  on 
the  Antiquity  of  that  Language  ; 
a  Vindication  of  the  Ancient  His¬ 
tory  of  Ireland  ;  and  Collectanea 
de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  in  several 
numbers. 

9.  Sir  J.  Shaw  Stewart,  bart. 
of  Ardgowan,  Scotland,  aged  74. 

10.  The  hon.  Frances  Elizabeth 
Domville,  wife  of  Compton  Dom- 
ville,  esq.  and  daughter  of  the 
bishop  of  Kildare. 

22.  Major-general  Kirkpatrick, 
on  the  Bengal  establishment,  a 
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gentleman  particularly  conversant 
with  the  history,  antiquities,  reli¬ 
gions,  and  languages  of  the  East . 
Among  other  situations  of  trust 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice,  he  was  ambassador  and  resi¬ 
dent  with  the  Nizam  at  Hydrabad, 
and  at  the  courts  of  Madajee  Scin- 
dia,  and  Shah  Allum,  the  great 
Mogul.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a  translation  of  the 
biography  of  the  Persian  poets,  by 
Dowlat  Shah  ;  an  account  of  the 
kingdom  of  Napaul,  whither  he 
had  accompanied  the  deposed  ra¬ 
jah  in  order  to  restore  him  ;  and 
a  selection  of  Tippoo  Sultan’s 
letters.  He  had  made  a  most  va¬ 
luable  collection  of  Persian  and 
other  Oriental  MSS.  which  he 
deposited  at  the  library  of  the 
India-house,  where  they  are  libe¬ 
rally  left  open  to  the  public.  The 
general  was  universally  esteemed, 
as  well  for  his  private  virtues,  as 
his  talents  in  public  offices. 

Sir  John  Eden,  hart,  of  Windle- 
stone,  Durham,  aged  72.  He 
was  elder  brother  of  lords  Auck¬ 
land  and  Henley,  and  represented 
the  county  of  Durham  from  1774 
to  1790. 

27.  At  Bray,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  in  his  81st  year,  John 
lord  de  Blaquiere,  K.B.  and  a 
privy  councillor  in  Ireland. 

30.  Penelope,  wife  of  sir  Henry 
Every,  bart.  of  Eggington,  county 
of  Derby. 

Lately,  rear-admiral  Laird, 
Strathmartin,  Scotland. 

Sept.  1.  At  the  Escurial,  of  a 
typhus  fever,  major-gen.  Wheat- 
ley,  1st  guards. 

6.  Major-gen.  R.  Bowles,  of  the 
Bombay  establishment,  aged  68. 

9.  Harriet  countess  of  Romney. 

19.  Sir  Thomas  Dingley  Hat¬ 
ton,  bart.  of  Long-Stanton,  county 


of  Cambridge.  His  death  was 
the  consequence  of  being  thrown 
out  of  a  curricle. 

20.  The  honourable  Mrs. Vane, 
relict  of  the  honourable  Charles 
Vane,  of  Mount  Ida,  Norfolk. 

Lady  Rebecca  Peyton,  wife  of 
sirYelverton  Pay  ton, bart.  aged  87. 

21.  Lady  Amcotts  Ingilby,  wife 
of  sir  J .  Ingilby,  of  Ripley-park, 
Yorkshire. 

23.  The  prince  of  Waldeck,  in 
his  68  th  year. 

24.  Lady  Harriet  Jane  Hay, 
fourth  daughter  of  James  earl  of 
Errol. 

26.  At  New  York,  of  a  dropsy 
brought  on  by  habitual  intemper¬ 
ance,  the  celebrated  actor,  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  in  his  57th  year. 
He  was  a  native  ofBerwick-upon-  , 
Tweed,  and  after  having  acted  for 
some  time  at  Dublin,  was  engaged 
at  the  theatre  in  Covent-garden 
in  1800. 

30.  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  lord  Sinclair. 

Major-general  William  Grant, 
R.A.  aged  84.  He  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  zeal  and 
bravery  in  a  service  of  60  years. 

The  honourable  John  Astley 
Bennett,  youngest  son  of  the  earl 
of  Tankerville,  and  a  captain  in 
the  navy. 

Lately,  at  the  storming  of  Fort 
Cayetano,  major-gen.  F.  Bowes. 

On  his  passage  from  Calcutta, 
major-general  Macan. 

Oct.  1.  The  right  hon.  lady 
Helen  Dalrymple,  relict  of  Hugh 
Dairy mple,  esq.  ofFordell. 

3.  At  Castlerosse,  Kerry,  aged 
58,  V.  Brown,  earl  of  Kenmare. 

4.  The  rev.  Anthony  Hamilton, 
D.D.  rector  of  Hadham,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  vicar  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  London,  and  archdeacqn  of 
Colchester,  aged  74. 
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6.  At  Keith-hall,  Scotland, 
William  Keith,  earl  of  Kintore. 

Major-general  Brock,  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  Americans  in  Upper 
Canada. 

13.  Moolvy  Meer  Abdool  Ali, 
a  native  of  Lucknow,  and  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  Oriental  literature'  in  the 
East-India  College  near  Hert» 
ford. 

16.  Baroness  Dimsdale,  Hert¬ 
ford,  aged  82. 

At  Carlsruhe,  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Baden. 

17.  James  Lind,  M.D.  F.R.8. 
late  physician  at  Windsor,  aged  78. 

20.  The  right  honourable  He- 
neage  Finch,  earl  of  Aylesford,  in 
his  6 2d  year.  His  lordship  mar¬ 
ried  lady  Louisa  Thynne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  marquis  of  Bath,  by 
whom  he  had  fourteen  children. 

21.  Lady  Jane  Mackenzie, 
daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Cro¬ 
marty. 

28.  Grace,  countess  dowager 
of  Meath,  in  her  84th  year. 

Thomas  Eagles,  esq.  collector 
of  the  customs  at  Bristol  ;  the 
translator  of  the  Deipnosophistae 
of  Athenaus. 

Nov.  3.  Sir  Charles  Talbot, 
bart.  of  Chart  Park  and  Mickle- 
ham,  Surrey,  M.P.  for  Bletch- 
ingley. 

4.  Philip  St.  Martin,  count  de 
Front,  ambassador  from  Sardinia. 

9.  At  Paris,  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  David  Sintzheim,  grand  rabbi, 
and  president  of  the  central  con¬ 
sistory  of  the  Jews  in  the  French 
empire. 

17.  Edward  Jerningham,  esq. 
aged  75,  brother  to  the  late  sir 
W.  Jerningham,  bart.  of  Costessy, 
Norfolk ;  known  to  the  public  by 
several  works  in  verse  and  prose. 

19.  Nich.  Wanostrocht,  LL.D. 
aged  68,  many  years  master  of  an 
academy  at  Camberwell,  and  au- 
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tlior  of  a  number  of  esteemed  ele¬ 
mentary  works,  Latin  and  French. 

27.  The  lady  of  sir  Cuthbert 
Heron,  bart.  South  Shields. 

28.  Sir  Alexander  Douglas, 
bart.  of  Glenbervie. 

Dec.  7.  Lady  Anne  Davy,  re¬ 
lict  of  sir  John  Davy,  bart.  Cree- 
dy,  near  Crediton. 

12.  The  hon.  lady  Grant,  of 
Airdrie. 

14.  George  Byng,  viscount 
Torrington,  aged  72. 

16.  In  his  68th  year,  the  rev. 
Isaac  Gosset,  D.D.  F.R.S.  well 
known  in  the  metropolis  as  a  most 
intelligent  purchaser  and  collector 
of  books,  and  conspicuous  at  all 
public  sales  by  his  diminutive 
person.  Dr.  Gosset  was  of  a  re¬ 
fugee  French  family,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  modeller  in  wax,  settled 
in  London. 

Gustavus  Adam  Baron  Nolck- 
en,  his  Swedish  majesty’s  cham¬ 
berlain,  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  for  the  affairs  of  Pomerania 
at  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
aged  80,  after  a  residence  of  near 
49  years  in  this  country. 

26.  In  his  85th  year,  Mr.  John 
Moody,  formerly  of  Drury- lane 
Theatre,  and  the  father  of  English 
actors.  His  forte  lay  in  low  co¬ 
medy,  particularly  in  the  parts  of 
Irishmen,  and  he  was  the  original 
Major  O’Flaherty  and  Captain 
O’Cutter. 

27.  General  John  Cailiaud,  of 
the  East  India  service,  aged  88. 

28.  Lady  Rowley,  mother  of 
sir  W.  Rowley,  Tendering-hall, 
Suffolk. 

80.  Sir  Denzil  Cope,  bart. 
Bramzil-park,  Hants. 

81.  General  sir  Thomas  Mus- 
grave,  bart.  colonel  of  the  76th 
foot,  and  governor  of  Gravesend 
and  Tilbury  forts,  aged  74. 
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London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Tuesday ,  Jan.  21. 

Downing-street,  Jan.  20,  1812, 
Captain  Harris,  commanding 
his  majesty’s  ship  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  arrived  last  night  at  Lord 
Liverpool’s  office  with  a  dispatch, 
of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy:— 

Batavia ,  Sept.  29,  1811. 

Sir, — I  had  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  in  my  dispatch  of  the 
1st  instant,  that  the  conquest  of 
Java  was  at  that  time  substantially 
accomplished  by  the  glorious  and 
decisive  victory  of  the  20th  of 
August. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  your 
excellency  the  realization  of  those 
views,  by  the  actual  surrender  of 
the  island  and  its  dependencies  by 
a  capitulation  concluded  between 
their  excellencies  lieut. -general 
sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  and  general 
Jansens,  on  the  18  th  of  September. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a 
report  which  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  has  addressed  to  me,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  army  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  26th  of  August,  with 
its  inclosures. 

Your  excellency  will  observe 
with  satisfaction,  from  these  docu¬ 
ments,  that  the  final  pacification 


of  the  island  has  been  hastened  by 
fresh  examples  of  the  same  spirit, 
decision,  and  judgment  which 
have  marked  the  measures  of  his 
excellency  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  and  of  the  same  gallantry 
which  has  characterised  the  troops 
since  the  hour  of  their  disembarka¬ 
tion  on  this  coast. 

The  commander-in-chief  will 
sail  in  a  few  days  for  India  ;  and 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  embark  on  board  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Modeste,  for  Bengal, 
about  the  middle  of  October. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Minto. 
To  his  excellency  R.  T.  Farquhar, 
esq.  Isle  of  France. 

Modeste ,  off  Samarang , 
Sept.  21,  1811. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour 
to  submit  to  your  lordship,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  report  which  it  is 
my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  army  under 
my  command. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  general  Jansens’ 
retreat  from  Bugtenzorg  by  an 
eastern  route,  and  the  occupation 
of  that  fort  by  our  troops,  I  placed 
a  force,  consisting  of  the  3d  bat¬ 
talion  of  Bengal  volunteers,  and  a 
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detachment  of  artillery  with  two 
guns,  under  the  order  of  colonel 
Wood,  and  directed  his  embark¬ 
ation,  in  communication  with 
rear-admiral  Stopford,  who  order¬ 
ed  three  frigates  on  this  service,  for 
the  purpose  of  occupying  the  fort 
of  Cheribon.  Transports  were  at 
the  same  time  put  in  a  state  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  force,  consisting  of 
the  detachment  of  the  royal,  and 
a  company  of  Bengal  artillery,  a 
troop  of  his  majesty’s  22d  dra¬ 
goons,  his  majesty’s  14th  and 
78th  regiments  of  foot,  the  4th 
battalion  of  Bengal  volunteer  Se¬ 
poys,  the  Madras  pioneers,  and  a 
small  ordnance  equipment,  with 
which  it  was  my  intention  to  em¬ 
bark,  and  accompanying  rear- 
admiral  Stopford  with  the  squad¬ 
ron,  for  the  attack  of  Sourabaya 
and  Fort  Louis,  towards  which 
place  it  was  supposed  the  enemy 
had  retired. 

A  large  part  of  his  majesty’s 
14th  regiment,  the  royal  artillery, 
and  six  field-pieces,  were,  by  the 
kindness  of  rear-admiral  Stopford, 
received  on  board  his  majesty’s 
ships  of  war,  and  they,  with  the 
transports,  sailed  as  they  could  be 
got  ready  for  sea,  with  orders  to 
rendezvous  off  the  point  of  Sidayo, 
near  the  western  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Sourabaya.  I  embark¬ 
ed  on  the  4th  of  September ;  and 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  oth, 
sailed  to  join  the  troops  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Modeste,  which  the 
admiral,  in  attention  to  my  con¬ 
venience,  had  allotted  for  my  ac¬ 
commodation. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  when 
on  the  point  of  Indermayo,  I 
learned  from  an  express-boat  which 
had  been  boarded  by  commodore 
Broughton,  that  Cheribon  was  in 


possession  of  the  frigates  detached 
on  that  service,  having  separated 
from  the  transport,  on  board  of 
which  all  their  troops  but  the  com¬ 
modore  had  embarked.  Captain 
Beaver,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
squadron,  had  landed  the  seamen 
and  marines,  and  occupied  the  fort, 
which  surrendered  to  his  summons 
in  time  to  make  a  prisoner  of  bri¬ 
gadier  Jamelle,  while  passing  on 
his  route  from  Bugtenzorg,  with 
many  other  officers  and  troops. 
Letters  i ntercepted  on  this  occasion 
from  general  Jansens,  announced 
his  intention  to  collect  his  remain¬ 
ing  force  near  Samarang,  and  to 
retire  on  Solo.  This  intelligence 
determined  me  to  sail  for  Cheribon, 
where  I  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  7  th  of  September  ;  and  finding 
that  no  troops  had  yet  arrived,  that 
a  detachment  of  seamen  and  ma¬ 
rines  had  marched  inland  on  the 
Bugtenzorg  road,  and  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  securing  great  numbers 
of  the  fugitives  from  thence,  and 
gaining  possession,  on  terms  of 
capitulation,  of  the  post  of  Carong 
Sambong  on  that  route,  I  sent  im¬ 
mediate  orders  for  the  march  of 
reinforcements  from  the  district  of 
Batavia.  The  cavalry,  half  of  the 
horse  artillery,  and  the  detachment 
of  his  majesty’s  89th  regiment  from 
Bugtenzorg,weredesired  tojoinme 
at  Samarang,  by  the  route  of  Che¬ 
ribon,  and  the  light  infantry  volun¬ 
teer  battalion  was  ordered  to  em¬ 
bark  at  Batavia  for  the  same  place. 

I  obtained  from  captain  Beaver, 
of  his  majesty’s  ship  Nisus,  the 
dispatch  of  vessels  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  straggling  trans¬ 
ports  on  their  route  to  Sourabaya, 
and  direct  them  all  to  rendezvous 
at  Samarang  ;  addressing  a  letter 
to  the  lion,  admiral  Stopford,  to 
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commodore  Broughton,  and  all 
the  captains  of  his  majesty’s  ships, 
requesting  them  to  give  similar  or¬ 
ders.  I  sailed  the  same  evening  in 
the  Modeste,  and,  after  meeting 
theWindham  transport,  and  order¬ 
ing  her  with  the  3d  volunteer  bat¬ 
talion  to  Cheribon,  directed  my 
course  to  Samarang.  I  arrived 
there  on  the  9  th,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  joined  by  rear-admiral 
Stopford,  the  commodore,  and  a 
few  transports,  having  on  board  a 
part  of  his  majesty’s  14th  regi¬ 
ment,  half  the  78th,  the  artillery 
detachments,  six  field  pieces,  and 
the  detachment  of  pioneers. 

To  ascertain  the  fact  of  general 
Jansens’  presence,  and  feel  how 
far  the  capture  of  general  Jamelle 
and  the  troops  from  Bugtenzorg 
might  have  changed  his  plan,  I 
repeated  to  him  on  the  10th,  in 
Concert  with  the  admiral,  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  surrender  the  island  on 
terms  of  capitulation ;  and  captain 
Elliott  and  colonel  Agnew  were 
charged  with  the  communication. 
They  saw  the  general,  received  his 
reply,  ascertained  that  he  had  still 
with  him  at  least  a  numerous  staff, 
and  that  he  professed  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  persevere  in  the  contest. 
The  small  force  with  me  did  not 
admit  of  my  attempting  to  assault 
the  place,  while  it  was  supposed 
to  be  thus  occupied ;  but  an  attack 
was  made  that  night  by  the  boats 
of  the  squadron,  on  several  gun- 
Vesselsof  the  enemy  moored  across 
the  entrance  of  the  rivers  leading 
to  the  town  end  ;  the  precipitation 
with  which  they  were  abandoned, 
gave  a  character  of  probability  to 
accounts  which  reached  us  from 
fishermen  and  others,  that  the 
general  was  occupied  in  withdraw¬ 


ing  his  troops  to  the  interior,  and 
had  fortified  a  position  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  road  towards  Solo 
or  Soercarta,  the  residence  of  the 
emperor  of  Java. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  as 
no  other  troops  had  arrived,  it  was 
determined  to  attack  the  town ;  a 
summons  was  first  sent  to  the  com¬ 
mandant,  and  it  appeared,  that  the 
enemy  had  (as  at  Batavia)  evacu¬ 
ated  the  place,  leaving  it  to  be 
surrendered  by  the  commander  of 
the  burghers.  It  was  that  night 
occupied  by  a  detachment  under 
colonel  Gibbs  ;  and  all  the  troops 
I  could  collect  were  landed  on  the 
following  morning. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  retired  to  a  strong 
position,  about  six  miles  distance 
on  the  Solo  road,  carrying  with 
him  all  the  chief  civil,  as  well  as 
military  officers  of  the  district, 
and  that  he  was  busy  in  completing 
batteries  and  intrenchments  in  a 
pass  of  the  hills,  where  he  had 
collected  the  residue  of  his  re¬ 
gular  troops,  some  cannon,  and  a 
force,  including  the  auxiliary- 
troops  of  the  native  princes,  ex¬ 
ceeding  eight  hundred  men,  ca¬ 
valry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  com¬ 
manded  by  many  European  officers 
of  rank. 

As  any  check  of  the  attempts 
of  our  troops  at  this  important 
period  might  have  been  productive 
of  the  worst  effects,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  wait  the  hourly  expect¬ 
ed  arrival  of  a  larger  forte ;  but 
after  two  days  passed  at  Samarang 
without  their  appearance,  I  re^- 
solved  to  risk  an  attack  with  the 
slender  means  I  had  at  my  dis¬ 
posal,  rather  than  to  give  to  the 
enemy  confidence  by  a  longer  de- 
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lay,  or  afford  them  time  to  com¬ 
plete  their  works,  which  were  said 
to  be  still  imperfect. 

For  these  reasons,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  14th,  I  had  directed 
preparations  to  be  made  for  an 
attack  on  the  following  day,  when 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  Wind¬ 
ham  had  sailed  for  Cheribon  with 
some  troops,  and  several  vessels 
were  seen  in  the  offing ;  I  there¬ 
fore  countermanded  the  orders,  in 
the  expectation  of  succours  ;  but 
tbe  admiral,  anxious,  on  account  of 
the  approaching  unfavourable  sea¬ 
son,  to  secure  a  safe  anchorage  for 
the  ships,  sailed  in  the  morning, 
with  two  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates,  to  attack  Fort 
Louis,  and,  if  successful,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  harbour  of  Sourabaya. 

The  Windham  alone  arrived  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  and  even 
the  very  slender  reinforcement 
which  she  brought  was,  situated 
as  we  were,  of  great  importance, 
and  it  enabled  me  to  withdraw  all 
the  European  garrison  from  the 
fort  of  Samarang,  and  to  add  a 
company  of  Sepoys  to  the  field 
force,  which  thus  strengthened  did 
not  exceed  one  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  infantry,  and  the  necessary 
artillery  to  man  four  six-pounders, 
with  some  pioneers. 

I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  as¬ 
sume  the  direct  command  of  so 
small  a  detachment :  I  confided  it 
to  colonel  Gibbs,  of  his  majesty’s 
60th  regiment,  proceeding,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  troops,  that  I  might 
be  at  hand  to  profit  by  any  fortu¬ 
nate  result  of  the  attack. 

Experience  had  warranted  my 
reposing  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  the 
troops  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
command,  and  taught  me  to  ap- 
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preciate  those  which  the  enemy 
could  oppose  to  them.  Many  of 
the  fugitives  from  Cornelius  were 
in  their  ranks,  and  the  rest  of 
their  forces  were  strongly  impress¬ 
ed,  by  their  exaggerated  accounts, 
with  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  impetuosity  of  our  troops. 
I  did  not,  therefore,  feel  appre¬ 
hensive  of  any  unfortunate  result 
from  attacking  the  enemy  with 
numbers  so  very  disproportionate; 
but  from  our  total  want  of  cavalry, 
I  did  not  expect  to  derive  from  it 
any  very  decisive  advantage,  be¬ 
yond  that  of  driving  them  from 
the  position  they  had  chosen. 

The  small  party  of  cavalry,  of 
which  I  had  been  disappointed  by 
the  absence  of  the  transports  which 
conveyed  them,  would  have  been 
invaluable  ;  much  of  the  enemy’s 
force  was  mounted,  and  they  had 
some  horse  artillery,  while  not 
even  the  horses  of  my  staff  were 
arrived,  and  our  artillery  and  am¬ 
munition  were  to  be  moved  by 
hand  by  the  lascars  and  pioneers, 
who  for  this  purpose  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  field-pieces. 

Colonel  Gibbs  marched  at  two 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
from  Samarang,  and  after  ascend¬ 
ing  some  steep  hills,  at  the  distance 
of  near  six  miles,  the  fires  of  the 
enemy  appeared  a  little  before  the 
dawn  of  day  extending  along  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  which  crossed 
our  front  at  Jattee  Allee,  and  over 
part  of  which  the  road  was  cut ; 
the  doubtful  light,  and  great  height 
of  the  hill  they  occupied,  made  the 
position  appear  at  first  most  for¬ 
midable.  It  was  resolved  to  attack 
it  immediately ;  and  as  the  leading 
division  or  advance  of  the  detach¬ 
ments  moved  forward  to  turn  the 
enemy’s  left,  a  fire  was  opened  on 
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them  from  many  guns  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  various 
positions  on  its  face,  which  com¬ 
pletely  commanded  the  road ;  these 
were  answered  by  our  field-pieces 
as  they  came  up,  with  the  effect, 
though  fired  from  a  considerable 
distance,  and  with  great  elevation, 
of  confusing  the  enemy’s  artillery 
in  directing  their  fire,  from  which 
a  very  trifling  loss  was  sustained. 
Their  flank  was  turned  with  little 
difficulty  but  what  arose  from  the 
extreme  steepness  of  the  ascent ; 
and  after  a  short  but  ineffectual 
attempt  to  stop,  by  the  fire  of  some 
guns  advantageously  posted  across 
a  deep  ravine,  the  advance  of  the 
body  of  our  detachment,  the  ene¬ 
my  abandoned  the  greatest  part  of 
their  artillery,  and  were  seen  in 
great  numbers,  and  in  great  con¬ 
fusion,  in  full  retreat. 

Our  want  of  cavalry  to  follow 
the  fugitives  with  speed,  the  steep¬ 
ness  of  the  road,  and  the  necessity 
for  removing  the  chevaux  de  frise 
with  which  the  passage  was  ob¬ 
structed,  gave  time  for  the  escape 
of  the  enemy,  while  our  troops, 
exhausted  by  their  exertions,  were 
recovering  their  breath. 

It  was  evident  that  their  army 
was  completely  disunited ;  several 
officers,  some  of  them  of  rank, 
were  taken ;  their  native  allies, 
panic  struck,  had  abandoned  their 
officers,  and  only  a  few  pieces  of 
horse  artillery  remained  of  their 
field  ordnance.  With  these  they 
attempted  to  cover  their  retreat, 
pursued  by  col.  Gibbs,  who,  with 
the  detachment,  passed  several 
incomplete  and  abandoned  bat¬ 
teries  ;  and  at  noon,  and  after 
twelve  miles  march  over  a  rugged 
country,  approached  the  village  of 
Oonarang,  in  which,  and  in  the 


small  fort  beyond  it,  the  enemy 
appeared  to  have  halted,  and  col¬ 
lected  in  irregidar  masses.  Small 
cannon  from  the  fort  and  village 
opened  on  the  line  as  it  advanced. 
Our  field-pieces  were  brought  up 
to  a  commanding  station,  and  by 
their  fire,  covered  the  formation 
of  the  troops,  who,  led  by  colonel 
Gibbs,  were  advancing  to  assault 
the  fort,  when,  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy ;  alarmed  by  our 
fire,  they  were  seen  to  abandon  it 
and  its  vicinity  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
fusion,  leaving  some  light  guns 
with  much  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  village,  where  they 
had  broken  the  bridge  to  impede 
pursuit ;  the  road  beyond  it  was 
covered  with  the  caps,  clothing, 
and  military  equipments  of  their 
troops,  who  seem  to  have  been 
completely  routed  and  dispersed. 

A  number  of  officers  made  pri¬ 
soners  confirmed  this  belief ;  our 
troops  had  however  marched  so 
far,  that  they  were  unequal  to  a 
longer  pursuit,  and  were  quartered 
in  the  fort  and  the  barracks  which 
the  enemy  had  quitted. 

Early  in  the  night  brigadier 
Winkleman,  with  some  other  offi¬ 
cers,  came  into  my  quarters,  with  a 
flag  of  truce  from  general  Jansens, 
who  was  stated  to  be  fifteen  miles 
in  advance  of  my  position,  Sola- 
tiga,  on  the  road  to  Solo  ;  the  bri¬ 
gadier  was  charged  to  request  an 
armistice,  that  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral  might  communicate  with  your 
lordship  on  terms  of  capitulation. 
He  was  informed  by  my  direction, 
that  he  must  treat  with  me,  and 
that  without  delay ;  I,  however, 
consented,  in  consideration  of  the 
distance  of  his  position,  to  grant, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  capitu¬ 
lation,  an  armistice  of  twenty- four 
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hours,  to  commence  after  six 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning, 
and  limited  in  its  effect  to  the 
forces  present.  With  this  answer 
brigadierWinkleman  returned,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  armistice  proposed. 

I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  sentiments  of  rear-admiral 
Stopford,  regarding  the  object  on 
which  our  joint  services  were  em¬ 
ployed,  from  the  unreserved  com¬ 
munication  I  had  held  with  him. 
He  had  sailed  for  Sourabaya  with 
the  declared  intention  of  attacking 
Fort  Louis  and  of  returning  to  his 
station  when  the  service  was  ac¬ 
complished  ;  and  he  was  was  most 
anxious  for  its  speedy  termina¬ 
tion,  as  he  had  informed  me,  he 
did  not  think  ships  would  be  safe 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  Java 
after  the  4th  of  October,  unless 
Sourabaya  was  in  our  possession. 

All  these  considerations  were 
strong  in  my  mind  against  the 
delay  of  a  reference  to  him  ;  and 
confident  that  the  important  object 
of  obtaining  for  Great  Britain  an 
immediate  surrender  of  the  island 
ought  not  to  be  impeded  or  delayed 
by  any  point  merely  of  form,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  act  individually, 
and  on  my  sole  responsibility,  for 
the  interests  of  the  state.  I  had 
also  cause  to  fear,  if  the  favourable 
moment  was  allowed  to  pass,  that 
the  allies  of  the  enemy  might  re¬ 
cover  from  their  panic;  that  gen. 
Jansens  might  learn  the  small 
amount  of  our  force,  that  he  might 
again  collect  his  troops  and  retire 
on  Solo,  where,  profiting  by  the 
period  of  approaching  rains,  he 
might  prolong  the  contest ;  and 
though  I  could  not  doubt  its 
ultimate  success,  a  war  in  the  in¬ 
terior  would  have  embarrassed  our 
arrangements,  and  have  involved 


the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  of 
September,  the  commander  de 
Kock,  brigadier  and  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  French  army  on  Java, 
arrived  at  Oonarang,  with  powers 
from  general  Jansens  to  treat  of  a 
capitulation,  which  I  authorized 
col.  Agnew,  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  forces,  to  discuss  with  him 
on  my  part ;  the  result  was,  the 
signature  by  them  of  the  articles  I 
have  the  honour  to  inclose,  No.  1, 
with  which  general  de  Kock  re¬ 
turned  in  the  afternoon  to  obtain 
general  Jansens’  approval. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  brigadier  Winkleman 
arrived  at  my  quarters  from  gen. 
Jansens,  who  declined  to  sign  the 
articles  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  adverting  particularly  to 
those  which  concerned  the  debts 
of  the  government  to  individuals. 
He  requested  that  I  would  meet 
the  general  half-way,  or  stated 
that  he  would,  if  preferred,  come 
to  my  quarters  at  Oonarang,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion  or  ex¬ 
planation  of  those  articles. 

As  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
evident  he  stood  deprived  him  of 
all  claim  to  those  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation,  which  had  he  profited  by 
the  former  invitations  made  while 
he  still  possessed  the  means  of 
defence,  he  might  perhaps  have 
obtained,  and  as  my  situation  with 
a  force  unequal  to  prosecute  ope¬ 
rations  further  in  the  interior 
would  not  admit  of  delay,  I  as¬ 
sumed  a  firm  tone  ;  and  desiring 
gen.  Winkleman  to  be  informed 
that  personal  respect  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  gen.  Jansens  had  alone 
induced  me  to  grant  any  terms  to 
his  army,  announced  to  him  that 
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Hie  armistice  would  cease  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  the  troops 
march  forward  at  the  same  time. 

Colonel  Agnew  gave  orders  for 
this  purpose  in  his  presence  ;  and 
informed  him  that  if  gen.  Jansens 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  capitu¬ 
lating  now  offered  to  escape,  by 
not  accepting  the  terms  already 
prepared,  no  other  could  be  offered. 
Brigadier  W  inkleman  returnedwith 
all  speed  to  general  Jansens,  and 
colonel  Gibbs  marched  with  his 
detachments  at  six  o’clock  on  the 
road  to  Soligata,  where  after  ad¬ 
vancing  about  five  miles,  he  was 
met  by  brigadier  Winkleman, 
bearing  the  capitulation  confirmed 
by  the  signature  of  gen.  Jansens, 
and  accompanied  by  a  letter,  No.  2, 
which  strongly  marked  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  his  feelings  at  being  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  desertion  of  his 
allies,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
army,  to  adopt  this  measure. 

The  detachment  counter-march¬ 
ed  immediately,  and  after  sending 
a  company  (at  the  request  of  bri¬ 
gadier  Winkleman)  to  secure  the 
guns  in  the  post  of  Soligata,  moved 
back  to  Oonarang,  whence  on  the 
evening  I  returned  to  Samarang, 
just  before  general  Jansens  had 
announced  his  intention  of  joining 
me  at  the  former  place.  The 
general,  with  great  part  of  his 
officers,  also  reached  Samarang 
that  night.  I  visited  him  on  the 
following  day,  and  arranged  for 
the  equipment  of  a  transport  to 
convey  him  to  Batavia  with  his 
suite,  on  which  they  embarked  this 
morning. 

I  have  dispatched  colonel  Gibbs 
to  assume  the  command  of  the 
division  of  Sourabaya,  to  which  I 
have  allotted  his  majesty’s  78th 
regiment,  the  4th  volunteer  batta¬ 


lion,  the  light  infantry  battalion, 
and  the  royal  artillery  ;  1  have  sent 
a  small  detachment  under  major 
Yule,  of  the  20th  Bengal  regiment ; 
an  officer  on  wffiose  conduct  I  have 
much  reliance,  to  accompany  the 
prince  of  Samanap  and  his  force 
to  the  island  of  Madura,  where  I 
have  directed  the  major  to  assume 
the  command,  subject  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  control  of  col.  Gibbs;  he  has 
been  instructed  to  occupy  the  small 
forts  of  Joanna  and  Rambang  on 
his  route,  and  I  have  directed 
that  of  Japara  to  be  occupied  from 
Samarang.  Idiamayo  and  Paca- 
longa  have  been  garrisoned  by 
troops  from  Cheribon.  In  men¬ 
tioning  the  prince  of  Samanap,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  him  not  to  re¬ 
port,  that,  prior  to  my  march  from 
Samarang,  to  attack  the  enemy,  he 
sent  to  ask  my  orders,  being,  with 
two  thousand  of  his  people,  within 
a  short  distance  at  Damak.  He 
visited  me  on  my  return  to  Sama¬ 
rang,  and  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  for  the  protection  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  British  nation. 

As  colonel  Wood  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  relinquish  the  command 
of  Samarang,  and  return  to  Ben¬ 
gal,  I  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
Watson,  of  his  majesty’s  14th 
regiment,  to  relieve  him  in  the 
command.  The  14th  regiment, 
a  small  detachment  of  artillery, 
and  part  of  the  3d  volunteer 
battalion,  have  been  stationed 
at  Samarang,  and  will  shortly,  I 
trust,  be  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  the  detachments  of  the  horse- 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  89  th  r eg. 

I  have  detached  captain  Robin¬ 
son,  your  lordship’s  aid-de-camp, 
with  a  small  escort,  to  the  courts 
of  Solo  and  D’Jogocarta,  to  deliver 
a  letter  from  me  to  the  emperor 
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and  sultan,  and  announce  the 
change  that  has  taken  place ;  I 
have  also  called  upon  the  residents 
at  their  courts,  Van  Braam  and 
Englehard,  to  continue,  agreeably 
to  the  capitulation,  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  in  behalf  of  the 
British  government,  and  to  secure 
carefully  the  public  property  of 
the  late  government,  placed  in  the 
territories  of  the  respective  princes 
at  whose  court  they  reside 

I  have  also  required  the  other 
public  functionaries  of  the  late 
government  to  continue  in  the 
temporary  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions,  which  hitherto  I  have  found 
no  instance  of  their  declining  to 
perform. 

It  will  be  necessary  soon  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  guard  of  honour  at¬ 
tached  to  the  emperor  and  sultan 
of  the  troops  of  the  European  go¬ 
vernment  of  Java,  and  for  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  forts  at  their  capi¬ 
tal,  and  on  the  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  to  and  between  these  ;  but 
this  will  be  easily  arranged  when 
the  troops  ordered  to  Samarang 
shall  have  arrived,  and  the  report 
of  captain  Robinson  shall  have 
warranted  a  judgment  of  the 
strength  of  these  detachments. 

I  embarked  this  morning  in  his 
majesty’s  ship  Modeste  for  Bata¬ 
via,  and  shall  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  lordship’s  personal 
commands,  and  discussing  with  you 
the  several  military  arrangements 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
for  the  security  of  the  island  of 
Java  and  its  dependencies,  previ¬ 
ous  to  my  return  to  Madras, which 
it  is  my  wish  to  do  without  delay. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  S.  Auchmuty,  lieut.-gen. 
To  the  right  hon.  Lord  Minto, 
Governor-general,  &c. 


The  articles  of  capitulation  fol¬ 
low,  with  various  official  returns, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  naval 
force  under  rear-admiral  Stopford. 


From  the  London  Gazette ,  Jan.  25. 

Tarlffa,  Dec.  24. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  re¬ 
port,  that,  on  the  20th  instant,  the 
enemy  invested  this  town  with 
from  4  to  5,000  infantry,  and  from 
2  to  300  cavalry.  As  it  was  not 
advisable  to  fight  so  superior  a 
force,  I  resisted  him  for  an  hour 
with  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  Spa¬ 
nish  and  British  piquets  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  reinforced  by  a  company  of 
the  95th,  and  two  six-pounder 
field-guns  of  captain  Hughes’ 
brigade.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  considerable.  On  the  21st, 
captain  Wren,  of  the  11th,  des¬ 
troyed  with  his  company,  a  small 
piquet  of  the  enemy.  The  22d,  I 
made  a  sortie  at  the  request  of  ge¬ 
neral  Copons,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  troops,  with  the  intention 
to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  by  inducing  him  to  show 
his  columns.  His  light  troops  suf¬ 
fered  considerably  from  our  shells. 
The  enemy  is  now  making  his 
approaches  at  a  long  musket-shot 
from  the  ground ;  but  the  ground 
so  completely  commands  us,  and 
is  so  favourable  to  him,  that  our 
small  guns  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  him.  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Skerrett. 

Colonel. 

To  Major-general  Cooke,  &c. 

Tariff  a,  D  ec.  30. 

Sir, — In  my  last  1  had.  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  state,  that  the  enemy  had 
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invetsed  this  town  on  the  20th 
instant ;  since  which  period  he 
has  rapidly  carried  on  a  regular 
parallel  and  approach  against  the 
wall  of  the  town,  which  I  consider 
as  doing  much  honour  to  the  gar¬ 
rison.  I  have  several  times  found 
it  necessary  to  drive  back  the 
enemy’s  advance,  and  to  interrupt 
his  work,  in  which  we  have  met 
with  a  slight  loss ;  and  the  enemy, 
from  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  few  small  guns  we  possess  on 
the  towers,  has  suffered  consider¬ 
ably.  It  was  only  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  that  we  materially  annoyed 
the  enemy ;  for  the  wall  of  the 
town  is  so  completely  commanded, 
that,  in  a  few  hours’  work,  he  has 
every  where  much  better  cover 
than  ourselves.  The  enemy  yes¬ 
terday  opened  his  fire  at  half-past 
ten,  and  continued  to  batter  in 
breach  at  a  distance  of  about  300 
yards,  with  four  French  16 -poun¬ 
ders  on  the  east  wall,  near  the 
Retiro  gate,  and  four  howitzers 
and  other  smaller  pieces  playing 
on  the  island  and  causeway.  He 
continued  a  constant  *  fire  until 
night,  the  first  and  each  shot 
passing  through  the  wall,  and 
through  some  houses  in  the  rear 
of  it.  Before  night  a  practicable 
breach  was  effected.  He  this  day 
continued  to  widen  the  breach, 
and,  I  imagine,  will  not  attempt 
the  assault  until  it  is  extended  to 
the  tower  on  each  flank  (a  space 
of  about  forty  yards).  I  have 
traversed  the  streets,  and  have 
taken  the  only  measure  by  which 
there  is  a  chance  of  preserving  the 
place — that  of  defending  the 
houses.  The  enemy’s  force  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  siege  is  stated  at 
10,000;  probably  this  is  in  some 
degree  exaggerated.  A  constant 


Rreof musketry  is  interchanged. 
I  have  particularly  to  regret  the 
loss  of  the  service  of  lieutenant 
Guanter,  deputy-assistant  quar¬ 
ter-master  general,  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  and  brave  officer,  who  is 
severely  wounded.  Inclosed  is  a 
return  of  killed  and  wounded 
since  my  last. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Skerreti*,  Col. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary . 

Tariffa,  Jan.  2. 

Sir, — In  my  last  1  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  state,  that  the  enemy 
commenced  to  batter  in  breach  on 
the  29th  of  December  ;  since 
which  period,  until  yesterday,  he 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  on 
the  breach,  and  of  shells  on  the 
town,  causeway,  and  island.  At 
eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  Dec.  a  strong  column 
was  seen  rapidly  advancing  to  the 
breach ;  our  musketry  several 
times  checked  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
firm  front  and  intrepid  behaviour 
of  the  troops,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
most  bold  of  the  enemy  fell  near 
the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  the 
mass  of  the  column  made  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  retreat. 

The  situation  of  the  enemy’s 
wounded,  with  which  the  ground 
was  covered  between  his  battery 
and  our  fire,  where  they  must  in¬ 
evitably  have  perished, induced  me, 
from  motives  of  compassion,  to 
hoist  a  flag  of  truce  to  carry  them 
off.  Some  were  brought  into  the 
place  over  the  breach ;  but  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  attending 
this,  I  allowed  the  enemy  to  carry 
the  remainder  away.  General 
Laval,  the  French  commander-in- 
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chief,  expressed  his  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  the  conduct  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Spanish  nations  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  most  feeling  and 
grateful  terms.  We  have  made 
prisoners,  ten  officers,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  soldiers ;  the  enemy’s 
loss  has  been  very  severe.  The 
column  that  attacked  the  breach 
was  two  thousand  men,  composed 
of  all  the  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs 
of  the  army.  The  enemy  invested 
this  town  on  the  10th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  since  which  period,  one  thou¬ 
sand  British,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  Spanish  troops,  with  only 
a  defence  of  a  wall,  which  appears 
to  have  been  built  as  a  defence 
against  archery,  and  before  the 
use  of  gunpowder,  have  resisted 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
with,  a  regular  battering  train  of 
artillery,  and  have  at  last  defeated 
and  repulsed  them.  The  wall  of 
the  town  has  the  additional  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  commanded  with¬ 
in  half  musket  shot,  and  flanked  or 
taken  in  reverse  in  almost  every 
part. 

The  conduct  of  all  the  troops 
has  been  admirable,  and  that  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Gough,  and  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  87th  regiment, 
exceeds  all  praise.  Equal  credit 
is  due  to  the  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tions  of  captain  Smith’s  royal 
engineers,  to  whom  much  of  our 
success  is  due.  I  have  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  received  the  greatest  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  military  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  great  exertions  of 
lieutenant-colonel  lord  Proby,  se¬ 
cond  in  command. 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
two  officers  killed :  lieutenant 
Longley,  royal  engineers,  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  Hall,  47th  regiment. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Skekkett,  Col. 


*151 

Tariff  a,  Jwi .  5. 

Sir, — In  my  letter  of  the  1st  in¬ 
stant,  I  had  the  honour  to  relate 
the  particulars  of  our  proceedings 
here,  and  of  our  victory  at  the 
breach.  Since  that  period  the 
enemy  has  kept  up  a  partial  fire, 
and  the  breach  was  yesterday 
completely  open  for  the  space  of 
twenty-five  or'  thirty  yards. 

From  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  last  night,  I  was  induced 
to  suppose  he  intended  another 
assault,  and  the  garrison  waited 
in  eager  expectation  to  give  him 
another  proof  of  British  valour. 
To  our  astonishment  this  morninsr 

O 

at  daylight,  the  columns  of  the 
enemy  were  already  at  a  distance, 
having  taken  advantage  of  a  dark 
and  stormy  night  to  make  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  retreat,  leaving  in  our  pos¬ 
session  all  his  artillery,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  stores,  &c.  &c.  I  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  major  Brand,  with 
a  part  of  the  47th  regiment,  to 
follow  the  enemy  ;  he  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  artillery,  waggons, 
and  a  quantity  of  stores,  time 
enough  to  save  them  from  the 
flames,  the  enemy  having  set  fire 
to  them.  We  have  made  some 
prisoners.  From  the  number  of 
dead  found  upon  the  ground  the 
enemy  occupied,  his  loss  on  the 
whole  must  have  been  very  great. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  greatest 
effort  the  French  are  capable  of 
making,  frustrated  by  eighteen 
hundred  British  and  Spanish 
troops,  with  only  the  defence  of  a 
paltry  wall ;  and  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  a 
marshal  of  France,  retreating  from 
them  silently  in  the  night,  after 
having  been  repulsed  and  de¬ 
feated,  leaving  behind  all  their 
artillery  and  stores,  collected  at  a 
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great  expense  and  by  immense 
exertions. 

I  inclose  a  return  of  artillery 
and  stores  taken  from  the  enemy. 
The  unremitting  vigilance  and 
exertion,  the  zeal  and  intrepidity, 
of  every  individual  of  this  garri¬ 
son  is  above  praise. 

I  have  the  honour  to  dispatch 
this  by  my  acting  aid-de-camp, 
captain  O’Donoghue,  of  the  47th 
regiment,  who  is  in  possession  of 
every  information  relative  to  my 
proceedings  at  this  place,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  great  merit  and  consider¬ 
able  length  of  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Skerrett, 
Colonel. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Wednesday ,  Feb.  5,  1812. 

Downing- street,  Feb.  4. 

Major  the  honourable  A.  Gor¬ 
don  has  arrived  this  evening  at 
lord  Liverpool’s  office  with  a  dis¬ 
patch,  addressed  to  his  lordship 
by  general  viscount  Wellington, 
dated  Gallegos,  Jan.  20,  1812. 

My  Lord, — I  informed  your 
lordship  in  my  dispatch  of  the 
9th,  that  I  had  attacked  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  in  that  of  the  15th, 
of  the  progress  of  the  operations 
to  that  period ;  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  that  we  took  the  place  by 
storm  yesterdayevening  after  dark. 

We  continued  from  the  15th  to 
the  19th  to  complete  the  second 
parallel,  and  the  communications 
with  that  work  ;  and  we  had  made 
some  progress  by  sap  towards  the 
crest  of  the  glacis.  On  the  night 
of  the  15th,  we  likewise  advanced 
from  the  left  of  tbe  first  parallel 


down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  towards 
the  convent  of  St.  Francisco,  to 
a  situation  from  which  the  walls 
of  the  Fausse  Braye  and  of  the 
town  were  seen,  on  which  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  seven  guns  was  construct¬ 
ed,  and  they  commenced  their 
fire  on  the  morning  of  the  1  8th. 

In  the  mean  time  the  batteries 
in  the  parallel  continued  their  fire ; 
and  yesterday  evening  their  fire 
had  not  only  considerably  injured 
the  defences  of  the  place,  but  had 
made  breaches  in  the  Fausse  Braye 
wall,  and  in  the  body  of  the  place, 
which  were  considered  practi¬ 
cable  ;  while  the  battery  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  which  had  been 
commenced  on  the  night  of  the 
15th,  and  had  opened  on  the  18th, 
had,  been  equally  efficient  still 
further  to  the  left,  and  opposite 
to  the  suburb  of  St.  Francisco. 

I  therefore  determined  to  storm 
the  place,  notwithstanding  that  the 
approaches  had  not  been  brought 
to  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  the 
counterscarp  of  the  ditch  was  still 
entire.  The  attack  was  accordingly 
made  yesterday  evening  in  five  se¬ 
parate  columns,  consisting  of  the 
troops  of  the  third  and  right  divi¬ 
sions,  and  of  brigadier-general 
Pack’s  brigade.  The  two  light 
columns,  conducted  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  O’Toole,  of  the  2d  Cafa- 
dores,  and  major  Ridge,  of  the 
5th  regiment,  were  destined  to 
protect  the  advance  of  major-ge¬ 
neral  M‘Kinnon’s  brigade,  form¬ 
ing  the  third,  to  the  top  of  the 
breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye  wall ; 
and  all  these,  being  composed  of 
troops  of  the  third  division,  were 
under  the  direction  of  lieutenants 
general  Picton. 

The  fourth  column,  consisting 
of  the  43d  and  52d  regiments,  and 
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part  of  the  95th  regiment,  being 
of  the  light  division  under  the 
direction  of  major-general  Crau- 
furd,  attacked  the  breaches  on  the 
left,  in  front  of  the  suburb  of  St. 
Francisco,  and  covered  the  left 
of  the  attack  of  the  principal 
breach  by  the  troops  of  the  third 
division ;  and  brigadier-general 
Pack  was  destined  with  his  bri¬ 
gade,  forming  the  fifth  column,  to 
make  a  false  attack  upon  the 
southern  face  of  the  fort.  Besides 
these  five  columns,  the  94th  regi¬ 
ment,  belonging  to  the  third  divi¬ 
sion,  descended  into  the  ditch  in 
two  columns  on  the  right  of  ma¬ 
jor-general  M‘Kinnon’s  brigade, 
with  a  view  to  protect  the  descent 
of  that  body  into  the  ditch,  and 
its  attack  of  the  breach  in  the 
Fausse  Braye,  against  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  it  was  supposed  the 
enemy  would  construct  to  oppose 
their  progress. 

All  these  attacks  succeeded  ; 
and  brigadier-general  Pack  even 
surpassed  my  expectations,  having 
converted  his  false  attack  into  a 
real  one,  and  his  advanced  guard, 
under  the  command  of  major 
Lynch',  having  followed  the  ene¬ 
my’s  troops  from  the  advanced 
works  into  the  Fausse  Braye, 
where  they  made  prisoners  of  all 
opposed  to  them. 

Major  Ridge,  of  the  2d  batta¬ 
lion  of  the  5th  regiment,  having 
escaladed  the  Fausse  Braye  wall, 
stormed  the  principal  breach  in 
the  body  of  the  place,  together 
with  the  94th  regiment,  com¬ 
manded  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  which  had  moved  along 
the  ditch  at  the  same  time,  and 
stormed  the  breach  in  the  Fausse 
Braye,  both  in  front  of  major- 
general  M‘Kinnon’s  brigade.  Thus 


these  regiments  not  only  effectually 
covered  the  advance  from"  the 
trenches  of  major-general  M‘Kin- 
non’s  brigade  by  their  first  move¬ 
ments  and  operations,  but  they 
preceded  them  in  the  attack. 

Major-gen.  Craufurd,  and  ma¬ 
jor-gen.  Vandeleur,  and  the  troops 
of  the  light  division  on  the  left, 
were  likewise  very  forward  on  that 
side ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  the  attack  com¬ 
menced,  our  troops  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of,  and  formed  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  the  place,  each  body  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  other.  The  enemy 
then  submitted,  having  sustained 
a  considerable  loss  in  the  contest. 

Our  loss  was  also,  I  am  concern¬ 
ed  to  add,  severe,  particularly  in 
officers  of  high  rank  and  estima¬ 
tion  in  the  army.  Major-general 
M‘Kinnon  was  unfortunately 
blown  up  by  the  accidental  ex¬ 
plosion  of  one  of  the  enemy’s 
expense  magazines,  close  to  the 
breach,  after  he  had  gallantly  and 
successfully  led  the  troops  under 
his  command  to  the  attack.  Ma¬ 
jor-general  Craufurd  likewise  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound  while  he 
was  leading  on  the  light  division 
to  the  storm,  and  I  am  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  I  shall  be  deprived  for 
some  time  of  his  assistance.  Ma¬ 
jor-general  Vandeleur  was  like¬ 
wise  wounded  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  but  not  so  severely,  and  he 
was  able  to  continue  in  the  field. 
I  have  to  add  to  this  list,  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Colborne,  of  the  53d 
regiment,  and  major  Geo.  Napier, 
who  led  the  storming  party  of  the 
light  division,  and  was  wounded 
on  the  top  of  the  breach. 

The  marshal  del  Campo,  Don 
Carlos  d’Espana,  and  Don  Julian 
Sanchez  observed  the  enemy’s 
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movements  beyond  the  Tormes, 
during  the  operations  of  the  siege ; 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  them, 
and  to  the  people  of  Castile  in  ge¬ 
neral  for  the  assistance  I  received 
from  them.  The  latter  have  in¬ 
variably  shown  their  detestation 
of  the  French  tyranny,  and  their 
*  desire  to  contribute  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  remove  it. 

I  will  hereafter  transmit  to  your 
lordship  a  detailed  account  of  what 
we  have  found  in  the  place  ;  but 
I  believe  there  are  153  pieces  of 
ordnance,  including  the  heavy 
train  belonging  to  the  French 
army,  and  great  quantities  of  am¬ 
munition  and  stores.  We  have 
the  governor,  general  Banier, 
about  seventy-eight  officers,  and 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
prisoners. 

I  transmit  this  dispatch  by  my 
aid-de-camp,  the  honourable  ma¬ 
jor  Gordon,  who  will  give  your 
lordship  any  further  details  you 
may  require ;  and  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
commend  him  to  your  protection. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Wellington. 

I  inclose  a  return  of  the  pri- 
soners,  and  of  the  ordnance  which 
has  been  taken  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  the 
returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded; 

I  therefore  transmit  a  list  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  those  who  have 
fallen  according  to  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  I  could  obtain,  and  I  will 
forward  the  return  to  your  lord- 
ship  as  soon  as  possible. 

Gallegos ,  Jan .  22. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour 
to  inclose  the  returns  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  troops  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo,  which  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  transmit  to  your  lord¬ 


ship  in  my  dispatch  of  the  20th 
instant. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,&c. 

Wellington. 

Return  of  hilled ,  mounded ,  and 
missing,  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  his  excellency  ge~ 
neral  lord  viscount  Wellington , 
K.B.  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  be - 
tween  the  1 5th  and  the  19 th 
days  of  January,  1812. 

Total  British  loss  between  the 
1 5  th  and  19  th  of  January,  1812. — 

1  general  staff,  5  captains,  2  lieu¬ 
tenants,  8  serjeants,  1  drummer, 
113  rank  and  file  killed ; — 3  gene¬ 
ral  staff,  1  lieut.-col.  2  majors, 
19  captains,  28  lieutenants,  5 
ensigns,  2  staff,  28  serjeants,  5 
drummers,  403  rank  and  file, 
wounded ;  5  rank  and  file  missing. 

Total  Portuguese  loss, — 1  ser- 
jeant,  18  rank  and  file,  killed ; — 1 
captain,  3  lieutenants,  1  serjeant, 
91  rank  and  file,  wounded; — 2 
rank  and  file  missing. 

General  total, — 1  general  staff', 
5  captains,  2  lieutenants,  9  ser¬ 
jeants,  1  drummer,  131  rank  and 
file,  killed; — 3  general  staff',  1 
lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors,  20 
captains,  31  lieutenants,  5  ensigns, 

2  staff,  29  serjeants,  5  drummers, 
494  rank  and  file,  wounded  ;• — 7 
rank  and  file  missing. 

C.  Stewart, 
Major-gen.  and  Adj.-gen. 


FromtheLondon  Gazette, March  28. 
[Transmitted  by  Sir  E.  Pellew.] 

His  Majesty's  ship  A  lcestet 
offLissa ,  Dec .  11, 1821. 

His  majesty’s  ships  under  my 
orders  having  been  driven  from 
their  anchorage  before  Lugina,  by 
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strong  gales,  had  taken  shelter  in 
Lissa ;  when  the  telegraph  on 
Whitby  Hill  signalized  three  sus¬ 
picious  sail  south;  Alceste, Active, 
and  Unite,  were  warped  out  of 
Port  St.  George,  the  moment  a 
strong  E.N.E.  wind  would  per¬ 
mit  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
28  th  ult.  off  the  south  end  of  Lissa, 
I  met  with  lieutenant  M£Dougall, 
of  his  majesty’s  ship  Unite,  who, 
with  a  judgment  and  zeal  which 
does  him  infinite  credit,  had  put 
back,  when  on  his  voyage  to 
Malta  in  a  neutral,  to  acquaint 
me  had  seen  three  French  fri¬ 
gates,  40  miles  to  the  southward. 
Every  sail  was  carried  on  in  chace, 
and  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  the  enemy  were  seen  off  the 
island  of  Augusta  :  he  formed  in 
line  upon  the  larboard  tack,  and 
stood  towards  us  for  a  short  time  ; 
but  finding  his  majesty’s  ships 
bearing  upon  him  under  all  sail  in 
close  line  abreast,  he  bore  up  to  the 
N.W.  and  set  steering  sails.  At 
eleven  the  rear  ship  separated,  and 
took  to  the  N.E. ;  I  immediately 
detached  the  Unite  after  her, 
(and  captain  Chamberlayne’s  re¬ 
port  to  me  of  the  result  I  have  the 
honour  to  inclose).  At  twenty 
minutes  after  one  p.  m.  the  Alceste 
commenced  action  with  the  other 
two,  by  engaging  the  rear  in  pass¬ 
ing  to  get  at  the  commodore, 
but  an  unlucky  shot  soon  after¬ 
wards  bringing  down  our  maintop- 
mast,  we  unavoidably  dropped  a 
little  astern :  cheers  of  *  Vive  l’Em- 
pereur’  resounded  from  both  ships, 
they  thought  the  day  their  own,  not 
aware  of  what  a  second  I  had  in 
my  gallant  friend  captain  Gordon, 
who  pushed  the  Active  up  under 
every  sail,  and  brought  the  stern- 
most  to  action,  within  pistol-shot ; 


the  headmost  then  shortened  sail, 
tacked,  and  stood  for  the  Alceste, 
(which,  though  disabled  in  her 
masts,  I  trust  he  experienced  was 
by  no  means  so  at  her  guns),  and 
after  a  warm  conflict  of  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  it  ended  by 
the  French  commodore  making 
sail  to  the  westward,  which,  from 
my  crippled  state,  I  was  unable  to 
prevent,  and  the  other  surrender¬ 
ing  after  being  totally  dismasted 
and  five  feet  water  in  the  hold ; 
she  proved  to  be  the  Pomone,  of 
44  guns,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  men,  commanded  by 
captain  Rosamel,  who  fought  his 
ship  with  a  skill  and  bravery,  that 
have  obtained  for  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  opponents  :  the 
other  was  the  Pauline,  of  similar 
force,  commanded  by  Monsieur 
Monford,  capitaine  de  vaisseau, 
with  a  broad  pendant ;  they  were 
from  Corfu,  going  to  join  the 
squadron  at  Trieste.  The  Alceste 
had  twenty  killed  and  wounded, 
Active  thirty-two,  and  Pomone 
fifty ;  and  it  is  with  poignant  re¬ 
gret  I  inform  you,  that  captain 
Gordon  has  lost  a  leg  ;  but,  thank 
God,  he  is  doing  well ;  his  me¬ 
rits  as  an  officer  I  need  not  dwell 
upon,  they  are  known  to  his 
country ;  and  he  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  have  the  happiness  to 
know  him.  His  first  lieutenant, 
Dashwood,  lost  his  arm  soon  after 
he  was  wounded,  and  the  ship 
was  fought  by  lieutenant  Haye  in 
a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upon  him  ;  his  services 
before  had  frequently  merited  and 
obtained  the  high  approbation  and 
strong  recommendation  of  his 
captain,  who  also  speaks  in  the 
warmest  praise  of  acting  lieute¬ 
nant  Moriarty,  Mr.  Lothian,  mas- 
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ter,  lieutenant  Meers,  royal  ma¬ 
rines,  and  every  officer,  seaman, 
and  marine  under  his  command. 
And  though  our  success  was  not 
so  complete  as  I  trust  it  would 
have  been,  could  the  Alceste 
have  taken  up  her  intended  posi¬ 
tion  alongside  Pauline,  instead 
of  that  ship,  from  the  fall  of  our 
top-mast,  being  enabled  to  ma¬ 
noeuvre  and  choose  her  distance, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that 
every  officer  and  man  here  be¬ 
haved  most  gallantly. 

(Signed)  Murray  Maxwell. 
To  Captain  Rowdey,  &c. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Unite , 
Nov.  29,  1811. 

Sir, — I  am  to  acquaint  you, 
that  in  obedience  to  your  signal  to 
chace  this  morning,  I  was  enabled, 
by  the  superior  sailing  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  under  my  command, 
to  so  far  close  immediately  in  the 
wake  of  the  enemy’s  frigate  at 
noon,  as  to  exchange  bow  and 
stern  chasers,  but  the  very  va¬ 
riable  state  of  the  weather  from 
that  time,  the  wind  veering  from 
the  south  to  the  east,  and  our  op¬ 
ponent  keeping  directly  astern, 
prevented  my  getting  closer  until 
near  four  o’clock,  when,  part  of 
our  broadside  being  fired  at  him, 
he  returned  his,  and  struck  his 
colours.  You  will  judge  my 
astonishment  at  her  proving  to  be 
La  Persanne,  of  860  tons,  26  nine- 
pounders,  and  a  complement  of  1 25 
men  and  65  troops,  having  on  board 
120  iron  and  a  few  brass  ordnance ; 
she  was  commanded  by  Monsieur 
Joseph  Endie  Stotie,  capitaine 
de  frigate,  whose  masterly  ma¬ 
noeuvres  and  persevering  resist¬ 
ance  for  near  four  hours,  reflect 
great  credit  on  him.  Our  masts, 


yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  his  galling 
fire.  We  have  only  one  man 
wounded  ;  the  enemy  two  killed, 
and  four  wounded.  The  coolness 
and  steady  attention  to  my  orders 
on  the  part  of  my  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.W.  Crabb,  lieutenant  M‘Dou- 
gall,  lieutenant  Hotharn,  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son,  lately  promoted  for  his  gal¬ 
lantry  on  board  the  Active,  and 
the  whole  of  the  other  officers  and 
ship’s  company,  could  only  b$ 
equalled  by  their  extreme  dis¬ 
appointment  at  discovering,  at 
the  enemy’s  surrender,  we  had 
been  opposed  to  a  vessel  of  in¬ 
ferior  force.  I  inclose  a  list  of 
our  defects,  and  the  name  of  the 
wounded  man — (Thomas  Tate, 
ordinary,  severely). 

I  remain,  &c. 

E.  H.  Chamberlayne,  Capt. 
M.  Maxwell,  captain  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Alceste, 
and  senior  officer,  &c. 

List  of  the  enemy's  squadron  en¬ 
gaged  by  his  Majesty's  ships 
Alceste ,  Active,  and  Unite,  Off 
Lissa,  on  the  29 th  of  November , 

1811. 

La  Pauline,  M.  Montford,  cap¬ 
tain,  of  44  guns,  322  men,  and 
1,100  tons;  escaped. 

La  Pomone,  C.  Rosamel,  capt. 
of  44  guns,  322  men,  and  1,100 
tons,  taken.  Has  in  her  hold  42 
iron  and  9  brass  guns,  and  220 
iron  wheels  for  gun  carriages. 

La  Persanne,  M.  Stotie,  of  26 
guns,  190  men,  and  860  tons, 
taken.  Is  a  store  ship  of  26  nine- 
pounds  guns (new) ;  has  about  130 
iron  and  some  brass  guns  in  her 
hold. 

(Signed)  , 

Murray  Maxwell,  Capt. 
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Admiralty-Office,  March  31. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  rear-admiral 
Foley,  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Downs  : — 

His  Majesty's  sloop,  Rosario , 
off  Dieppe,  March  27th. 

Sir; — It  is  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  at 
half-past  eight,  a.  m.  Dieppe  bear¬ 
ing  S.  W.  four  or  five  miles,  we 
observed  an  enemy’s  flotilla,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  brigs  and  one 
lugger,  standing  along  shore  ;  and 
immediately  made  sail  to  cut  off 
the  leeward-most.  The  enemy, 
by  signal  from  their  commodore, 
formed  into  a  line,  and  engaged  us 
severally  as  we  passed  ;  but  upon 
luffing  up  to  cut  off  the  sternmost, 
the  whole  bore  up  to  support  her, 
and  endeavour  to  close  with  us. 
Finding  them  thus  determined  to 
support  each  other,  and  the  small 
force  of  the  Rosario  not  admitting 
my  running  the  risk  of  being  laid 
on  board  by  several  at  once,  I  bore 
up  to  a  brig  we  observed  in  the 
offing  (and  which  proved  to  be  the 
Griffon)  and  made  the  signal  for 
an  enemy.  The  moment  she  had 
answered,  we  hauled  to  the  wind, 
and  at  forty  minutes  after  twelve, 
began  to  harass  the  enemy’s  rear, 
who  were  then  endeavouring  to 
get  into  Dieppe  under  all  sail ; 
tacked  and  wore  occasionally  to 
close,  receiving  and  returning  the 
fire  of  the  whole  line  each  time  ; 
at  half-past  one,  being  far  enough 
to  windward,  run  into  the  body  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  cutting  away 
the  running  rigging  of  the  two 
nearest,  drove  them  on  board 
each  other,  backed  the  maintop- 
sail,  and  engaged  them  within 
musket  shot  till  they  were  clear  ; 
then  stood  on  and  engaged  ano¬ 
ther,  whose  mainmast  and  foretop¬ 


mast  soon  went  by  the  board, 
when  she  immediately  anchored  ; 
passed  her,  and  drove  the  next  in 
the  line  on  shore ;  two  more  of 
their  line  yet  remained  to  lee¬ 
ward  ;  bore  up  and  ran  the  nearest 
one  on  board  (then  not  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore).  So -far  the  Rosario  had 
acted  alone,  as  the  Griffin  had  not 
yet  arrived  within  gun-shot ;  bore 
away  with  prize  beyond  range  of 
the  batteries,  and  hailed  the  Grif¬ 
fon  (then  passing  under  a  press  of 
sail),  to  chase  the  remaining  brig, 
and  which  service  she  performed 
in  a  very  handsome  manner,  by 
running  her  on  shore  near  St. 
Aubin,  under  a  very  heavy  fire 
from  the  shore  ;  seeing  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  Griffon  being  able  to 
destroy  the  brig,  made  her  signal 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  S.E., 
then  anchoring  close  in  shore.  In 
the  mean  time  we  were  getting 
the  prisoners  on  board,  and  repair¬ 
ing  the  rnnning  rigging,  which 
was  much  damaged.  Capt.  Trol¬ 
lope  having  closed  with  the  enemy, 
run  the  Griffon  in  shore  of  one  at 
anchor  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  in 
the  most  gallant  manner  laid  her 
on  board,  cut  her  cables,  and  stood 
out,  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries, 
and  the  whole  of  the  other  brigs  : 
upon  passing  the  Griffon,  I  found 
her  too  much  disabled  to  imme¬ 
diately  make  sail  again  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  but  being  determined  to  have 
another  (and  although  we  had 
nearly  as  many  prisoners  as  our 
own  sloop’s  company)  I  run  the 
dismasted  one  on  board,  which  we 
found  the  enemy  had  deserted, 
but  this  circumstance  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  prevented  our 
being  enabled  previously  to  dis¬ 
cover,  at  which  time  the  remaining 
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seven  of  the  flotilla  were  under 
weigh,  getting  into  Dieppe  har¬ 
bour. 

The  flotilla  is  the  fourteenth  di¬ 
vision,  commanded  by  Monsieur 
Sarue,  capitaine  de  vaisseau,  and 
commandant  de  division ;  sailed 
from  Boulogne  at  ten  p.  m.  the 
26th  instant,  and  intended  going 
to  Cherbourg ;  each  brig  has 
three  long  brass  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  an  eight-inch  brass 
howitzer,  with  a  complement  of 
fifty  men.  When  I  consider  this 
flotilla,  united  to  batteries,  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire  of  both  shot 
and  shells,  and  the  very  small 
force  we  had,  I  trust  the  having 
taken  three,  run  two  on  shore,  and 
much  damaged  the  others,  will 
show  our  zeal  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  meet  your  approbation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

B.  Harvey,  Commander. 
Rear-Admiral  Foley,  &c. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

D owning-street,  April  24 th. 
Captain  Canning,  aid-de-camp 
to  general  the  earl  of  Wellington, 
arrived  last  night  at  this  office, 
bringing  dispatches,  addressed  by 
his  lordship  to  the  earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  of  which  the  following  are 

extracts  or  copies  : — 

\ 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
Earl  of  Wellington ,  dated  Camp 
before  Badajoz,  April  Sd. 

We  opened  our  fire  on  the  3 1st 
of  March  from  26  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  in  the  second  parallel,  to 
breach  the  face  of  the  bastion  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  fort 
called  La  Trinidad;  and  the  flank 
of  the  bastion  by  which  the  face  is 


defended  called  Santa  Maria.  The 
fire  upon  these  has  continued  since 
with  great  effect. 

The  enemy  made  a  sortie  on 
the  night  of  the  29th,  upon  the 
troops  of  general  Hamilton’s  divi¬ 
sion,  which  invest  the  place  on  the 
right  of  the  Guadiana,  but  were 
immediately  driven  in  with  loss. 
We  lost  no  men  on  this  occasion. 

The  movements  of  lieut.-gen. 
sir  T.  Graham  and  of  lieut.-gen. 
sir  Rowland  Hill,  have  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retire  by  the  different 
roads  towards  Cordova,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry,  which  remain¬ 
ed  at  Zalamea  de  la  Serena,  in 
front  of  Belalcazer. 

Marshal  Soult  broke  up  in  front 
of  Cadiz  on  the  23d  and  24th, 
and  has  marched  upon  Seville  with 
all  the  troops  which  were  there, 
with  the  exception  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  men. 

I  understand  that  he  was  to 
march  from  Seville  again  on  the 
30th  or  31st. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Castile 
since  the  30th  ultimo.  One  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  which 
had  been  in  the  province  of  Avila, 
had  on  that  day  arrived  at  Gua- 
dapero,  within  two  leagues  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  marshal  Marmont  was 
on  his  march  with  other  troops 
from  the  side  of  Salamanca. 

The  river  Agueda  was  not  ford¬ 
able  for  troops  on  the  30th. 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  Earl 
of  Wellington,  dated  Camp  be¬ 
fore  Badajoz,  April  7  th. ~ 

My  Lord  ;-^My  dispatch  of  the 
3d  instant  will  have  apprised  your 
lordship  of  the  state  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  Badajoz  to  that  date, 
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which  were  brought  to  a  close  on 
the  night  of  the  6  th,  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  place  by  storm. 

The  fire  continued  during  the 
4th  and  5th  against  the  face  of 
the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad,  and 
the  flank  of  the  bastion  of  Santa 
Maria  ;  and  on  the  4th,  in  the 
morning,  we  opened  another  bat¬ 
tery  of  six  guns,  iA  the  second 
parallel,  against  the  shoulder  of 
the  ravelin  of  St.  Roque,  and  the 
wall  in  its  gorge. 

Practicable  breaches  were  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  bastions  above-men¬ 
tioned,  in  the  evening  of  the  5th ; 
but  as  I  had  observed  that  the 
enemy  had  entrenched  the  bastion 
of  La  Trinidad,  and  the  most  for¬ 
midable  preparations  were  making 
for  the  defence  as  well  of  the 
breach  in  that  bastion,  as  of  that 
in  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  I 
determined  to  delay  the  attack 
for  another  day,  and  to  turn  all 
the  guns  on  the  batteries  in  the 
second  parallel  on  the  curtain  of 
La  Trinidad,  in  hopes  that  by  ef¬ 
fecting  a  third  breach,  the  troops 
would  be  enabled  to  turn  the 
enemy’s  works  for  the  defence  of 
the  other  two,  the  attack  of  which 
would  besides  be  connected  by 
the  troops  destined  to  attack  the 
breach  in  the  curtain. 

This  breach  was  effected  in  the 
evening  of  the  6th,  and  the  fire 
of  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  Santa 
Maria  and  of  the  flank  of  the 
bastion  of  La  Trinidad  being  over¬ 
come,  I  detrrmined  to  attack  the 
place  that  night. 

I  had  kept  in  reserve,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  camp,  the 
5th  division,  under  lieut. -general 
Leith,  which  had  left  Castile  only 
in  the  middle  of  March,  and  had 
but  lately  arrived  in  this  part  of 
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the  country,  and  I  brought  them 
up  on  that  evening. 

The  plan  for  the  attack  was,  that 
lieut.-gen.  Picton  should  attack 
the  castle  at  Badajoz  by  escalade 
with  the  3d  division ;  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  guard  in  the 
trenches,  furnished  that  evening  by 
the  4th  division,  under  major  Wil¬ 
son  of  the  48  th  regiment,  should 
attack  the  ravelin  of  St.  Roque 
upon  his  left ;  while  the  4th  divi¬ 
sion,  under  the  hon.  maj.-gen. 
Colville,  and  the  light  division 
under  lieut.-col.  Bernard  should 
attack  the  breaches  in  the  bastions 
of  La  Trinidad  and  of  Santa  Ma¬ 
ria,  and  in  the  curtain  by  which 
they  are  connected.  The  5th  di¬ 
vision  were  to  occupy  the  ground 
which  the  4th  and  light  divisions 
had  occupied  during  the  siege,  and 
lieut.-gen.  Leith  was  to  make 
a  false  attack  upon  the  outwork 
called  Pardeleras,  and  another  on 
the  works  of  the  fort  towards  the 
Guadiana,  with  the  left  brigade  of 
the  division,  under  major-general 
Walker,  which  he  was  to  turn  into 
a  real  attack,  if  circumstances 
should  prove  favourable ;  and 
brigadier-general  Power,  who  in¬ 
vested  the  place  with  his  Portu¬ 
guese  brigade  on  the  right  of  the 
Guadiana,  was  directed  to  make 
false  attacks  on  the  tete-du-pont, 
the  fort  St.  Christoval,  and  the 
new  redoubt  called  Mon-coeur. 

The  attack  was  accordingly 
made  at  ten  at  night,  lieut.-gen. 
Picton  preceding,  by  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  the  attack  by  the  remainder 
of  the  troops. 

Major-general  Kempt  led  this 
attack,  which  went  out  from  the 
right  of  the  first  parallel ;  he  was 
unfortunately  wounded  in  crossing 
the  river  Rivellas  below  the  inun- 
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elation;  but  notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  and  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  enemy,  the  castle 
was  carried  by  escalade,  and  the 
3rd  division  established  in  it  at 
about  half-past  eleven. 

While  this  was  going  on,  major 
Wilson,  of  the  48  th  regiment, 
carried  the  ravelin  of  St.  Roque 
by  the  gorge,  with  a  detachment 
of  two  hundred  men  of  the  guard 
in  the  trenches,  and,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  major  Squire,  of  the 
engineers,  established  himself 
within  that  work. 

The  4th  and  light  divisions 
moved  to  the  attack  from  the  camp, 
along  the  left  of  the  river  Rivellas, 
and  of  the  inundation.  They  were 
not  perceived  by  the  enemy  till 
they  reached  the  covered  way,  and 
the  advanced  guards  of  the  two 
divisions  descended  without  diffi¬ 
culty  into  the  ditch,  protected  by 
the  fire  of  the  parties  stationed  on 
the  glacis  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
they  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the 
breaches,  led  by  their  gallant  offi¬ 
cers,  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  ; 
but  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  prepared  by  the  enemy  at 
the  top  and  behind  the  breaches, 
and  so  determined  their  resistance, 
that  our  troops  could  not  establish 
themselves  within  the  place.  Many 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded  by  explosions 
at  the  top  of  the  breaches  ;  others 
who  succeeded  to  them  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  having  found 
it  impossible  to  penetrate  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  the  enemy  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  impede  their  progress. 
These  attempts  were  repeated  till 
after  twelve  at  night,  when,  find¬ 
ing  that  success  was  not  to  be 
attained,  and  that  lieut.-general 
Picton  was  established  in  the 


castle,  I  ordered  that  the  4th  and 
light  divisions  might  retire  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  first 
assembled  for  the  attack. 

In  the  mean  time  major-gen. 
Leith  had  pushed  forward  major- 
general  Walker’s  brigade  on  the 
left,  supported  by  the  38th  regi¬ 
ment  under  lieut.-col.  Nugent, 
and  the  15th  Portuguese  regiment 
under  lieut.-colpnel  De  Regoa ; 
and  he  had  made  a  false  attack 
upon  the  Pardeleras  with  the  8th 
capadores  under  major  Hill.  Ma¬ 
jor-gen.  Walker  forced  the  barrier 
on  the  road  of  Olivenca,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  covered  way  on  the  left 
of  the  bastion  of  St.  Vicente,  close 
to  the  Guadiana.  He  there  de¬ 
scended  into  the  ditch  and  esca- 
laded  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  St. 
Vicente. 

Lieut.-general  Leith  supported 
this  attack  by  the  38th  regiment 
and  the  1 5th  Portuguese  regiment ; 
and  our  troops  being  thus  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  castle  which  commands 
all  the  works  of  the  town,  and  in 
the  town  ;  and  the  4th  and  light 
divisions  being  formed  again  for 
the  attack  of  the  breaches,  all  re¬ 
sistance  ceased  ;  and  at  daylight  in 
the  morning,  the  governor,  gen. 
Philippon,  who  had  retired  to  fort 
St.  Christoval,  surrendered,  toge¬ 
ther  with  general  Veilande,  and  all 
the  staff  and  the  whole  garrison. 

I  have  not  got  accurate  reports 
of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  or 
of  the  number  of  the  prisoners ;  but 
general  Philippon  has  informed 
me,  that  it  consisted  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  men  at  the  commencement  of 
the  siege,  of  which  t  welve  hundred 
were  killed  or  wounded  during 
the  operations,  besides  those  lost 
in  the  assault  of  the  place.  There 
were  five  French  battalions,  be- 
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sides  two  of  the  regiments  of  Hesse 
D’Armstadt,  and  the  artillery,  en¬ 
gineers,  &c. ;  and  I  understand 
there  are  four  thousand  prisoners. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  ex¬ 
pressions  of  mine  can  convey  to 
your  lordship  the  sense  which  I 
entertain  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
officers  and  troops  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion. 

The  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
will  show  that  the  general  officers, 
the  staff  attached  to  them,  the 
commanding,  and  other  officers  of 
regiments,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  attacks  which  they 
severally  directed,  and  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  gallantry  which  was  so 
well  followed  by  their  men. 

The  duties  in  the  trenches  were 
conducted  successively  by  the 
hon.  major.-gen.  Colville,  major- 
gen.  Bowes,  and  major-general 
Kempt,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ance  of  lieutenant-general  Picton. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
all  these  officers  during  the  course 
of  the  operations,  and  they  all 
distinguished  themselves,  and  were 
all  wounded  in  the  assault.  I  am 
particularly  obliged  to  lieutenant- 
general  Picton,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  arranged  the  attack  of 
the  castle,  and  for  that  in  wrhich 
he  supported  the  attack,  and 
established  his  troops  in  that  im¬ 
portant  post. 

Marshal  sir  William  Beresford 
assisted  me  in  conducting  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  siege,  and  l  am  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  cordial 
assistance  which  I  received  from 
him,  as  well  during  its  progress, 
as  in  the  last  operation,  which 
brought  it  to  a  termination. 

Lieut.-general  Leith’s  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  false  attack  upon  the 
Pardeleras,  and  that  under  major- 


general  Walker,  were  likewise 
most  judicious  ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  to  push  forward  and  sup¬ 
port  the  attack  under  major-gen. 
Walker,  in  a  manner  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  him.  The  gallantry 
and  conduct  of  major-general 
Walker,  who  was  also  wounded, 
and  that  of  the  officers  and  troops 
under  his  command,  were  highly 
conspicuous. 

The  arrangements  made  by  ma¬ 
jor-general  Colville  for  the  attack 
by  the  4th  division,  were  very 
judicious,  and  he  led  them  to  the 
attack  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence, 
on  account  of  sickness,  of  major- 
general  Vaudeleur  and  colonel 
Beckwith,  lieut. -Colonel  Barnard 
commanded  the  light  division  in 
the  assault,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  not  less  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  the  arrangements 
for  that  operation,  than  by  his 
personal  gallantry  in  its  execution. 

I  have  also  to  mention  major- 
general  Harvey,  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  service,  commanding  a  bri¬ 
gade  in  the  4th  division,  and 
brigadier-general  Champlemond, 
commanding  the  Portuguese  bri¬ 
gade  in  the  3d  division,  as  highly 
distinguished.  Brigadier-general 
Harvey  was  wounded  in  the 
storm. 

In  a  former  dispatch,  I  re¬ 
ported  to  your  lordship  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  I  had  to  con¬ 
tend,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Alentejo  to  perform  their 
duty,  and  supply  the  army  with 
means  of  transport ;  these  difficul¬ 
ties  have  continued  to  exist ;  but 
I  must  do  general  Victoria,  the 
governor  of  Elvas,  the  justice  to 
*L 
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report,  that  he  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  have  made 
every  exertion,  and  have  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  success. 

Marshal  Soult  left;  Seville  on 
the  1st  instant  with  all  the  troops 
which  he  could  collect  in  Anda¬ 
lusia  ;  and  he  was  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  troops  which  had 
retired  from  Estremadura,  under 
general  Drouet,  on  the  3d,  and 
he  arrived  at  Llerena  on  the  4th. 
I  had  intended  to  collect  the  army 
in  proportion  as  marshal  Soult 
should  advance  ;  and  I  requested 
lieutenant-general  sir  Thomas 
Graham  to  retire  gradually,  while 
lieut.-general  sir  Rowland  Hill 
should  do  the  same  from  Don 
Benito  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Guadiana. 

I  do  not  think  it  certain  that 
marshal  Soult  has  made  any  de¬ 
cided  movement  from  Llerena 
since  the  4th,  although  he  has 
patroled  forward  with  small  de¬ 
tachments  of  cavalry,  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  his  infantry  have 
been  at  Usagre. 

None  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
have  moved  to  join  him. 

According  to  the  last  reports 
which  I  have  received  to  the  4th 
instant  on  the  frontiers  of  Castile, 
it  appears  that  marshal  Marmont 
had  established  a  body  of  troops 
between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa, 
and  he  had  reconnoitred  Almeida 
on  the  3d.  Brigadier-general 
Trant’s  division  of  militia  had  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  Coa,  and  brigadier- 
general  Wilson’s  division  was  fol¬ 
lowing  with  the  cavalry,  and 
lieut.-general  the  Conde  D’Ama- 
rante,was  on  his  march,  with  a 
part  of  the  corps  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  towards  the  Douro. 


I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  re¬ 
turns  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
from  the  31st  of  March,  and  in 
the  assault  of  Badajoz,  and  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  ordnance,  small  arms, 
and  ammunition  found  in  the 
place ;  I  will  send  returns  of  pro¬ 
visions  by  the  next  dispatch.. 

-  This  dispatch  will  be  delivered 
to  your  lordship  by  my  aid-de- 
camp,  captain  Canning ;  whom  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your 
protection.  He  has  likewise  the 
colours  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
colours  of  the  Hesse  D’Armstadt 
regiment,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re¬ 
gent.  The  French  battalions  in 
the  garrison  had  no  eagles. 

(Signed)  Wellington. 
Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  earl 
of  Wellington,  dated  Camp  at 
Badajoz,  April  8. 

My  Lord, — It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  inform  your  lordship, 
that  our  numerous  wounded  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  are  doing  well. 

I  have  had  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  attention  paid,  to 
them  by  Mr.  M‘Gregor,  the  in¬ 
spector-general  of  hospitals,  and 
the  medical  gentlemen  under  his 
direction ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
loss  to  the  service,  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  will  not  eventually  be 
great. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Wellington. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  &c. 
Return  of  killed ,  mounded,  and 
missing,  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  his  Excellency  Ge¬ 
neral  Arthur  Earl  of  Wellington , 
i  K.B.  at  the  siege  of  Badajoz. 

British  loss  from  3d  to  5th 
April,  1812 — 3  rank  and  file  kill¬ 
ed  ;  1  officer,  26  rank  and  file 
wounded.  v  .  \  m:  ...m 
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British  loss  from  6th  to  7th 
April,  1812, — 51  officers,  40  ser¬ 
jeants,  557  rank  and  file  killed  ; 
£12  officers,  153  serjeants,  12 
drummers,  1,945  rank  and  file, 
wounded  ;  1  serjeant,  21  rank 
and  file  missing. 

Total  British  loss— 51  officers, 
40  serjeants,  56fr  rank  and  file 
killed;  213  officers,  153  serjeants, 
12'  drummers,  1,971  rank  and  file 
wounded;  1  serjeant,  21  rank  and 
file  missing. 

Portuguese  loss  from  3d  to  5th 
April,  1812 — 1  officer,  9  rank  and 
file  killed;  3  officers,  1  drummer, 
12  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Portuguese  loss  from  6  th  to  7th 
April,  1812 — 8  officers,  6  ser¬ 
jeants,  1  drummer,  140  rank  and 
file  killed ;  45  officers,  32  ser¬ 
jeants,  2  drummers,  466  rank 
and  file  wounded ;  30  rank  and 
file  missing. 

Total  Portuguese  loss — 9  offi¬ 
cers,  6  serjeants,  1  drummer,  149 
rank  and  file  killed ;  48  officers, 
32  serjeants,  3  drummers,  478 
rank  and  file  wounded  ;  30  rank 
and  file  missing. 

o 

British  loss  during  the  siege — 
60  officers,  45  serjeants,  715  rank 
and  file  wounded ;  1  serjeant,  32 
rank  and  file  missing. 
v  Portuguese  loss  during  the 
siege — 12  officers,  6  serjeants,  2 
drummers,  195  rank  and  file  kil¬ 
led;  55  officers,  38  serjeants,  3 
drummers,  684  rank  and  file 
wounded ;  30  rank  and  file  mis¬ 
sing. 

Grand  total  from  18th  March 
to  7th  April,  1812,  inclusive — 72 
officers,  51  serjeants,  2  drummers, 
910  rank  and  file  killed  ;  308  of¬ 
ficers,  216  serjeants,  17  drum¬ 
mers,  3,248  rank  and  file  wound¬ 
ed  ;  1  serjeant,  62  rank  and  file 
missing. 
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From  the  London  Gazette ,  May  9. 

Admiralty-office. 

[Transmitted  by  Sir  E.  Pellew.] 
His  Majesty's  ship  Victorious ,  Port 

St.  George ,  Lissa,  March  3. 

Sir, — On  the  16th  ultimo  I  ar¬ 
rived  off  the  port  of  Venice  ;  the 
weather  was  very  foggy  at  the 
time,  and  continued  so  till  the 
21st,  which  prevented  me  recon- 
noitreing  the  port.  At  half-past 
two  o’clock,  p.  m.  on  that  day,  a 
brig  was  seen  E.N.S. ;  at  three 
o’clock  a  large  ship  with  two 
more  brigs  and  two  settees  in  the 
same  direction  ;  all  sail  was  made 
in  chase  ;  at  four  o’clock  I  made 
theWeazel’s  signal  to  prepare  for 
action  ;  at  this  time  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ship  seen  was  one 
of  the  enemy’s  line  of  battle  ships 
proceeding  from  Venice  to  the 
port  Of  Pola,  in  Istria.  The  enemy 
were  sailing  in  a  line  of  battle, 
with  the  two  gun-boats,  arid  one 
brig  a-head,  the  other  two  brigs  in 
a  line-astern.  At  half-past  two 
o’clock,  a.  m.  I  perceived  that  one 
of  the  enemy’s  brigs  dropped 
a-stern,  and  that  the  line  of  battle 
ship  had  shortened  sail  to  allow 
her  to  close  again.  I  hailed  the 
Weazle,  and  ordered  captain  An¬ 
drew  to  endeavour  to  pass  the 
Victorious,  and,  if  possible,  to 
bring  the  brigs  a-stern  of  the* 
commodore  to  action,  in  hopes  of 
inducing  him  to  shorten  sail, 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  At 
a  quarter  past  four  o’clock,  his 
majesty’s  brig  Weazle  commenced 
the  action  with  the  two  brigs.  At 
half-past  four  we  commenced  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  distance  of  half  pistol 
shot,  with  the  line  of  battle  ship, 
neither  ships  having  fired  a  single 
shot  until  that  time.  At  five  we 
perceived' a  brig  to  blow  up  :  at 

*  ,  o 
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day-light  I  perceived  the  Weazle 
in  chase  of  the  brigs,  the  gun¬ 
boats  not  in  sight.  I  recalled 
her  as  she  did  not  appear  to  close 
with  the  chace.  We  were  at  this 
time  in  seven  fathoms  water  off 
the  Point  of  Groa,  and  I  was 
fearful  we  might  want  assistance 
from  her,  in  case  either  of  the 
ships  had  got  on  shore  on  the 
bank.  Captain  Andrew,  on  being 
recalled,  placed  his  brig  very  ju¬ 
diciously  on  the  bow  of  the  line 
of  battle  ship,  within  pistol  shot, 
and  in  that  situation  he  gave  her 
three  broadsides.  The  enemy  for 
nearly  the  last  two  hours  had  been 
rendered  perfectly  unmanageable, 
and  had  kept  up  a  very  slow  fire, 
and  that  chiefly  from  two  guns  on 
the  quarter-deck;  her  mizen-mast 
fell  over  her  side  about  a  quarter 
before  nine  o'clock.  At  nine  they 
hailed  us,  and  said  they  had 
struck ;  I  sent  on  board  Mr. 
Peake,  the  first  lieutenant,  to  take 
possession  of  her.  I  found  the 
squadron  we  had  engaged,  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  gun-boats,  the  Ma¬ 
meluke  brig  of  10  guns,  and  Jena 
and  Mercure  of  18  guns  each, 
with  the  Rivoli  of  74  guns,  bear¬ 
ing  the  broad  pendant  of  commo¬ 
dore  Barre,  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  enemy’s  forces  in  the 
Adriatic.  From  the  length  of  the 
action,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
water,  the  loss  of  men  and  the 
damages  on  both  sides,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  been  very  great  in¬ 
deed,  neither  ship  having  been" 
above  half  musket  shot  from  each 
other  during  the  whole  action, 
which  only  ceased  •  at  intervals, 
when  the  ships  were  hid  from  each 
other  by  the  fog  and  smoke,  and  : 
were  not  even  able  to  see  the 
flashes  of  .each  other’s  guns. 


I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  sav¬ 
ing  that  the  conduct  of  commo¬ 
dore  Barre,  during  the  whole  of 
the  action,  convinced  me  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  most  gallant  and  brave 
man,  and,  in  manoeuvring  his 
ship,  a  most  experienced  and 
skilful  officer.  He  did  not  sur¬ 
render  his  ship  till  nearly  two 
hours  after  she  was  render¬ 
ed  unmanageable,  and  had  400 
killed  or  wounded ;  his  captain 
and  most  of  his  officers  either 
killed  or  wounded.  By  the  re¬ 
turns  you  will  perceive,  sir,  that 
our  loss,  too,  has  been  very  se¬ 
vere.  I  have  to  regret,  as  well 
as  the  service,  the  loss  of  two 
very  fine  young  men,  lieutenants 
Thomas  H.  Griffiths  and  Robert 
S.  Ashbridge,  of  the  royal  ma¬ 
rines,  who  were  mortally  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  with  many 
other  brave  and  good  men,  both 
seamen  and  marines.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  officers  has  -  been 
throughout  highly  meritorious 
both  during  the  action,  and  also 
in  securing  the  masts  of  the  ship, 
in  the  very  bad  weather  we  met 
before  we  gained  the  port  of 
Lissa.  Having  received  a  contu¬ 
sion  from  a  splinter  early  in  the 
action,  for  some  days  afterwards 
I  was  nearly  deprived  of  my 
eye-sight ;  all  which  time  the 
exertions  by  Mr.  Peake,  my  se¬ 
nior  lieutenant,  prevented  my  in¬ 
ability  from  being  of  any  detri¬ 
ment  to  his  majesty’s  service. 
The  Rivoli,  in  crossing  the  Gulph 
of  Fiume,  lest  her  fore  and  main¬ 
masts  ;  but  by  the  exertions  of 
lieutenants  Whyte  and  Coffin, 
who  had  charge  of  her,  she  was 
brought  safe  into  the  port  of  Lissa 
under  jury-masts.  I  feel  particu¬ 
larly  indebted  to  captain  Andrew, 
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of  the  Weazle,  for  his  exertions 
during  the  action,  and  also  for  the 
assistance  he  gave  to  the  Rivoli 
afterwards.  During  the  whole  of 
this  severe  action  not  a  single  ex¬ 
plosion  took  place  on  board,  or  a 
man  hurt,  either  through  careless¬ 
ness  or  accident ;  both  the  officers 
and  men,  for  their  steady  and  cool 
conduct,  deserve  every  credit.  I 
have  sent  herewith  the  returns,  as 
far  as  1  have  been  able  to  procure, 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  the  Rivoli.  I  landed  a  great 
number  of  the  wounded  prisoners 
in  Istria,  having  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  town  of  Pirang,  to  request 
the  com  mandant  of  that  port  would 
send  off  boats  to  receive  them, 
which  accordingly  he  did.  I 
have  sent  the  remainder  of  them 
from  this  port  by  a  schooner  to 
Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia.  When  we 
commenced  the  action,  the  Victo¬ 
rious  had  only  506  persons  actu¬ 
ally  on  board,  60  of  whom  were 
in  the  sick  list,  but  most  of  the 
sick  were  able  to  assist  in  the 
action.  The  Rivoli  had  on  board 
863  persons  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  action. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  John  Talbot, 
Captain  of  the  Victorious,  and 
senior  officer  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Adriatic. 

To  Charles  Rowley,  esq.  captain 
of  the  Eagle,  and  senior  officer 
in  the  Adriatic. 

His  Majesty's  sloop  Weazle ,  Feb. 
22,  Cape  Salvore,  S.E.  by  E. 
distant  12  or  14  miles . 


Admit  ally -Office,  May  30. 
[Transmitted  by  Lord  Keith.] 
Northumberland,  off  the  Penmarks, 
wind  S.  S.  IV,  light  breeze,  and 
jine  weather,  May  24. 
g]r,— I  have  the  honour  to  in¬ 


form  you,  the  object  of  the  orders 
I  received  from  you  on  the  12th 
instant,  to  proceed  off  L’Orient 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  two 
French  frigates  and  a  brig  lately 
seen  at  sea,  has  been  accomplished 
by  their  total  destruction,  at  the 
entrance  of  that  port,  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  under  my  command, 
(the  Growler  gun-brig  being  in 
company)  under  the  circumstances 
I  beg  leave  to  relate  to  you.  On 
Friday  the  22d  inst.  at  a  quarter 
after  ten  a.  m.  the  N.W.  point  of 
the  Isle  Groa  bearing  from  the 
Northumberland  N.  by  compass, 
ten  miles  distant,  and  the  wind  very 
light  from  W.  by  W.  they  were 
discovered  in  the  N.  W.  crowding 
all  sail  before  it  for  L’Orient. 
My  first  wish  was  to  endeavour  to 
cut  them  off  to  windward  of  the 
island,  and  a  signal  was  made  to 
the  Growler  (seven  miles  off  in 
the  S.  W.)  to  chase  ;  but  finding  I 
could  not  effect  it,  the  Northum¬ 
berland  was  pushed  by  every  ex¬ 
ertion  round  the  S.E.  end  of  Groa, 
and,  by  hauling  to  the  wind  as 
close  as  I  could  to  leeward  of  it, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  fetching 
to  windward  of  the  harbour’s 
mouth,  before  the  enemy’s  ships 
reached  it.  Their  commander  see¬ 
ing  himself  thus  cut  off,  made  a 
signal  to  his  consorts,  and  hauled 
to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack 
to  windward  of  Point  Taleet,  and 
they  appeared  to  speak  each  other. 
I  continued  beating  to  windward 
between  Groa  and  the  continent  to 
close  with  them,  exposed  to  the 
batteries  on  both  sideswhen  I  stood 
within  their  reach,  which  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  The  wind  had  by  this 
time  freshened  eonsiderablv,  and 
was  about  W.  N.  W. :  at  forty- 
nine. minutes  after  two,  p.  m.  the 
enemy  (in  force  as  above  de^ 
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scribed)-  bore  up  in  close  line 
a-head  ;  and  under  every  sail  that 
could  be  set,  favoured  by  the 
fresh  wind,  made  a  bold  and  de¬ 
termined  attempt  to  run  between 
me  and  the  shore,  under  cover  of 
the  numerous  batteries  with  which 
it  is  lined  on  that  part.  I  placed 
the  Northumberland  to  meet  them 
as  close  as  I  could  to  the  Point  de 
Pierre  Lave,  with  her  head  to  the 
shore,  and  the  main-topsail  shiver¬ 
ing,  and  made  dispositions  for 
laying  one  of  them  along-side ; 
but>  they  hauled  so  very  close 
round  the  point,  following  the 
direction  of  the  coast  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  that,  in  my  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  depth  of  water  so 
near  the  shore,  I  did  not  think  it 
practicable  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  his  majesty’s  ship  (draw¬ 
ing  near  25  feet  water),  to  prose¬ 
cute  that  plan,  I  therefore  bore 
up,  and  steered  parallel  to  them 
at  the  distance  of  about  two 
cables’ length,  and  opened  a  broad¬ 
side  on  them,  which  was  returned 
by  a  very  animated  and  well-di¬ 
rected  fire  of  round,  grape,  and 
other  descriptions  of  shot,  sup¬ 
ported  by  three  batteries,  for  the 
space  of  twenty-one  minutes,  and 
was  very  destructive  to  our  sails 
and  rigging.  My  object  during 
that  time  was,  to  prevent  their 
hauling  outside  the  dry  dock 
named  Le  Graul ;  but  in  steering 
sufficiently  close  to  it  to  leave 
them  no  room  to  pass  between 
me  and  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  running  on  it  myself, 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  anxiety 
was  produced  by  the  cloud  of 
smoke,  which  drifted  a-head  of 
the  ship  and  totally  obscured  it. 
However,  by  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hugh  Stewart,  the 


master,  the  ship  was  carried  with¬ 
in  the  distance  of  her  own  length 
on  the  south-west  side,  in  quartec- 
less  seven  fathoms,  and  the  enemy 
were  in  consequence  obliged,  as 
their  only  alternative*  to  attempt 
passing  within  it,  where  there  was 
not  water  enough,  and  they  all 
grounded,  under  every  sail,  on 
the  rocks  between  it  and  the 
shore.  The  sails  and  rigging  of 
the  Northumberland  were  so 
much  damaged,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  enemy  to  the  effects 
of  the  falling  tide,  it  being  only 
quarter  ebb,  while  I  repaired  the 
rigging,  and  shifted  the  foretop¬ 
sail,  which  was  rendered  entirely 
useless ;  working  to  windward 
during  that  time  under  what  sail 
I  could  set,  to  prevent  falling  to 
leeward ;  in  which  interval,  at 
five  o’clock,  the  Growler  joined, 
and  fired  on  the  enemy  occrsion- 
ally. 

At  twenty-eight  minutes  after 
five,  I  anchored  the  Northum¬ 
berland  in  six  and  a  half 
fathoms  water,  Point  de  Pierre 
Laye  bearing  N.W.  half  N.,  the 
citadel  of  Port  Louis  E.  three 
quarters  E.,  and  the  rock  named 
Le  Grand  N.  half  E.  two  cables 
length  distant,  with  her  broadside 
bearing  on  the  enemy’s  two  fri¬ 
gates  and  a  brig,  at  point-blank 
range,  all  of  them  having  fallen 
over  on  their  sides  next  the  shore 
as  the  tide  left  them,  and  exposed 
their  copper  to  us,  and  the  main¬ 
masts  of  one  frigate  and  the  brig 
were  gone  ;  and  from  34  minutes 
after  five  till  49  minutes  past  six 
(which  was  near  the  time  of  low 
water),  a  deliberate  and  careful 
fire  was  kept  upon  them,  at  which 
time,  believing  I  had  fully  effected 
the  object  of  my  endeavours,  the 
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crews  having  quitted  their  ves¬ 
sels,  all  their  bottoms  being  pierced 
by  very  many  of  our  shot,  so  low 
down  as  to  ensure  their  filling 
on  the  rising  tide,  and  the  leading 
frigate  being  completely  in  flames, 
communicated  to  the  hull  from  a 
fire  which  broke  out  in  her  fore¬ 
top,  I  got  under  sail.  Three 
batteries  fired  at  the  ship  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  she  was  at 
anchor,  and  although  the  position 
was  so  far  well  chosen  that  she 
was  out  of  the  range  of  two  of 
them,  the  other  (to  which  the 
enemy’s  vessels  were  nearest) 
reached  her,  and  did  as  much  ex¬ 
ecution  in  the  hull  as  all  the  fire 
she  had  been  exposed  to  before.  I 
directed  the  commander  of  the 
Growler  to  stand  in  and  fire,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  returning 
to  their  frigates  after  I  had  ceased. 
At  five  minutes  before  eight,  the 
frigate  on  fire  blew  up  with  an 
awful  explosion,  leaving  no  re¬ 
mains  of  her  visible.  At  the 
close  of  day  I  anchored  for  the 
night,  out  of  reach  of  the  batteries 
on  both  sides,  Point  Taleet  bear¬ 
ing  N.N.W.  half  W. ;  S.  E.  point 
of  Groa  S.  S.W.  half  W.  the 
enemy’s  vessels  N.  by  E.  At 
ten,  the  other  frigate  appeared  to 
be  on  fire  also  (some  smoke  having 
been  seen  on  board  her  from  the 
time  the  firing  ceased),  and  at  half 
past  eleven,  the  flames  burst  forth 
from  her  ports,  and  every  part 
with  unextinguishable  fury,  which 
unlooked-for  event  leaving  me 
nothing  more  to  attempt  in  the 
morning,  the  brig  being  quite  on 
her  beam  ends,  and  very  much 
damaged  by  our  shot  in  every 
part  of  her  bottom,  even  very 
near  her  keel,  I  weighed  anchor 
at  midnight,  with  a  very  light  air 
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from  the  northward,  with  the 
Growler  in  company,  profiting  by 
the  brightness  of  the  moon  to  get 
to  sea  ;  but  it  was  so  near  calm, 
that  I  made  very  little  progress, 
and  therefore  saw  the  frigate 
burning  from  head  to  stern  all 
night,  and  explode  at  thirty- five 
minutes  after  two  in  the  morning 
of  yesterday,  leaving  a  portion  of 
her  afterpart  still  burning  till  it 
was  entirely  consumed ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  see,  from  off  the  N.  W. 
point  of  Groa,  a  third  fire  and 
explosion  in  the  same  spot,  which 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
brig.  During  the  time  of  firing  on 
the  enemy’s  vessels,  a  seaman,  who 
states  himself  to  be  a  native  of 
Portugal,  captured  in  the  ship 
Harmony,  of  Lisbon,  by  the  fri¬ 
gates,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
swam  from  one  of  them  to  the 
Northumberland,  by  whom  I  am 
informed  their  names  were  l’Ari- 
anne  and  l’Andromache,  of  44 
guns  and  450  men  each,  and  the 
Mameluke  brig,  of  18  guns,  and 
150  men;  that  they  sailed  from 
the  Loire  in  the  month  of  January, 
had  been  cruising  in  various  parts 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  had  destroyed 
36  vessels  of  different  nations 
(Americans,  Spaniards,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  English),  taking  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  their  car¬ 
goes  on  board  the  frigates  (and 
they  appeared  very  deep  for  ships 
so  long  at  sea),  and  one  vessel 
they  sent  as  a  cartel  to  England, 
with  about  200  prisoners. 

The  captain  then  reports  the  in¬ 
jury  sustained  by  his  ship,  which 
was  that  of  being  damaged  a  little 
in  the  hull,  but  more  in  the  masts, 
yards,  and  rigging ;  and  concludes, 
— A  line  of  battle  ship,  with  sails 
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bent,  and  topgallant  yards,  across, 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  l’Orient, 
spectator  of  the  operations  of  the 
day,  at  the  entrance  of  it ;  but  the 
wind  did  not  serve  till  night  for 
her  coming  to  the  support  of  her 
friends :  every  assistance,  however, 
was  afforded  them  of  boats,  men, 
&c.  from  the  port,  directed,  as  I 
apprehend,  by  the  admiral  in  per¬ 
son.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  Hotham,  Capt. 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale, 
Bart.  &c. 

A  list  of  hilled  and  mounded  on 
hoard  his  Majesty’s  ship,  North¬ 
umberland,  on  the  22d  day  of 
May. 

Killed — 1  seaman  and  1  private 
marine. 

Wounded— -1  officer,  3  petty 
officers,  19  seamen,  and  5  private 
marines  ;  of  whom  4  are  danger¬ 
ously,  10  severely,  and  14  slightly. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
Thursday,  June  18,  1812. 

D owning-street,  June  17. 
Major  Currie,  aide-de-camp  to 
lieutenant-general  sir  Rowland 
Hill,  arrived  this  evening  at  lord 
Bathurst’s  office  with  a  dispatch, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract,  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Liverpool  by  general  the  earl  of 
Wellington,  dated  Fuente  Guinal- 
do,  May  28,  1812 

When  I  found  that  the  enemy 
had  retired  from  this  frontier,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  I  directed  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  sir  Rowland  Hill 
to  carry  into  execution  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  enemy’s  posts  and 
establishments  at  the  passage  of 
the  Tagus  at  Almaraz. 


Owing  to  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  this  expedition,  lieut.- 
general  sir  Rowland  Hill  could 
not  begin  his  march,  with  part  of 
the  2d  division  of  infantry,  till  the 
12th  inst.  and  he  attained  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  expedition  on  the  19th, 
by  taking  by  storm  Forts  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Ragusa,  and  the  t£tes- 
du-pont,  and  other  works,  by 
which  the  enemy’s  bridge  was 
guarded,  by  destroying  those  forts 
and  works,  and  the  enemy’s  bridge 
and  establishments,  and  by  taking 
their  magazines,  and  259  prison¬ 
ers,  and  1 8  pieces  of  cannon. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose 
lieut.-general  sir  Rowland  Hill’s 
report  of  this  brilliant  exploit ; 
and  I  beg  to  draw  your  lordship’s 
attention  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  as  well 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  as 
from  the  works  which  the  enemy 
had  constructed,  and  to  the  ability 
and  the  characteristic  qualities 
displayed  by  lieut.-general  sir 
Rowland  Hill  in  persevering  in  the 
line,  and  confining  himself  to  the 
objects,  chalked  out  by  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  notwithstanding  the  various 
obstacles  opposed  to  his  progress. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  lieut.- 
general  sir  Rowland  Hill’s  report, 
of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
troops  under  his  command,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  express  my  concurrence 
in  all  he  says  in  their  praise.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  brave 
officers  and  troops  who  took  by 
storm,  without  the  assistance  of 
cannon,  such  works  as  the  enemy’s 
forts  on  both  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
fully  garrisoned,  in  good  order, 
and  defended  by  1 8  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery. 

Your  lordship  is  aware,  that  the 
road  of  Almaraz  affords  the  only 
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good  military  communication 
across  the  Tagus,  and  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  Guadiana,  below  To¬ 
ledo.  All  the  permanent  bridges 
below  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo, 
have  been  destroyed  during  the 
war,  by  one  or  other  of  the  belli¬ 
gerents,  and  the  enemy  have  found 
it  impossible  to  repair  them. 
Their  bridge,  which  lieut. -general 
sir  Rowland  Hill  has  destroyed, 
was  one  of  boats,  and  I  doubt 
their  having  the  means  of  replac¬ 
ing  it.  The  communications  from 
the  bridges  of  Arzobispo  and  Ta- 
lavera  to  the  Guadiana,  are  very 
difficult,  and  cannot  be  deemed 
military  communications  for  a 
large  army.  The  result,  then,  of 
lieut.-general  Hill’s  expedition,  has 
been  to  cut  off  the  shortest  and 
best  communication  between  the 
armies  of  the  south  and  of  Por¬ 
tugal. 

Nearly  about  the  time  that  the 
enemy’s  troops,  reported  in  my 
last  dispatch  to  have  moved  into 
the  Condalo  de  Niebla,  marched 
from  Seville,  it  is  reported  that 
another  considerable  detachment 
under  marshal  Soult  went  towards 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  it  was 
expected  that  another  attack  was 
to  be  made  upon  Tariffa. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the 
enemy  received  early  intelligence 
of  sir  Rowland  Hill’s  march.  The 
troops  under  the  command  of 
general  Drouet  made  a  movement 
to  their  left,  and  arrived  upon  the 
Guadiana  at  Medellin  on  the  7th 
instant;  and  on  the  18th  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  the  same  general, 
drove  in,  as  far  as  Ribera,  the 
picquets  of  lieutenant-general  sir 
William  Erskine’s  division  of  ca¬ 
valry,  which  had  remained  in 


lower  Estremadura  with  a  part  of 
the  2d  division  of  infantry,  and 
lieut.-general  Hamilton’s  division 
of  infantry.  Marshal  Soult  like¬ 
wise  moved  from  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz  towards  Cordova  ;  and  the 
troops  which  had  marched  from 
Seville  into  the  Condado  de  Nie¬ 
bla,  returned  to  Seville  nearly 
about  the  same  time ;  but  lieut.- 
general  sir  Rowland  Hill  had  at¬ 
tained  his  object  on  the  19th,  and 
had  returned  to  Truxillo,  and  was 
beyond  all  risk  of  being  attacked 
by  a  superior  force  on  the  21st. 
The  enemy’s  troops  had  retired 
into  Cordova. 

Since  the  accounts  have  been 
received  of  lieutenant-general  sir 
Rowland  Hill’s  expedition,  the 
enemy’s  troops  have  likewise  been 
put  in  motion  in  Old  and  New 
Castile  ;  the  first  division,  under 
general  Foy,  and  a  division  of  the 
army  of  the  centre  under  general 
D’Armagnac,  crossed  the  Tagus, 
by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  on  the 
21st,  and  have  moved  by  the  road 
of  Deleytosa,  to  relieve  or  with¬ 
draw  the  post  which  still  remained 
in  the  tower  of  Mirabete. 

The  whole  of  the  army  of  Por¬ 
tugal  have  likewise  made  a  move¬ 
ment  to  their  left ;  the  2d  division 
being  on  the  Tagus,  and  marshal 
Marmont’s  head  quarters  have 
been  removed  from  Salamanca  to 
Fontieros. 

By  a  letter  from  sir  Howard 
Douglas,  of  the  24th  instant,  I 
learn,  that  the  troops  under  gene¬ 
ral  Bonnet,  after  having  made  two 
plundering  excursions  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Gallicia,  had  again  en¬ 
tered  the  Asturias,  and  were  on 
the  17th  in  possession  of  Oviedo, 
Gijon,  and  Grado. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops 
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under  general  Mendizabel,  are  in 
possession  of  the  town  of  Burgos, 
the  enemy  still  keeping  the  castle ; 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
boldness  and  activity  of  the  chiefs 
of  Guerillas  are  increasing ;  and 
their  operations  against  the  enemy 
are  becoming  daily  more  impor¬ 
tant. 

I  forward  this  dispatch  by  ma¬ 
jor  Currie,  aide-de-camp  to  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  sir  Rowland  Hill, 
whom  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  your  lordship’s  notice  and  pro¬ 
tection. 

Truxillo ,  May  21,  1812. 

My  lord  ; — I  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  acquaint  your  lordship, 
that  your  instructions  relative  to 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
enemy’s  works  at  Almaraz  have 
been  most  fully  carried  into  effect 
by  a  detachment  of  troops  under 
my  orders,  which  marched  from 
Almandralejo  on  the  12th  instant. 

The  bridge  was,  as  your  lord- 
ship  knows,  protected  by  strong 
works  thrown  up  by  the  French  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  further 
covered  on  the  southern  side  by 
the  castle  and  redoubts  of  Mira- 
bete  about  a  league  off,  command¬ 
ing  the  pass  of  that  name,  through 
which  runs  the  road  to  Madrid, 
being  the  only  one  passable  for 
carriages  of  any  description  by 
which  the  bridge  can  be  ap¬ 
proached. 

The  works  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  were  a  tete-du-pont,  built 
of  masonry,  and  strongly  entrench¬ 
ed  ;  and  on  the  high  ground  above 
it,  a  large  and  well-constructed 
fort,  called  Napoleon,  with  an  in¬ 
terior  entrenchment,  and  loop- 
holed  tower  in  its  centre  :  this  fort 
contained  nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  a  garrison  of  between  four 


and  five  hundred  men.  There 
being  also  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  on  a  height  immediately 
above  the  bridge,  a  Very  complete 
fort  recently  constructed,  which 
flanked,  and  added  much  to  its 
defence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
the  troops  reached  Jareicejo,  and 
the  same  evening  marched  in  three 
columns ;  the  left  column,  com¬ 
manded  by  lieut.-gen.  Chowne 
(28th  and  34th  regiments  under 
col.  Wilson,  and  the  6th  Portu¬ 
guese  Ca9adores),  towards  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Mirabete  ;  the  right  column, 
under  maj.-gen.  Howard  (50th?, 
71sf,  and  92nd  regiments),  which 
I  accompanied  myself  to  a  pass  in 
the  mountains,  through  which  a 
most  difficult  and  circuitous  foot¬ 
path  leads  by  the  village  of  Ro- 
mangordo  to  the  bridge  ;  the  cen¬ 
tre  column,  under  major-general 
.  Long  (6th  and  18th  Portuguese 
infantry,  under  colonel  Ashworth; 
and  13th  light  dragoons,  with  the 
artillery),  advanced  upon  the  high 
road  to  the  pass  of  Mirabete. 

The  two  flank  columns  were 
provided  with  ladders,  and  it  was 
intended  that  ei  ther  of  them  should 
proceed  to  escalade  the  forts 
against  which  they  were  directed, 
had  circumstances  proved  favour¬ 
able  ;  the  difficulties,  however, 
which  each  had  to  encounter  on 
its  march  were  such,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  reach  their 
respective  points  before  day¬ 
break ;  I  judged  it  best,  there¬ 
fore,  as  there  was  no  longer  a 
possibility  of  surprise,  to  defer  the 
attack  uiftil  we  should  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  works  ;  and  the 
troops  bivouacked  on  the  Leina. 

I  determined  on  endeavouring 
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to  penetrate  to  the  bridge  by  the 
mountain  path  leading  through  the 
village  of  Romangordo,  although, 
by  that  means,  I  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  use  of  my  artillery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  J  8th,  I 
moved  with  major-general  Hpw- 
ard’s  brigade,  and  the  6  th  Portu¬ 
guese  regiment,  provided  with  scal¬ 
ing  ladders,  &c.  for  the  operation. 
Although  the  distance  marched  did 
not  exceed  five  or  six  miles,  the 
difficulties  of  the  road  were  such, 
that  with  the  united  exertions  of 
officers  and  men,  the  column  could 
not  be  formed  for  the  attack  before 
daylight.  Confiding,  however,  in 
the  valour  of  the  troops,  I  ordered 
fhe  immediate  assault  of  Fort  Na¬ 
poleon.  My  confidence  was  fully 
justified  by  the  event. 

The  1st  battalion  of  the  50th, 
and  one  wing  of  the  71st  regiment, 
regardless  of  the  enemy’s  artil¬ 
lery  and  musketry,  escaladed  the 
work  in  three  places,  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  The  enemy  seemed  at 
first  determined,  and  his  fire  was 
destructive  ;  but  the  ardour  of  our 
troops  was  irresistible,  and  the 
garrison  was  driven  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  through  the  several 
entrenchments  of  the  t&te-du-pont, 
across  the  bridge,  which  having 
been  cut  by  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  many  leaped 
into  the  river,  and  thus  perished. 

The  impression  made  upon  the 
enemy’s  troops  was  such,  that  the 
panic  soon  communicated  itself  to 
those  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Port  Ragusa  was  in¬ 
stantly  abandoned,  the  garrison 
flying  in  the  greatest  confusion 
towards  Naval  Moral. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the 
conduct  of  the  50th  and  71st  regi¬ 
ments,  to  whom  the  assault  fell. 
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The  cool  and  steady  manner  in 
which  they  formed  and  advanced, 
and  the  intrepidity  with  which 
they  mounted  the  ladders,  and 
carried  the  place,  was  worthy  of 
those  distinguished  corps,  and  the 
officers  who  led  them. 

Could  the  attack  have  been 
made  before  day,  the  92nd  regi¬ 
ment,  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Cameron,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  71st  regiment,  under  the  hon. 
lieut.-col.  Cadogan,  were  to  have 
escaladed  the  tete-du-pont,  and 
effected  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
attack  was  made  on  Fort  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  impossibility  of  ad¬ 
vancing  deprived  them  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  the  share  which  they 
had  in  the  operation,  and  the  zeal 
which  they  displayed,  entitles  them 
to  my  warmest  commendation; 
and  I  cannot  avoid  to  mention  the 
steadiness  and  good  discipline  of 
the  6  th  Portuguese  infantry,  and 
two  companies  of  the  60  th  regi¬ 
ment,  under  colonel  Ashworth, 
which  formed  the  reserve  to  this 
attack. 

Our  operations  in  this  quarter 
were  much  favoured  by  a  diversion) 
made  by  lieut.-general  Chowne, 
with  the  troops  under  his  orders, 
against  the  castle  of  Mirabete, 
which  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
enemy  to  believe  that  we  should 
not  attack  the  forts  near  the 
bridge,  until  we  had  forced  the 
pass,  and  thus  have  made  way 
for  our  artillery.  The  lieutenant- 
general  conducted  this  operation, 
as  well  as  his  former  advance, 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  I  re¬ 
gret  much  that  the  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  of  Mirabete  should  have  pre¬ 
vented  my  allowing  the  gallant 
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corps  under  his  orders  to  follow 
up  an  operation  which  they  had 
commenced  with  so  much  spirit, 
and  were  so  anxious  to  complete. 

Your  lordship  will  observe, 
from  the  return  of  ordnance  and 
stores  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
inclose,  that  Almaraz  had  been 
considered  by  the  enemy  in  the 
light  of  a  most  important  station  ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  state,  that  its 
destruction  has  been  most  com¬ 
plete.  The  towers  of  masonry 
which  were  in  Forts  Napoleon  and 
Ragusa  have  been  entirely  levell¬ 
ed  ;  the  ramparts  of  both  in  great 
measure  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  the  bridge,  together 
with  the  work-shops,  magazines, 
and  every  piece  of  timber  which 
could  be  found,  entirely  destroyed. 

A  colour  belonging  to  the  4th 
battalion  of  the  Corps  Etranger 
was  taken  by  the  71st  regiment, 
and  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
forwarding  it  to  your  lordship. 

Our  loss  has  not  been  severe, 
considering  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  attack  was  made. 

1  inclose  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Captain  Chandler,  of 
the  50th  regiment  (the  only  officer 
killed  in  the  assault)  has,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  left  a  large  family  to 
deplore  his  loss.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  mount  the  ladder,  and 
fell  upon  the  parapet,  after  giving 
a  distinguished  example  to  his 
men. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  Hill,  lieut.  -gen. 

I  inclose  a  return  of  prisoners, 
in  number  259,  including  the  go¬ 
vernor,  one  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
15  officers.  I  also  transmit  a  re¬ 
turn  of  provisions  in  the  forts  near 


the  bridge,  taken  from  one  signed 
by  the  chief  of  the  French  com¬ 
missariat  on  the  18  th  of  May. 

Return  of  hilled  and  mounded  of 
the  army  under  the  command  of 
his  excellency  general  the  earl 
of  Wellington ,  K.  B.  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  lieutenant- 
general  sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.  B. 
at  the  storm  and  capture  of  Fort 
Napoleon,  and  the  enemy* s  other 
works,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Almaraz,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19 th  of  May,  1812. 

Total  British  loss — 1  captain,  1 
lieutenant,  1  serjeant,  80  rank 
and  file,  killed ;  2  captains,  6 
lieutenants,  4  ensigns,  10  ser- 
jeants,  1  drummer,  117  rank  and 
file,  wounded. 

Total  Portuguese  loss — 1  en¬ 
sign,  3  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

General  Total — 1  captain,  1 
lieutenant,  1  serjeant,  30  rank  and 
file,  killed  ;  2  captains,  6  lieu¬ 
tenants,  5  ensigns,  10  serjeants, 

1  drummer,  120  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 


From  the  London  Gazette,  Saturday, 
July  18. 

Admiralty  Office,  July  18. 

[Transmitted  by  vice-admiral 
Saumarez.] 

His  Majesty* s  ship,  Dictator, 
in  the  Sleeve,  July  7. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  yesterday  evening, 
being  off  Mardoe  with  the  brigs 
named  in  the  margin,*  the  mast¬ 
heads  of  the  enemy’s  squadron 
were  seen  over  the  rocks  ;  and 
captain  Robilliard,  of  the  Podar- 
gus,  in  the  most  handsome  man- 


Pudargus,  Calypso,  Flamer  gun-brig. 
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ner  volunteered  to  lead  the  squa¬ 
dron  in  to  attack  them,  he  having 
a  man  on  board  acquainted  with 
the  place ;  and  as  neither  the  mas¬ 
ters  nor  the  pilots  of  either  of  the 
ships  conceived  themselves  equal 
to  the  charge,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  his  kind  offer,  well-know¬ 
ing  that  the  British  flag  would 
meet  with  nothing  but  honour  in 
such  hands.  In  the  entrance  of 
the  passage  the  Podargus  unfor¬ 
tunately  took  the  ground ;  by 
which  circumstance  I  was  depriv¬ 
ed  of  the  valuable  and  gallant 
services  of  her  commander  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  obliged  to  leave 
the  Flamer  to  her  assistance  ;  but 
in  captain  Weir,  of  the  Calypso, 
I  found  every  thing  that  could  be 
wished  for,  which,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  made  up  for  the  loss  which 
I  had  sustained  in  the  Podargus 
and  Flamer.  By  this  time,  half¬ 
past  seven  p.  m.  we  had  arrived 
within  one  mile  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  running  inside  the  rocks 
under  a  press  of  sale  ;  the  Ca¬ 
lypso,  which  had  also  grounded 
for  a  short  time,  was  now  leading 
us  through  the  passage,  and  both 
she  and  ourselves  engaged  with 
the  squadron  and  numerous  gun¬ 
boats.  However,  at  half-past  nine, 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  after  sail¬ 
ing  12  miles  through  a  passage 
in  some  places  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  our  studding 
sail  booms  being  out,  of  running 
the  Dictator’s  bow  upon  the  land 
with  her  broadside  towards  the 
enemy  (within  hail)  as  per  mar¬ 
gin,  f  who  wfere  anchored  wTith 
springs  on  their  cables,  close  toge¬ 
ther,  and  supported  by  gun-boats, 


in  the  small  creek  of  Lyngoe,  the 
Calypso  most  nobly  following  us 
up.  In  half  an  hour  the  frigate 
was  literally  battered  to  atoms,  and 
the  flames  bursting  forth  from  her 
hatchways ;  the  brigs  had  also 
struck  ;  and  most  of  the  gun-boats 
were  completely  beaten,  and  some 
sunk.  The  action  had  scarcely 
ceased,  and  the  ship  afloat,  than 
we  found  ourselves  again  attacked 
by  the  gun-boats  which  had  re¬ 
treated  on  seeing  the  fate  of  their 
squadron,  and  were  again  collect¬ 
ing  from  all  quarters  ;  but  captain 
Weir,  of  the  Calypso,  having  taken 
a  most  advantageous  position,  en¬ 
gaged  them  with  the  greatest 
gallantry  and  effect ;  indeed,  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  express  my  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  prompt  exertion  of 
this  gallant  and  meritorious  officer. 
The  Podargus  and  Flamer  in  the 
mean  time  were  warmly  engaged 
with  numerous  batteries  and  gun¬ 
boats,  both  brigs  being  aground  ; 
but  by  the  uncommon  exertion 
and  extreme  gallantry  of  captain 
Robilliard,  and  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  brigs,  they  at  last  got 
afloat  very  much  cut  up :  on 
this  occasion,  lieutenant  England 
particularly  distinguished  himself. 
At  three  a.  m.  having  got  the 
Dictator,  Calypso,  and  prize  brigs 
in  the  fair  way,  we  attempted  to 
get  out  through  the  passages, 
when  we  were  assailed  by  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  gun-boats  from  behind  the 
rocks,  so  situated  that  not  a  gun 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  them 
from  either  vessel ;  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  both  prize  brigs  grounded, 
and  notwithstanding  every  exer¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  lieutenant 
James  Wilkie,  of  this  ship,  in  the 
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Laaland,  who  had  extinguished  a 
fire  on  board  her  which  was  burn¬ 
ing  with  great  fury,  and  lieutenant 
Hooper,  of  the  Calypso,  in  the 
Kiel,  we  had  to  abandon  them 
complete  wrecks,  humanity  for¬ 
bidding  our  setting  them  on  fire, 
owing  to  the  number  of  wounded 
men  they  had  on  board. 

Inclosed  I  have  tlie  honour  to 
transmit  a  list  of  the  killed,  &c.  ; 
although  I  cannot  help  deploring 
the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men,  it 
is  much  less  than  could  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected.  The  Danes  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  have  lost  about 
three  hundred  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  ;  I  rather  suspect  five.  Our 
ships  have  suffered  extremely  in 
their  hulls,  masts,  and  rigging. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  , 
(Signed)  J.  P.  Stewart, 

Captain. 

To  sir  Jas.  Saumarez,  bart.  K.B. 

vice-admiral  and  commander- 
:  in-chief,  &c. 

Statement  of  the  enemy’s  force. 

Nayaden,  of  38  guns,  mounting 
50  long  2 4 -pounders  on  the  main 
deck,  and  300  men. 

Laaland,  of  20  guns,  long  18- 
pounders,  and  125  men. 

Samsoe,  of  18  guns,  long  18- 
pounders,  and  125  men. 

Kiel,  of  18  guns,  long  18- 
pounders,  and  125  men. 

25  gun-boats,  carrying  each  2 
long  18  or  24  pounders,  and  from 
50  to  60  men. 

Return  of  killed,  mounded ,  and 
missing  on  hoard  his  majesty’s 
ships  Dictator ,  Podargus ,  Ca¬ 
lypso,  and  Flamer . 

Dictator— 5  killed ;  16  severely, 

8  slightly,  wounded. 


Podargus — 4  severely,  5  slight¬ 
ly,  wounded. 

Calypso — 3  killed  ;  1  severely 
wounded  ;  2  missing. 

Flamer — 1  killed  ;  1  severely 
wounded. 

Total — 9  killed ;  26  severely, 
1 3  slightly  wounded  ;  2  missing. 

J.  P.  Stewart,  Capt. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
Sunday,  August  1  Oth.r 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

D owning-street,  Aug.  1 6tk. 

Lord  Clinton,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  earl  of  Wellington,  arrived 
this  morning  at  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  dispatches,  addressed 
by  his  lordship  to  earl  Bathurst, 
dated  the  21st,  24th,  and  28th  ult. 
of  which  the  following  are  ex¬ 
tracts  : — 

Cahrerizos ,  near  Salamanca , 
July  21  st,  1812. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  and 
16th  the  enemy  moved  all  then- 
troops  to  the  right  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Douro,  and  their  army 
was  concentrated  between  Toro 
and  San  Roman. 

A  considerable  body  passed  the 
Douro  at  Toro,  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  ;  and  I  moved  the  allied 
army  to  their  left  on  that  night, 
with  an  intention  to  concentrate 
on  the  Guarena. 

It  was  totally  out  of  my  power 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pass¬ 
ing  the  Douro  at  any  point  at 
which  he  might  think  it  expedient, 
as  he  had  in  his  possession  all  the 
bridges  over  that  river,  and  many 
of  the  fords  ;  but  he  recrossed 
that  river  at  Toro,  in  the  night  of 
the  16  th,  moved  his  whole  army 
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to  Tordesillas,  where  he  again 
crossed  the  Douro  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  and  assembled  his 
army  on  that  day  at  La  Nava  del 
Rey,  having  marched  not  less  than 
ten  leagues  in  the  course,  of  the 
17th. 

The  4th  and  light  divisions  of 
infantry,  and  major-general  An¬ 
son’s  brigades  of  cavalry,  had 
marched  to  Castrejon  on  the  night 
of  the  16th,  with  a  view  to  the 
assembly  of  the  army  on  the 
Guarena,  and  were  at  Castrejon 
under  the  orders  of  lieut. -general 
sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  on  the  17th, 
not  having  been  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  in  consequence  of 
my  knowledge  that  the  enemy  had 
not  passed  the  Douro  at  Toro ; 
and  there  was  not  time  to  call 
them  in  between  the  hour  at  which 
I  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
whole  of  the  enemy’s  army  being 
at  La  Nava,  and  daylight  of  the 
morning  of  the  18th.  I  therefore 
took  measures  to  provide  for  their 
retreat  and  junction,  by  moving 
the  5th  division  to  Tordesillas 
de  la  Orden,  and  major-general 
Le  Marchant’s,  major-general  Al- 
ten’s,  and  major-general  Bock’s 
brigades  of  cavalry  to  Alaejos. 

The  enemy  attacked  the  troops 
at  Castrejon,  at  the  dawn  of  day 
of  the  18th,  and  sir  Stapleton 
Cotton  maintained  the  post,  with¬ 
out  suffering  any  loss,  till  the 
cavalry  had  joined  him.  Nearly 
about  the  same  time  the  enemy 
turned  by  Alaejos  the  left  flank 
of  our  position  at  Castrejon. 

The  troops  retired  in  admirable 
order  to  Tordesillas  de  la  Or¬ 
den,  having  the  enemy’s  whole 
army  on  their  flank:  or  in  their 
rear;  and  thence  to  the  Guarena, 


which  river  they  passed  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  ef¬ 
fected  their  junction  with  the 
army. 

The  Guarena,  which  runs  into 
the  Douro,  is  formed  by  foul- 
streams,  which  unite  about  a 
league  below  Canizal,  and  the 
enemy  took  a  strong  position  on 
the  heights  on  the  right  of  that 
river,  and  I  placed  the  5th,  4th, 
and  light  divisions,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  heights,  and  had  directed  the 
remainder  of  the  army  to  cross  the 
Upper  Guarena  at  Vallesa,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy’s  intention  to  turn  our 
right.  ,  ,, 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  how¬ 
ever,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Gua¬ 
rena  at  Garteillo,  below  the.  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  streams,  and  manifested 
an  intention  to  press  upon  our  left, 
and  to  enter  the  valley  of  Canizal. 
Major-general  Alten’s  brigade  of 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  third 
dragoons,  were  already  engaged 
with  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  and  had 
taken,  among  other  prisoners,  the 
French  general  Carrier:  and  I 
desired  the  hon.  lieut. -general 
Cole  to  attack,  with  major-general 
William  Anson’s  and  brigadier- 
general  Harvey’s  brigades  of  in¬ 
fantry  (the  latter  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  colonel  Stubbs),  the 
enemy’s  infantry  which  were  sup¬ 
porting  their  cavalry.  He  imme¬ 
diately  attacked  and  defeated 
them  with  the  27th  and  40th  re¬ 
giments,  which  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  bayonets, .  colonel 
Stubbs’s  Portuguese  brigade  sup¬ 
porting,  and  the  enemy  gave  way ; 
many  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  major-general  Alten’s  brigade 
of  cavalry  having  pursued  the 
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fugitives,  240  prisoners  were 
taken. 

In  these  affairs  lieu  t. -general 
the  honourable  G.  L.  Cole,  major- 
general  V.  Alten,  major-general 
William  Anson,  lieutenant-colonel 
Arentschildt  of  the  1st  hussars, 
and  Hervey  of  the  14th  light  dra¬ 
goons,  lieutenant-colonel  Maclean 
of  the  27th,  and  major  Archdall 
of  the  40th,  lieutenant-colonel 
Anderson,  commanding  the  11th, 
and  major  de  Azeredo,  command¬ 
ing  the  23d  Portuguese  regiment, 
distinguished  themselves. 

The  enemy  did  not  make  any 
further  attempt  on  our  left ;  but 
having  reinforced  their  troops  on 
that  side,  and  withdrawn  those 
which  had  moved  to  their  left,  I 
brought  back  our’s  from  Vallesa. 

On  the  19th  in  the  afternoon 
the  enemy  withdrew  all  the  troops 
from  their  right,  and  marched  to 
their  left  by  Tarragona,  appa¬ 
rently  with  an  intention  of  turn¬ 
ing  our  right.  I  crossed  the  Up¬ 
per  Guarena  at  Vallesa  and  El 
Olmo  with  the  whole  of  the  allied 
army  in  the  course  of  that  evening 
and  night ;  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  the  action,  which 
was  expected  on  the  plain  of  Val¬ 
lesa  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 

But  shortly  after  daylight  the 
enemy  made  another  movement 
in  several  columns  to  his  left 
along  the  heights  of  the  Guarena, 
which  river  he  crossed  below 
Canta  la  Piedra,  and  encamped 
last  night  at  Babilafuente  and 
Villamala ;  and  the  allied  army 
made  a  correspondent  movement 
to  its  right  by  Cantalpino,  and  en¬ 
camped  last  night  at  Cabesa  Vel- 
losa,  the  6th  division,  and  major- 
general  Alten’s  brigade  of  cavalry, 


being  upon  die  Tonnes  at  Aldea 
Lengua. 

During  these  movements  there 
have  been  occasional  cannonades, 
but  without  loss  on  our  side. 

I  have  this  morning  moved  the 
left  of  the  army  to  the  Tormes, 
where  the  whole  are  now  concen¬ 
trated ;  and  I  observe  that  the 
enemy  have  also  moved  towards 
the  same  river,  near  Huerta. 

The  enemy’s  object  hitherto  has 
been,  to  cut  off  my  communication 
with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo. 

The  enemy  abandoned  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  fort  of  Mirabete,  on 
the  Tagus,  on  the  11th  instant; 
and  the  garrison  marched  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  to  form  part  of  the  army  of 
the  centre.  They  were  reduced 
to  five  days’  provision. 

I  inclose  a  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  18th  inst. 

Flores  de  Avila,  July  24. 

My  aid-de-camp,  captain  lord 
Clinton,  will  present  to  your  lord- 
ship  this  account  of  a  victory 
which  the  allied  troops  under  my 
command  gained  in  a  general  ac¬ 
tion  fought  near  Salamanca  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  instant,  which 
I  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  delaying  to  send  till  now,  hav¬ 
ing  been  engaged  ever  since  the 
action  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  flying  troops. 

In  my  letter  of  the  21st  I  in¬ 
formed  your  lordship,  that  both- 
armies  were  near  the  Tormes; 
and  the  enemy  crossed  that  river 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  , 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  fords 
between  Alba  de  Tormes  and. 
Huerta,  and  moved  by  their  left 
towards  the  roads  leading  to  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo. 
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The  allied  army,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  third  division,  and 
general  D’Urban’s  cavalry,  like¬ 
wise  crossed  the  Tormes  in  the 
evening  by  the  bridge  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  and  the  fords  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  I  placed  the  troops 
in  a  position  of  which  the  right 
was  upon  one  of  the  two  heights 
called  Des  Arapiles,  and  the  left 
on  the  Tormes  below  the  ford  of 
Santa  Martha. 

The  third  division  and  briga¬ 
dier  general  D’Urban’s  cavalry 
were  left  at  Cabrerizes,  on  the 
right  of  the  Tormes,  as  the  enemy 
had  still  a  large  corps  on  the 
heights  above  Babilafuente,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river ;  and  I 
considered  it  not  improbable,  that 
finding  our  army  prepared  for 
them  in  the  morning,  on  the  left 
of  the  T  ormes,  they  would  alter 
their  plan  and  manoeuvre  by  the 
other  bank. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  of 
the  21st,  I  received  intelligence, 
of  the  truth  of  which  I  could  not 
doubt,  that  general  Chauvel  had 
arrived  at  Polios  on  the  20th,  with 
the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  to  join  mar¬ 
shal  Marmont ;  and  I  was  quite 
certain  that  these  troops  would 
join  him  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  at 
the  latest. 

During  the  night  of  the  21st, 
the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of 
the  village  of  Calvarasa  de  Ariba 
and  of  the  height  near  it,  called 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena,  our 
cavalry  being  in  possession  of 
Calvarassa  de  Abaxo  ;  and  shortly 
alter  daylight  detachments  from 
both  armies  attempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  more  distant 
from  our  right  of  the  two  hills 
called  Dos  Arapiles. 


The  enemy,  however,  succeed¬ 
ed  ;  their  detachment  being  the 
strongest,  and  having  been  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  woods  nearer  the 
hill  than  we  were,  by  which  suc¬ 
cess  they  strengthened  materially 
their  own  position^  and  had  in 
their  power  increased  means  of 
annoying  our’s. 

In  the  morning,  the  light  troops 
of  the  7th  division,  and  the  4th 
Ca^adores  belonging  to  general 
Pack  s  brigade,  were  engaged  with 
the  enemy  on  the  height  called 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena;  on 
which  height  they  maintained 
themselves  with  the  enemy 
throughout  the  day.  The  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  enemy,  however,  of 
the  more  distant  of  the  Arapiles, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
extend  the  right  of  the  army  in 
potence  to  the  heights  behind  the 
village  of  Arapiles,  and  to  occupy 
that  village  with  light  infantry  ; 
and  here  I  placed  the  4th  division 
under  the  command  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  lieut.-general  Cole ;  and 
although,  from  the  variety  of  the 
enemy’s  movements,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  form  a  satisfactory  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  intentions,  I  consider¬ 
ed  that,  upon  the  whole,  his  objects 
were  upon  the  left  of  the  Tormes. 

I  therefore  ordered  the  honourable 
major-general  Pakenham,  who 
commanded  the  3rd  division  in  the 
absence  of  lieut.-general  Pioton, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  to  move 
across  the  Tormes  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  including 
brigadier  general  D’Urban’s  ca- 
valry,  and  to  place  himself  behind 
Aldea  Tejada.  Brigadier-general 
Bradford’s  brigade  of  Portuguese 
infantry,  and  Don  Carlos  D’Espa- 
na’s  infantry,  having  been  moved 
up:  likewise  to  the  neighbourhood 
*M 
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of  Las  lor  res,  between  the  3rd 
and  4th  division. 

After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and 
movements,  the  enemy  appears  to 
have  determined  upon  his  plan 
about  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  can¬ 
nonade^  which,  however,  did  us 
but  very  little  damage,  he  extend¬ 
ed  his  left,  and  moved  forward  his 
troops,  apparently  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  embrace,  by  the  position  of 
his  troops,  and  by  his  fire,  our  post 
on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles  which 
we  possessed,  and  from  thence  to 
attack  and  break  our  line  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  to  render  difficult  any 
movement  of  our’s  to  our  right. 

The  extension  of  his  line  to  his 
i  left,  however,  and  its  advance  upon 
our  right,  notwithstanding  that  his 
troops  still  occupied  very  strong 
ground,  and  his  position  was  well 
defended  by  cannon*  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  him,  for 
-  which  I  had  long  been  anxious. 
I  reinforced  our  right  with  the 
5th  division  under  lieut.  -general 

<  Leith,  which  1  placed  behind  the 
•village  of  Arapiles,  on  the  right 

of  the  4th  division  ;  and  with  the 
•6th  and  7th  divisions  in  reserve  ; 

•  and  as  soon  as  these  troops  had 
taken  their  stations,  I  ordered  the 

•  honourable  major-general  Paken- 
'  ham  to  move  forward  with  the 

3rd  division,  and  general  D’Ur- 

<  ban’s  cavalry,  and  two  squadrons 
of  the  1 4th  light  dragoons  under 
lieut. -colonel  Hervey,  in  four  co¬ 
lumns,  to  turn  the  enemy’s  left 
on  the  heights  ;  while  brigadier- 
general  Bradford’s  brigade,  the 
5th  division,  under  lieut. -general 
Leith,  the  4th  division,  under  the 
bon.  lieut. -general  Cole,  and  the 
cavalry,  under  lieut.-general  sir 

••  Stapleton  Cotton,  should  attack 


them  in  front,  supported  in  reserve 
by  the  6th  division,  tinder  major- 
general  Clinton,  the  7th  division, 
under  major-general  Hope,  and 
Don  Carlos  DEspana’s  Spanish 
division,  and  brigadier-gen.  Pack, 
should  support  the  left  of  the  4th 
division,  by  attacking  that  of  the 
Dos  Arapiles,  which  the  enemy 
held.  The  1st  and  light  divisions 
occupied  the  ground  on  the  left, 
and  were  in  reserve. 

The  attack  upon  the  enemy’s 
left  was  made  in  the  manner  above 
described,  and  completely  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Major-general  the  bon. 
Edward  Pakenham  formed  the 
3rd  division  across  the  enemy’s 
flank,  and  overthrew  every  thing 
opposed  to  him.  These  troops 
were  supported  in  the  most  gal¬ 
lant  style  by  the  Portuguese 
cavalry  under  brigadier-general 
D’Urban;  and  lieut.-eol.  Hervey’s 
squadrons  of  the  14th,  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  defeated  every  attempt 
made  by  the  enemy  on  the  flank 
of  the  3rd  division. 

Brigadier-gen.  Bradford’s  bri¬ 
gade,  the  5  th  and  4th  divisions, 
and  the  cavalry  under  lieutenant- 
general  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy  in  front,  and 
drove  his  troops  before  them,  from 
one  height  to  another,  bringing 
forward  their  right,  so  as  to  ac¬ 
quire  strength  upon  the  enemy’s 
flank,  in  proportion  to  the  advance. 
Brigadier-general  Pack  made  a 
very  gallant  attack  upon  the  Ara¬ 
piles,  in  which,  however,  he  did 
mot  succeed,  excepting  in  divert¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  enemy’s 
corps  placed  upon  it,  from  the 
troops  under  the  command  of 
lieut. -gen.  Cole,  in  his  advance. 

The  cavalry  under  lieutenant- 
general  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  made 
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a  most  gallant  and  successful 
charge  against  a  body  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  infantry,  which  they  over¬ 
threw  and  cut  to  pieces.  In  this 
charge  major-general  Le  Mar- 
chant  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade  ;  and  I  have  to  regret  the 
loss  of  a  most  noble  officer. 

After  the  crest  of  the  height  was 
carried,  one  division  of  the  enemy’s 
infantry  made  a  stand  against  the 
4th  division,  which,  after  a  severe 
contest,  was  obliged  to  give  way, 
in  consequence  of  the  enemy  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  some  troops  on  the  left 
of  the  4th  division,  after  the  failure 
of  brigadier-general  Pack’s  attack 
upon  the  Arapiles,  and  the  bon. 
lieut. -general  Cole  having  been 
wounded. 

Marshal  sir  William  Beresford, 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot, 
directed  brigadier-general  Spry’s 
brigade  of  the  5th  division,  which 
was  in  the  second  line,  to  change 
its  front,  and  to  bring  its  fire  on 
the  flank  of  the  enemy’s  division  ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  while 
engaged  in  this  service,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  a  wound,  which  I  am  apprehen¬ 
sive  will  deprive  me  of  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel  and  assistance  for 
sometime.  Nearly  about  the  same 
time,  lieut.-general  Leith  received 
a  wound,  which  unfortunately 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  field.  I 
ordered  up  the  6th  division  under 
major-general  Clinton,  to  relieve 
the  4th,  and  the  battle  was  soon 
restored  to  its  former  success. 

The  enemy’s  right,  however,  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  troops  which  had 
fled  from  his  left,  and  by  those 
which  had  now  retired  from  the 
Arapiles,  still  continued  to  resist; 
and  I  ordered  the  1st  and  light 
divisions,  and  colonel  Stubb’s  Por¬ 
tuguese  brigade  of  the  4th  division, 


which  was  re-formed,  and  major* 
general  William  Anson’s  brigade, 
likewise  of  the  4th  division,  to 
turn  the  right,  while  the  6th  divi¬ 
sion,  supported  by  the  3rd  and 
5  th,  attacked  the  front.  It  was 
dark  before  this  point  was  carried 
by  the  6th  division,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  fled  through  the  woods  to¬ 
wards  the  Tormes.  I  pursued 
them  with  the  1st  and  light 
divisions,  and  major-general  Wil¬ 
liam  Anson’s  brigade  of  the  4th 
division,  and  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry  under  lieut.-general  sir 
Stapleton  Cotton,  as  long  as  we 
could  find  any  of  them  together, 
directing  our  march  upon  Huerta 
and  the  fords  of  the  Tormes,  by 
which  the  enemy  had  passed  on 
their  advance ;  but  the  darkness 
of  the  night  was  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  enemy,  many  of 
whom  escaped  under  its  cover, 
who  must  otherwise  have  been  in 
our  hands. 

I  am  sorry  to  report,  that  owing 
to  this  same  cause,  lieut.-general 
sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  wounded  by  one  of  our  own 
cen tries,  after  he  had  halted. 

We  renewed  the  pursuit  at 
break  of  day  in  the  morning,  with 
the  same  troops,  and  major-gen. 
Bock’s  and  major-general  Anson’s 
brigades  of  cavalry,  which  joined 
during  the  night;  and  having 
crossed  the  Tormes,  we  came  up 
with  the  enemy’s  rear-guard  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  near  La 
Serna ;  they  were  immediately  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  two  brigades  of 
dragoons,  and  the  cavalry  fled, 
leaving  the  infantry  to  their  fate* 

I  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
gallant  charge  than  was  made  on 
the  enemy’s  infantry  by  the  heavy 
brigade  of  the  king’s  German  le- 
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gion,  under  major-general  Bock, 
which  was  completely  successful, 
and  the  whole  body  of  infantry, 
consisting  of  three  battalions  of 
the  enemy’s  1st  division,  were 
made  prisoners. 

The  pursuit  was  afterwards 
continued  as  far  as  Penaranda  last 
night ;  and  our  troops  are  still 
following  the  flying  enemy.  Their 
head-quarters  were  in  this  town, 
not  less  than  ten  leagues  from  the 
field  of  battle,  for  a  few  hours  last 
night ;  and  they  are  now  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  on  the  road 
towards  Valladolid  by  Arevalo. 
They  were  joined  yesterday  on 
their  retreat  by  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  of  the  army  of  the  North, 
which  have  arrived  at  too  late  a 
period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  of 
much  use  to  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  con¬ 
jecture  of  the  amount  of  the 
enemy’s  loss  in  this  action;  but 
from  all  reports  it  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  we  have  taken  from 
them  1 1  pieces  of  cannon,  several 
ammunition  waggons,  2  eagles, 
and  6  colours  ;  and  I  general,  3 
colonels,  3 lieutenant-colonels,!  30 
officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  be¬ 
tween  6  and  7  thousand  soldiers 
are  prisoners  ;  and  our1  detach¬ 
ments  are  sending  in  more  every 
moment.  The  number  of  dead 
on  the  field  is  very  large. 

I  am  informed  that  marshal 
Marmont  is  badly  wounded,  and 
has  lost  one  of  his  arms  ;  and 
that  4  general  officers  have  been 
killed,  and  several  wounded. 

Such  an  advantage  could  not 
have  been  acquired  without  mate¬ 
rial  loss  on  our  side  ;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  not  been  of  a  magnitude 
to  distress  the  army  or  to  cripple 
its  operations. 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  report-* 
ing  to  your  lordship,  that,  through¬ 
out  this  trying  day,  of  which  I 
have  related  the  events,  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  general  officers 
and  troops. 

The  relation  which  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  of  its  events  will  give  a  ge¬ 
neral  idea  of  the  share  which  each 
individual  had  in  them ;  and  I  can¬ 
not  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  in  his 
station. 

I  have  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Mariscal  Del  Campo  Don  Carlos 
d’Espagna,  and  of  brigadier  Don 
Julian  Sanchez,  and  with  that  of 
the  troops  under  their  command 
respectively;  and  with  that  of  the 
Mariscal  del  Campo  Don  Miguel 
Alava,  and  of  brigadier  Don 
Joseph  O’Lawler,  employed  with 
this  army  by  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  from  whom,  and  from  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  people  in 
general,  I  received  every  assist¬ 
ance  I  could  expect. 

Captain  lord  Clinton  will  have 
the  honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of 
bis  royal  highness  the  prince  re¬ 
gent,  the  eagles  and  colours  taken 
from  the  enemy  in  this  action. 

I  inclose  a  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded. 

Abstract  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  of  the  allied  army,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  general  the 
carl  of  Wellington ,  in  the  battle 
fought  near  Salamanca ,  on  the 


22 d  day  of  July , 

1812. 

Killed.  Wounded. 

Missing. 

British  388 

2714 

74 

Portuguese  304 

1552 

182 

Spanish  2 

4 

Total  694  ' 

4270 

256 
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London  Gazette  Extraordinary , 
Friday ,  Sept.  4. 

Downing-street,  Sept.  4. 

Major  Burgh,  aid-de-camp  to 
the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  has 
this  day  arrived  at  lord  Bathurst’s 
office  with  dispatches  addressed  to 
his  lordship  by  lord  Wellington, 
dated  Madrid,  the  13th  and  15th 
ultimo,  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts : — 

Madrid ,  August  13. 

Having  found  that  the  army 
under  marshal  Marmont  conti¬ 
nued  their  retreat  from  Burgos,  in 
a  state  not  likely  to  take  the  field 
again  for  some  time,  I  determined 
to  bring  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  a 
general  action,  or  force  him  to 
quit  Madrid. 

Accordingly,  I  moved  from 
Cuellar  on  the  6th  instant.  We 
arrived  at  Segovia  on  the  7th,  and 
at  St.  Ildefonso  on  the  8th,  where 
I  halted  one  day,  to  allow'  the 
right  of  the  army  more  time  to 
come  up. 

No  opposition  was  made  to  the 
passage  of  the  troops  through  the 
mountains  :  and  brig. -gen.  D  Ur¬ 
ban,  with  the  Portuguese  cavalry, 
and  1st  light  battalion  of  the  king's 
German,  and  captain  M‘Donald’s 
troop  of  horse  artillery,  had  been 
through  the  Guodarama  pass  since 
the  9th.  He  moved  forward  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Galapagas,  and 
supported  by  the  heavy  cavalry  of 
the  king’s  German  legion  from 
Torrelodones,  he  drove  in  the 
French  cavalry,  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  in  number,  and  placed  him¬ 
self  at  Majalahonda,  with  the 
Portuguese  cavalry  and  captain 
McDonald’s  troop,  and  the  cavalry 
and  light  infantry  of  the  king’s 


German  legion  at  Las  Royas, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant. 

The  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  had 
been  driven  off  in  the  morning, 
and  had  moved  towards  Naval 
Carnero,  returned  about  five  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  brigadier-gen. 
D’Urban  having  formed  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  cavalry  in  front  of  Maja¬ 
lahonda,  supported  by  the  horse 
artillery,  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
charge  the  enemy’s  leading  squa¬ 
drons,  which  appeared  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  supported  by  their 
main  body.  The  Portuguese  ca¬ 
valry  advanced  to  the  attack,  but 
unfortunately  turned  about  before 
they  reached  the  enemy ;  and  they 
fled  through  the  village  of  Maja¬ 
lahonda,  and  back  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  dragoons,  leaving  behind 
them,  unprotected  and  unsup¬ 
ported,  those  guns  of  captain 
M ‘Donald’s  troop,  which  had  been 
moved  forward  to  co-operate  with 
the  cavalry.  By  the  activity  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  captain 
M  Donald’s  troop,  the  guns  were, 
liow’ever,  moved  off ;  but  ow'ing 
to  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  were 
moved,  the  carriage  of  one  was 
broken,  and  two  others  were 
overturned  ;  and  these  three  guns 
fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

The  Portuguese  dragoonshaving 
fled  through  Majalahonda,  were 
rallied  and  reformed  upon  the 
heavy  dragoons  of  the  king’s  Ger¬ 
man  legion,  which  were  formed 
between  that  village  and  LasRoyas. 
The  German  cavalry  charged  the 
enemy,  although  under  many  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  stopped  their 
further  progress;  but  1  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  they  suffered  considerable 
loss,  and  that  colonel  Jonqueires, 
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who  commanded  the  brigade,  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  left  of  the 
army  was  about  two  miles  and  an 
half  distant,  at  the  Puente  de  Ra- 
tamar,  on  the  Guadarama  river ; 
and  colonel  Ponsonby’s  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry 
of  the  7th  division,  having  moved 
forward  to  the  supportof  the  troops 
in  advance,  the  enemy  retired  upon 
Majalalionda  as  soon  as  they  ob¬ 
served  these  troops  ;  and  night 
having  come  on,  they  retired  upon 
Alcorcon,  leaving  our  guns  at 
Majalalionda. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
officers  of  the  Portuguese  cavalry 
behaved  remarkably  well,  and 
showed  a  good  example  to  their 
men,  particularly  the  Visconde  de 
Barbacena,  who  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner.  The  conduct  of  the  brave 
German  cavalry  was.  I  under¬ 
stand,  excellent,  as  was  that  of 
captain  M‘Donald’s  troop  of 
horse  artillery.  The  light  in¬ 
fantry  battalion  was  not  engaged. 

The  army  moved  forward  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  and  its  left  took 
possession  of  the  city  of  Madrid, 
Joseph  Buonaparte  having  retired 
with  the  army  of  the  centre  by  the 
roads  of  Toledo  and  Aranjuez, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  the  Retiro. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
joy  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Madrid  upon  our  arrival ;  and 
I  hope  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
same  sentiments  of  detestation  of 
the  French  yoke*  and  of  a  strong 
desire  to  secure  the  independence 
of  their  country,  which  first  in¬ 
duced  them  to  set  the  example  of 
resistance  to  the  usurper,  will  in¬ 
duce  them  to  make  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  which 
will  be  more  efficacious  than  those 
formerly  made. 

Ir' 


I  have  not  yet  heard  that 
Astorga  has  fallen  ;  but  the  gar¬ 
rison  which  the  enemy  left  in 
Tordesillas,  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  in  number,  surrendered 
to  general  Santocildes  on  the  5th 
instant. 

I  have  received  no  further  re¬ 
ports  of  the  situation  of  general 
Ballasteros  since  the  21st  of  July. 
I  have  letters  from  general  Joseph 
O’Donnell  and  general  Roche,  of 
the  26th  July  ;  and  the  army  of 
Murcia,  under  the  command  of  the 
former,  was  defeated  by  general 
D’Harispe  on  the  21st  of  July.  Ife 
appears  that  the  Spanish  troops 
moved  forward  to  attack  general 
D’Harispe’s  posts  at  Castalla  and 
at  Ybi ;  those  which  attacked  the 
former  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  2000  men  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon ;  those  which  attacked 
the  latter,  under  the  command  of 
general  Roche,  conducted  them¬ 
selves  remarkably  well,  and  co¬ 
vered  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
under  general  O’Donnell,  and  af¬ 
terwards  effected  their  own  re¬ 
treat,  in  good  order,  to  Alicante. 

Madrid ,  August  1 5. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Retiro  surrendered  by  capitu¬ 
lation  yesterday;  and  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  inclose  a  translation 
of  the  capitulation. 

We  invested  the  place  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th ;  and  in  the  night,  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  7th  division  of  in¬ 
fantry  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Hope,  and  of  the 
3d  division  of  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  the 
hon.  E.  Pakenham,  drove  in  the 
enemy’s  posts  from  the  Prado  and 
the  Botanical  Garden,  and  the 
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works  which  they  had  constructed 
outside  of  the  park- wall;  and 
having  broken  through  the  wall 
in  different  places,  they  were 
established  in  the  palace  of  the 
Retiro,  and  close  to  the  exterior 
of  the  enemy’s  works,  inclosing 
the  building  called  La  China. 

The  troops  were  preparing  in 
the  morning  to  attack  those  works, 
preparatory  to  the  arrangements 
to  be  adopted  for  the  attack  of  the 
interior  line  and  building,  when 
the  governor  sent  out  an  officer  to 
desire  to  capitulate,  and  I  granted 
him  the  honours  of  war,  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  &c.  as  specified  in 
the  inclosed  agreement. 

I  inclose  a  return  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  which  marched 
out  yesterday,  at  four  o’clock,  on 
their  road  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  We 
have  found  in  the  place  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-nine  pieces  of 
'  brass  ordnance,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  nine  hundred  barrels  of 
powder  ;  twenty  thousand  stand 
of  arms  ;  and  considerable  maga¬ 
zines  of  clothing,  provisions,  and 
ammunition. 

We  have  likewise  found  the 
eagles  of  the  13th  and  51st  regi¬ 
ments,  which  I  forward  to  En¬ 
gland,  to  be  presented  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  by  my 
aid-de-camp,  major  Burgh. 

I  see,  by  a  letter  from  general 
Ballasteros  to  lieut.-general  sir 
Rowland  Hill  of  the  29  th  of  July, 
that  he  had  been  in  Malaga  on  the 
14th  of  that  month,  after  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  general  Laval, 
hear  Coin.  General  Ballasteros 
was  at  Grazelena  on  the  29th.  I 
have  a  letter  from  lieut.-general 
sir  Rowland  Hill  of  the  8th  inst. ; 
and  although  general  Drouet  had 


been  in  movement  for  three  days, 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  move-  ; 
ments  are  of  any  importance. 

I  inclose  returns  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  in  the 
affair  at  Majalahonda,  on  the  11  th 
instant,  and  of  the  loss  in  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  works  of  the  Retiro. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  : 
by  my  aid-de-camp,  major  Burgh, 
who  will  be  able  to  explain  any 
further  circumstances  relating  to, 
our  situation  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend.him  to  your  lordship  s 
protection. 

,  P.S.  Since  writing  this  dis¬ 
patch,  I  have  received  a  letter  of 
the  10  th  instant,  from  general, 
Maitland,  from  Alicante,  ip  which 
that  officer  informs  me  that  he 
had  on  that  day  landed  at  that 
place.  •: 

TRANSLATION.  > 

Capitulation  proposed  by  general 
the  earl  of  Wellington ,  corn- 
man  der -in- chi ef  of  the  alljet 1 
army ,  and  accepted  by  colonel 
La  Fond ,  commandant  of  the 
fort  of  La  China,  14 th  August, 
1812.  ,  . 

Article  1. — The  garrison  shall 
inarch  out  of  the  fort  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  shall  lay  down 
their  arms  on  the  glacis.  . 

Art.  2.— The  garrison,  and  per¬ 
sons  of  every  description  in  the. 
fort,  shall  be  prisoners  of  war, 

Art  3. — The  officers  shall  be. 
allowed  to  retain  their  swords, 
their  baggage,  and  thep*.  horses, 
according  to  the  number  allowed 
them  by  the  regulations  of  the 
French  army;  and  the  soldiers, 
shall  keep  their  knapsacks. 

Art.  4. — The  magazines  of  the 
fort  of  every  description,  shall  bo 
delivered  to  the  officers  of  the, 
respective,  departments,,  and 
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French  commandants  of  artillery 
and  of  engineers  shall  furnish  lists 
of  the  contents  of  each  depot.  The 
plans  of  the  fort  shall  also  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  British  engineers. 

'  Art.  5. — This  capitulation  shall 
take  place  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  gates  of  the 
fort  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  allied  army  as  soon 
as  this  capitulation  is  ratified. 

Signed  on  the  part  of  general 
the  earl  of  Wellington. 

Fitzroy  Somerset, 
Lieut.-cok  and  mil.  sec. 
Ratified.  Wellington. 

Signed  on  the  part  of  colonel  La 
Fond, 

R.  De  La  Brune. 
This  capitulation  is  ratified  by 
the  colonel  commanding  the  fort 
of  La  China. 

(Signed)  La  Fond. 

Return  of  prisoners  of  war,  taken 
at  the  Fort  de  la  China ,  in  the 
Retiro,  and  in  the  general  hos¬ 
pital  la  Atocha ,  on  the  14 th  of 
August,  1812. 

Staff — 1  colonel,  2  captains,  2 
subalterns,  7  staff,  3  civil  officers, 
16  serjeants,  drummers,  and  rank 
and  file. 

Artillery— -1  lieutenant-colonel, 
8  captains,  10  subalterns,  355  ser¬ 
jeants,  drummers,  and  rank  and 
file. 

Engineers — 1  lieut.-colonel,  2 
captains,  1  subaltern,  70  serjeants, 
drummers,  and  rank  and  file. 

Detachments  of  several  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  ;  forming  the 
garrison — 1  colonel,  2  lieutenant- 
colonels,  9  captains,  1 9  subalterns, 
1,450  serjeants,  drummers,  and 
rank  and  file. 

Independent  garrison  company 


— 1  captain,  3  subalterns,  91  ser¬ 
jeants,  drummers,  and  rank  and 
file. 

Total  taken  at  the  fort — 2  co¬ 
lonels,  4  lieutenant-colonels,  22 
captains,  35  subalterns,  7  staffi  3 
civil  officers,  1,982  serjeants, 
drummers,  rank  and  file,  46 
horses  and  mules. 

Staff — 12  civil  officers,  1  rank 
and  file. 

Sick  and  convalescents—!  cap¬ 
tain,  5  subalterns,  4  civil  officers, 
428  serjeants,  drummers,  and 
rank  and  file. 

Total  taken  at  the  general  hos¬ 
pital — 1  captain,  5  subalterns,  10 
civil  officers,  429  serjeants,  drum¬ 
mers,  and  rank  and  file. 

General  total  taken,  2,506. 

N.B.  Besides  the  above  num¬ 
ber,  '6  rank  and  file  British,  and  6 
officers,  and  144  rank  and  file, 
Spaniards,  were  retaken  in  the 
fort  of  La  China. 

John  Waters, 
Lieut.-col.  and  A.A.G. 


Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette, 
of  Tuesday,  Sept.  22,  1812.  7 

[Published  on  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  23.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

D owning-street,  Sept.  23. 

A  dispatch,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  copy,  has  been  this  day 
received  at  earl  Bathurst’s  office 
addressed  to  his  lordship  by  ma¬ 
jor-general  Cooke,  dated  Cadiz, 
Aug.  30,  1812: — 

Cadiz,  Aug.  30. 
My  Lord, — Since  my  letter  of 
yesterday’s  date,  respecting  the 
entry  into  Seville  of  the  allied 
corps  under  general  La  Cruz  and 
colonel  Skerrett,  l  have  received 
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a  dispatch  from  the  latter,  of 
which  I  transmit  a  copy  herewith, 
and  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  British  detach¬ 
ment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Geo.  Cooke, 

\  Maj-gen. 

Earl  Bathurst,  &c.  &c. 

Seville,  Aug.  23. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  re¬ 
port  the  movements  of  the  de¬ 
tachment  under  my  orders  since 
the  date  of  my  last :  the  result  of 
which, — the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Seville  by  assault,  defended  by 
eight  French  battalions,  and  two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  entrench¬ 
ed, — will,  I  trust,  be  considered 
as  honourable  to  the  allied  arms 
and  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
Spain. 

On  the  24th  instant,  general 
Cruz  Morgeon,  commanding  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  myself,  judg¬ 
ed  it  advisable  to  make  a  forward 
movement  on  Seville  ;  for  this 
purpose  it  was  advisable  to  force 
the  enemy’s  corps  of  observation, 
of  350  cavalry,  and  200  infantry, 
at  St.  Lucar  La  Mayor.  I  march¬ 
ed  from  Manzanilla  with  800 
troops,  composed  of  the  1st  regi¬ 
ment  of  guards,  the  87th,  and  the 
Portuguese  regiment,  brigadier- 
general  Downe,  accompanied 
with  600  Spanish  troops.  The 
Spanish  column  attacked  on  the 
right,  and  the  British  and  Portu¬ 
guese  on  the  left.  The  French 
were  driven  through  the  streets 
with  precipitation,  leaving  some 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
We  took  post  at  San  Lucar  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  man. 

On  the  26th  instant,  general 
Cruz  and  myself  having  judged 
that  it  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effects,  both 


on  the  public  opinion,  and  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  city  from  being  plundered, 
if  the  French  could  be  precipi¬ 
tated  in  their  retreat  from  Seville, 
the  allied  troops,  in  consequence, 
marched  for  this  purpose,  and  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  heights  of  Castilejos 
de  la  Cuesta,  immediately  above 
Seville,  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  at  six  o’clock. 

The  Spanish  troops  formed  our 
advance.  The  French  advance 
was  driven  in  ;  the  cavalry  re¬ 
tired,  leaving  the  infantry  in  the 
plain,  which  last  were  charged  by 
the  Spanish  cavalry,  who  made 
many  prisoners. 

The  Spanish  troops  attacked  a 
redoubt  on  our  left,  and  lost  a 
good  many  men.  The  columns 
advanced  into  the  plain,  by  which 
movement  this  redoubt  was  turn¬ 
ed,  and  its  communication  cut 
off ;  the  Spanish  troops  under 
gen.  Cruz  took  the  right,  and 
made  a  detour  to  arrive  and  at¬ 
tack  on  the  flank  of  Triana  (the 
suburbs  of  Seville).  I  ordered 
the  redoubt  to  be  masked  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Portuguese 
regiment,  and  advanced  a  field 
piece  with  some  troops,  to  keep 
in  check  the  enemy’s  fire  at  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city,  opposite 
to  us  ;  and  after  giving  sufficient 
time  for  the  Spanish  column  to 
arrive,  the  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  advanced  to  the  attack  in 
front :  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
advanced  at  a  gallop,  supported 
by  the  grenadiers  of  the  guards, 
and  the  infantry  following. 

The  enemy  abandoned  the 
gate :  we  entered  the  suburbs, 
and  advanced  near  to  the  bridge 
of  Seville  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  possible,  in  hopes  of  prevent¬ 
ing  its  destruction,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  extremely  diffi- 
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eult  for  us  to  succeed.  We  were 
checked  by  fire  of  grape-shot  and 
musketry  at  the  turning  of  the 
street.  The  grenadiers  of  the 
guards  advanced  to  our  support, 
and  drove  every  thing  before 
them.  At  this  moment  part  of 
the  Spanish  column  arrived;  we 
advanced  to  the  bridge  under  a 
heavy  fire  ;  Captain  Cadoux  of 
the  95th,  with  great  judgment 
made  a  flank  movement  on  our 
left ;  Captain  Roberts,  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  brought  up  with  rapidity 
two  guns  ;  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon 
and  musquctry  was  soon  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  who  were 
driven  from  their  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  from 
the  bridge,  which  they  had  only 
in  part  destroyed.  The  grena¬ 
diers  of  the  guards,  and  some 
Spanish  troops,  led  the  columns 
that  crossed  the  bridge.  A  ge¬ 
neral  rout  ensued,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  through  the  streets, 
which  were  strued  with  their  dead, 
and  pursued  at  all  points,  leaving 
behind  them  valuable  captures  of 
horses,  baggage,  and  money. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express 
the  joy  of  the.  people  of  Seville. 
The  inhabitants,  under  the  fire  of 
the  French,  brought  planks  to  lay 
across  the  bridge ;  and  their  ac¬ 
clamations  and  vociferous  marks  of 
joy,  added  to  the  immense  crowd, 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  officers  to  advance  through 
the  streets  with  their  columns. 

.  The  vast  extent  of  this  city,  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  troops  who 
had  advanced  in  double  quick 
time  for  three  miles,  and  the  want 
of  cavalry,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  continue  the  pursuit  beyond 
the  town.  Such  was  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  our  attack  that  this  vic¬ 
tory  oyer  a  French  division,  and 


the  passage  of  a  bridge  whichjth^ 
enemy  had  materially  destroyed, 
with  his  infantry  and  artillery* 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  river* 
was  achieved  with  a  loss  that  ap4 
pears  almost  incredible, 
i  I  have  only  to  regret  the  loss 
of  .1  officer,  lieut.  Brett,  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  who  was  killed  gallantly 
fighting  his  gun,  at  the  bridge. 
The  intrepidity  of  this  valuable 
officer  was  observed  by  the  whole 
detachment. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  must 
have  been  very  great.  We  have 
taken  several  officers,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  near  two  hundred  prisoners*. 

During,  the  whole  of  this  at¬ 
tack,  our  allies,  the  Spaniards* 
have  rivalled  the  conduct  of  the 
British,  anti  Portuguese  troops  ; 
and  gen.  Cruz  Mourgeon,  .by  his 
military  talents  and  bravery,  has 
•principally  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  result  of  the  day. 

Inclosed  is  a  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded. 

During  last  night  a  division  of 
7  or  8,000  French  troops  passed 
by.  Our  attack  has  saved  the 
•city  from  the  devastations  and 
contributions  with  which  it  was 
threatened. 

Captain  Wynyard  is  the  bearer 
-of  this  dispatch  who  will  inform 
you  of  any  further  particulars  you 
may  require. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 
(Signed)  J.  B.  Skerrett. 
To  major-gen.  Cooke,  &c. 

P.  S.  A  return  of  the  guns  and 
military  stores  taken,  will  be  sent 
as  soon  as  the  quantity  can  be  as¬ 
certained.  Two  of  the  ^field- 
pieces  which  the  enemy  advanced 
against  us,  fell  into  our  hands. 

Return  of  the  hilled  and  wounded 
.  of  the  troops  under  the  command 
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of  colonel  Skerrett ,  at  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  city  of  Seville  by  as¬ 
sault,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  August ,  1812,. 

Total- — 1  subaltern,  1  serjeant, 
1  rank  and  file,  2  horses,  killed  ; 
1  subaltern,  12  rank  and  file,  1 
horse  wounded. 

(Signed) 

W.  Clinton  Wynyard,  A.  A. 
General. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Tuesday ,  Oct.  6. 

I) owning -street,  Oct.  6,  1812. 

Captain  Coore,  aide-de-camp 
to  lieutenant-general  Sir  George 
Prevost,  govemor-in-chief  of  his 
majesty’s  provinces  in  North 
America,  arrived  this  morning 
with  dispatches  from  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-gen.  addressed  to  earl 
Bathurst,  one  of  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract 
and  a  copy : 

Montreal,  Aug.  26. 

My  Lord, — I  feel  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  transmitting  to  your 
lordship  a  letter  which  I  have  this 
day  received  by  express  from 
major-general  Brock,  announcing 
to  me  the  surrender  of  Fort  De¬ 
troit,  on  the  16th  inst.  by  briga¬ 
dier-general  Hull,  with  the  army 
under  his  command,  exceeding 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
together  with  twenty-five  pieces 
of  ordnance. 

In  my  dispatches  of  the  17th 
and  24th  instant,  I  had  the  honour 
of  detailing  to  your  lordship  the 
operations  which  had  taken  place 
in  Upper  Canada,  in  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  that  province 
by  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Brigadier-gen.  Hull  having  cross¬ 
ed  the  Detroit  river  on  the  12th 


of  last  month,  with  2,300  men, 
consisting  'of  regular  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  militia,  bringing 
with  him  several  field-pieces ;  and 
having  driven  in  the  militia  to¬ 
wards  Amherstburg,  first  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Sandwich,  and  after¬ 
wards  approached  Amherstburg, 
with  a  part  of  his  army  to  the 
river  Canard,  about  five  miles 
from  the  fort,  where  he  was  foil¬ 
ed  in  three  attempts  to  cross 
that  river,  and  suffered  a  consi¬ 
derable  loss.  The  garrison  of 
Amherstburg  consisted  at  that 
time  of  a  subaltern’s  detachment  of 
the  royal  artillery,  commanded  by 
lieut.  Throughton :  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  300  men  of  the  41st  re¬ 
giment,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Muir  ;  and  of  about  as 
many  of  the  militia  ;  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  lieuteiif 
ant-colonel  Saint  George,  inspect¬ 
ing  field  officer  of  militia  in  the 
district. 

General  Brock,  relying  upon 
the  strong  assurances  I  had  given 
him,  of  a  reinforcement  as  prompt 
and  as  effectual  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  I  was  placed 
by  this  new  war  would  permit  me 
to  send,  adopted  the  most  vi¬ 
gorous  measures  for  the  safety  of 
that  part  of  the  frontier  which 
had  been  attacked.  In  these 
measures  he  was*  most  opporr 
tunely  aided  by  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Michilimachinack,  which 
giving  spirit  and  confidence  to 
the  Indian  tribes  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  part  of  whom  assisted  in 
its  capture,  determined  them  tp 
advance  upon  the  rear  and  flanks 
of  the  American  army,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  that  it  had  entered  the 
province. 

The  certainty  of  the  expected 
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reinforcements,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  enemy  on  the  Niagara  fron¬ 
tier,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  in¬ 
duced  general  Brock  to  detach 
from  the  garrison  of  Fort  George, 
50  men  of  the  41st  regiment,  un¬ 
der  captain  Chambers,  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  such  of  the 
Indians  and  militia  as  might  be 
ready  to  join  him,  and  of  after¬ 
wards  advancing  upon  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy.  Sixty  men 
of  the  same  regiment  were  de¬ 
tached  from  that  garrison  to  Am- 
lierstburgh,  and  40  to  Long  Point, 
to  collect  the  militia  in  that  quar¬ 
ter.  Having  made  these  dispo¬ 
sitions,  and  having  previously 
sent  forward  col.  Proctor  of  the 
41st  regiment,  to  Amherstburg, 
— where  he  arrived  and  assumed 
the  command  on  the  26th  of  last 
month  —  gen.  Brock  proceeded 
himself  from  York  on  the  5  th  in¬ 
stant,  for  Fort  St.  George  and 
Long  Point  on  Lake  Erie  which 
last  place  he  left  on  the  8th  fol¬ 
lowing  for  Amherstburg,  with  40 
rank  and  file  of  the  41st  regiment, 
and  260  of  the  militia  forces. 

Whilst  general  Brock  was  thus 
hastening  his  preparations  for  the 
relief  of  Amherstburg,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  American  army  under 
general  Hull,  were  becoming 
every  day  more  unfavourable, 
and  their  situation  more  critical. 
The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Michilimachinack  had  reached 
them,  which  they  knew  must  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  an  attack  of  the  In¬ 
dians  on  one  quarter,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  threatened  on 
another  by  the  force  approaching, 
under  captain  Chambers.  An 
Indian  tribe  of  the  Wyandotes, 
whom  they  had  in  vain  attempted 


to  bribe,  aided  by  a  detachment 
of  the  41st  regiment  from  Am¬ 
herstburg,  had  succeeded  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  their  supplies  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river,  and  in 
intercepting  their  dispatches, 
which  described  in  very  strong 
terms  their  apprehensions  and 
despondency.  The  losses  they 
had  sustained  in  their  different 
actions  upon  the  Canard  river  as 
well  as  those  for  protecting  their 
supplies,  together  with  the  mode 
of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Indians, 
had  greatly  discouraged  and  dis¬ 
pirited  them,  and  had  convinced 
general  Hull  how  hopeless  any 
attempt  would  be  to  storm  Fort 
Amherstburg,  without  great  re¬ 
inforcements  and  a  battering 
train. 

It  was  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  at  this  critical  period,  and 
when  the  enemy  were  beginning 
to  consult  their  security  by  en¬ 
trenching  themselves,  that  gen. 
Brock  entered  Amherstburg,  with 
a  reinforcement  which  he  was 
fortunately  enabled  to  do  on  the 
12th  instant,  without  the  smallest 
molestation,  in  consequence  of  our 
decided  naval  superiority  on  the 
lakes.  To  his  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  mind,  the  advantages  which 
his  enemy’s  situation  afforded  him 
over  them,  even  with  his  very 
inferior  force,  became  immediately 
apparent ;  and  that  he  •  has  not 
failed  most  effectually  to  avail 
himself  of  thd  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  your  Lordship  will,  I 
trust,  be  satisfied,  from  the  letter 
which  I  have  the  honour  .  of 
transmitting. 

Having  thus  brought  to  your 
lordship’s  view  the  different  cir-. 
cumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
successful  termination  of  the  cam- 
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paign  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Upper  Canada,  I  cannot  withhold 
from  major-general  Brock  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  applause  so  justly  due  to 
him  for  his  distinguished  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  or  omit  to  recom¬ 
mend  him,  through  your  lordship, 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  for  the  great  ability  and 
judgment  with  which  he  has 
planned,  and  the  promptitude, 
energy,  and  fortitude,  with  which 
he  has  effected,  the  preservation  of 
Upper  Canada,  with  the  sacrifice 
of  so  little  British  blood  in  accom¬ 
plishing  so  important  a  service. 

My  aid-de-camp,  capt.  Coore, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
to  your  lordship  this  dispatch ; 
and  as  he  is  well  qualified  to  give 
your  lordship  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  military  resources  of  this 
command,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
refer  your  lordship  to  him  for 
further  particulars.  I  have  the 
honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Prevost. 

Head-quarters ,  Detroit , 
Aug.  16,  1812. 

Sir, — I  hasten  to  apprise  your 
excellency  of  the  capture  of  this 
very  important  post.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  troops  have 
this  day  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war,  and  about  25  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance  have  been  taken,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  drop  of  British 
blood.  I  had  not  more  than  se¬ 
ven  hundred  troops,  including 
militia,  and  about  six  hundred 
Indians,  to  accomplish  this  ser¬ 
vice.  When  I  detail  my  good 
fortune,  your  excellency  will  be 
astonished.  I  have  been  admi¬ 
rably  supported  by  col.  Proctor, 
the  whole  of  my  staff,  and  I  may 
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justly  say  every  individual  under 
my  command.  Believe  me,  &c. 

(Signed) 

Isaac  Brock,  Major-general. 
To  his  excellency  Lieut. -gen. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart. 

Head-quarter Montreal 
Sept.  1,  1812. 

My  Lord, — Since  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  transmitting  to  your  lord- 
ship  my  letter  of  the  26th  ult.  in 
charge  on  my  aide-de-camp,  capt. 
Coore,  I  have  received  from  ma¬ 
jor-general  Brock  a  dispatch,  of 
which  the  inclosed  is  a  copy,  con¬ 
taining  the  particulars  of  briga¬ 
dier-general  Hull’s  invasion  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  has  termi¬ 
nated  most  gloriously  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  arms,  in  that  officer’s  de¬ 
feat  and  surrender,  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  with  the  whole  of  the 
north-western  army,  together  with 
the  Fort  Detroit,  and  33  pieces  of 
ordnance.  I  forward  this  dispatch 
express,  in  the  expectation  of  its 
reaching  captain  Coore,  previously 
to  his  leaving  Canada,  which,  with 
the  colours  of  the  4th  United 
States’  regiment  accompanying  it, 
I  trust  that  officer  will  have  the 
honour  of  delivering  to  your  lord- 
ship.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

George  Prevost. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 

Bathurst. 

Head-quarter  Si  Detroit, 
Aug.  17. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of 
informing  your  excellency,  that 
the  enemy  effected  his  passage 
across  the  Detroit  river  on  the 
12th  ult.  without  opposition,  and 
that  after  establishing  himself  at 
Sandwich,  he  had  ravaged  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Moravia 
town.  Some  skirmishes  occurred 
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between  the  troops  under  lieut.- 
colonel  St.  George  and  the  enemy 
upon  the  river  Canard,  which 
uniformly  terminated  in  his  being 
repulsed  with  loss.  I  judged  it 
proper  to  detach  a  force  down  the 
fiver  Thames,  capable  of  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  garrison 
of  Amherstburg  offensively  ;  but 
captain  Chambers,  whom  I  had 
appointed  to  direct  this  detach¬ 
ment,  experienced  difficulties  that 
frustrated  my  intentions.  The 
intelligence  received  from  that 
quarter  admitting  of  no  delay, 
colonel  Proctor  was  directed  to 
assume  the  command,  and  his 
force  was  soon  after  increased 
with  60  rank  and  file  of  the  41st 
regiment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  most 
strenuous  measures  were  adopted 
to  counteract  the  machinations  of 
the  evil-disposed  ;  and  I  soon  ex¬ 
perienced  the  gratification  of  re¬ 
ceiving  voluntary  offers  of  ser¬ 
vice  from  that  portion  of  the 
embodied  militia  the  most  easily 
collected.  In  tbe  attainment  of 
.this  important  point,  gentlemen  of 
the  first  character  and  influence 
showed  an  example  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  them ;  and  I  cannot  on 
this  occasion  avoid  mentioning  the 
essential  assistance  I  derived  from 
John  M ‘Donnejl,  esq.  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  attorney-general,  who,  from 
’the  beginning  of  tbe  wrar  has  acted 
as  my  provincial  aid-de-camp.  A 
sufficiency  of  boats  being  col¬ 
lected  at  Long  Point  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  three  hundred  men, 
the  embarkation  took  place  on  the 
8th  instant,  and  in  five  days  ar¬ 
rived  in  safety  at  Amherstburg.  I 
found  that  the  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  adopted 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of 


colonel  Proctor,  had  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  take 
shelter  under  the  guns  of  his  fort: 
that  officer  commenced  operations 
by  sending  strong  detachments 
across  the  river,  with  a  view  of 
cutting  off  the  enemy’s  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  reserve.  This 
produced  two  smart  skirmishes  on 
the  5th  and  9th  instant,  in  bothof 
which  the  enemy’s  loss  was  very 
considerable,  wiiilst  our’s  amount¬ 
ed  to  three  killed,  and  thirteen 
wounded  ;  amongst  the  latter  I 
have  particularly  to  regret  capt. 
Muir  and  lieutenant  Sutherland, 
of  the  41st  regiment :  the  former 
an  officer  of  great  experience,  and 
both  ardent  in  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice.  Batteries  had  likewise  been 
commenced  opposite  Fort  Detroit, 
for  one  eighteen-pounder,  two 
twelve,  and  two  five  and  a  half 
inch  mortars ;  all  of  which  opened 
on  the  evening  of  the  15  th  (having 
previously  summoned  brigadier- 
general  Hull  to  surrender);  and 
although  opposed  by  a  well-di¬ 
rected  fire  from  seven  twenty- 
four  pounders,  such  was  their 
construction,  under  tbe  able  di¬ 
rections  of  captain  Dixon  of  the 
royal  engineers,  that  no  injury 
was  sustained  from  its  effect. 

The  force  at  my  disposal  being 
collected  in  the  course  of  the  15th, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  the  embarkation  took  place 
a  little  after  daylight  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  and  by  tbe  able 
arrangements  of  lieutenant  Dewar 
of  tbe  quarter-master  general’s 
department,  tbe  whole  was,  in  a 
short  time,  landed  without  the 
smallest  confusion  at  Spring  Well, 
a  good  position,  three  miles  west 
of  Detroit.  The  Indians,  who  had 
in  the  mean  time  effected  their 
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landing  two  miles  below,  moved 
forward  and  occupied  the  woods, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  our  left. 
.  The  force  which  I  instantly  di¬ 
rected  to  march  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  consisted  of  thirty  royal 
artillery,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
41st  regiment,  fifty  royal  New¬ 
foundland  regiment,  four  hundred 
militia,,  and  about  six  hundred 
Indians,  to  which  were  attached 
three  six-pounders  and  two  three- 
pounders.  The  services  of  lieut. 
Troughton,  commanding  the  roy¬ 
al  artillery,  an  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  officer,  being  required  in  the 
field,  the  direction  of  the  batte¬ 
ries  was  intrusted  to  capt.  Hall, 
and  the  marine  department ;  and 
I  cannot  withhold  my  entire  ap¬ 
probation  of  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  ' 

I  crossed  the  river  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  waiting  in  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  the  effect  of  our  force  upon 
the  enemy’s  camp,  and  in  the  hope 
of  compelling  him  to  meet  us  in 
the  field  ;  but  receiving  informa¬ 
tion  upon  landing,  that  colonel 
M‘ Arthur,  an  officer  of  high  repu¬ 
tation,  had  left  the  garrison  three 
days  before  with  a  detachment  of 
five  hundred  men,  and  hearing 
soon  afterwards  that  his  cavalry 
bad  been  seen  that  morning  three 
miles  in  our  rear,  I  decided  on  an 
immediate  attack.  Accordingly 
the  troops  advanced  to  within  one 
mile  of  the  fort,  and  having  ascer-! 
tained  that  the  enemy  had  taken 
little  or  no  precaution  towards  the 
land^side,  I  resolved  on  an  assault, 
whilst  the  Indians  penetrated  his 
Gamp..  Brigadier-general  Hull, 
however,  prevented  this  move¬ 
ment,  by  proposing  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 


paring  terms  of  capitulation.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  John  M ‘Donnell 
and  captain  Glegg  were  accord¬ 
ingly  deputed  by  me  on  this  mis¬ 
sion,  and  returned  within  an  hour 
with  the  conditions  which  I  have 
the  honour  herewith  to  transmit. 
Certain  considerations  afterwards 
induced  me  to  agree  to  the  two 
supplementary  articles. 

The  force  thus  surrendered  to 
his  majesty’s  arms  cannot  he  esti¬ 
mated  at  less  than  2,500  men.  In 
this  estimate,  colonel  M‘ Arthur’s 
tletachment  is  included,  as  he  sur¬ 
rendered,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  with  the  exception 
of  200  men,  whom  he  left  escorts 
ing  a  valuable  convoy  at  some 
little  distance  in  .his  rear;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  officer 
commanding  will  consider  himself 
equally  bound  by  the  capitulation* 

The  enemy’s  aggregate  force 
was  divided  into  two  troops  of  ca¬ 
valry  ;  one  company  of  artillery 
regulars;  the  4th  United  States 
regiments ;  detachments  of  the, 
1st  and  3d  United  States  regi¬ 
ments,  volunteers;  three  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  Ohio-  militia  ;  one 
regiment  of  the  Michigan  territory. 

Thirty-three  pieces  of  brass  and 
iron  ordnance  have  already  been 
secured. 

When  this  contest  commenced, 
many  of  the  Indian  nations  were 
engaged  in  active  warfare  with  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  endeavours  of  this 
government  to  dissuade  them  from 
it.  Some  of  the  principal  chiefs 
happened  to  be  at  Amherstburg, 
trying  to  procure  a  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  for  years 
had  been  withheld,  agreeably  t a 
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the  instructions  received  from  sir 
James  Craig,  and  since  repeated 
by  your  excellency. 

From  that  moment  they  took  a 
most  active  part,  and  appeared 
foremost  on  every  occasion  ;  they 
were  led  yesterday  by  colonel 
Elliott  and  captain  M‘Kee,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  their  order 
and  steadiness.  A  few  prisoners 
were  taken  by  them,  during  the 
advance,  whom  they  treated  with 
every  humanity ;  and  it  affords  me 
much  pleasure  in  assuring  your 
excellency,  that  such  was  their 
forbearance  and  attention  to  what 
was  required  of  them,  that  the 
enemy  sustained  no  other  loss  in 
men  than  what  was  occasioned  by 
the  fire  of  our  batteries. 

The  high  sense  I  entertain  of 
the  abilities  and  judgment  of  lieut. 
col.  Myers,  induced  me  to  appoint 
him  to  the  important  command  at 
Niagara ;  it  was  with  reluctance 
I  deprived  myself  of  his  assist¬ 
ance,  but  had  no  other  expedient. 
His  duties  as  head  of  the  quarter¬ 
master-general’s  department  were 
performed  to  my  satisfaction  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Nicholls,  quar¬ 
ter-master  general  of  the  militia. 

Captain  Glegg,  my  aide-de- 
camp,  will  have  the  honour  of 
delivering  this  dispatch  to  your 
excellency :  he  is  charged  with 
the  colours  taken  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Detroit,  and  those  of  the 
4th  United  States  regiment. 

Captain  Glegg  is  capable  of 
giving  your  excellency  every  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  state  of 
this  province  ;  and  I  shall  esteem 
myself  highly  indebted  to  your 
excellency  to  afford  him  that  pro¬ 
tection  to  which  his  merit  and 
length  of  service  give  him  a  pow¬ 
erful  claim. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Isaac  Brock, 

Major-General. 

P.  S.  I  have  the  honour  to  in¬ 
close  a  copy  of  a  proclamation, 
which  I  issued  immediately  on 
taking  possession  of  this  country. 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  my  dispatch  the  capture 
of  the  Adams  ;  she  is  a  fine  ves¬ 
sel,  and  recently  repaired,  but 
Without  arms. 

Camp  at  Detroit,  Aug.  16, 1812. 

Capitulation  for  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Detroit,  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  major-general  Brock,  com¬ 
manding  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
forces,  on  the  one  part,  and  bri¬ 
gadier-general  Hull,  commanding 
the  North  Western  army  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  part. 

Art.  I.  Fort  Detroit,  with  all 
the  troops,  regulars  as  well  as 
militia,  will  be  immediately  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  British  forces  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  major-gene¬ 
ral  Brock,  and  will  be  considered 
prisoners  of  war,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  such  of  the  militia  of  the 
Michigan  territory,  who  have  not 
joined  the  army. 

II.  All  public  stores,  arms,  and 
all  public  documents,  including 
every  thing  else  of  a  public  nature, 
will  be  immediately  given  up. 

III.  Private  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  every  description  will  be 
respected. 

IV.  His  excellency  brigadier- 
general  Hull,  having  expressed  a 
desire  that  a  detachment  from  the 
state  of  Ohio,  on  its  way  to  join  ' 
his  army,  as  well  as  one  sent 
from  Fort  Detroit,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  colonel  M ‘Arthur,  should 
be  included  in  the  capitulation,  it 
is  accordingly  agreed  to.  It  is, 
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liowever,  to  be  understood,  that 
such  part  of  the  Ohio  militia  as 
have  not  joined  the  army  will  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes, 
on  condition  that  they  will  not 
serve  during  the  war  ;  their  arms 
will  be  delivered  up,  if  belonging 
to  the  public. 

V.  The  garrison  will  march 
out  at  the  hour  of  twelve  this 
day,  and  the  British  forces  will 
take  immediate  possession  of  the 
fort. 

(Signed)  J.  Macdonnell,  Lieut.* 
Col.  militia.  P.  A.  D.  C. 
J.  B.  Glegg,  Major 
A.D.C. 

James  Miller,  Lieut.- 
Col.  5th  U.  S.  infantry. 
E.  Brush,  Colonel  com¬ 
manding  1st  regiment 
of  Michigan  militia. 
Approved. 

W.  Hull,  Brigadier.-Gen. 
commanding  the  N.  W. 

Army. 

!  Approved. 

Isaac  Brock,  Major-Gen. 

An  article  supplementary  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  concluded 
at  Detroit,  the  16th  of  August, 
1812. 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Ohio  militia 
and  volunteers  shall  be  permitted 
to  proceed  to  their  respective 
homes,  on  this  condition,  that 
they  do  not  serve  during  the 
present  war,  unless  they  are  ex¬ 
changed. 

(Signed)  W.  Hull,  Brig.-Gen. 

commanding  U.  S. 
N.W.  Army. 

Isaac  Brock,  Major- 
General. 

An  article  in  addition  to  the 
supplementary  article  of  capitula- 
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tion^concluded  at  Detroit,  August 
16th,  1812. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  militia  and  volunteers,  under 
the  command  of  major  Wetherall, 
shall  be  placed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  as  the  Ohio  militia  and 
volunteers  are  placed  by  the  sup¬ 
plementary  article  of  the  1 8th 
instant. 

(Signed)  W.  Hull,  Brig.-Gen., 
commanding  N.  W. 
Army  U.  S. 

Isaac  Brock,  Major- 
General. 

Return  of  ordnance  taken  in  the 

fort  and  batteries  at  Detroit , 

August  1 6th.  1812. 

Iron  ordnance — 9  twenty-four 
pounders,  8  twelve-pounders,  5 
nine-pounders,  3  six-pounders. 

Brass  ordnance — 3  six-pounders 
2  four-pounders,  1  three-pounder, 

1  eight-inch  howitzer,  1  five  and 
half-inch  ditto. 

Total  of  ordnance  taken — 33. 

Felix  Troughton,  Lt.  Com. 

Royal  Artillery. 

N.  B.  No  time  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  ordnance  stores,  &c. 
and  no  return  could  be  procured 
from  the  American  officer. 

Proclamation  by  Isaac  Brock, 
esq.  major-general,  commanding 
his  majesty’s  forces  in  the  province 
of  Upper  Canada,  &c. 

Whereas  the  territory  of  Michi¬ 
gan  was  this  day,  by  capitulation, 
ceded  to  the  arms  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  without  any  other  can- 
dition  than  the  protection  of  pri¬ 
vate  property ;  and  wishing  to 
give  an  early  proof  of  the  mode¬ 
ration  and  justice  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  I  do  hereby  announce* 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
*N 
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territory,  that  the  laws  heretofore 
in  existence  shall  continue  in  force 
until  his  majesty’s  pleasure  be 
known,  or  so  long  as  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  said  territory 
.will  admit  thereof ;  and  I  do 
hereby  also  declare,  and  make 
known  to  the  said  inhabitants,  that 
they  shall  be  protected  in  the  full 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  of  which  all  persons, 
both  civil  and  military,  will  take 
notice,  and  govern  themselves  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

All  persons  having  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  or  having  any  knowledge 
of  any  public  property,  shall 
forthwith  deliver  in  the  same,  or 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  officer 
commanding,  or  lieutenant-col. 
Nicholl,  who  are  duly  authorized 
to  receive  and  give  proper  receipts 
for  the  same. 

Officers  of  militia  will  be  held 
responsible  that  all  arms  in  pos¬ 
session  of  militia  men  be  immedi¬ 
ately  delivered  up,  and  all  indi¬ 
viduals  whatever,  who  have  in 
their  possession  arms  of  any  kind 
will  deliver  them  up  without  de¬ 
lay- 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  De¬ 
troit,  this  16th  day  of  August, 
1812,  and  in  the  52d  year  of  his 
majesty’s  reign. 

(Signed)  Isaac  Brock, 

Major-General. 


From  the  London  Gazette ,  Saturday 
Oct.  10. 

Admiralty-office ,  Oct.  10. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice- 
admiral  Sawyer  to  John  Wilson 
Croker,  esq.  dated  on  board  his 
majesty’s  ship  Africa,  at  Halifax, 
Sept.  15,  1812. 

Sir, — It  is  with  extreme  con¬ 


cern  I  have  to  request  you  will 
be  pleased  to  lay  before  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from 
captain  Dacres,  of  his  majesty’s 
late  ship  Guerriere,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  sustained  a 
close  action  of  near  two  hours  on 
the  19th  ult.  with  the  American 
frigate,  Constitution,  of  very  supe¬ 
rior  force,  both  in  guns  and  men 
(of  the  latter  almost  double),  when 
the  Guerriere  being  totally  dis¬ 
masted,  she  rolled  so  deep  as  to 
render  all  further  efforts  at  the 
guns  unavailing,  and  it  became  a 
duty  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  her  valuable  crew, 
by  hauling  down  her  colours. 
The  masts  fell  over  the  side  from 
W'hich  she  was  about  to  be  en¬ 
gaged,  in  a  very  favourable  posi¬ 
tion  for  raking  by  the  enemy.  A 
few  hours  after  she  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  her  above 
water;  she  vvas  therefore  set  fire 
to,  and  abandoned,  which  I  hope 
will  satisfy  their  lordships  she  was 
defended  to  the  last.  Captain 
Dacres  has  fully  detailed  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  action,  as  well  as 
the  very  gallant  conduct  of,  and 
the  support  he  received  from,  the 
whole  of  his  officers  and  ship’s 
company,  and  I  am  happy  to  hear 
he  is,  with  the  rest  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  doing  well  ;  they  have1  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  humanity 
and  kindness,  and  an  exchange 
having  been  agreed  on,  I  am  in 
daily  expectation  of  their  arrival 
here.  A  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  is  herewith  sent,  wrhich 
I  regret  to  say,  is  very  large.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed) 

H.  Sawyer,  Vice-Admiral, 
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Boston ,  Sept.  7th,  1812. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
of  the  capture  of  his  majesty’s  late 
ship  Guerriere  by  the  American 
frigate  Constitution,  after  a  severe 
action  on  the  19th  of  August,  in 
lat.  40  deg.  20  min.  N.  and  long. 
55  deg.  W.  At  two  p.  m.  being 
by  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack, 
we  saw  a  sail  on  our  weather 
beam,  bearing  down  on  us.  At 
three  made  her  out  to  be  a  man 
of  war,  beat  to  quarters,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  action.  At  four,  she 
closing  fast,  wore  to  prevent  her 
raking  us.  At  ten  minutes  past 
four,  hoisted  our  colours  and  fired 
several  shot  at  her.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  four,  she  hoisted  her 
colours,  and  returned  our  fire, 
wore  several  times  to  avoid  being 
raked,  exchanging  broadsides.  At 
five,  she  closed  on  our  starboard 
beam,  both  keeping  up  a  heavy 
fire,  and  steering  free,  his  inten¬ 
tion  being  evidently  to  cross  our 
bow.  At  twenty  minutes  past# 
five  our  mizen  mast  went  over 
the  starboard  quarter,  and  brought 
the  ship  up  in  the  wind ;  the  enemy 
then  placed  himself  on  our  lar¬ 
board  bow,  raking  us,  a  few  only 
of  our  bow  guns  bearing,  and  his 
grape  and  riflemen  sweeping  our 
deck.  At  forty  minutes  past,  the 
ship  not  answering  helm,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  lay  us  on  board;  at 
this  time  Mr.  Grant,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  forecastle,  was  carried 
below,  badly  wounded.  I  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  the  marines  and 
boarders  from  the  main  deck ;  the 
master  was  at  this  time  shot 
through  the  knee,  and  I  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  back. 
Lieutenant  Kent  was  leading  on 
the  boarders,  when  the  ship  com¬ 
ing  to,  we  brought  some  of  our 


bow  guns  to  bear  on  her,  and 
had  got  clear  of  our  opponent, 
when  at  twenty  minutes  past  six, 
our  fore  and  main  masts  went 
over  the  side,  leaving  the  ship  a 
perfect  unmanageable  wreck.  The 
frigate  shooting  a-head,  I  was  in 
hopes  to  clear  the  wreck  and  get 
the  ship  under  command  to  renew 
the  action ;  but  just  as  we  had 
cleared  the  wreck,  our  spritsail 
yard  went,  and  the  enemy  having 
rove  new  braces,  &c.  wore  round 
within  pistol  shot,  to  rake  us,  the 
ship  laying  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  and  rolling,  her  main-deck 
guns  under  water,  and  all  attempts 
to  get  her  before  the  wind  being 
fruitless ;  when  calling  my  few 
remaining  officers  together,  they 
were  all  of  opinion  that  any  fur¬ 
ther  resistance  would  only  be  a 
needless  waste  of  lives,  I  ordered, 
though  reluctantly,  the  colours  to 
be  struck.  The  loss  of  the  ship 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  early  fall 
of  the  mizen-mast,  which  enabled 
our  opponent  to  choose  his  posi¬ 
tion.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  mostly  whilst  she 
lay  on  our  beam,  from  her  grape 
and  musketry,  in  all  15  killed 
and  63  wounded,  many  of  them 
severely ;  none  of  the  wounded 
officers  quitted  the  deck  till  the 
firing  ceased.  The  frigate  proved 
to  be  the  United  States  ship  Con¬ 
stitution,  of  thirty  twenty-four 
pounders  on  her  main- deck,  and 
twenty-four  thirty-two  pounders 
and  two  eighteen  pounders  on  her 
upper  deck,  and  476  men;  her 
loss,  in  comparison  with  ours/  is 
trifling,  about  20,  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  marines  and  eight  killed, 
and  first  lieutenant  and  master  of 
the  ship,  and  1 1  men  wounded, 
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her  low  masts  badly  wounded, 
and  stern  much  shattered,  and 
very  much  cut  up  about  the  rig¬ 
ging.  The  Guerriere  was  so  cut 
up  that  all  attempts  to  get  her  in 
would  have  been  useless.  As  soon 
as  the  wounded  were  got  out  of 
her,  they  set  her  on  fire ;  and  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  the 
conduct  of  captain  Hull  and  his 
officers  to  our  men  has  been  that 
of  a  brave  enemy,  the  greatest  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  our  men 
losing  the  smallest  trifle,  and  the 
greatest  attention  being  paid  to 
the  wounded,  who,  through  the 
attention  and  skill  of  Mr.  Irvine, 
surgeon,  I  hope  will  do  well.  I 
hope,  though  success  has  not 
crowned  our  efforts,  you  will  not 
think  it  presumptuous  in  me  to 
say,  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to 
the  officers  and  ship’s  company  for 
their  exertions,  particularly  when 
exposed  to  the  heavy  raking  fire 
of  the  enemy  ;  I  feel  particularly 
obliged  for  the  exertions  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  Kent,  who,  though  wound¬ 
ed  early  by  a  splinter,  continued 
to  assist  me  ;  in  the  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  the  service  has  suffered  a 
severe  loss ;  Mr.  Scott,  the  master, 
though  wounded,  was  particularly 
attentive,  and  used  every  exertion 
in  clearing  the  wreck,  as  did  the 
warrant  officers.  Lieut.  Nicholl, 
of  the  royal  marines,  and  his  party, 
supported  the  honourable  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  corps,  and  they  suffer¬ 
ed  severely.  I  must  recommend 
Mr,  Snow,  master’s  mate,  who 
commanded  the  foremost  main- 
deck  guns,  in  the  absence  of  lieu- 
tenant  Pullman,  and  the  whole 
after  the  fall  of  lieutenant  Ready, 
to  your  protection,  he  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  contusion  from  a 
splinter.  I  must  point  out  Mr. 


Garby,  acting  purser,  to  your  no¬ 
tice,  who  volunteered  his  services 
on  deck,  and  commanded  the  after 
quarter-deck  guns,  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  active,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bannister,  midshipman.  I  hope, 
in  considering  the  circumstances, 
you  will  think  the  ship  intrusted 
to  my  charge  was  properly  de¬ 
fended  ;  the  unfortunate  loss  of 
our  masts,  the  absence  of  the  third 
lieutenant,  second  lieutenant  of 
marines,  three  midshipmen,  and 
24  men,  considerably  weakened 
our  crew,  and  we  only  mustered 
at  quarters  244  men  and  19  boys, 
on  coming  into  action  ;  the  enemy 
had  such  an  advantage  from  his 
marines  and  riflemen,  when  close, 
and  his  superior  sailing  enabled 
him  to  choose  his  distance.  I  in¬ 
close  herewith  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  Guerriere, 
and  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

James  R.  Dacres. 

15  killed,  63  wounded. —rTotal 
78. 

(Signed). 

James  R.  Dacres. 

John  Irvine,  Surgeon. 

Admiralty-office,  Dec.  26th. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  admiral 
the  right  hon.  sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  bart,  K.B.  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  majesty’s  ships  and 
vessels  on  the  North  American 
station,  to  John  Wilson  Croker, 
esq.  dated  at  Halifax,  Nov.  18th, 
1812. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  transmit 
copies  of  letters  from  captain 
Whinyates  and  captain  sir  John 
Beresford  ;  the  former  giving  an 
account  of  the  capture  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  brig  Frolic,  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  after  a 
hard  contested  action ;  and  the 
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latter  acquainting  me  with  the 
recapture  of  the  Frolic,  and  of  his 
having  at  the  same  time  taken  the 
Wasp,  both  of  which  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  Bermuda  by  the  Poic- 
tiers  ;  from  whence  I  shall  send 
further  particulars  for  their  lord- 
ships’  information  the  moment  I 
can  learn  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  J.  B.  Warren. 

His  Majesty’s  ship  Poictiers, 
at  sea ,  Oct.  23rd. 

Sir, — It  is  with  the  most  bitter 
sorrow  and  distress  I  have  to  re¬ 
port  to  your  excellency  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  his  majesty’s  brig  Frolic, 
by  the  ship  Wasp,  belonging  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  18  th  inst.  Having  under  con¬ 
voy  the  homeward-bound  trade 
from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and 
being  in  lat.  36  deg.  N.  and  94 
deg.  W.  on  the  night  of  the  17  th, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  most 
violent  gale  of  wind,  in  which  the 
Frolic  carried  away  her  main- 
yard,  lost  her  topsails,  and  sprung 
the  main  top-mast.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  18th,  as  we  were  re¬ 
pairing  the  damages  sustained  in 
the  storm,  and  re-assembling:  the 
scattered  ships,  a  suspicious  ship 
came  in  sight,  and  gave  chase  to 
the  convoy.  The  merchant  ships 
continued  their  voyage  before  the 
wind  under  all  sail ;  the  Frolic 
dropped  astern,  and  hoisted  Spa¬ 
nish  colours,  in  order  to  decoy 
the  stranger  under  her  guns,  and 
to  give  time  for  the  convoy  to 
escape.  About  ten  o’clock,  both 
vessels  being  within  hail,  we  haul¬ 
ed  to  the  wind,  and  the  battle 
began.  The  superior  fire  of  our 
guns  gave  every  reason  to  expect 
its  speedy  termination  in  our  fa¬ 


vour,  but  the  gaff  head-braces 
being  shot  away,  and  there  being 
no  sail  on  the  main-mast,  the  brig 
became  unmanageable,  and  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  taking  a  po¬ 
sition  to  rake  her,  while  she  was 
unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear. 
After  laying  some  time  exposed 
to  a  most  destructive  fire,  she  fell 
with  the  bowsprit  betwixt  the 
enemy’s  main  and  mizen  rigging, 
still  unable  to  return  his  fire.  At 
length  the  enemy  bparded,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  brig, 
every  individual  officer  being 
wounded,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  either  killed  or  wounded, 
there  not  being  20  persons  re¬ 
maining  unhurt.  Although  I 
shall  ever  deplore  the  unhappy 
issue  of  this  contest,  it  would  be 
great  injustice  to  the  merits  of  the 
officers  and  crew  if  I  failed  to  re¬ 
port  that  their  bravery  and  coolness 
are  deserving  of  every  praise  ;  and 
I  am  convinced,  if  the  Frolic  had 
not  been  crippled  in  the  gale,  I 
should  have  to  make  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  report  to  your  excellency. 
The  Wasp  was  taken,  and  the 
Frolic  re-captured  the  same  after¬ 
noon,  by  his  majesty’s  ship  the 
Poictiers.  Being  separated  from 
them,  I  cannot  transmit  at  present 
a  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  Mr. 
Charles  M‘Kay,  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
master,  have  died  of  their  wounds. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

T.  Whinyates. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
J .  B.  Warren,  bart.  &c. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Poictiers, 
at  sea,  Oct.  1 8th. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  his  majesty’s  ship 
under  my  command  has  this  day 
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captured  the  American  sloop  of 
war  Wasp,  of  twenty  guns,  cap¬ 
tain  Jacob  Jones,  and  retaken  his 
majesty’s  brig  Frolic,  captain 
Whinyates,  which  she  had  cap¬ 
tured,  after  an  action  of  fifty 
minutes.  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  collect  the  Frolic’s  con¬ 
voy,  and  to  see  them  in  safety  to 
Bermuda.  The  conduct  of  cap¬ 
tain  Whinyates,  who,  I  regret  to 
say,  is  wounded,  and  of  his  crew, 
appears  to  have  been  so  decidedly 
gallant,  that  I  have  been  induced 
to  continue  him  in  the  command 
of  the  Frolic,  until  your  pleasure 
is  known.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c. 

(Signed).  J.  P.  Beresford. 
Admiral  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Bart, 
K.  B.  commander-in-chief,  &c. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
Friday,  November  27th. 

COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Downing- Street,  Nov.  27th. 

Captain  Fulton,  aide-de-camp 
to  lieutenant-general  Sir  G.  Pre- 
vost,  arrived  late  last  night,  with 
a  dispatch  from  that  officer,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  earl  Bathurst,  one  of 
his  majesty’s  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy : — 

He  ad- quarters,  Montreal, 
Oct.  21st.  1812. 

My  lord; — I  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  reporting  to  your  lordship, 
that  his  majesty’s  forces,  aided  by 
the  militia  and  Indians  stationed 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  have  com¬ 
pletely  repelled  a  second  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  invade  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  that  a  victory  has  been 
gained  which  has  left  in  our  pos¬ 
session  nine  hundred  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  army,  and  their  commander, 
brigadier-gen.  Wadsworth,  who 


surrendered  himself  on  the  field 
of  battle  to  major-general  SheafFe. 
his  majesty  and  the  country  have 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  able  and 
most  gallant  officer  in  major-ge¬ 
neral  Brock,  who  fell  early  in  the 
battle,  at  the  head  of  the  flank 
companies  of  the  49th  regiment, 
while  nobly  encouraging  them  to 
sustain  their  position,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  an  infinitely  superior  force, 
until  the  reinforcements  he  had 
ordered  to  their  support  should 
arrive.  For  further  particulars 
of  this  splendid  affair,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  your  lordship  to  major- 
general  Sheaffe’s  report,  herewith 
transmitted.  I  also  transmit  a 
general  order  I  have  just  issued 
to  the  forces  in  the  British  Ame¬ 
rican  provinces  on  the  occasion  of 
this  important  success,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  statement  of  the  services 
rendered  by  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  maintain  on  that  day 
the  fame  of  his*  majesty’s  arms, 
and  to  convince  our  deluded 
neighbours,  that  their  superiority 
of  numbers  cannot  intimidate  his 
majesty’s  army,  nor  shake  the 
fidelity  of  his  Canadian  subjects. 

Not  having  received  the  return 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
13th,  nor  that  of  the  ordnance  and 
stores  captured  from  the  enemy,  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  defer* 
ring  sending  them  to  your  lordship 
until  the  next  opportunity,  when 
X  also  expect  to  forward  the  co¬ 
lours  taken  from  the  Americans, 
to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent. 

Capt.  Fulton,  my  aide-de-camp, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
this  dispatch  to  your  lordship. 
He  is  very  capable  of  affording 
such  information  as  your  lordship 
may  require  respecting  the  state 
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of  his  majesty’s  Canadian  pro¬ 
vinces. 

Eight  companies  of  the  Glen- 
gary  levy  are  in  motion  to  rein¬ 
force  Upper  Canada. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Prevost. 

Commander  of  the  forces. 

Fort  George,  Oct.  13, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  in¬ 
forming  your  excellency,  that  the 
enemy  made  an  attack  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  this  morning  be¬ 
fore  daylight,  on  the  position  of 
Queenstown.  On  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  of  it,  major-general 
Brock  immediately  proceeded  to 
that  post,  and  I  am  excessively 
grieved  in  having  to  add,  that  he 
fell  whilst  gallantly  cheering  his 
troops  to  an  exertion  for  main¬ 
taining  it.  With  him  the  position 
was  lost ;  but  the  enemy  was  not 
allowed  to  retain  it  long.  Rein¬ 
forcements  having  been  sent  up 
from  this  post,  composed  of  re¬ 
gular  troops,  militia,  and  Indians, 
a  movement  was  made  to  turn  his 
left,  while  some  artillery,  under 
the  able  direction  of  captain  Hol- 
croft,  supported  by  a  body  of 
infantry,  engaged  his  attention  in 
front.  This  operation  was  aided, 
too,  by  the  judicious  position 
which  Norton,  and  the  Indians 
with  him,  had  taken  on  the  woody 
brow  of  the  high  ground  above 
Queenstown.  A  communication 
being  thus  opened  with  Chipawa, 
a  junction  was  formed  with  suc¬ 
cours  that  had  been  ordered  from 
that  post.  The  enemy  was  then 
attacked,  and  after  a  short  but 
spirited  conflict,  was  completely 
defeated.  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  the  sword  of  their 
commander,  brigadier-gen.  Wads¬ 


worth,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
many  officers,  with  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  men,  were  made< 
prisoners,  and  more  may  yet  be 
expected.  A  stand  of  colours 
and  one  six-pounder  were  also 
taken.  The  action  did  not  ter¬ 
minate  till  nearly  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  must  have 
been  considerable.  Our’s  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  comparatively 
small  in  numbers ;  no  officer  was 
killed  besides  major-gen.  Brock, 
one  of  the  most  gallant  and  zea¬ 
lous  officers  in  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice,  whose  loss  cannot  be  too 
much  deplored,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  M  ‘Donnell,  provincial 
aide-de-camp,  whose  gallantry 
and  merit  render  him  worthy  of 
his  chief. 

Captains  Dennis  and  Williams, 
commanding  the  flank  companies 
of  the  49th  regiment,  which  were 
stationed  at  Queenstown,  were 
wounded  bravely  contending  at 
the  head  of  their  men,  against  su¬ 
perior  numbers  ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  add, 
that  captain  Dennis  fortunately 
was  able  to  keep  the  field,  though 
with  pain  and  difficulty ;  and 
captain  Williams’s  wound  is  not 
likely  to  deprive  me  long  of  his 
services. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
captain  Holcroft,  of  the  royal 
artillery,  for  his  judicious  and 
skilful  co-operation  with  the  guns 
and  howitzers  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  superintendance,  the  welL 
directed  fire  from  which  contri¬ 
buted  materially  to  the  fortunate 
result  of  the  day. 

Capt.  Derenzy,  of  the  41st 
regiment,  brought  up  the  rein? 
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forcement  of  that  corps  from  Fort 
George  ;  and  captain  Bullock  led 
that  of  the  same  regiment  from 
Chipawa ;  and  under  their  com¬ 
mand  those  detachments  acquitted 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
sustain  the  gallant  reputation 
which  the  41st  regiment  had  al¬ 
ready  acquired  in  the  victory  of 
Detroit. 

Major-general  Brock,  soon  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  at  Queenstown,  had 
sent  down  orders  for  battering 
the  American  fort  Niagara  ;  bri¬ 
gade  major  Evans,  who  was  left 
in  charge  of  Fort  George,  direct¬ 
ed  the  operations  against  it  with 
so  much  effect  as  to  silence  its 
fire,  and  to  force  the  troops  to 
abandon  it ;  and  by  his  prudent 
precautions  he  prevented  mischief 
of  a  most  serious  nature,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  effect¬ 
ed,  the  enemy  having  used  heated 
shot  in  firing  at  Fort  George. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  yet  the  number  of  our  troops, 
or  of  those  of  the  enemy  engaged : 
our’s,  I  believe,  did  not  exceed 
the  number  of  the  prisoners  we 
have  taken ;  and  their  advance, 
which  effected  a  landing,  pro¬ 
bably  amounted  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred. 

I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of 
transmitting  to  your  excellency 
further  details  when  I  shall  have 
received  the  several  reports  of  the 
occurrences  which  did  not  pass 
under  my  own  observation,  with 
the  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  and  of  the  ordnance 
taken. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  H.  Sheaffe, 
Major-general, 

To  his  excellency  Sir  George 

Frevost,  Bart.  &c. 


~~~ Admiralty-office,  Dec *  29. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  captain 
John  Surman  Carden,  late  com¬ 
mander  of  his  majesty’s  ship  the 
Macedonian,  to  John  Wilson  Cro- 
ker,  esq,  dated  on  board  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ship  the  United  States,  at 
sea,  the  22th  Oct.  1812, 

Sir, — It  is  with  the  deepest  re¬ 
gret  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  my  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty  that 
his  majesty’s  late  ship  Macedo¬ 
nian  was  captured  on  the  25th 
instant  by  the  United  States  ship 
United  States,  commodore  De¬ 
catur  commander:  the  detail  is 
as  follows : — 

A  short  time  after  daylight, 
steering  N.  W.  by  W.  with  the 
wind  from  the  southward,  in  lat. 
29  deg.  N.  and  long.  29  deg.  30 
min.  W.  in  the  execution  of  their 
lordships’  orders,  a  sail  was  seen 
on  the  lee  beam  which  I  immedi¬ 
ately  stood  for,  made  her  out  to 
be  a  large  frigate  under  American 
colours  :  at  nine  o’clock  I  closed 
with  her,  and  she  commenced  the 
action,  which  we  returned ;  but 
from  the  enemy  keeeping  two 
points  of  the  wind,  I  was  not  ena¬ 
bled  to  get  so  close  to  her  as  I 
could  have  wished.  After  an 
hour’s  action,  the  enemy  backed 
and  came  to  the  wind,  and  I  was 
then  enabled  to  bring  her  to  close 
battle  ;  in  this  situation  I  soon 
found  the  enemy’s  force  too  supe¬ 
rior  to  expect  success,  unless 
some  very  fortunate  chance  occur¬ 
red  in  our  favour ;  and  with 
this  hope  I  continued  the  battle  to 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  when,  " 
having  the  mizen-mast  shot  away 
by  the  board,  topmasts  shot  away 
by  the  caps,  main-yard  shot  in 
pieces,  lower  masts  badly  wound- 
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ed,  lower  rigging  all  cut  to  pieces, 
a  small  proportion  only  of  the 
fore-sail  left  to  the  fore-yard,  all 
the  guns  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  fore-castle  disabled  but  two, 
filled  with  wreck,  two  also  on 
the  main-deck  disabled,  and  se¬ 
veral  •  shot  between  wind  and 
water,  a  very  great  proportion  of 
her  crew  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  enemy  comparatively  in  good 
order,  who  had  now  shot  a-head, 
and  was  about  to  place  himself  in 
a  raking  position,  without  our 
being  enabled  to  return  the  fire, 
being  a  perfect  wreck  and  un¬ 
manageable  log  ;  I  deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent,  though  a  painful  extremity, 
to  surrender  his  majesty’s  ship; 
nor  was  this  dreadful  alternative 
resorted  to  till  every  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  wTas  removed  even  beyond  the 
reach  of  chance,  nor  till,  I  trust, 
thier  lordships  will  be  aware 
every  effort  had  been  made 
against  the  enemy  by  myself,  my 
brave  officers  and  men ;  nor 
should  she  have  been  surrendered 
whilst  a  man  lived  on  board,  had 
she  been  manageable.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  our  loss  is  very  severe  :  I 
find  by  this  day’s  muster,  thirty - 
six  killed,  three  of  whom  lingered 
a  short  time  after  the  battle ; 
thirty-six  severely  wounded,  many 
of  whom  cannot  recover  ;  and 
thirty-two  slightly  wounded,  who 
may  all  do  well : — total,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  four. 

The  truly  noble  and  animating 
conduct  of  my  officers  and  the 
steady  bravery  of  my  crew,  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  battle,  must 
*  ever  render  them  dear  to  their 
country. 

My  first  lieut.  David  Hope, 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  head 
towards  the  close  of  the  battle, 
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and  taken  below ;  but  was  soon 
again  on  deck,  displaying  that 
greatness  of  mind  and  exertion, 
which,  though  it  may  be  equalled, 
can  never  be  excelled ;  the  third 
lieutenant,  John  Bulford,  was  also 
wounded,  but  not  obliged  to  quit 
his  quarters  :  second  lieutenant, 
Samuel  Mottley,  and  he,  deserve 
my  highest  acknowledgments. 
The  cool  and  steady  conduct  of 
Mr.  Walker,  the  master,  was  very 
great  during  the  battle,  as  also 
that  of  lieutenants  Wilson  and 
Magill,  of  the  marines. 

On  being  taken  on  board  the 
enemy’s  ship,  I  ceased  to  wonder 
at  the  result  of  the  battle.  The 
United  States  is  built  with  the 
scantling  of  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  mounting  thirty  long  twenty- 
four  pounders  (English  ship 
guns)  on  her  main-deck,  and 
twenty-two  forty-two  pounder- 
carronades,  with  two  long  twenty- 
four  pounders  on  her  quarters 
deck  and  forecastle,  howitzer 
guns  on  her  tops,  and  a  travelling 
carronade  on  her  upper  deck, 
with  a  compliment  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-eight  picked 
men. 

The  enemy  has  suffered  much 
in  her  masts,  rigging  and  hull 
above  and  below  water  :  her  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  I  am  not 
aware  of,  but  I  know  a  lieutenant 
and  six  men  have  been  thrown 
overboard. 

Inclosed  you  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  the  names  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  Mace¬ 
donian  ;  and  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c. 

John  S.  Carden. 

To  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq. 

Admiralty. 
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PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS, 

Passed  in  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Fourth  Parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  52nd  George  III. — A  T).  1812. 


An  act  for  continuing  to  his 
majesty  certain  duties  on  malt, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  on  pensions, 
offices,  and  personal  estates  in 
England ;  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1812. 

An  act  to  permit  sugar,  the 
produce  of  Martinique  and  other 
conquered  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  be  taken  out  of  ware¬ 
houses  on  the  payment  of  the  like 
rate  of  duty  for  waste  as  British 
plantation  sugar. 

An  act  to  revive  and  continue 
until  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1812,  so  much  of  an  Act  made 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  to  prohibit  the  distillation 
of  spirits  from  corn  or  grain,  in 
the  united  kingdom,  as  relates  to 
Great  Britain  ;  and  to  revive  and 
continue  another  act  made  in  the 
49th  year  aforesaid,  to  suspend 
the  importation  of  British  or  Irish- 
made  spirits  into  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  respectively ;  and  for 
granting  certain  duties  on  worts 
or  wash  made  from  sugar  during 
the  prohibition  of  distillation  from 
corn  or  grain  in  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
10,500,000/.  by  exchequer  bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  1812. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  by  exchequer  bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  181.2. 


An  act  for  making  provision 
for  the  better  support  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  household,  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  majesty’s  indispo¬ 
sition. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his 
majesty  a  certain  sum  for  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
assumption  of  the  personal  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  royal  authority  by  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty. 

An  act  for  the  regulation  of  his 
majesty’s  household,  and  ena¬ 
bling  her  majesty  the  queen  to 
meet  the  increased  expense  to 
which  her  majesty  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  during  his  majesty’s  indis¬ 
position  :  and  for  the  care  of  his 
majesty’s  real  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty;  and  to  amend  an  act  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  administration  of  the 
royal  authority  during  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  illness. 

An  act  to  repeal  an  act  of  the 
25th  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  better  securing  the  duties  on 
coals,  culm,  and  cinders ;  and 
making  other  provisions  in  lieu 
thereof;  and  for  requiring  ships 
in  the  coal  trade  to  be  measured. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the 
50th  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  granting  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
raised  by  exchequer  bills,  to  be 
advanced  and  applied  in  the  man¬ 
ner  and  upon  the  terms  therein 
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mentioned  for  the  relief  of  the 
united  company  of  merchants  of 
England  trading  to  the  East  In¬ 
dies. 

An  act  to  repeal  an  act  passed 
in  the  39th  and  40th  years  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  establishing 
certain  regulations  in  the  offices 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  to 
establish  other  and  further  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  said  offices. 

An  act  for  extending  the  laws 
for  preventing  the  embezzlement 
of  his  majesty’s  naval  ordnance 
and  victualling  stores  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  alter  and  amend  an 
act,  passed  in  the  51st  year  of  the 
reign  cf  his  present  majesty,  for 
the  relief  of  certain  insolvent 
debtors  in  England. 

An  act  for  granting  annuities 
to  discharge  certain  exchequer 
bills. 

An  act  for  further  continuing, 
until  the  25th  day  of  March  1813, 
certain  bounties  and  drawbacks 
on  the  exportation  of  sugar  from 
Great  Britain  ;  and  for  suspend¬ 
ing  the  countervailing  duties  and 
bounties  on  sugar,  when  the  duties 
imposed  by  an  act  of  the  49th 
year  of  his  present  majesty  shall 
be  suspended;  and  for  continuing 
so  much  of  an  act  of  the  47th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  as  allows 
a  bounty  on  raw  sugar  exported 
until  the  25th  day  of  March, 

1813. 

An  act  for  the  more  exem¬ 
plary  punishment  of  persons  de¬ 
stroying  or  injuring  any  stocking 
or  lace  frames,  or  other  machines 
nr  engines  used  in  the  frame-work 
knitting  manufactory,  or  any  arti¬ 
cles  or  goods  in  such  frames  or 
machines :  to  continue  in  force 
until  the  first  day  of  March, 

1814. 


An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
preservation  of  the  peace,  by  en¬ 
forcing  the  duties  of  watching  and 
warding,  until  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1814,  in  places  where 
disturbances  prevail  or  are  appre¬ 
hended. 

An  act  for  making  perpetual 
an  act  made  in  the  12th  year  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  encouraging 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  by 
lowering  the  duty  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  oak  bark,  when 
the  price  of  such  bark  shall  exceed 
a  certain  rate. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  raised  by  lotteries. 

An  act  to  continue  several  laws 
relating  to  permitting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  into  Great  Britain, 
from  any  place  whatever,  and  to 
permitting  goods  and  commodities 
to  be  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  in  any  ship  or  vessel  until 
the  25  th  day  of  March,  1815 ;  and 
to  the  amending  an  act  for  con¬ 
solidating  and  extending  the  se¬ 
veral  laws  in  force  for  allowing 
the  importation  of  certain  goods 
and  merchandize  into  and  from 
certain  ports  in  the  West  Indies, 
until  the  25  th  day  of  March, 
1814. 

An  act  to  render  valid  and  ef¬ 
fectual  certain  oaths  administered 
to  and  taken  by  certain  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  before 
deputies  of  the  late  lord  Steward 
of  his  Majesty’  household,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  office. 

An  act  for  punishing  mutiny 
and  desertion  ;  and  for  the  better 
payment  of  the  army  and  their 
quarters. 

An  act  for  the  regulating  of 
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his  majesty’s  royal  marine  forces 
while  on  shore. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
6,789,6251.  by  way  of  annuities. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
25th  day  of  March,  1813,  an  act 
for  regulating  the  drawbacks  and 
bounties  for  the  exportation  of 
Sugar  from  Ireland. 

An  act  to  indemnify  such  per¬ 
sons  in  the  united  kingdom  as 
have  omitted  to  qualify  themselves 
for  offices  and  employments,  and 
for  extending  the  times  limited  for 
those  purposes  respectively,  until 
the  25  th  day  of  March,  1813  ;  and 
to  permit  such  persons  in  Great 
Britain  as  have  omitted  to  make 
and  file  affidavits  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  indentures  of  clerks  to 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  to  make 
and  file  the  same  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  Hilary  term,  1813. 

An  act  for  enabling  the  wives 
and  families  of  soldiers  embarked 
in  Ireland  for  foreign  service  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  making 
provision  for  the  families  of  militia 
men  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  amend  the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  militia  of  Ireland. 

An  act  to  provide  for  regulating 
the  warehousing  of  spirits  distilled 
from  corn  in  Ireland,  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  without  payment  of  the  duty 
of  excise  chargeable  thereon ;  and 
to  transfer  the  custody  of  spirits 
so  warehoused,  from  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  customs  and  port  duties 
in  Ireland  and  their  officers,  to 
the  commissioners  of  inland  excise 
and  taxes  in  Ireland,  and  their 
officers. 

An  act  to  repeal  an  act  made  in 
the  39th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
intituled  an  act  against  lewd  and 


wandering  persons  pretending 
themselves  to  be  soldiers  or  mari¬ 
ners. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  infant 
suitors  in  courts  of  equity,  entitled 
to  stock  or  annuities  in  any  of  the 
public  or  other  funds  transferable 
at  the  bank  of  England. 

An  act  to  continue  until  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  war,  an 
act  made  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  permitting 
the  importation  of  masts,  yards, 
bowsprits,  and  timber  for  naval 
purposes,  for  the  British  colonies 
in  North  America  duty  free. 

An  act  for  altering  and  amend¬ 
ing  an  act  made  in  the  32nd  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty 
king  George  the  second,  for  the 
relief  of  debtors,  with  respect  to 
the  imprisonment  of  their  persons ; 
and  of  an  act  made  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
making  perpetual  an  act  made  in 
the  33rd  year  of  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty  for  the  further  relief  of  deb¬ 
tors  ;  and  for  other  purposes  in 
the  said  act  expressed. 

An  act  to  prohibit  all  inter¬ 
course  betwreen  the  Island  of  Ja¬ 
maica  and  certain  parts  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo. 

An  act  for  granting  additional 
duties  on  mahogany  not  imported 
from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and 
for  reducing  the  duties  on  certain 
species  of  wood  imported  from 
the  said  bay. 

An  act  for  settling  and  secur¬ 
ing  a  certain  annuity  on  earl 
Wellington  and  the  twro  next  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  the  title  of  earl 
Wellington  shall  descend,  in 
consideration  of  his  eminent  ser¬ 
vices. 

An  act  for  amending  the  laws 
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relatin'!  to  the  local  militia  in 
England. 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
regulation  of  pilots  and  of  the 
pilotage  of  ships  and  vessels  on 
the  coast  of  England. 

An  act  to  make  provision  for 
a  limited  time  respecting  certain 
grants  of  offices. 

An  act  to  amend  and  continue 
until  the  25th  day  of  March,  1813, 
an  act  of  the  45  th  year  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty  for  appointing  com¬ 
missioners  to  inquire  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  public  business  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  therein  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  another  act,  of  the 
51st  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  continuing  and  extending  the 
same  to  public  works  executed  by 
the  office  of  works  and  others. 

An  act  for  amending  the  laws 
relating  to  the  allowance  of  the 
bounties  on  pilchards  exported 
until  the  24th  day  of  June,  1819. 

An  act  for  increasing  the  rates 
of  subsistence  to  be  paid  to  inn¬ 
keepers  and  others  on  quartering 
soldiers. 

An  act  for  the  erection  of  a 
penitentiary  house  for  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  offenders  convicted  within 
the  city  of  London  and  the  county 
of  Middlesex  :  and  for  making 
compensation  to  Jeremy  Bentham, 
esquire,  for  the  non-performance 
of  an  agreement  betwen  the  said 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty’s 
treasury,  respecting  the  custody 
andmaintenance  of  convicts. 

An  act  to  suspend  the  exporta¬ 
tion  from  Ireland  to  parts  beyond 
the  seas  of  spirits  made  and  dis¬ 
tilled  in  Ireland  from  corn  or  grain 
until  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1812. 
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An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty 
duties  upon  spirits  made  or  dis¬ 
tilled  in  Ireland,  and  to  allow  cer¬ 
tain  drawbacks  on  the  exportation 
thereof ;  and  to  repeal  certain 
bounties  given  to  persons  licensed 
to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  wine, 
beer,  and  ale,  by  retail,  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  revive  and  continue 
until  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1812,  so  much  of  an  act  made  in 
the  49th  year  of  his  present  majes¬ 
ty  to  prohibit  the  distillation  of 
spirits  from  corn  or  grain  in  the 
united  kingdom  as  relates  to  Ire¬ 
land. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  regu¬ 
lating  and  securing  the  collection 
of  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in 
Ireland  from  corn  malted  or  pn- 
malted,  in  stills  of  and  under  100 
gallons  content. 

An  act  to  continue  the  period 
for  purchasing  the  legal  quays  in 
the  port  of  London,  and  to  enable 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  pur¬ 
chase  buildings  in  Thames-street, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new 
custom-house. 

An  act  to  continue  until  three 
months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  and 
amend  an  act  of  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  for  making  more 
effectual  provision  for  preventing 
the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm 
from  being  paid  or  accepted  for  a 
greater  value  than  the  current 
value  of  such  coin  ;  for  prevent¬ 
ing  any  note  or  bill  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England  from  being  received  for 
any  smaller  sum  than  the  sum 
therein  specified ;  and  for  staying 
proceedings  upon  any  distress  by 
tender  of  such  notes  ;  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  to  Ireland. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
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speedy  examination,  controlling, 
and  finally  auditing  the  military 
accounts  of  Ireland. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  speedy 
and  regular  examination  and  audit 
of  the  public  accounts  of  Ireland  : 
and  to  repeal  certain  former  acts 
relating  thereto. 

An  act  for  extending  the  time 
in  which  coffee  of  the  British 
plantations  may  be  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion  without  payment  of  the  duty 
on  auctions ;  and  for  making  an 
allowance  of  such  duty  on  coffee 
sold  for  which  the  said  duty  has 
not  been  paid. 

An  act  for  continuing  until  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1813,  several 
laws  relating  to  the  duties  on 
glass  made  in  Great  Britain. 

An  act  to  prevent  foreign  goods 
of  certain  descriptions  being 
brought  from  the  United  States  of 
America  into  Canada  ;  and  to  al¬ 
low  a  greater  quantity  of  worsted 
yarn  to  be  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Canada. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend 
an  act  passed  in  the  50th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  ex¬ 
plaining  and  amending  an  act  for 
continuing  and  making  perpetual 
several  duties  of  Is.  6d.  in  the 
pound  on  offices  and  employments 
of  profits,  and  on  annuities,  pen* 
sions,  and  stipends. 

An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
settle  on  their  royal  highnesses 
the  princesses  Augusta  Sophia, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Sophia,  an 
annuity  *of  36,000/.  instead  of  the 
annuity  settled  on  them  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
present  majesty. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty 
certain  duties  of  excise  on  tobacco 
to  be  manufactured  in  Ireland  ; 
and  to  allow  certain  drawbacks 


in  respect  thereof,  in  lieu  of  for¬ 
mer  duties  of  excise  and  draw¬ 
backs  :  and  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
gulating  and  securing  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  said  duties. 

An  act  for  allowing  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  manufactured  plate 
for  the  private  use  of  persons  re¬ 
siding  or  going  to  reside  abroad, 
the  same  drawback  as  is  now  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  exportation  of  such 
plate  by  way  of  merchandize. 

An  act  for  altering  the  mode  of 
payment  of  the  superannuation 
allowances  in  the  department  of 
the  customs  in  Scotland. 

An  act  to  grant  an  excise  duty 
on  spirits  made  or  distilled  from 
sugar  in  Ireland,  during  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  distillation  from  corn 
or  grain  there,  in  lieu  of  the  ex¬ 
cise  duty  now  chargeable  thereon, 
and  to  allow  a  drawback  on  the 
export  thereof. 

An  act  to  enable  coadjutors  to 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  Ireland 
to  execute  the  powers  of  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  respectively. 

An  act  for  more  effectually  pre¬ 
venting  the  embezzlement  of  secu¬ 
rities  for  money  and  other  effects, 
left  or  deposited  for  safe  custody,, 
or  other  special  purpose,  in  the 
hands  of  bankers,  merchants,  bro¬ 
kers,  attorneys,  or  other  agents. 

An  act  for  extending  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  act  of  the  30th  year 
of  king  George  the  second,  against 
persons  obtaining  money  by  false 
pretences,  to  persons  so  obtaining 
bonds  and  other  securities. 

An  act  to  allow  the  use  of 
sugar  in  brewing  beer  in  Great 
Britain. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  an 
act  of  the  50th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  to  regulate  the  taking  of 
securities  in  all  offices  in  respect 
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of  which  security  ought  to  be 
given,  and  for  avoiding  the  grant 
of  all  such  offices  in  the  event 
of  such  security  not  being  given 
within  a  time  to  be  limited  after 
the  grant  of  such  offices. 

An  act  for  settling  and  securing 
certain  annuities,  on  the  widow 
and  eldest  son  of  the  late  right 
honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  and 
for  granting  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  use  of  his  other  children. 

An  act  for  amending  the  laws 
relating  to  the  local  militia  in 
Scotland. 

An  act  to  continue  until  the  5  th 
day  of  July,  1803,  several  acts 
for  granting  certain  rates  and  du¬ 
ties,  and  for  allowing  certain 
drawbacks  and  bounties  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  imported 
into  and  exported  from  Ireland. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  by  way  of  annuities, 
and  treasury  bills  for  the  service 
of  Ireland. 

An  act  for  the  better  cultivar 
tion  of  navy  timber  in  the  forest 
of  Woolmer,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton. 

An  act  for  the  better  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  navy  timber  in  the  forest 
of  Alice  Holt,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton. 

An  act  for  repealing  so  much 
of  an  act  of  the  36  th  year  of 
his  present  majesty,  for  the  better 
relief  of  the  poor  within  England  ; 
and  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  as  limits 
the  annual  amount  of  the  assess¬ 
ments. 

An  act  to  continue  until  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1814,  an  act  for 
appointing  commissioners  to  in¬ 
quire  and  examine  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  several  bogs  in 
Ireland,  and  the  practicability  of 


draining  and  cultivating  them,  and 
the  best  means  of  effecting  the 
same. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
complete  and  effectual  liquidation 
of  a  debt  due  to  his  majesty  from 
the  late  Abraham  Goldsmid,  mer¬ 
chant,  and  his  surviving  partners  ; 
and  to  confirm  and  establish  cer¬ 
tain  agreements  entered  into  for 
that  and  other  purposes  relating 
thereto. 

An  act  to  amend  several  acts 
relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs 
and  port  duties  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  granting  an  addi* 
tional  drawback  on  flint,  phial, 
and  crown  glass ;  for  charging  an 
additional  countervailing  duty  on 
flint  and  crown  glass  imported 
from  Ireland  ;  and  for  the  better 
prevention  of  frauds  in  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  glass  on  drawback. 

An  act  to  make  better  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  commissioners  of 
appeal  in  revenue  causes  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

An  act  to  allow  British  planta¬ 
tion  sugar  and  coffee,  imported 
into  Bermuda  in  British  ships  to 
be  exported  to  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in 
foreign  ships  or  vessels  ;  and  to 
permit  articles,  the  production  of 
the  said  United  States,  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  said  island  in  fo¬ 
reign  ships  or  vessels. 

An  act  for  extending  the  period 
in  which  deeds  were  directed  to 
be  enrolled  by  an  act  of  the  50th 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
amending  several  acts  for  the 
redemption  and  sale  of  the  land 
tax. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  made 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  providing  a  durable 
allowance  of  superannuation  to  the 
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officers  of  excise,  under  certain 
restrictions. 

An  act  for  transferring  the 
Scotch  excise  charity  and  super¬ 
annuation  funds  to  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund,  and  paying  all  future 
allowances  from  the  latter  fund, 
and  for  making  provision  for  cer¬ 
tain  superannuated  officers  of  ex¬ 
cise  in  England  and  Scotland. 

An  act  to  revive  and  continue, 
until  the  25th  day  of  March,  1813, 
and  amend  so  much  of  an  act, 
made  in  the  39th  and  40th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  as  grants 
certain  allowances  to  adjutants, 
and  serjeant-majors  of  the  militia 
of  England,  disembodied  under 
an  act  of  the  same  session  of  par¬ 
liament. 

An  act  for  making  allowances 
in  certain  cases  to  subaltern  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  militia  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  while  disembodied. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
22,500,000/.  by  way  of  annuities. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
5,000,000/.  by  exchequer  bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  year  1812. 

An  act  to  repeal  the  several  du¬ 
ties  under  the  care  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  managing  the  stamp 
duties  in  Ireland,  and  to  grant 
new  duties  in  lieu  thereof ;  and 
for  transferring  the  management 
of  the  duties  on  playing  cards  and 
dice  from  the  commissioners  of 
inland  excise  to  the  commissioners 
of  stamp  duties. 

x\n  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  certain  additional  rates  of 
postage  in  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  charging  an  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  on  copper  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  until  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  six  calendar  months  after 


the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace. 

An  act  for  rhising  the  sum  of 
500,000/.  by  treasury  bills  for  the 
service  of  Ireland,  for  the  year 
1812.  . 

An  act  to  continue  until  the 
25th  day  of  March,  1814,  an  act 
made  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
in  the  27th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  the  better  execution 
of  the  law  and  preservation  of  the 
peace  within  counties  at  large. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1813,  certain 
acts  for  appointing  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  fees,  gratuities, 
perquisites,  and  emoluments  re¬ 
ceived  in  several  public  offices  in 
Ireland  ;  to  examine  into  any 
abuses  which  may  exist  in  the 
saipe,  and  into  the  mode  of  re¬ 
ceiving,  collecting,  issuing,  and 
accounting  for  public  money  in 
Ireland. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  certain  new  and  additional 
duties  of  assessed  taxes  ;  and  for 
consolidating  the  same  with  the 
former  duties  of  assessed  taxes. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  additional  duties  of  excise  in 
Great  Britain,  on  glass,  hides,  and 
tobacco  and  snuff. 

An  act  to  amend  and  regulate 
the  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  and  of  the 
rates  and  duties  on  profits  arising 
from  property,  professions,  trades, 
and  offices,  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland. 

An  act  for  applying  the  amount 
of  the  bounties  on  certain  linens 
exported  from  Great  Britain  to¬ 
wards  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
loan  made  and  stock  created  in; 
the  present  session  of  parliament. 
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An  act  to  amend  several  acts 
relating  to  the  revenue  of  inland 
excise  and  taxes  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  permit  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cocoa  to  be  exported  from  his 
majesty’s  colonies  or  plantations  to 
any  port  in  Europe  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  corn 
to  be  imported  from  any  such 
port,  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
into  the  said  colonies  and  planta¬ 
tions,  under  licences  granted  by 
the  collectors  and  comptrollers  of 
the  customs. 

An  act  for  allowing  certain  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  imported  into  the  Ba¬ 
hama  islands,  and  exported  there¬ 
from  in  foreign  vessels ;  and  for 
encouraging  the  exportation  of 
salt  from  the  said  islands. 

An  act  to  permit  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wares,  goods,  and  mer¬ 
chandize,  from  any  of  his  majesty’s 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  to  any 
other  of  the  said  islands,  and  to 
and  from  any  of  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  the  said  islands  and  colonies.- 

An  act  to  provide  a  summary 
remedy  in  cases  of  abuses  of 
trusts  created  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses. 

An  act  for  the  registering  and 
securing  of  charitable  donations. 

An  act  for  the  more  easy  man¬ 
ning  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
southern  whale  fishery. 

An  act  to  render  more  effectual 
an  act,  passed  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  present  majesty,  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  administering  or  taking 
unlawful  oaths. 

An  act  to  continue,  amend,  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  an  act, 
passed  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  enabling  the 
secretary  at  war  to  enforce  returns 
from  clerks  of  .subdivisions  and 


others,  in  relation  to  fines,  boun¬ 
ties,  and  sums  due  under  any 
acts  relating  to  the  defence  of  the 
realm  or  militia,  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  distribution  and  se¬ 
curing  the  due  application  thereof. 

An  act  for  increasing  the  duty 
on  rum  arid  other  spirits  imported 
into  Newfoundland  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  colonies  and  plantations  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  charg¬ 
ing  a  duty  on  spirits  imported  into 
Newfoundland  from  his  majesty’s 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

An  act  for  extending  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  duty  on  salt  used  in 
making  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
for  bleaching  linen,  to  salt  used 
in  making  such  acid  for  bleaching 
thread  and  cotton  twist. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  passed 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  placing  the  duties  of 
hawkers  and  pedlers  under  the 
management  of  the  commissioners 
of  hackney  coaches. 

An  act  to  empower  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  Chelsea  hospital  to 
commute  pensions  for  a  sum  of 
money  in  certain  cases. 

An  act  for  amending  an  act 
passed  in  the  12th  year  of  his  late 
majesty  king  George  the  2nd, 
intituled  {  An  act  for  the  more 
easy  assessing,  collecting,  and  le¬ 
vying  of  county  rates  f  and  for 
the  remedying  certain  defects  m 
the  laws  relating  to  the  repairing 
of  county  bridges  and  other  works 
maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  inhabitants  of  counties  in 
England. 

An  act  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the 
militia  and  local  militia  ia  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1812. 

An  act  for  defraying,  until  the 
25th  dav  of  March,  1813,  the 
*G 
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charge  of  the  pay  and  clothing 
of  the  militia  of  Ireland  ;  and  for 
making  allowances  in  certain  cases 
to  subaltern  officers  of  the  said 
.militia  during  peace. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,216,666/.  13s.  4 d.  Irish  currency 
by  treasury  bills  for  the  service  of 
Ireland  for  the  year  1812. 

An  act  to  enable  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  majesty’s  treasury 
to  issue  exchequer  bills,  on  the 
credit  of  such  aids  or  supplies  as 
have  been  or  shall  be  granted  by 
parliament  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1812. 

An  act  to  make  more  effectual 
provision  for  enabling  the  corpora¬ 
tion  for  preserving  and  improving 
the  port  of  Dublin,  to  erect,  re¬ 
pair,  and  maintain  light  houses 
and  lights  round  the  coasts  of 
Ireland,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for 
defraying  the  charge  thereof. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  this 
session  of  parliament  for  amend¬ 
ing  the  laws  relating  to  the  local 
militia  of  England. 

An  act  for  imposing  additional 
duties  of  customs  on  certain  species 
of  wood,  and  on  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  made  in 
the  present  session  of  parliament, 
intituled  ‘  An  act  to  revive  and 
continue  until  the  31st  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1812,  so  much  of  an  act 
made  in  the  49th  year  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty,  to  prohibit  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  spirits  from  corn  or  grain, 
in  the  united  kingdom,  as  relates 
to  Great  Britain ;  and  to  revive 
and  continue  another  act  made 
in  the  49th  year  aforesaid,  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  importation  of  British 
or  Irish  made  spirits  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  respectively; 
and  for  granting  certain  duties  on 


worts  or  wash  made  from  sugar 
during  the  prohibition  of  distilla¬ 
tion  from  corn  or  grain  in  Great 
Britain/ 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act  of  the  43d  year  of  Iiis  present 
majesty,  as  permits  the  imports^ 
tion  of  goods  and  commodities 
from  Turkey,  Egypt,  or  the  Le¬ 
vant  seas,  in  foreign  ships. 

An  act  to  explain,  amend,  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  an  act 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  for  enabling  the  wives  and 
families  of  soldiers  to  return  to 
their  homes,  to  the  widows,  wives, 
and  families  of  soldiers  dying  or 
employed  on  foreign  service. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
to  the  East  Indies,  of  debts  origin¬ 
ally  contracted  there,  on  the  part 
of  the  East  India  company,  paya¬ 
ble  in  England, 

An  act  to  remove  doubts  as  to 
an  act  passed  in  the  50th  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
relating  to  raising  men  for  the 
service  of  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany. 

An  act  for  amending  and  en¬ 
larging  the  powers  of  an  act  passed 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  to  enable  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  of  Wales  to  grant 
leases  of  certain  lands  and  pre¬ 
mises  called  Prince’s  Meadowy,  in 
the  parish  of  Lambeth  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  parcel  of  his 
said  royal  highness’s  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  thereon. 

An  act  for  vesting  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
certain  lands  or  grounds,  formerly 
part  of  the  wastes  of  the  manor  of 
Sandhurst,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
freed  and  discharged  of  common- 
able  and  other  rights. 
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An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  a  sum  of  money  to  be  raised 
by  lotteries* 

An  act  to  repeal  the  several 
acts  for  the  collection  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  stamp  duties  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  to  make  more  effectual 
regulations  for  collecting  and  ma¬ 
naging  the  said  duties. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the 
1st  day  of  November,  1812,  the 
making  of  starch,  hair  powder, 
and  blue,  from  wheat  and  other 
articles  of  food ;  and  for  suspend¬ 
ing  part  of  the  duties  now  payable 
on  the  importation  into  Great 
Britain  of  starch. 

An  act  for  better  securing  the 
duties  on  malt. 

An  act  for  amending  two  acts 
passed  in  the  48th  and  49 th  years 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  ena¬ 
bling  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  to 
grant  life  annuities. 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
punishment  of  persons  destroying 
the  properties  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  enabling  the  owners  of 
such  properties  to  recover  damages 
for  the  injury  sustained. 

An  act  to  exempt  from  the  du¬ 
ties  of  Is.  and  of  6d.  in  the  pound, 
certain  augmentations  made  to 
the  stipends  of  parishes  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

An  act  for  explaining,  amend¬ 
ing,  and  extending  the  several  laws 
relative  to  the  payment  of  forfeited 
and  unclaimed  shares  of  army 
prize  money,  to  the  royal  hospital 
at  Chelsea ;  and  for  directing  the 
mode  of  making  up  the  accounts 
of  pensions  paid  to  the  widows  of 
officers  of  the  army. 

An  act  for  taking  an  account  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  increase  or  diminution  thereof. 


An  act  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  butter  trade  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  advancing  2,500,000/. 
to  the  East  India  company,  to 
enable  them  to  discharge  part  of 
the  Indian  debt. 

An  act  to  enable  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  regulate 
the  price  of  coals  to  be  bought  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

An  act  for  extending  the  time 
for  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of 
money,  advanced  by  way  of  loan 
under  an  act,  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  for  enabling 
his  majesty  to  direct  the  issue  of 
exchequer  bills,  to  a  limited 
amount,  for  the  purposes  and  in 
the  manner  therein  mentioned. 

An  act  for  the  further  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  counterfeiting  of  silver 
tokens  issued  by  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England, 
called  dollars,  and  of  silver  pieces 
issued  and  circulated  by  the  said 
governor  and  company,  called  to¬ 
kens  ;  and  for  the  further  preven¬ 
tion  of  frauds  practised  by  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  notes  or  bills  of  the 
said  governor  and  company. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  certain  duties  on  stone  bottles 
made  in  or  imported  into  Great 
Britain. 

An  act  to  permitthe  exportation 
of  certain  articles  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  from  Great  Britain. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  manner 
of  licensing  boats  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  customs,  and  the 
delivering  tip  of  licences  in  cases 
of  loss  or  capture  of  vessels  li¬ 
censed  ;  and  for  enabling  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  customs  to  pur¬ 
chase  certain  boats  at  a  valuation. 

An  act  to  permit  the  removal  of 
goods  from  one  bonding  ware* 
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holisC  to  another,  in  the  same 
port. 

An  act  for  amending  and  re¬ 
ducing  into  one  act,  the  provi¬ 
sions  contained  in  any  laws  now 
in  force  imposing  the  penalty  of 
death  for  any  act  done  in  breach 
of  or  in  resistance  to  any  part  of 
the  laws  for  collecting  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  revenue  in  Great  Britain. 

An  act  to  suspend  and  finally 
vacate  the  seats  of  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  who  shall  be¬ 
come  bankrupts,  and  who  shall 
not  pay  their  debts  in  full  within 
a  limited  time. 

An  act  to  explain  the  exemption 
from  toll  in  several  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  carriages  employed  in 
husbandry  ;  and  for  regulating  the 
tolls  to  be  paid  on  other  carriages, 
and  on  horses,  in  certain  other 
cases  therein  specified. 

An  act  for  the  better  regulating 
and  preserving  parish  and  other 
registers  of  births,  baptisms,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  burials  in  England. 

_  An  act  for  regulating  the  allow¬ 
ances  granted  out  of  the  duties  of 
assessed  taxes,  to  persons  in  respect 
of  the  number  of  their  children, 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  46th  year 
ofhis  present  majesty ;  and  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  limitation  mentioned 
in  the  said  act  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  said  duties. 

An  act  to  enable  the  keeper  of 
his  majesty’s  privy  purse  for  the 
time  being,  to  dispose  of  and 
transfer  all  such  public  stocks  or 
funds, as  now  door  shall  hereafter 
stand  in  his  name,  in  the  books  of 
the  governor  and  company  of  the 
bank  of  England,  in  trust  for  his 
majesty. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  damaged  from  sound  coffee, 
and  to  permit  dealers  to  send  out 


any  quantity  of  coffee  not  exceed¬ 
ing  eight  pounds  weight  without 
permit,  until  the  end  of  two  years 
from  the  passing  of  this  act. 

An  act-  to  amend  an  act  passed 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  majesty’s 
reign  for  granting  stamp  duties  in 
Great  Britain,  so  faras  regards  the 
duties  granted  on  medicines  and 
on  licences  for  vending  the  same. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  relating  to  the  half  pay 
and  allowance  of  officers  retiring 
from  service;  and  to  authorize  the 
allowing  to  foreign  officers  wound¬ 
ed  thelike  pensions  and  allowances 
as  are  given  to  British  officers  un¬ 
der  the  like  circumstances. 

An  act  to  repeal  an  act,  passed 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  intituled  ‘  an  act  for 
better  regulating  the  office  of 
agent  general  for  volunteers  and 
local  militia,’  and  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  regulating  the  said  office. 

An  act  to  rectify  a  mistake  and 
to  carry  into  more  effectual  execu¬ 
tion  the  purposes  of  an  act  made 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
relating  to  the  British  white  her¬ 
ring  fishery. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  certain  sums  of  money  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  applying  certain 
monies  therein  mentioned,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1812,  and  for 
further  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment* 

An  act  to  repeal  certain  acts, 
and  amend  other  acts  relating  to 
religious  worship  and  assemblies, 
and  persons  teaching  or  preaching 
therein. 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
punishment  of  persons  aiding  pri- 
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soners  of  war  to  escape  from  his 
majesty’s  dominions. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  issuing 
and  circulating  of  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  other  metal,  usually 
called  tokens,  except  such  as  are 
issued  bv  the  banks  of  England 
and  Ireland  respectively. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  36th  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  majes¬ 
ty,  for  the  relief  of  persons  equita¬ 
bly  entitled  to  stocks  and  annuities 
transferable  at  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  an  act  passed  in  this 
present  session  for  the  relief  of  in¬ 
fant  suitors  entitled  to  the  like 
stocks  and  annuities,  to  ail  other 
transferable  stocks  and  funds. 

An  act  for  charging  foreign  li¬ 
quors  and  tobacco  derelict,  jetsam, 
flotsam,  legan,  or  wreck,  brought 
or  coming  into  Great  Britain,  with 
the  duties  payable  on  importation 
of  such  liquors  and  tobacco. 

An  act  to  enable  justices  of  the 
peace  to  order  parochial  relief  to 
prisoners  confined  under  mesne 
process  for  debt  in  such  gaols  as 
are  not  county  gaols. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  grant  leases  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  for  the  better  car¬ 
rying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
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an  act  passed  in  the  39th  and  40th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty,  touching  the  formation 
of  a  map  of  the  New  Forest  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  and  extending  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  said  act ;  for  further 
appropriating  the  monies  arisen  or 
to  arise  from  the  sale  of  certain 
crown  lands  under  the  authority 
of  divers  acts  of  parliament ;  for 
annexing  certain  lands  within  the 
forest  of  Rockingham  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  manor  of  King’s  Cliffe  ;  and 
for  enabling  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  to  appropriate  small 
portions  of  land  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace  in  certain  disturb¬ 
ed  counties  in  England ;  and  to 
give,  until  the  25th  day  of  March, 
1813,  additional  powers  to  justices 
for  that  purpose. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
insolvent  debtors  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  raise  the  sum  of  three  millions 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  applying  the  sum  of 
200,000/.  British  currency  for  the 
service  of  Ireland. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
insolvent  debtors  in  England. 
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PUBLIC  INCOME. 


Heads  of  Revenue. 

Gross  Revenue. 

Net  Produce. 

Payments  into  the 
Exchequer. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES. 

Permanent  and  Annual  Taxes. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

&. 

d. 

Customs  . . . . 

9,676,009 

4 

7i 

1  a 

7,835,536 

5 

6\ 

6, 802,402 

15 

4-1- 

Excise  . 

20,617,266 

8 

0 

19,003,970 

16 

5| 

18,489,914 

12 

4 

Stamps . 

5,396,882 

11 

H 

5,291,224 

9 

10f 

5,090,478 

11 

3 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes  .  ...... 

7,399,442 

1 

Of 

7,280,919 

4 

8f 

6,868,230 

8 

Post  Office . 

1,709,860 

1 

4 

1,478,50 5 

3 

14 

1,274,000 

0 

0 

Is.  in  the  L.  on  Pensions  and  Sa- 

19,288 

7 

n 

26,201 

4 

Ilf 

22,335 

6 

S 

6d.  in  the  L.  on  Pensions  and  Sala- 

ries. ...... . 

17,650 

8 

H 

21,480 

6 

61 

15,372 

1 

9 

Hackney  Coaches  . 

30,909 

0 

0 

28,076 

9 

H 

27,677 

0 

0 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars  . 

23,282 

18 

u 

21,240 

16 

7 

21,221 

3 

5 

Total  Permanent  and  Ann.  Duties. 

44,890,600 

1 

n 

40,986,860 

16 

104 

38,611,631 

19 

Of 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary 

■  » 

Revenue. 

HPT'}  2,000 

0 

O 

Alienation  Fines  .............. 

8,571 

10 

0 

9,570 

10 

9 

4,039 

it 

0 

2,032 

5 

0 

5,357 

12 

iif 

seizures 

26,044 

6 

104 

26,044 

6 

104 

26,044 

6 

104 

Compositions  and  Proffers  . 

595 

4 

11 

595 

4 

11 

595 

4 

11 

prown  Lands . . . 

82,507 

16 

H 

85,858 

12 

of 

53,135 

7 

9 

Extraordinary  Resources. 

X  \  Customs . . . . . 

3,013,723 

2 

41 

2,633,919 

0 

10 

2,633,919 

0 

10 

2  J  Excise  - . 

6,543,953 

1 

0 

6,484,964 

19 

n 

6,410,139 

17 

8 

u  J  Property  Tax  . . . 

13,220,355 

4 

5 

13,437,649 

19 

k 

12,941,155 

5 

I04 

®  /  Arrears  of  Income  Duty,  &c. 

14,541 

9 

6* 

14,336 

5 

Of 

14,336 

5 

4 

.ottery,  Net  Profit— one  third  for 

Ireland . . 

304,000 

0 

0 

281,386 

8 

0 

281,386 

8 

0 

donies  Paid  on  account  of  the 

Interest  of  Loans  raised  for  the 

Service  of  Ireland . . 

2,752,796 

11 

10 

2,752,796 

11 

10 

2,752,796 

11 

10 

In  account  of  the  Commissioners, 

appointed  for  issuing  Exchequer 

Bills  for  Granada,  &c.  . 

31 ,000 

0 

0 

31,000 

0 

0 

31,000 

0 

0 

urplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public 

Offices  . 

73,324 

17 

Ilf 

73,324 

17 

Ilf 

73,324 

17 

Ilf 

urplus  Revenue  of  the  Isle  of  Man 

1,595 

0 

8 

1,595 

0 

8 

1,595 

0 

8 

In  Account  of  the  Interest,  &c.  of 

a  Loan  granted  to  the  Prince 

Regent  of  Portugal . 

57,170 

3 

0 

57,170 

3 

0 

57,170 

O 

O 

mprest  Money  repaid  by  sundry 

Public  Accountants,  &c. . 

40,301 

9 

7f 

40,301 

9 

7f 

40,301 

9 

7f 

jther  Monies  paid  to  the  Public  . 

50,476 

0 

9 

50,476 

0 

9 

50,476 

0 

9 

Total,  independent  of  Loans . 

71,113,588 

6 

0 

66,973,208 

1 

5 

63,965,047 

12 

4| 

pans  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  (of 

- 

which  the  sum  of  L4, 500,000  is 

for  the  service  of  Ireland)  .... 

16,636,575 

3 

9 

16,636,375 

3 

9 

16,636,375 

3 

9 

Grand  Total  •  *  •  •  •  • 

^ . ■  - - - - * - 

87,749,963 

9 

9 

■83,609,583 

5 

2 

80,601,422 

16 

if 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


1.  For  Interest,  &c.  on  the  Permanent 

Debt  of  Great  Britain,  Unredeemed 

f.  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills . 

I,  Civil  List . * . 

^  ,  V  Courts  of  Justice 

Other  Charges/ M;nt 

on  the 

Consolidated 

Fund,  viz. 


Allow,  to  R.  Fam 
Sal.  &  Allowances 
Bounties  ....... 


V.  Civil  Government  of  Scotland*  •  •  • 
ITI.  Other  Payments  in  Anticipation. . 
Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  Corn,  &c. 

Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Reve¬ 
nue  . . . . . . . . 

Militia  and  Deserters  Warrants.. 


II.  The  Navy,  Wages  of  Officers  and 

Seamen  •  . .  . 

Half  Pay  to  Sea  Officers  and  Bounty 

to  Chaplains . ..•••• 

Wages  to  His  Majesty’s  Dock  and 

Rope  Yards . . 

General  Services.  —  Building  of 
Ships,  Purchase  of  Storesof  every 
description,  Repairing  of  Ships, 
Purchase  of  Ships  taken  from 
the  Enemy,  Head  Money,  See.  . 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Imprests*  Sala¬ 
ries,  Pensions,  Sec.  .  *  •  •  . . 


The  Victualling  Department  . . ... 
Transport  do.  for  Transports,  Pri¬ 
soners  of  War,  Sick*  and  Wound¬ 
ed  Seamen. . . . . 

Miscellaneous  Services . . . 


II.  Ordnance  . . 

IX.  Army . 

Extraordinary  Services 


X.  Loans,  Remittances,  and  Advances 
to  other  Countries,  viz. 

Ireland  . . . 

Sicily . . . 

Portugal  . jj; 


Spain 


XL  Miscellaneous  Services. 

At  Home  . 

Abroad  . . . 


2,721,000  0  0 
291,000  0  O 

918,000  0  0 


4,126,291  15  1 
1,464,881  15  2 


•  •  •  * 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Deduct  Loan,  &c.  for  Ireland . 

Deduct  for  Interest,  &c.  on  Portuguese  Loan 


L. 


d. 


958,000  0  0. 

78,306  15  4 1 
10,837  13  0 

299,981  1  5l 

66,640  13  9' 

58,637  8  2i 


395,975  2  7 


27,700  O  0 
172,874  2  6 


L. 


s.  d. 


34,832,054  18 
1,556,735  0 


1,472,403  11 
109,693  6 


n 

1 


596,549  5  1 


3,538,22 5  3  6 

402,000  1  0 


5,921,173 

10 

3 

6,079,280 

1 

1 

3,940,225 

3 

6 

13,753,163 

0 

0 

10,116,196 

0 

0 

4,432,292 

15 

3 

275,000 

0 

0 

2,702,74 7 

0 

0 

1,711,309 

17 

11 

851,326 

10 

<31 

4,432,292 

15 

3 

57,170 

3 

0 

is  includes  the  Sum  of  L.425,175  0  3  for  Interest,  &c.  paid  on  Imperial  Loans 


4,557,509  8 


10 

6 


23,869,359  0  O 


7,410,039  15  3 


1,962,636  8  2 


ox 

4- 


95,907,659  8 

4,489,462  IS 


91,418,196  10 


3, 

04 
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DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

An  Account,  showing  how  the  Monies,  given  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1811 
have  been  disposed  of ;  so  far  as  relates  to  Great  Britain. 


Services. 

Sums  Voted  or 
Granted. 

Sums  Paid. 

Remains  to  fie  Paid 

TVrs  w  __  _ _ _ _ _ 

I-f  Sp  (Ip 

20.276,144  10  0 

/it  Sp  3/p 

20  276,144  10  0 

Li  Sp  3p 

Ordnance  •«•••••••••«•••••••• 

Forces  . . . 

To  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  for  the 

4,539,228  10  4 
17,848,162  2  5 
3,000,000  0  0 

4,089,750  0  0 
17,848,162  2  5 
3,000,000  0  0 

4491478  10  4 

year  1811  . . . . . . 

To  continue  to  maintain  a  Body  of 
Portuguese  Troops,  and  to  give 
further  Aid  and  Assistance  to  the 

Government  of  Portugal . 

To  make  good  the  Sum  issued  by 
his  Majesty’s  Orders,  pursuant 
to  addresses  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  has  not 
been  made  good  by  Parliament. 

400,000  0  0 

2, 000, #00  0  0 

11,632  4  3 

239,400  0  0 

2,000,000  0  0 

i  1,632  4  3 

160*600  0  0 

Civil  Establishments. 

3,050,610  2  8 

2,753,981  16  7f 

296,628  6  0* 

51,125,777  9  8 

50,219,070  13  3f 

906)706  16  4| 

Payments  for  other  Services,  not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the 
Services  of  the  Year. . . . . . . . £..154,252  6  Iff 


Ways  and  Means  for  answering  the  foregoing  Services. 


L.  s.  d 

Duties  on  Pensions,  Offices,  and  Personal  Estates,  and  on  Pensions,  &c. 

continued  ••••••••  - . . . . . **.“*  3,000,000  0  C 

Surplus  consolidated  Fund,  at  5th  January  and  5th  April,  lSll,  after  satis¬ 
fying  L.  4,400,000  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1810. . 1,353,715  10  1 

Estimated  Surplus  of  Consolidated  Fund  to  5th  April,  1812  5,000,000  0  (] 

War  Taxes  . . . . . . .  20,000,000^  0  .0 

Estimated  Profits’  of  Potteries  . . . . * .  .............  •  2o0,000  0  G 

Loan  per  Act  51  Geo.  III.  cap.  26  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ^  m  •  §  •  #  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  '•  •  •  s  i  •  4j98 ljijOO  0  0 

Ditto  per  Act  51  Geo.  III.  cap.  49,  part  Of  12,000,000/.,  the  remainder 

being  for  the  Service  of  Ireland  .  . . 7,500,000  0  0 

Monies  arisen  from  the  Sal©  of  old  Naval  and  Victualling  Stores* . . .  420,364  0  0 

Surplus  of  Exchequer  Bills- granted  per  Acts  51  Geo.  III.  cap.  3,  53  and 
112,  to  pay  off  other  Bills  issued  in  1810,  but  which  were  funded  pur¬ 
suant  to  Act  51  Geo.  III.  e.- 16 . 4,214,000  0  0 

War  Taxes,  1810,  being  the  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  the 

Aids*  of  that  Year,  subscribed  to  be  funded  pursuant  to  said  Act  ••••.  •  2,804,700  0  0 


49,504,079  10  1 


Total  Sum  granted,  as*  per  preceding  Account  ......  •  •  •  • . .......... .  5 1,125,777  9  8 

Paid  for  Services  not  voted  ••  ••  . . . . . .  154,252  6  10 


51,280,029  16  6 

Amount  of  Ways  and  Means  as  per  Do . . . . .  49,504,079  10  1 


Deficiency  of  Ways  and  Means . . . . . .  »••£<•  1,775,950  6  5 

SSSSSSSmSmSSSSSSmiSSmSSSSSSSS 


Note.— -When  the  proportion  of  Ireland’s  Contribution  of  2-l7ths  to  the  General  Expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  ascertained,  it  will  be  applied  in  Aid  of  this  Deficiency. 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

e  of  all  Imports  into,  and  all  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  for  Three  Years,  ended  the 
v  5th  of  January,  1812. 

OFFICIAL  VALUE  of 
IMPORTS. 

OFFICIAL  VALUE  of 
EXPORTS. 

From 

Europe,  Africa, 
and  America. 

From 

East  Indies  and 
China. 

British 

Produce  and 
Manufactures. 

Foreign 

Merchandize. 

ended  5th  January  1810 . 

Note — The  real  Value  of  British  Prod 
Britain,  according  to  the  aver 
the  Exporters,  in  the  Year  en 
*  The  Account  of  Imports  from 

L. 

30,409,384 

36,427,722 

24,525,071 

ace  and  Manul 
age  Prices  Cu 
ded  the  5  th  of 
the  East  Indie 

L. 

8,363,025 

4,708,413 

* 

actures  Expor 
rrent,  and  the 
January,  1812 
s  and  China  ca 

L. 

35,104,132 

34,923,575 

24,109,931 

ted  from  Grea 
Declarations  o 
,  amounted  to 
nnot  yet  be  sta 

L. 

15,182,768 

10,946,284 

8,279,698 

i 

£.34,917,281 

ted. 

tber  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  which  have  been  Built  and  Registered 
the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  (except  Ireland)  in  the  Years  1809,  1810, 
id  1811. 


le  Year  1809 . 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

596 

685 

772 

61,455 

84,891 

104,100 

le  Year  1810  being  the  Account  delivered  last  year,  and  now  corrected  . . . . . 

e  Year  1811...... . . . 

iber  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys 
ually  employed  in  navigating  the  same,  which  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British 
wpire,  on  the  30th  September,  in  the  Years  1809,  1810,  and  1811. 


In  1809. 

In  1810. 

In  1811. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

and  .. 

15,687 

1,875,224 

122,815 

16,048 

1,918,089 

126,008 

16,164 

1,942,406 

123,757 

and  .. 

2,534 

206,075 

14,720 

2,552 

209,736 

15,064 

2,630 

220,688 

15,490 

nd  . . . 

1,119 

60,979 

5,560 

1,126 

58,650 

5,416 

1,133 

59,155 

5,484 

tations 

3,188 

201,247 

13,857 

3,450 

215,383 

14,157 

3,628 

227,452 

14,085 

•nsey  . 

112 

10,503 

912 

104 

9,947 

883 

94 

9,485 

855 

:y . . . . 

58 

5,451 

576 

57 

5,454 

550 

59 

6,003 

547 

if  Man 

372 

8,989 

2,158 

366 

8,785 

2,117 

398 

9,585 

2,326 

itals. . 

23,070 

2,368,468 

160,598 

23,703 

2,426,044 

164,195 

24,106 

■  2,474,774 

162,547 

ber  of  Vessels,  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of 
ieat  Britain,  from,  or  to,  all  Parts  qf  the  World,  between  5th  January,  1809,  and  5th 
nuary,  1812. 


INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS'. 

BRITISH, 

FOREIGN. 

BRITISH. 

FOREIGN. 

Shijts. 

Tons. 

Men,, 

Ships 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons# 

t 

Men. 

Ships 

Tons# 

Men* 

10,173 

10,467 

10,179 

1,327,723 

1,346,990 

1,294,651 

80.938 

84,776 

77,354 

4,692 

6,199 

2,921 

722,920 

1,070,080 

637,416 

36,420 

54,268 

31,417 

6,935 

10,159 

10,111 

1.318.508 
1,369,696 

1.264.509 

87,153 

89,435 

79,732 

4,379 

6,210 

3,048 

:  674,680 
1,073,535 
647,159 

|  a 

35,894 

57,187 

34,460 

2,483 

3,000 

2,729 

211,850 

262,098 

228*041 

14,858 

18,124 

17,386 

230 
677 
j  295 

36,367 

106,163 

49,764 

1,865 

5,j82fr 

2£13. 

2,564 

2,933 

2,663 

212,644 
f  254,578 
242^43 

15,370 

18,289 

17,007 

151 
381 
:  302 

|  25,070 
64,992 

1,362 

3,683 

,2^02: 

. 
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Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  for  three  Years. 


/ 

>  ?  "  ■  • 

Official  Value  of 
Imports. 

OFFICIAL 

Irish  Produce  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures  Exported. 

- - - - 

VALUE  of 

Foreign  and  Colon 
MerchandizeExpor 

/.,  s.  d. 

7,471,417  5  1 

6,564,578  8  0J 

7,231,603  15  10i 

£.  s.  d. 

5,408,910  19  9| 

5,471,012  15  0| 
5,833,996  9  % 

t 

L.  s. 

330,933  5 
. .  627,472  16. 1 
256,415  4 

Y  ear  ended  otn  January 

Note— The  real  Value  of  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  in  the  -  ,v 

Year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1812,  computed  at  the  Average  Prices 
current,  amounted  to •••  . . . . . . £.11,567,219  15 


Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  built  and  registered  in 

several  Ports  of  Ireland,  for  three  Years. 


Year  ending  5th  January  1810. 

,. . 1811* 

.  . . 1812* 


Vessels. 


31 

21 

41 


Tons. 


1,643 

1,331 

1,655 


Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage  and  Number  of  Men  and  B< 
usually  employed  in  navigating  the  same,  which  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  Irela 
on  the  30th  September,  1811. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

i  ,  *j 

*  r  ^ 

1,133 

59,154 

5,484 

.  ■  ■ 

Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that  entered  Inwards,  and  cleai 
Outwards  in  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland,  from  or  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  in  the  tbv 
Years  ending  5th  of  January,  1812. 


Inwards. 


Years  ending  5th 
of  January, 
«...  1810  .... 
*  *•  ■  1811  •  •  • . 
•  «r  *  •  1812  .  .  .  • 

Irish. 

British. 

Foreign. 

- 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships* 

Tons. 

Mei 

1,546 

1,982 

1,956 

103,698 
130,99 1 
133,748 

7,217 

8,983 

9,125 

5,975 

7,514 

7,404 

535,299 

673,540 

686,255 

30,648 

38,536 

39,504 

343 

660 

644 

56,946 

119,188 

129,904 

3.5 

6.6 
6,6 

Years  ending  5th 
of  January, 

. » « •  1810  .... 

« » » •  1811  .... 
....  1812  .... 

Outwards. 

1,527 

1,841 

1,853 

109,144 

125,389 

129,031 

7,398 

8.650 

8.651 

5,877  538,699  30,477 

6,931  627,012  35,595 

6,865  642,767  36,051 

333 

639 

621 

56,267 

117,414 

120,588 

5,22 

6,31 

6,26 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  OF  IRELAND. 


W 


tor  Interest  on  the  Funded  Debt 
of  Ireland,  including  Annuities 
for  Lives  and  Terms  of  Years  ; 
also  1  per  Cent,  for  the  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Capital  created  by 

Loans  since  1797 . 

Charge  of  Management  thereon 
re  was  also  applied  towards  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 


ereof  was  applied  towards  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  the  National  Debt  •  • 


L. 


s.  of# 


al  on  account  of  Interest 
to,  for  Charge  of  Management  . . 
to,  on  account  of  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt . . . . 


Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  .... 
Issues  for  the  separate  service  of 

Ireland  . . . . 

Issues  from  Appropriated  Funds 

for  Local  Purposes  . 

r  Civil  List . . 

J  Pensions*  •  ••*  . . . 

(.Other  Permanent  Charges  ... .. 

.  Payments  in  Anticipation  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  Receipt:  viz. 

unties  from  Customs  * . 

unties  from  Excise  ••••; . 

iitia,  and  Deserters  Warrants,  &c. 


4,391,264  10  0 

•  •  i  • 

67,635  8  4 


I.  Ordnance  . . . 

II.  Army,  Ordinary  Service  ;  viz 


Corps,  &c . . . . 

mmissariat  Establishment 
rracks  . . 


sons  . • . 

If  Pay,  Supernumerary,  and  re¬ 
tired  Officers . . 

icers’  Widows  . . . 

yal  Hospital,  Kilmainham  •*• 
blic  Officers,  their  Deputies, 


perannuftted  Officers 


traordinary  Services . • .  • 

.  Miscellaneous  Services* ....... 

stly,  Vote  of  Credit 

va 


4,458,899 

.1,430,800 

18 

28 

4 

n 

3,028,098 

19 

H 

20,687 

9 

"h 

1,430,800 

18 

71 

*  2 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

♦  •  •  • 

141,615 

12 

21 

87,842 

0 

9 

:  219,078 

3 

^4 

20,236 

15 

7 

37,973 

14 

7 

92,005 

9 

5i 

*  •  *  » 

2,052,625 

18 

71 

227,405 

4 

n 

,  442,885 

2 

Of 

85,885 

5 

H 

28,647 

6 

H 

5,431 

4 

if 

76,544 

13 

H 

17,327 

9 

ii| 

3,830 

15 

101 

2,940,583 

0 

3 

216,662 

8 

l1 

*  •  •  « 

•  $  t  • 


s.  d. 


20,687  9 


*  •  *  • 
•  •  •  • 


448,535  16  gl 


150,215  19 
512,579  7  1 


L. 


s,  d. 


4,479,587  8  3f 
18,451  5  0 

1,664,725  1  11|. 

28,276  13  7 


3,157,245  8  4| 
728,440  14  8f 
172,568  3  2| 


Total. . . . 


5,169,585  9  Si 


11,360,625  18  H 


DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS  IN  IRELAND. 


ncz* 


ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1812. 


Amount  of  all  TAXES  applicable  to  the  Service  of  the  Public,  after  defraying  the  Charges  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the 

respective  Years  ending  5  th  January,  1810,  1811,  1812. 
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An  Account  of  the  real  Value  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  all  Parts  of  the  World, in  the  Years  1805,  1806,  1807,  1808,  1809, 
1810,  and  1811,  respectively:  distinguishing  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  Foreignvand  Colonial  Merchandize ;  and 
distinguishing  the  Amount  to  the  North  of  Europe,  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  to  other  Parts  of  Europe,  to  Asia,  to  Africa,  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  all  other  Parts  of  America. 
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APPENDIX  to  this  CHRONICLE.  *225 


lount  of  the  Notes  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  En¬ 
gland,  in  Circulation  on  the  7th  and  12th  Days  of  each  Month ;  from  the 
i2th  of  February,  1811,  to  the  12th  of  April,  1813. 


Bank  N  otes  of  51. 
and  upwards. 

Bank  Post 
Bills. 

Bank  Notes 
under  51. 

hr 

L. 

L. 

L. 

March 

7  . . 

14,819,160 

1,111,400 

7,086,380 

April 

12 . 

3  4,934,650 

1,113,190 

7,127,350 

7  . 

14,855,950 

1,214,070 

7,371,120 

12  . . . . . .  - 

16,792,790 

1,193,600 

7,386,630 

May 

7 . . . 

15,431,850 

1,171,880 

7,268,470 

12 . . . . 

14,942,680 

1,159,970 

7,312,590 

June 

7  . 

14,782,880 

1,011,930 

7,259,260 

July 

12  . 

14,491,810 

1,013,560 

7,247,500 

7 . 

13,988,710 

938,060 

7,396,7 70 

12 . . . 

15,506,900 

992,170 

7,536,880 

August 

7 . . 

14,703,840 

1,048,200 

7,541,890 

12  . 

14,495.450 

1,032,480 

7,544,210 

September 

7  . 

14,144,650 

3,026,240 

7,576,610 

12 . 

14,504,150 

1,017,070 

7,504,430 

October 

7  . . 

14,329,420 

1,007,110 

7,609,260 

12  . 

14,122,680 

3,068,830 

7,706,770 

November 

7  ... . « . . . 

14,800,120 

1,045,680 

7,538,700 

. . . 

14,497,680 

1.041,320 

7,490,570 

December 

7  . 

13,969,650 

950,780 

7,372,700' 

K  - 

12 . . 

14,150,010 

960,420 

7,268,570 

January 

7  . 

13,614,880 

974,950 

7,430,670 

12  . . 

14,836,910 

1,035,600 

7,521,620 

February 

7  . 

14,917,690 

1,106,850 

7,532,570 

•'§»'  f  •  -  -  "  ■  i ~ 

12 . 

14,597,340 

1,155,530 

7,499,420 

March 

7  . 

14,671,350 

1,040,320 

7,448,150 

12  . 

14,745,350 

1,058,260 

7,387,390 

April 

7 . . 

13,905,000 

1,016,560 

7,434,660 

12  . 

15,103,590 

1,042,820 

7,618,810 

al  Value  of  the  Forged  Notes  presented  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  Pay¬ 
ment,  and  Refused,  from  being  Forged,  for  the  Eleven  Years,  from  1st 
anuary,  1801,  to  31st  December,  1811. 

Nominal  Value  of  Forged  Notes,  presented  for  Payment,  and  Refused, 

ithin  the  above-mentioned  period,  is  . . . . .  £  101,661  0  0 

B-* — The  above  Return  includes  ail  Forged  Notes,  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  on 
Continent,  and  presented  within  the  aforesaid  period. 


ount  of  all  the  Stamped  Dollars  and  Silver  Tokens  issued  by  the  Bank 
f  England,  from  the  19th  February,  1811,  (being  the  date  of  the  last 
leturn  to  the  House  of  Commons,)  to  the  13th  April,  1812,  inclusive; 
istinguishing  the  Number  of  each  sort  of  Tokens. 


JLd.  s.  d . 

106,146  0  O 

5,868  10  0 
1,083,366  18  0 
252,087  16  6 

*■-  n 

1.447,469  4  d 

U. - - - 1 - , - 

PRICE  OF  STOCKS  FOR  EACH  MONTH  IN  1812 — Lowest  and  Highest. 
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Average  Price  of  Corn  per  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  IS  If. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Jan. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d.  \ 

S. 

d. 

5. 

d . 

105 

11 

55 

5 

51 

2  : 

31 

9 

56 

9 

Feb. 

105 

1 

56 

7 

51' 

9  i 

31 

5 

56 

0 

Mar. 

113 

1 

62 

1 

59 

2 

34 

4 

57 

5 

Apr. 

128 

11 

74 

2 

69. 

0 

39 

5 

62 

0 

May 

133 

7 : 

81 

7 

76 

1 

47 

5 

70 

1  -  -  ! 

June 

133 

10 

82 

5 

74 

2 

69 

6 

73 

4 

July 

146 

0 

90 

0 

77 

10 

52 

9 

77 

4 

Aug. 

155 

0 

98 

2 

79 

10 

56 

2 

77 

6 

Sept. 

132 

9 

83 

1 

69 

8 

54 

10 

8l 

9 

Oct. 

110 

1 

70 

8 

57 

8 

41 

10 

82 

O 

Nov. 

122 

8 

78 

8 

64 

7 

44 

5 

91 

11 

Dec. 

121 

0 

81 

6 

64 

'4 

44 

1 

88 

6 

A  verage 

of  the 

Year. 

124 

8  1 

76 

2 

66 

Si 

|  44 

1  74 

11 

Price  of  the  Quartern  Loaf  according  to  the  Assize  of  Bread  in  London . 


January  .  •  •  • . 

s. 

d. 

5 

February  . . . . 

5 

March . 

5| 

April . . 

6f 

May . 

6J 

June  ........ 

7 

Average  of  the 


July . i  8 

August . . .  l  8 

September  .  1  8 

October  . . . l  71 

November .  l  ql 

December  . .  j  6§ 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

OF 

THE  POPULATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

In  the  Years  1801  and  1811, 

Shewing  the  Increase  or  Diminution  thereof. — Together  with  the  present 
State  of  the  Returns  called  for  by  an  Act  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament. 


ENGLAND. 


Counties. 

Population  1801. 

In¬ 

crease. 

Dimi¬ 

nution. 

Population  1811. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bedford . 

30,523 

32,870 

63,393 

6,820 

33,171 

37,042 

70,213 

l^prls _ _ 

52,821 

56,394 

109,215 

9,062 

57,360 

60,917 

118,277 

Buckingham  . 

52,094 

55,350 

107^444 

10,026 

56,208 

61,442 

117,650 

44,08 1 

45,265 

89,346 

1 1  763 

50.756 

50,353 

101,109 

Chester . 

92,759 

98,992 

191,751 

35,280 

110,844 

116,190 

227,031 

Cornwall  .... 

89,868 

98,401 

188,269 

28,398 

103,310 

113,357 

216,667 

Cumberland  . 

54,377 

62,853 

117,230 

16,514 

63,433 

70,311 

133,744 

Derby . 

79,401 

81,746 

161,142 

24,345 

91,494 

93,993 

185,487 

Devon  . 

157,240 

185,761 

343,001 

40,307 

179,553 

203,755 

383,808 

6-3, 

6 1 ,652 

1 15.319 

9  374 

57.717 

66,976 

124.693 

X/Urbev  •••••• 

Durham  .... 

74,770 

85’591 

160,361 

19,444 

84,777 

95,028 

179,805 

Essex .  . . . , . . 

111,356 

115,081 

226,437 

26,036 

124,839 

127,634 

252,473 

Gloucester  .. . 

117,180 

133,629 

250,809 

27,727 

- — 

129,546 

148,990 

278,536 

Hereford  .... 

43,955 

45,236 

89,19] 

4,882 

46,404 

47,669 

94,073 

Hertford  .... 

48,063 

49,514 

97,577 

14,077 

55,023 

56,631 

111,654 

Huntingdon. . 

18,521 

19.047 

37,568 

4,640 

20,402 

21,806 

42,208 

Kent  . 

151,374 

156,250 

307,624 

63,261 

181,925 

188^60 

370,885 

Lancaster  . . . 

322,356 

350,375 

672,731 

155,578 

394,104 

434,205 

828,309 

Leicester .... 

63,943 

66,138 

130,081 

20,338 

73,366 

77,053' 

159,419 

Lincoln  ..... 

102,445 

106,112 

208,557 

13,994 

109,707 

112,844 

222,551 

Middlesex  . . . 

373,655 

444,474 

818,129 

131,913 

433,036 

517,006 

950,042 

Monmouth  . . 

22,173 

23,409 

45,582 

5,692 

25, 7l  5 

25,559 

51,274 

Norfolk . 

129,842 

143,529 

273,37] 

18,611 

138,076 

153,906 

29L982 

Northampton  . 

63,417 

68,340 

131,757 

9,596 

68,279 

73,074 

141,353 

North  um'berl. 

73,357 

83,741 

157,101 

15,060 

80,385 

91,776 

172,161 

Nottingham  •  • 

68,558 

71.792 

140,350 

22,580 

— 

79,0.57 

83,843 

162,900 

53,786 

55,834 

109,620 

9,584 

59,140 

60,064 

119,204 

Rutland . 

7,978 

8,378 

16^356 

24 

7  ,'931 

8,449 

16,380 

82,563 

85,076 

167,639 

27,061 

96,038 

98,662 

1 94,700 

Somerset .... 

126,927 

146,823 

273,750 

29,436 

141,449 

161,731 

303,181 

Southampton  . 

105,667 

1 13,789 

219,656 

25,691 

118,434 

126,913 

245,347 

Stafford  ..... 

118,698 

120,455 

239,153 

57,370 

148,758 

147,765 

296,523 

Suffolk . 

101,091 

109,340 

210,431 

23,468 

* 

1 1 1,866 

1  ^2,033 

233,899 

Surrey . 

127,138 

141,905 

269,043 

54,808 

151,811 

172,040 

323,851 

Sussex . 

ns, 791 

80,514 

159,311 

29,934 

98,755 

95,470 

189,245 

Warwick  •  •  •  • 

99,942 

08,248 

208,190 

10,703 

104,487 

114,406 

218,898 

Westmorland. 

20,175 

121,442 

41,617 

4,369 

22,902 

28,084 

45,986 

Wilts . 

87,380 

97,727 

185,107 

8,721 

91,560 

102,268 

193,828 

Worcester  . . . 

67,631 

71,702 

139,333 

21,668 

78,261 

82,740 

161.001 

York,  E.  Rid. 

68,457 

70,976 

139,433 

27,920 

81,205 

86, 1 48 

1 67,353 

,  N.  Rid. 

74,904 

i  0,602 

155,506 

2,698 

77,505 

80,699 

158,204 

,  W.  Rid. 

276,005 

J  7,948 

563,953 

89,049 

321,651 

331,351 

653,002 

Totals  . . 

3,98 7,935 

4,343,499 

8,331,434 

1,167,966 

4,555,257 

4,944,143 

9,499,400 
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WALES. 


COUNTIES. 

Population  1801. 

In¬ 

crease. 

Dimi¬ 

nution. 

Population  1811. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Anglesey  •  •  • 

Brecon  . 

Cardigan  •  •  • 
Carmarthen  •  • 
Carnarvon  . . . 
Denbigh  ..... 

Flint ........ 

Glamorgan  . . 
Merioneth  . . 
Montgomery  . 
Pembroke  •  • 
Radnor  . . 

Totals  •  • 

15,775 

15,393 

20,408 

31,439 

19,586 

29,247 

19,577 

34,190 

13,896 

22,914 

25,406 

9,347 

18,031 

16,240 

22,548 

35,878 

21,235 

31,105 

20,045 

37,335 

15,610 

25,064 

30,874 

9,703 

33,806 

31,633 

42,956 

67,317 

41,521 

60,352 

39,622 

71,525 

29,506 

47,978 

56,280 

19,050 

3,286 

6,117 

7,376 

9,900 

7,498 

3,888 

6,896 

9,743 

1,418 

2,628 

4,335 

2,749 

17,467 

18,522 

23,793 

36,080 

23,241 

31,129 

22,712 

39,378 

14,308 

24,760 

27,453 

10,571 

19,625 

19.228 
26,539 
41,137 
25,778 
33,111 
22,806 
41,890 
16,616 
25,846 
33,162 

11.228 

37,092 
34,750 
50,332 
77,217 
49,019 
64,240 
46,518 
81,268 
30,924 
50,606 
60,615 
.  .  21,799 

257,178 

284,368 

541,546 

65,834 

289,414 

317,966 

'  607,380 

Shires. 

£ 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen. . . . 

Argyll . 

Ayr  ........ 

Banff . 

Berwick . 

Bute  . . 

Caithness. . . . 
Clackmanan.. 
Dumbarton  •  • 
Dumfries  .... 
Edinburgh  ... 

Elgin  . 

Fife . 

.  55,625 
33,767 
39,666 
16,067 
14,294 
5,552 
10,183 
5,064 
9,796 
25,407 
54,224 
11,763 
42,952 
45,461 
13,890 
33,801 
12,104 
3,116 
13,619 
68,100 
8,129 
3,639 

20,793 

4,160 

58,088 

36,068 

25,494 

15,813 

2,356 

23,875 

10,425 

10,570 

67,457 
38,092 
44,640 
.  19,740 
16,327 
6,239 
12,426 
5,794 
10,914 
29,190 
68,730 
14,942 
50,791 
53,666 
16,096 
40,491 
14,245 
3,609 
15,592 
78,599 
9,715 
4,618 

26,031 

4,575 

67,558 

41,988 

29,849 

17,869 

2,714 

26,950 

12,692 

12,348 

123,082 

71,859 

84,396 

35,807 

30,621 

11,791 

22,609 

10,858 

20,710 

54,597 

122,954 

26,705 

93,743 

99,127 

29,986 

74,292 

26,349 

6,725 

29,211 

146,699 

17,844 

8,257 

46.824 

8,735 

126,366 

78,056 

55,343 

33,682 

5,070 

50.825 
23,117 
22,918 

;  13,821 

:  13,726 

19,648 

•  •  •  m? 

158 

882 

810 

1,152 

3,479 

8,363 

25,490 

1,403 

7,529 

8,137 

1,178 

4,123 

1,090 

520 

4,473 

45,053 

1,607 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,200 

8,727 

14,540 

5,510 

3,548 

819 

7,349 

512 

3,973 

1707 

60,973 

40,675 

48,506 

14,911 

14,466 

5,545 

10,608 

5,715 

11,369 

29,347 

64,903 

12,401 

45,968 

48.151 
14,232 
35,749 
12,580 

3,466 

15,788 

88,688 

8,874 

3,530 

20.151 

4,846 

64,034 

41,960 

27,640 

17,113 

2,750 

27,745 

10,488 

12,205 

75,930 

44,910 

55,448 

19,189 

16.313 
6,488 

12,811 
6,295 
12,820 
33,613 
83,541 
15,707 
55,304 
59,113 
.  16,932 
42,666 
14,859 
3,779 
17,896 
103,064 
10,571 
4,721 

26,002 

5,089 

71,059 

50,636 

33.313 

20,117 
3,139 
50,429 
13,141 
1 4,686 

136,903 

85,585 

103,954 

34,100 

30,779 

12,033 

23,419 

12,010 

24,189 

62,960 

148,444 

28,108 

101,272 

107,264 

31,164 

78,415 

27,439 

7,245 

33,684 

191,752 

19,451 

8,251 

46,153 

9,935 

135,093 

92,596 

60,853 

37,230 

5,889 

58,174 

23,629 

26,891 

Fnrfnr  ...... 

Haddington  •  • 
Inverness .... 
Kincardine  . . 
Kinross . 

Kirkcudbright 
Lanark ...... 

Linlithgow  •  • 

Nairn  . . 

Orkney  and  > 
Shetland  $ 
Peebles  ..... 
Perth  •  * » •  •  • 
Renfrew  •  •  •  • 
Ross  &  Cro-  > 
marty  •  •  3 
Roxburgh .... 
Selkirk. 
Stirling. , . . . . 
Sutherland  . . 
Wigtown  .... 

Totals  -  • 

6 

671 

734,581 

864,487 

1,599,068 

208,180 

2384 

825,377 

‘979,487 

1,804,864 
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Raiiij  Inches. 
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May  *  *  *  *  . . . .  •  • 
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July  . . 

August  »  • . *  *  * 

September  »•»*•• . 

October . 

N  ovember . . 

|  The  Year*  •*• 

km 


>  r 


GENERAL  BILL 


OF 


CHRISTENINGS  AND  BURIALS, 

From  December  10,  1811,  to  December  17,  1812. 


■  '  .  <v, 


Christened  {  !?a,eV  ’  i  J“ 


Buried 


Females  10,016  $  20,404 

Increased  in  the  Burials  this  Year,  12-52. 


Males.,  9,396)  In  all, 
Females  8,899  \  18,295 


{- 


Whereof  have  died  under. . .  .2  Years . 5636 

between  2  and  5 . 190? 

5  and  10 . 655 

10 'and  20 .  620 

20  and  30. ... .  .1226 
30  and  40* ■ • • • •  1685 
40  and  50. ....  .1841 
50  and  60  •  <. » » •  •  1543 


60  and  70 
70  and  80 
80  and  90 
90  and  100 

100 . 

101 . 

102* . . 

103 . 


. .  .1425 
...1193 
...  492 
...  71 

. 0 

- - 0 

. I 

. 0 


DISEASES. 


Aged . 

Ague . 

Apoplexy  . 


Bedridden  ... . . 

Bile  . 

Bleeding  ■ 


Canker  . 
Childbed 


Colds  ........ 


Cramp  • 
Croup  •  • ■ 
Diabetes. 


Evil 


Fistula 


1 

Flux  ........ 

6 

Rupture  ....  17 

Broken  Heart 

1 

Gout . 

34 

Serophula  ••••  3 

Broken  Limbs 

2 

Gravel  . 

13 

Small  Pox  •  •  •  -1287 

Burnt . 

42 

665 

Grief . 

4 

Sore  Throat  . .  6 

Drowned  .... 

123* 

45 

Headmoldshot, 

Soies  and  Ul- 

ExcessiveDrink- 

1550 

Horse- shoe- 

cers  •••••«  9 

mg  •  • « 6  •  •  •  • 

9 

2 

head,  and 

Spasm  ......  24 

Executed** •  •  • 

6 

242 

Water  in  the 

Spleen  ••»•••  1 

Found  Dead  •  • 

13 

639 

Head  • . . . 

306 

St.  Anthony’s 

Fractured  .... 

4 

1 

Hooping  Gough 

508 

Fire  .  6 

Frighted  . ... 

5 

8 

Imposthume  •• 

2 

Stoppage  in  the 

Killed  by  Falls, 

27 

Influenza  .... 

2 

Stomach  •  •  20 

and  several 

69 

Jaundice  .... 

28 

St.Vitus’sDance  1 

other  Aeci- 

1 

Jaw-locked  •  * 

4 

Teething  *  •  •  •  324 

dents  ...... 

74 

152 

Inflammation 

630 

Thrush  .  38 

Killed  them- 

17 

Lenrosv  . 

1 

n  Q 

10 

Livergrown  •  • 

35 

Water  in  the 

Murdered  .... 

11 

4942 

Lunatic  ...... 

264 

Chest .  19 

Poisoned  •  *  * . 

4 

3530 

Measles  ■  •"*  •  •  • 

427 

WnrmQ  .a 

2 

Miscarriage  . . 

1 

OCalucU  •••«*• 

Smothered .... 

1 

1 

4 

Mortification  •  • 

197 

Total  of  Dis- 

Starved  ...... 

3 

103 

Palpitation  of 

eases* • *  •  17,959 

Suffocated  .... 

8 

.  1 

the  Heart  *  • 

3 

724 

Palsy . 

152 

Total 

356 

5 

Pleurisy . 

11 

CASUALTIES. 

1 

Piles  ••••.... 

1 

•  \  * 

783 

Quinsey ...... 

8 

Bit  by  a  Mad 

8 

Rheumatism  . . 

10 

Dog  .  1 

,  '  :  ' 

*  There  have  been  Executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Surrey  20  * 
of  which  number  six  only  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  within  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality. 
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LIST  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  MINISTERS. 
January,  1812. 


CABINET  MINISTERS. 


Earl  Camden  . . 

Lord  Eldon  . . . . . 

Earl  of  Westmoreland 

Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval  •  • 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Yorke  .  •  •  •  . 
Lord  Mulgrave  . . 

Right  Hon.  Richard  Ryder  • .  •  • 

Marquis  Wellesley . 

Earl  of  Liverpool . . . 


Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury*(Prime 
Minister),  Chancellor  and  Under 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer, 
also  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
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Papers  relating  to  the  East-India 
C ompany  s  charter. 

Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Viscount  Melville  to  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Chair¬ 
man. 

India  Board ,  Dec.  1 7, 181 1. 
Gentlemen,  , —  Understanding 
from  you,  that  it  is  the  wish  and 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that  a  proposition  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  in  the  course 
of  the  next  session,  for  continuing 
to  the  East-India  Company,  for  a 
further  term,  their  privileges  of 
exclusive  trade,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  British  territorial  pos¬ 
sessions  in  India;  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  before  I  can  proceed  with 
you  to  the  discussion  of  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  all  its  details,  that  certain 
preliminary  matter  should  be  again 
brought  under  your  consideration. 

In  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chair¬ 
man,  on  the  28th  December,  1808, 
the  outlines  of  such  a  system,  in 
regard  to  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  East  Indies,  were 
stated,  as  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  at  that  time  were  willing  to 
propose  to  Parliament.  In  a  reply 
to  that  letter,  dated  the  1 3th  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1809  detailed  reasons  were 
urged,  for  the  Court  of  Directors 
declining  to  “  advise  their  consti¬ 
tuents  to  seek  a  renewal  of  their 
charter,  on  conditions  which  ”  (as 
asserted  by  the  chairman  and  de¬ 
puty  chairman)  “would  despoil  it 
of  all  its  solid  advantages,  deprive 
the  company  of  their  most  va¬ 
luable  privileges,  and  incapacitate 
them  for  performing  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  nation,  the  part  hi¬ 
therto  assigned  to  them  in  the  In¬ 
dian  system.” 
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I  do  not  feel  it  requisite,  in  this 
stage  of  the  business,  to  enter 
upon  a  minute  examination  of  the 
arguments  from  which  that  con¬ 
clusion  was  drawn.  Many  of 
them  have  reference  to  possible 
dangers,  which  might  arise  from 
a  system  of  trade  wholly  unre¬ 
stricted  ;  against  which  dangers, 
however,  it  was  expressly  admit¬ 
ted  in  my  letter,  that  it  would  be 
essentially  necessary  to  guard.  A 
considerable  portion  of  their  rea¬ 
soning,  also,  would  lead  to  the 
inference,  as  a  general  proposition, 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  foreign 
and  distant  trade,  that  a  monopoly 
was  more  beneficial  to  both  coun¬ 
tries  than  an  unrestrained  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  that  the  facilities  in¬ 
tended  to  be  afforded  to  private 
trade  with  India,  by  the  act  of 
1793,  were  inexpedient  and  im¬ 
politic.  There  are  several  state¬ 
ments  in  the  letter,  in  which  I 
fully  concur;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  advert  to  them  at  present,  be¬ 
cause,  if  the  court  of  directors 
adhere  to  the  above-mentioned 
determination,  I  cannot  hold  out 
to  you  the  least  expectation,  that 
his  majesty’s  government  will  be 
disposed  to  depart  from  the  pro¬ 
posal  contained  in  my  letter,  or 
that  they  will  concur  in  any  appli¬ 
cation  to  Parliament,  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  system  of  trade,  con¬ 
ducted  under  all  the  restraints 
now  imposed  upon  it,  and  for  the 
permanency  of  which  the  court  of 
directors  have  so  strenuously  con¬ 
tended.  If  they  are  willing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  ships,  as 
well  as  other  goods  of  private 
merchants,  may  be  admitted  into 
the  trade  with  India,  under  such 
restrictions  as  may  be  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary,  I  shall  be  ready  to  dis- 
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cuss  with  you  all  the  other  details 
of  the  system. 

There  are  two  points}  however, 
of  considerable  importance,  which 
are  adverted  to  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  letters,  and  on  which  it 
may  be  advisable  that  I  should 
state  to  -  you  shortly  what  occurs 
to  me. 

The  first  relates  to  the  transfer 
of  the  company’s  army  to  the 
crown  ;  a  measure  which  has  been 
frequently  suggested  by  persons 
intimately  acquainted  with  the 
military  concerns  of  the  company, 
and  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
great  consideration.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  however,  not  to  admit, 
that  several  weighty  objections  to 
such  a  change  are  stated  in  the 
letter  of  the  13th  of  January,  1809. 
Events  which  have  since  occurred, 
must  also  have  an  influence  in  de¬ 
ciding  this  question,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  suggest  the  expediency  of 
adopting  other  measures  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  army  in  India.  Further 
discussion  on  this  subject  may  be 
deferred  till  a  future  opportunity, 
and  any  arrangements  which  may 
be  deemed  proper  can  be  carried 
into  effect,  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  special  legislative  enact¬ 
ments. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  al¬ 
lude,  is  the  proposition  for  ena¬ 
bling  the  company  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  which  were  then 
expected,  and  which,  to  a  certain 
extent*-  have  since  come  upon 
them,  by  the  transfer  of  their  In¬ 
dian  debt  to  this  country.  All 
uncertainty,  as  to  the  possible 
amount  of  those  demands,  is  now 
removed  ;  and  the  period,  I  should 
hope,  is  arrived,  to  which,  during 
some  years,  we  have  looked  for¬ 


ward  with  anxiety,  for  providing 
out  of  the  company’s  own  re¬ 
sources,  without  any  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  public,  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  satisfy  all  the 
claims  of  their  Indian  creditors. 
The  sanction  of  Parliament  will 
probably  be  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  any  arrangement 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  the  court 
of  directors  are  willing  that  these 
discussions,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
charter,  shall  proceed,  in  so  fai? 
as  relates  to  the  question  of  the 
trade,  on  the  principle  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
receive  from  you  any  suggestions 
you  may  have  to  offer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  debt,  and  on  the  mode 
by  which  you  propose  that  funds 
for  its  liquidation  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen,  &c. 

Melville. 

The  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  East- 
India  Company.  1 

Letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy  Chairman  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Melville, 
with  its  enclosures. 

East-India  House ,  March  4, 1812. 

My  Lord, — We  duly  received 
and  laid  before  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors  your  lordship’s  letter  of 
the  17th  of  December  last.  We 
trust  that  the  great  importance  of 
the  matter  contained  in  it  will  ex¬ 
plain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to 
your  lordship  and  to  his  majesty’s 
government,  why  an  answer  has 
not  been  prepared  at  an  earlier 
period.  -  j 

By  that  letter  we  think  it  is  to 
be  understood,  that  his  majesty’s 
ministers  have  made  op  their 
minds,  not  to  hold  out  to  the  1 
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East-India  Company  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  their  being  disposed  to 
concur  in  an  offer  to  Parliament 
of  any  proposition  for  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  present  system  of 
trade  with  India,  at  the  close  of 
the  term  limited  by  the  act  of 
1 793,  which  is  now  nearly  ex¬ 
piring,  without  a  previous  consent, 
ori  the  part  of  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany,  as  the  basis  of  such  con¬ 
currence,  that  the  trade  with  In¬ 
dia  shall  be  extended  to  the  ships, 
as  well  as  goods  of  private  mer¬ 
chants,  under  such  restrictions  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary ;  but 
that  his  majesty’s  ministers  are  of 
opinion,  with  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Indian  army,  that  the 
idea  which  was  held  out  in  your 
lordship’s  letter  of  the  28th  De¬ 
cember,  1808,  relativegto  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  company’s  army  to  the 
crown,  will  not  be  contended  for ; 
and  that,  upon  these  grounds  of 
understanding,  your  lordship  will 
be  prepared  to  receive  from  the 
court  of  directors  any  suggestions 
which  they  may  have  to  offer  on 
the  subject  of  the  company’s  debt, 
and  upon  the  mode  by  which  the 
court  propose  that  funds  for  its 
liquidation  should  be  provided. 

From  the  terms  in  which  the 
first  proposition,  respecting  the 
trade  with  India,  has  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  court,  they 
conceive  that  it  is  intended,  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  to  preclude  the  court  from 
any  further  agitation  of  a  question 
already  so  fully  discussed.  The 
court,  indeed,  cannot  avoid  con¬ 
sidering  this  as  the  obvious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  your  lordship’s  letter, 
respecting  a  point  upon  which, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  out  of  their 
power  to  offer  any  arguments,  not 
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contained  in  the  letter  of  the 
chairs  to  your  lordship,  of  the  18th 
of  January,  1809.  - 

Whatever  opinion,  therefore,  the 
past  experience  and  daily  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  court  may  have 
justly  induced  them  to  form  upon 
this  subject,  or  however  incontro¬ 
vertible  they  may  believe  many  of 
the  arguments  to  be,  that  are 
made  use  of  in  the  letter  of  the 
chairs  to  your  lordship,  to  which 
they  have  referred,  they  think  it 
their  duty  to  state,  that  if  this  al¬ 
teration  be  made  an  indispensable 
condition,  on  the  part  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers,  of  their  pro¬ 
posing  to  Parliament  the  renewal 
of  the  company’s  privileges,  the 
court  will,  though  reluctantly, 
offer  this  measure  to  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  proprietors,  with 
whom  alone  the  power  rests  of 
consenting  to  such  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Company.  But  they  must  at  the 
same  time,  beg  leave,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner  to  declare 
their  conviction,  that  though  this 
alteration  may,  and  probably  will, 
be  attended  with  many  serious  in¬ 
conveniences  to  the  whole  frame 
of  that  government,  which,  what¬ 
ever  opinion  may  have  been  formed 
of  its  imperfections,  has,  beyond 
all  dispute,  acquired  and  main¬ 
tained  for  Great  Britain  a  para¬ 
mount,  and  almost  undisputed  so¬ 
vereignty  in  the  East,  it  will  not 
give  to  the  nation  those  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  which  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  many  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  contemplate. 

The  Court,  however,  hope  it 
will  be  understood  by  your  lord- 
ship,  that  they  have  entertained 
this  opinion,  not  upon  the  narrow, 
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and  now  justly  exploded  ground, 
which  they  are  sorry  to  see  has 
been  imagined  by  your  lordship  to 
exist,  that  the  Company  have 
ever  considered  a  monopoly  to  be 
more  beneficial,  in  all  cases  of 
“  foreign  and  distant  trade,  than 
an  unrestrained  commerce,”  but 
upon  the  conviction  with  which  they 
have  been  impressed,  that  an  ex* 
elusive  trade  with  India  is  the 
only  one  really  applicable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  interests 
with  that  country,  interwoven  as 
that  trade  is  with  the  very  frame 
and  integrity  of  those  possessions, 
and  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  many 
highly  important  considerations, 
which  are,  in  no  wise,  applicable 
to  other  commercial  establish¬ 
ments. 

In  support  of  these  opinions,  the 
Court  beg  leave  to  enclose  abstract 
copies  of  the  accounts  (A  and  B), 
which  have  been  called  for,  and 
laid  before  the  committee  of  the 
honourable  house  of  commons 
upon  East-India  affairs,  established 
in  1808,  and  continued  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  which  they  imagine  will 
afford  a  fair  representation  of  the 
trade  in  bullion  and  in  goods  car¬ 
ried  on  with  India,  as  well  by  in¬ 
dividuals  as  by  foreign  nations ; 
and  these  accounts  will,  they  trust, 
establish,  in  a  conclusive  manner, 
the  correctness  of  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  the  court  respect¬ 
ing  this  trade. 

In  communicating,  however, 
those  sentiments  of  reluctance,  by 
which  the  determination  of  the 
court  to  submit  the  proposition  in 
question  to  the  proprietors  of 
East-India  stock  is  accompanied, 
the  court  hope  it  will  be  clearly 
understood,  that  this  determina¬ 
tion  arises  from  a  presumption, 


that  such  military  powers  as  are 
now  vested  in  the  company  will  be 
left  unimpaired,  which  can  alone 
induce  them  to  entertain  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  their  being  able  in  a 
manner  satisfactory,  either  for  the 
company  or  the  public,  to  per¬ 
form  .the  part  which  has  hitherto 
been  assigned  to  the  company  in 
the  government  of  a  distant  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  also,  that  such  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  adopted,  as  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  highly  dangerous  inter¬ 
course  of  Europeans  with  the 
East;  and  that  such  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made,  in  respect  to 
pecuniary  matters,  as  will  enable 
the  company  to  meet  with  confi¬ 
dence  the  present  state  of  their 
affairs.  The  court  also  hope,  that 
in  the  extension  of  the  trade  which 
the  company  now  enjoy,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  have  not  had  in 
view  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
dispersing,  over  all  the  ports  of 
England  and  Ireland,  a  trade  now 
brought,  with  so  much  advantage, 
both  to  the  company  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  the  single  port  of  London. 

If  the  private  intercourse  with  In¬ 
dia  should,  in  future,  be  extended, 
it  may  naturally  be  expected,  that 
upon  the  return  of  peace,  a  number 
of  British  seamen  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employ;  and  the  court  are 
apprehensive  that  such  an  inter¬ 
course,  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  Indian  ships  and  In¬ 
dian  sailors,  relaxing  as  it  would 
do  the  spirit  of  the  navigation 
laws,  which  have  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  basis  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  strength  of  this  country, 
may  be  viewed  by  the  nation  with 
extreme  alarm,  and  will  probably 
give  rise  to  many  disorders.  The 
company’s  papers  and  officers 
might  furnish  material  information, 
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by  which  the  relation  of  the  Indian 
trade  with  the  navigation  system 
could  be  appreciated,  and  the  court, 
if  it  should  be  thought  likely  to  be 
of  public  utility,  are  ready  to  have 
that  information  collected ;  but 
without  such  call,  and  without 
pressing  their  reasons  at  length, 
either  upon  your  lordship  or  the 
other  members  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  they  will  content 
themselves  with  the  declaration 
they  have  already  made  of  their 
opinion  upon  this  subject. 

The  court  are  desirous  of  taking 
this  opportunity  to  offer  some  re- 
marks,  and  to  answer,  in  a  cur¬ 
sory' manner,  part  of  those  public 
accusations,  which  have  been  so 
assiduously  urged  against  the  East- 
India  company,  and  against  the 
further  continuance  of  a  system, 
which,  they  hope,  will  appear  to 
rest,  not  upon  the  grounds  of  in¬ 
dividual  interest,  but  upon  the 
firm  basis  of  national  advantage. 

Whatever  opinions  the  court 
may  deliver,  upon  a  subject  in 
which  they  are  manifestly  inte¬ 
rested,  will  doubtless  be  received 
with  circumspection  ;  but  the  court 
think,  that  they  may  be  allowed, 
and  with  justice  upon  the  present 
occasion,  to  assert,  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  disposition  of  their  mind  is, 
to  preserve  the  empire  obtained  in 
India  to  the  parent  state. 

The  first,  and  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  charges,  which  have, 


at  various  times,  been  brought 
against  the  company,  is  the  re¬ 
peated  calls  which  they  are  accused 
of  having  made  upon  the  public, 
for  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
ruinous  concerns  ;  as  if  they  had 
dissipated  large  sums  in  useless 
and  improvident  undertakings. 
Upon  this  head  it  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  court  to  observe,  that  their 
commercial  affairs  (and  to  those 
alone  was  the  company’s  manage¬ 
ment  restricted)  have  been  inva¬ 
riably  attended  with  success,  as 
they  are  prepared  to  shew,  if  the 
proof  should  be  called  for ;  and 
that  these  advantages  have  been 
sufficient  to  allow  of  a  moderate 
dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
East-India  stock.  Over  and  above 
this  dividend,  a  surplus  sum  has 
been  applied,  arising  from  this 
source,  towards  the  extension  of 
that  territory,  the  acquisition  of 
which  has  been  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers. 

But  the  court  are  persuaded, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  affairs 
which  the  company  have  had  to 
manage,  has  been  little  known 
and  little  attended  to,  otherwise  it 
would,  at  once,  have  been  seen, 
that  one  of  the  principal  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  the  company  have 
had  to  contend,  is  a  capital,  not  in 
any  respect  equal  to  the  great  ex¬ 
tent,  variety,  and  importance  of 
those  affairs. 


The  disbursement  of  the  company  upon  the  single  article 
of  commerce  in  goods  and  wares,  &c.  or  of  articles  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  management,  a  disbursement  of  sums 
going  from  and  returning  to  the  company,  from  one 
moment  to  another  was,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  £ 

not  less  than  about  . . .  14,847,678 

To  this  must  be  added,  the  amount  of  advances  in  India 
and  at  home,  for  stores  of  various  kinds,  applicable  to 
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Brought  forward  £  14,847,67$ 
the  purposes  of  government,  and  in  constant  use  for 
military  equipments,  &c. ;  of  cash,  arms,  &c.  and  of 
debts  to  the  company  from  various  states  and  princes, 

&c. ;  and  other  articles,  making,  at  the  close  of  the 

Indian  year  1810,  about  . . . .  . . .  21,282,279 

If  to  these  sums  be  subjoined  the  absolute  expenditure 
made  by  the  company,  for  the  acquirement  of  a  terri¬ 
tory,  with  forts,  ammunition,  &c.  and  the  actual  pur¬ 
chase  of  many  factories  and  territories,  building  of 
docks,  purchase  of  forests,  &c.  including  a  considerable 
sum,  which  has  been  paid  by  them,  at  various  times,  to 
the  public,  or  disbursed  for  expeditions,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  captures  afterwards  surrendered  up  to  the 


enemy,  viz.  . . . . . .  15,052,170 

They  form  altogether  an  aggregate  of .  ^51,182,127 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  : 


In  money  advanced  by  the  adventurers,  about  £7,78 0,000 
And  they  receive  from  the  aid  of  bonds  at  home  7,000,000 
And  from  other  contingent  credits,  at  home 


and  abroad,  about . .  •  •  . .  7,787,95$ 

Together -  22,567,95$ 

Leaving  a  balance  of . .  .£28,614,174 


Constituting,  at  this  moment,  a  permanent  debt  in  India  and  Europe, 

(See  C.) 


This  aggregate  of  5 1 , 1 82, 1 2 7/. , 
a  part  of  which  sum  only  has  been 
employed  upon  the  territorial  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  the  company,  forms 
an  outlay,  beyond  the  capital  of 
the  company,  of  so  large  an 
amount,  as  to  make  it  more  matter 
of  wonder  how  the  company  have 
•hitherto  been  able  to  carry  on  the 
concern,  at  all,  than  to  render  it 
extraordinary  that  they  should 
have  been  constrained,  respectfully 
and  at  various  times,  to  represent 
the  urgency  of  their  affairs,  and 
to  press  upon  the  public  for  the 
mere  return  of  those  sums,  which 
had  been  fairly  expended  by  the 
company  abroad  for  the  public 
service ;  a  return  which  has  never 


yet  been  granted  to  the  company, 
to  the  extent  to  which  in  justice  it 
ought  to  have  reached.  In  every 
war  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  company  became  possessed  of 
the  territorial  acquisitions,  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  ex.- 
pended  in  capturing  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
Danes,  and  heavy  expences  in¬ 
curred  in  keeping  the  same,  till 
the  political  views  of  the  public 
occasioned  these  settlements  to  be 
restored,  in  return  for  other  ob¬ 
jects,  in  which  the  company  had 
no  particular  interest.  The  com¬ 
pany  have  also  been  compelled  to 
pay  part  of  the  expence  of  cap¬ 
turing  and  maintaining  an  island 
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afterwards  reserved  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  benefit  of  the  crown  ;  to  dis¬ 
burse  a  considerable  sum  for  a 
force,  of  which  the  public  have 
derived  all  the  benefit  at  home ; 
and  even  to  contribute  to  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  the  whole  of 
•which  expences  the  company  have 
always  thought  ought  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  state. 

This  large  and  necessary  outp¬ 
lay  in  fact  now  constitutes  the 
source  of  the  company’s  embar¬ 
rassment.  A  Considerable  part  of 
the  money  raised  in  India  upon 
periodical  loans  to  meet  this  outlay, 
has  (as  your  lordship  well  knows) 
by  the  terms  of  these  loans,  which 
made  them  payable  if  required,  in 
England,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
general  reduction  of  interest  from 
eight  to  six  per  cent,  been  at  once 
thrown  upon  the  company  for  im¬ 
mediate  payment  in  Europe ;  a 
sum  which,  without  the  aid  of  par¬ 
liament,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
company  to  discharge. 

Of  this  large  expenditure,  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  in  many  cases  speci¬ 
fically  directed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  it  may  with  justice  be 
asked,  what  part  has  been  incurred 
for  the  partial  or  exclusive  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  company  ? — It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  whole  concern  has 
been  begun  and  continued  by  pri¬ 
vate  exertions  alone ;  nor  have 
proprietors  received  by  any  means 
an  adequate  recompence  for  those 
exertions  ;  they  have  scarcely  de¬ 
rived  more  benefit  than  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  money.  And  if  In¬ 
dia  be  an  object  of  regard  to  the 
world,  the  company  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking,  that  they 
at  their  own  risk  and  expence, 
have  rescued  it  from  contending 
nations,  and  may  claim  the  merit 


of  having  laid  it  at  the  feet  of 
their  country  ;  acquired  and  pre¬ 
served,  it  is  true,  at  a  great  pecu¬ 
niary  expence,  and  by  such  abili¬ 
ties  and  such  exertions,  both  civil 
and  military,  as  not  only  to  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  East* 
India  Company,  but  also  to  raise, 
as  the  page  of  history  will  testify, 
the  national  character.  They  ven¬ 
ture  to  hope,  that  when  all  the 
great  political  relations  of  this  ac^ 
quisition  are  considered,  the  price 
paid  for  it  will  not  be  deemed  as 
out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic 
value.  <.;;k  • 

The  wisdom  of  parliament  will, 
the  court  make  no  doubt,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  preserve  what  has  been  so 
acquired,  and  finally  do  justice  to 
those,  at  whose  risk  it  has  been 
obtained;  and  not  be  induced  to 
barter  positive,  and  very  large 
immediate  advantages,  against  spe¬ 
culative  notions  and  theoretical 
plans.  ....  .  * 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been 
often  urged,  that  the  company  have 
been  favoured,  during  these  ex¬ 
ertions,  with  an  exclusive  trade, 
and  that  the  nation  has  thereby 
lost  an  opportunity  of  extending 
their  commercial  enterprises  over 
a  large  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
is  true,  that  the  company  have 
been  favoured  with  this  exclusive 
trade  ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  asked, 
would  India  have  belonged  to 
Great  Britain  if  this  exclusive 
trade  had  not  existed  ?  That  this 
trade  would  have  been  of  greater 
magnitude  in  the  hands  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  is  yet  a  matter  that  remains 
to  be  proved:  but  it  is  obvious, 
that  during  part  of  the  above  pe¬ 
riod,  viz.  from  the  year  1768  to 
1812,  the  public  have  received,  in 
direct  contributions  from  the 
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pany,  a  sum  not  falling  short  of 
5,135,319 1.  as  will  appear  by  the 
accompanying  account  (D.) 

With  respect  to  the  immediate 
produce  of  this  trade  to  the  pub- 
lie,  the  court  believe  it  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  that  arising  from 
any  other  distant  possession.  It 
produced  last  year  to  the  public 
the  large  sum  of  4,213,4251.  (E.) 
viz.  in  customs  759,5951.,  and  in 
excise  3,453,8301.;  and  though 
this  return  to  the  public  be  larger, 
as  the  court  have  reason  to  think, 
in  respect  to  the  capital  employed 
than  the  return  from  any  other 
trade,  it  has,  at  the  same  time, 
been  collected  with  a  facility  un¬ 
known  to  other  concerns  ;  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  has  been  obtained, 
partly  by  the  progressive  enact¬ 
ment  of  regulations  the  fruit  of 
many  years  experience,  and  partly 
by  the  concentration  of  the  trade 
in  a  single  port,  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  smuggling,  which  has  been 
the  consequence  of  it. 

But  what  has  never  yet  been 
fairly  estimated  in  the  existence  of 
the  East-India  company  is,  that 
the  whole  of  these  returns  have 
been  brought  into  the  exchequer 
of  the  public,  without  the  public 
having  been  called  upon  for  any 
direct  contribution  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  source  from 
whence  they  have  had  their  rise, 
whilst  the  possessions  of  the  crown, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have 
drawn  from  them  a  considerable 
sum  for  their  support  in  troops. 
What  has  been  saved  to  the  state 
has  thus,  the  court  conceive,  been 
gained  by  die  public,  and  would 
amount,  as  the  court  are  satisfied, 
in  only  twenty  years,  to  a  sum  of 
a  very  great  magnitude.  From 
the  navy,  indeed,  the  East-India 


company  have  received  important 
assistance ;  but  such  .  assistance, 
it  must  be  recollected,  has  been 
afforded  to  them  only  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  his  majesty’s  sub- 
jects.  _ 

That  the  trade  of  the  company 
has  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public,  in  affording  a  nursery  for 
seamen  in  time  of  war  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  them  in  time  of 
peace,  and  that  the  company’s  ma¬ 
ritime  service  has  contributed  ma¬ 
terially  towards  those  benefits, 
cannot,  the  court  apprehend,  be 
doubted  ;  nor  that  the  fortunes  of 
individuals,  acquired  either  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  or  by  their 
industry  and  exertions  under  the 
company’s  protection,  have  gra¬ 
dually  contributed  to  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  that  public  stock  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  which  has  enabled 
this  country  to  stand,  almost  alone, 
against  the  united  exertions  of 
nearly  all  Europe. 

Having  offered  these  cursory 
observations  upon  matters  of  such 
obvious  importance,  we  are  di¬ 
rected  by  the  court  to  state,  that 
as  the  pecuniary  arrangements  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  support  of  the 
company  cannot,  with  propriety 
or  with  effect,  be  made  the  subject 
of  correspondence,  they  beg  to 
refer  these  points,  as  well  as  all 
those  of  inferior  detail,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many,  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  conference  between  your 
lordship  and  the  deputation  of  the 
court,  which  had  the  honour  to 
wait  on  your  lordship  this  morn¬ 
ing.  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord,  &c. 

Jacob  Bosanquet, 

Hugh  Inglis, 

The  right  hon.  lord  vis¬ 
count  Melville,  &c.  &e. 
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*■  A. 

An  Account ,  shewing  the  Total  Amount  of  the  official  value  of  the  Bul¬ 
lion  and  merchandize  imported  into,  and  Exported  from  British  India, 
(Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay)  to  London,  America ,  and  Foreign 
Europe,  for  six  years,  viz  from  1802-3  to  1807-8,  both  inclusive. 


London : 

\  By  the  East-India  Company  . 

By  Conjmanders  and  Officers,  of 

the  Coippany’s  Ships . 

By  British  Private  Tracers  .  .  .  . 

Americans .  . . . .  .  . 

Foreign  Europeans . 

Total  Imports  and  Exports  .  L. 


TOTAL  of  the  IMPORTS  into  INDIA. 

Total  of  the 
Exports. 

Bullion. 

Goods  and 
Stores. 

Total. 

Of  Goods 
only. 

L .  Sterling. 
4,939,128 

179,756 

1,167,460 

4,543,662 

2,051,093 

L.  Sterling. 
5,547,501 

2,640,000 

1,832,980 

667,654 

1,072,960 

L.  Sterling. 
10,486,629 

2,819,756 

3,000,440 

5,211,316 

3,124,053 

L.  Sterling. 
8,108,897 

1,939,000 

5,681,740 

4,803,283 

2,437,752 

12,881,099 

11,761,095 

24,642,194 

22,970,672 

Memorandum. — There  has  been  a  small  quantity  of  bullion  ex¬ 
ported  from  India  to  Europe  and  America,  to  the  extent  of  sicca  ru¬ 
pees  1,75,316,  but  which  is  not  material  to  the  present  account. 

Note,— The  value  of  the  company’s  imports  into  India  is  taken  from 
the  invoices  of  the  ships  as  they  arrived  in  India,  with  the  addition  of 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  invoice  price  outwards.  The  value  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  private- trade,  as  also  the  American  and  Foreign  European,  is  the 
Indian  official  value,  and  which  appears  to  correspond  pretty  nearly 
with  the  market  prices  in  India.  In  order  to  make  a  just  comparison 
between  the  amount  of  the  company’s  and  the  private  or  foreign  trade, 
the  goods  should  be  exactly  reduced  to  the  same  denomination  of 
value ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  practicable. 

Errors  excepted, 

(Signed)  RobbrtVV  issett; 

East-India  House,  4<th  March,  1812. 
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z/n  Account ,  shewing  the  amount  of  the  official  value  of  the  bullion  and 
merchandize  imported  into,  and  exported  from  British  India ,  ( Ben¬ 
gal,  Madras,  and  Bombay )  to  London ,  America ,  and  foreign  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  an  average  of  six  years,  viz.  from  1802-3  to  1807-8,  both 
inclusive. 


annual  average  of  the  imports 
Into  India. 

Annual 
average  of 
the  Exports. 

Bullion. 

Goods  and 
Stores. 

Total  of 
Imports. 

Merchan¬ 
dize  only. 

L.  Sterling. 
823,188 

L.  Sterling. 
924,583 

L.  Sterling. 
1,747,771 

L.  Sterling. 
1,351,483 

29,959 

194,576 

757,277 

341,849 

440,000 

305,496 

111,275 

178,826 

469,959 

500,072 

868,552 

520,675 

323,167 

946,956 

800,547 

406,292 

2,146,849 

1,960,180 

4,107,029 

3,828,445 

London : 

By  the  East-India  Company 
By  Commanders  and  Officers  of 
the  Company’s  ships  .... 

By  British  Private-Traders  . 

Americans  * . I 

Foreign  Europeans  ........ 


Total  average  imports  and  } 
exports  ..........  ) 


The>  proportions  of  which  are : 

Exported  to  England  ••••»*  or  upwards  of  |ths. 

Do.  •  •  •  •  to  America  .  TV^,  or  less  than  fths. 

Do.  ••••  to  Foreign  Europe  or  less  than  |th. 

The  exports  of  individuals  from  Britain  are  : 

'  Bullion  194,576 

Goods  ....  305,496  f?. 

- — 500,072 

The  imports  of  ditto  into  Britain  * . . .  **  ••••*.*.•  **  •  946,956 

Difference,  per  annum  .  446,884 

being  not  a  trade  but  a  remittance,  deducting  the  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
fit  on  exports. 

Errors  excepted, 

(Signed)  Robert  Wissett. 
East- India  House,  4th  March,  1812. 
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C. 

Outlay,  commercial  and  territory ,  of  the  Past  India  company  at  home 
and  abroad ,  made  up,  in  respect  to  the  Indian  accounts,  to  the  30th 
April  1810,  the  home  accounts  to  the  ls£  March,  1811. 

Commercial  Outlay. 

:  £- 


No.  I. 

Cash . .  . 

Value  of  goods  sold  and  unsold 
V alue  of  goods  afloat  -  -  _ 

House  and  warehouses  -  - 

Balance  of  property  at  China  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 
Cash,  goods,  and  debts,  com¬ 
mercial  department  India 

Balance  of  property  at  Bencoo- 
len  and  St.  Helena:  the  outlay 
at  these  places  being  of  an 
anomalous  nature,  it  is  stated 
separately  ------ 


460,738 

5,053,417 

3,379,389 

1,207,090 

1,240,652 

3,071,637 


£■ 

14,412,923 


434,755 


£• 


Total  commercial  outlay  -  -  -  14,847,678 


Territorial  Outlay,  India  :  viz. 

No.  II. 

Cash  in  the  several  departments, 

30th  April,  1810  : 

Bengal,  S.  R.  4,11,38,439,  at  £. 

2s.  per  C.  R.  -  -  .  -  4,772,058 

Madras,  Pags.  1.16,24,307, 

at  8s. .  4,649,723 

Bombay,  B.  R.  53,58,932,  at 

2s.  3d. .  602,879  £. 

- -  10,024,660 

Debts  owing  to  the 
company  : 

Bengal,  S.  R. 

1,33,49,444,  at  £. 

2s.  per  C.  R.  -  1,548,535 
Madras,  Pags. 

94,93,034,  at  8s.  3,797,214 

Bombay,  B.  R. 

54,01,917,  at 

2s.  3d.  -  -  -  607,716 

- -  5,955,465 
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Stores,  &c. : 

Bengal,  S.  R. 

97,82,114,  at  2s.  £. 

perC.  R.  -  -  1,134,725 
Madras,  Pags. 

33,16,9 27,  at  8s.  1,326,771 
Bombay,  B.  R. 

38,31,083,  at 
2s.  3d.  -  -  -  430,997 


2,892,493 


Balance  of  property  at  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Island  - 


8,845,958 

224,408 


Indian  territorial  outlay  -  - 

Debt  due  from  government, 
the  balance  of  the  original 
debt  of  4,200,000/.  -  - 

Debt  due  from  government, 
the  balance  of  the  account 
for  troops,  stores,  supplies, 
&c.  ------ 

Advances  to  several  persons  in 
India  to  be  repaid  -  - 

Total  territorial  outlay  -  - 


a019,O95,O24 


£' 

1,20  7,560 


960,000 

19,695 


2,187,255 


21,282,279 


36,12.9,957 


No.  III. 

The  expenditure  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  territory,  &c.  being  the  balance  of  the  stock 
account,  1st  March,  1811  -  15,052,170 


Sum  total  of  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  concern  J051, 182,1 27 


No.  IV. 

The  capital  advanced  by  the  adventurers  £7, 780, 000 
The  capital  raised  by  bond  -  -  -  -  7,000,000 


Other  capital,  being  a  floating  debt  generally  due  on 
various  accounts  :  £. 

Borrowed  of  the  bank  -  700,000 

Estimated  commercial  float- 

^  ing  drafts .  600,000 

Sundry  sums  owing  to  indi¬ 
viduals  in  England  -  -  2,155,922 

- - —  3,455,922 


14,780,000 
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Debts,  deposits,  arrears  of 
interest,  and  allowances  and 
loahs,  not  bearing  interest : 

Bengal  -  -  -  -  2,843,134 

Madras  -  -  -  -  1,017,238 

Bombay  -  -  -  -  408,792 

-  4,269,164 

Debts  in  India,  commercial  -  -  -  -  62,867 

-  7,787,953 


Total  of  capital,  without  the  bond  debt  of  India  -  ^022,567,953 

No.  V. 

Difference,  being  the  balance  necessary  to  remain  in 
permanent  loans,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
concern . -  28,614,174 


£51,182,1 27 

Errors  excepted, 

(Signed)  Charles  Cartwright/ 

East  India  House,  4th  March,  1812.  Accountant-General.  4 


D. 

Statement  of  the  contributions  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
public,  from  the  year  1768  to  the  year  1812. 

Paid  from  1768  to  1775,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement 

concerning  the  territorial  possessions,  (7  Geo.  III.  £. 
cap.  57,  and  9  Geo.  III.  cap.  24.)  ------  2,169,399 

Paid  from  1769  to  1773,  for  indemnity  on  tea  -  -  483,050 

Paid  in  1779,  bounty  for  seamen  raised  for  the  service  of 

government  -  13,653 

Paid  in  1780  and  1781,  three  ships  of  the  line  presented 

to  government  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  95,349 

Paid  in  1781  and  1787,  per  agreement  for  a  new  charter 

in  1781  -------  - .  400,000 

Paid  in  1789  and  1790,  for  victualling  the  navy,  and 

charges  of  his  maj£§ty’s  troops  in  India  -  500,000 

Claim  of  the  company  for  subsistence  of  French  prisoners 
Of  war,  and  other  d'xpences  incurred  by  the  Company 
on  account  of  government,  written  off  in  1793  per  act 
Of  33  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  52,  sec.  127  _  -  -  -  u  44 3,632 

Paid  ih  4793  and  1794,  for  participation,  pursuant  to  the 

charter  act  of  1793  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  500,000 
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Paid  in  1795  and  1796,  expence  of  3,000  seamen  raised 

for  the  service  of  government  57,000 

Paid  in  1803  and  1804,  armed  ships,  hired  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  government,  and  employed  in  defence  of  the 

country . -  -  -  -  -  -  -  67,330 

Loss  from  1793  to  1811,  by  saltpetre  supplied  to  govern¬ 
ment  at  less  than  prime  cost,  as  per  obligation  of  the 
charter . -  -  -  -  -  405,900 


£5,135,319 

Er  rors  excepted, 

(Signed)  Charles  Cartwright, 
East  India  House ,  4th  March ,  1812.  Accountant  General. 


E. 

An  account  of  the  duties  oj  customs  and  excise  received  on  goods 
imported  and  exported  hy  the  East  India  Company ,  in  the  year 
ending  January  1811. 

Customs  on  tea  -  -  £219,322 

-  other  goods  498,901 

Export  duty  -  -  -  1 7,653 
Tonnage  duty  -  -  -  23,719 


Total  customs  -  -  -  -  759,595 

Excise  -  - .  3,453,830 

Total  customs  and  excise  4,213,425 

#fc 

Errors  excepted, 

(Signed)  Charles  Cartwright, 

East  India  House ,  4th  March,  1812.  Accountant  General; 


Report  on  American  claimants'1 
petition. — Ordered,  hy  the  house 
of  commons,  to  he  printed,  2 5th 
March ,  1812* 

The  committee  to  whom  the 
petition  of  the  several  persons 
whose  names  are  thereto 
subscribed,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  others,  whose. 


claims  have  been  adjudged, 
good  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  act  of  par¬ 
liament  passed  in  the  43d 
year  of  his  majesty’s  reign; 
intituled  *  An  act  for  ap- 
‘  pointing  commissioners  for 
‘  distributing  the  money  sti- 
‘  pulated  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  oj  America, 


r 
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*  under  the  convention  made 
‘  between  his  majesty  and 

*  the  said  United  States, 
‘  among  the  persons  having 
‘  claims  to  compensation  out 
‘  of  such  money,’  was  re¬ 
ferred ; — Have,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  house,  exa¬ 
mined  the  matter  of  the  said 
petition ;  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  report  : 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  an  extensive  commerce,  in 
British  manufactures  and  other 
articles,  was  carried  on  between 
America  and  Great  Britain  before 
the  war  of  1776  with  America  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  such  com¬ 
merce  a  very  large  credit  was 
given  to  America,  so  that  at  the 
time  when  hostilities  commenced, 
a  debt,  amounting  to  several  mil¬ 
lions,  was  due  from  the  citizens 
of  America,  to  the  British  mer¬ 
chants,  and  considerable  sums  to 
others  his  majesty’s  subjects,  and 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
recover  any  part  of  such  debt. 

That  by  the  4th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  signed  at  Paris,  3d 
September,  1 783,  it  was  provided, 
“  that  creditors  on  either  side 
should  meet  with  no  lawful  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  recovery  of  the 
full  value  in  sterling  money  of 
all  bona  fide  debts  theretofore 
contracted.” 

That  in  breach  of  this  article  of 
the  treaty,  certain  laws  were  made 
in  the  different  States  of  America, 
immediately  subsequent  to  the 
peace,  for  the  direct  purpose,  as 
it  appeared  to  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  of  defeating  that  article  ; 
and  other  laws  which  had  been 


made  prior  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  during  the  war,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  repealed  in 
conformity  to  the  treaty,  remained 
still  in  existence ;  and  by  the  in¬ 
structions  given  by  judges  to 
juries,  and  the  practice  of  Ame¬ 
rican  courts,  the  plea  of  “  British 
debt”  was  held  in  those  courts  to 
be  a  good  plea,  and  decisive 
against  the  claimants. 

That  by  these  means  the  reco¬ 
very  of  debts  to  a  very  great 
amount  was  prevented ;  and  in 
consequence  thereof  many  and 
urgent  representations  were  made 
by  the  British  creditors,  to  his 
majesty’s  government,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  existence  of  legal  im¬ 
pediments  in  America,  which,  by 
preventing  the  recovery  of  debts 
in  that  country  to  British  sub¬ 
jects,  rendered  altogether  ineffec¬ 
tual  the  provision  contained  in 
the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  That  the  case  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  creditors  occupied  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  lord  Grenville, 
after  he  became  principal  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  ; 
and  his  lordship  appears  to  have 
been  convinced  that  such  repre¬ 
sentations  were  perfectly  well 
founded.  And  the  redress  of 
these  grievances  being  an  object 
of  primary  importance  with  the 
government  in  negociating  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
navigation  concluded  between  his 
majesty  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  year  1794,  it  was 
by  the  6th  article  of  that  treaty 
agreed,  that  in  all  cases  where 
full  compensation  for  the  losses 
and  damages  sustained  by  British 
subjects  by  the  operation  of  law¬ 
ful  impediments  to  the  recovery 
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of  their  debts  subsequent  to  the 
peace  could  not  be  obtained  by 
the  creditors  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  the  United  States 
would  make  full  and  complete 
compensation  for  the  same  to  the 
said  creditors ;  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
thereof,  five  Commissioners  should 
be  appointed,  of  whom  three  were 
to  constitute  a  board,  with  full 
power  ;  and  all  decisions  Were  to 
be  made  by  the  majority  of  the 
commissioners  present,  and  their 
award  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 
And  the  United  States  undertook 
to  cause  the  sums  awarded  to  be 
paid  in  specie  to  the  creditors 
without  deduction. 

That  another  article  (the  7th) 
was  introduced  into  the  said  trea¬ 
ty,  in  favour  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  whereby  it  was  in 
like  manner  agreed,  that  in  all 
cases  where  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  losses  and  damages 
sustained  by  American  citizens, 
by  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or 
condemnations  of  their  vessels 
and  other  property  during  the 
course  of  the  war  in  which  his 
majesty  was  then  engaged,  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  the  British 
government  would  make  full  and 
complete  compensation  to  such 
American  citizens ;  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  thereof,  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  the  like  powers  in 
all  respects  as  the  commissioners 
under  the  6  th  article. 

That  this  treaty  was  negotiated 
by  lord  Grenville  in  person,  and 
that  a  system  of  reciprocity  Was 
in  his  lordship’s  view,  and,  -as  his 
lordship  believed,  in  that  of  the 


American  minister,  meant  to  be 
established  by  the  said  6th  article, 
containing  stipulations  in  favour 
of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  and  the 
7th  article,  containing  stipulations 
m  favour  of  the  subjects  of  the 
United  States. 

That  a  board  of  commissioners, 
duly  appointed  under  the  6th  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  said  treaty,  met  ac¬ 
cordingly  at  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1797,  and  claims  were  brought 
in  before  them  to  the  amount  of 
5,638,6292.  sterling.  That,  after 
certain  progress  had  been  made  in 
deciding  on  principles  necessary 
to  regulate  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  claims  made 
before  them,  and  after  a  contro¬ 
versy  which  arose,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time,  the  American 
commissioners  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice  first  (in  the  course  of  the 
year  1799)  of  withdrawing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  board,  when  they 
found  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  board  against  their  opinions, 
the  American  commissioners  al¬ 
leging,  that  the  stipulation  of  the 
6th  article  did  not  require  them 
to  give  effect,  by  their  presence, 
to  proceedings  which  they  said 
they  deemed  injurious  to  the  just 
rights  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  they  also  stated  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  their  duty  to  resist 
in  such  cases,  by  all  the  means  to 
which  the  treaty  enabled  them 
(as  they  stated)  to  resort.  That 
they  Afterwards  entirely  absented 
themselves,  and  withheld  their 
attendance ;  by  reason  of  which 
no  effectual  proceedings  could  be 
had,  it  being  necessary  by  the 
treaty,  that  one  commissioner  on 
each  side  and  the  fifth  commis¬ 
sioner  should  be  present.  The 
British  commissioners  and  th% 
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fifth  commissioner  continued  to 
attend  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month  after  the  withdrawing  of 
the  American  commissioners,  who 
had  given  in  a  minute*  implying* 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  that 
they  would  not  attend  without 
certain  radical  points  were  con¬ 
ceded,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  other  commissioners,  being  a 
majority  of  the  board,  would  have 
defeated  the  object  of  the  treaty. 
That  in  the  month  of  August, 
1 800,  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  was 
the  first  commissioner  named  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty,  returned 
to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  British  commissioners, 
in  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
under  the  said  commission,  was 
most  highly  approved  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government. 

That  the  execution  of  the  said 
7th  article  was  suspended  by  or¬ 
ders  from  the  British  government 
in  July  1799,  immediately  upon 
government  being  apprised  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  at  Philadelphia,  under  the 
6th  article,  had  been  interrupted ; 
and  that  such  suspension  was 
continued  until  after  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  8th  January,  1802,  herein¬ 
after  mentioned. 

That  previously  to  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  amity  in  1794, 
communications  were  made  from 
lord  Grenville  to  Messrs.  Nutt 
and  Mollesoh,  who  acted  as  a 
committee  for  the  London  credi¬ 
tors,  enclosing  questions,  in  order 
to  collect  information  of  the 
claimants,  whether  they  would 
prefer  a  fixed  sum  in  lieu  of  all 
their  claims,  or  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  opening  the  courts 
rbf  law  in  America  to  British 
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creditors,  with  an  appeal  to  some 
special  court  or  commission.— 
These  questions,  however,  were 
not  put  as  a  proposal  to  which 
their  consent  was  required,  but  as 
a  matter  for  consideration,  and  on 
which  the  king’s  government 
wished  to  have  their  sentiments, 
it  being  the  desire  of  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  to  inform  himself  of  the 
wishes  of  the  claimants  on  the 
subject  as  fully  as  possible,  before 
any  step  was  taken. — These  ques¬ 
tions  also  appear  jto  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Glasgow  credi¬ 
tors,  and  a  correspondence  in 
consequence  took  place  ;  whereby 
it  appears  that  the  whole  sum 
which,  upon  a  scale  of  compromise 
therein  mentioned,  the  claimants 
wished  to  be  negociated  for,  or 
to  be  provided  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  would  not  probably 
amount  to  much  more  than 
2,000,0007.  sterling. 

That  in  or  about  the  month  of 
April  or  May  1800,  subsequent  to 
the  interruption  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  commissioners  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  lord  Grenville  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propositions  to  the  claim¬ 
ants,  which  his  lordship  thought 
were  stated  to  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  questions  in  1794 ; 
viz. 

First :  A  renewed  commission, 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of 
amity. 

Second :  Or,  to  accept  a  sum 
of  money  in  lieu  of  the  claims 
under  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  amity. 

That  various  communications, 
in  consequence  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions,  took .  place  between  the 
London  and  Glasgow  committees 
or  agents  of  the  claimants  and 
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lord  Grenville  ;  in  some  of  which 
the  claimants  expressed  their  wish 
for  a  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid  to 
them,  finally  to  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  business  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  sum  (they 
stated)  they  were  more  at  a  loss 
from  not  knowing  -  the  exact 
amount  which  had  been  claimed 
under  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1794,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  different  claims  had  been  made 
up  with  regard -to  interest,  &c. ; 
but,  from  what  they  were  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  amount  being  about  five 
millions,  and  allowing  that  some 
part  might  be  cut  off,  either  from 
being  improperly  claimed  or  not 
sufficiently  ascertained,  both  of 
which  might  be  better  known  to 
his  majesty’s  ministers  (as  they 
stated)  and  deducting  such  pay¬ 
ments  as  might  have  been  made 
on  their  debts  before  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  agreement, 
they  were  willing,  on  obtaining 
the  guarantee  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  to  accept  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  sterling,  rather 
than  those  claims  should  continue 
as  a  subject  of  contention  and  a 
source  of  discontent  between  the 
two  countries,  or  that  they  should 
experience  the  hardships  and  vex¬ 
ations  which  they  had  reason  to 
expect  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
debts  in  that  country. 

That  his  majesty’s  ministers 
declined  advising  his  majesty  to 
guarantee  to  the  creditors  the 
payment  of  any  sums  which  the 
American  government  might  agree 
to  give  in  liquidation  of  their  de¬ 
mands. 

That  in  or  soon  after  December 
1800,  during  the  negociation 
which  led  to  the  convention  be¬ 


tween  his  majesty  and  the  United 
States  in  January,  1802,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald,  at  the  request  of  the  under 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  communicated  to  him,  that 
he  conceived  a  sum  between  a 
million  and  a  half  and  two  mil¬ 
lions,  would  be  a  fair  sum  to  be 
demanded  from  the  United  States, 
for  the  loss  which  their  laws  or 
judicial  practices  in  breach  of  the 
treaties  had  brought  upon  the 
creditors.  And  afterwards,  on 
4th  May  1801,  Mr.  Macdonald, 
in  answer  to  certain  verbal  en¬ 
quiries,  made  a  farther  communi¬ 
cation  to  Mr.  Hammond,  under 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  that  he  imagined  a  fair 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  1794 
would  have  made  good  about  two 
millions  of  the  sums  claimed. 

That  other  communications 
were  made  in  the  year  1801  to 
his  majesty’s  government  by  the 
claimants,  urging  his  majesty’s 
ministers  to  take  measures  to 
procure  their  just  demands,  and 
stating,  that  if  that  was  not  done, 
their  only  resource  would  be  to 
throw  themselves,  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  parliament,  upon  the  justice 
of  the  nation,  for  fulfilment  of  the 
4th  article  of  the  provisional  trea¬ 
ty  with  America,  and  of  the  6th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  amity;  or 
if,  for  political  reasons,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  these  articles  on  the 
part  of  America  should  not  be 
rigorously  executed,  that  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  made  to  the 
claimants  by  Great  Britain. 

That  a  convention  was  signed 
on  8th  January,  1802,  between 
his  majesty  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  whereby  the  United 
States  engaged  to  pay,  and  his 
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majesty  consented  to  accept,  for 
^the  use  of  the  persons  described 
in  the  said  6th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1794,  the  sum  of  600, 000/. 
sterling,  in  satisfaction  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  money  which  the 
United  States  might  have  been 
liable  to  pay  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  said  6th  article  ; 
which  was  thereby  declared  to  be 
cancelled  and  annulled,  except  so 
far  as  the  same  might  relate  to 
the  execution  of  the  7th  article  of 
the  said  treaty.  And  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  agreed,  that  the  commission¬ 
ers  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  7th  article,  and  whose  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  therein  and  herein¬ 
before  mentioned  to  have  been 
suspended,  in  consequence  of  diffi¬ 
culties  having  arisen  in  execution 
of  the  6th  article,  should  imme¬ 
diately  reassemble  and  proceed  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties. 

That  the  said  convention  was 
first  communicated  by  lord 
Hawkesbury,  then  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the 
14th  day  of  January,  1802,  to  the 
committee  of  London  claimants. 
And  they,  by  letter  dated  the  19th 
of  that  month,  and  the  committee 
of  Glasgow  claimants,  by  a  letter 
dated  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
therewith,  and  claimed  the  due 
execution  of  the  6  th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  17  94,  or  a  proper  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  losses. 

That  the  said  convention  was 
concluded  by  lord  Hawkesbury 
without  the  concurrence  of  the 
British  claimants,  and  his  lord- 
ship  stated,  that  he  could  not 
speak  as  positively  from  recollec¬ 
tion  whether  without  their  privity, 
but  he  had  no  reason  to  think  it 


was  with  their  privity ;  and  he 
also  said,  that  when  he  came  into 
office  aS  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  he  had  a  personal 
communication  from  lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  negociation  as  it  then  stood  ; 
that  he  had  likewise  one  conversa¬ 
tion  at  least  with  Mr.  Pitt  upon 
the  subject ;  that  his  lordship  had 
likewise  several  interviews  with 
Mr.  Molleson  and  Mr.  Nutt,  and 
he  had  also  access  to  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  at  that  time  in  the  office — 
1  hat  the  result  of  this  information 
was  an  opinion  formed  by  his 
lordship,  that  the  claimants  had 
no  chance  of  recovering  their  dues 
in  the  American  courts — That  the 
sum  of  600,000/.  then  offered  by 
the  American  government  was  as 
large  a  sum  as  could  be  obtained, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1800  or  beginning  of  the 
year  1801,  by  the  federal  admi¬ 
nistration  being  changed  for  that 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends, 
his  lordship  was  of  opinion  that 
if  the  offer  then  made  had  been 
refused,  so  favourable  an  offer 
was  not  likely  to  be  renewed. 
And  his  lordship  having  been 
asked  whether  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  in  his  lordship’s  answ’er 
had  any  object  in  them  of  a  na¬ 
tional  nature,  or  were  confined 
simply  to  the  probability  and 
improbability  of  the  recovery 
of  the  demands  made  by  the 
British  merchants,  said,  that  he 
conceived  the  considerations  to 
have  been  of  both  descriptions  ; 
that  at  the  time  when  his  lordship 
accepted  the  sum  of  600,000/.  the 
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7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity 
had  been  suspended ;  but  the 
sittings  of  the  commissioners  un¬ 
der  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  amity,  recommenced  soon  after 
by  virtue  of  the  3rd  article  of 
the  convention,  and  the  sum  of 
1,369,448/.  15$.  10*/.  was  paid  by 
his  majesty’s  government  to  Ame¬ 
rican  citizens,  in  pursuance  of 
awards  made  by  the  commission¬ 
ers  under  those  articles,  except 
only  a  sum  of  25,284/.  14$.  Id. 
which  had  been  previously  paid 
in  the  year  1798. 

That  in  March  1803  the  claim¬ 
ants  presented  a  memorial  to  his 
majesty’s  government,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Addington, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  thereby  protested  against  the 
proceedings  of  government  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  said  sum  of  600,000/. ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Addington  said 
he  considered  their  case  to  be  a 
hard  one,  so  much  so,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  claimants  ap¬ 
plying  to  parliament  or  to  his 
majesty’s  government;  but  that 
he  meant  to  give  no  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  as 
the  losses  were  not  ascertained, 
he  did  not  conceive  that  parlia¬ 
ment  would  then  entertain  a  peti¬ 
tion — To  which  the  claimants  ac¬ 
ceded,  laying  in  their  claim  that 
such  acquiescence  should  not  be 
considered  as  barring  them  from 
bringing  forward  their  case  at  a 
future  time.  And  accordingly  the 
claimants  did  not  then  present  any 
petition  to  parliament. 

That  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  in  April  1803,  for  the  ap¬ 
portioning,  dividing  and  distri¬ 
buting  the  said  sum  of  600,000/. 
amongst  the  several  persons  who 


should  be  found  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  out  of  the  same ; 
and  Thomas  Macdonald,  esquire, 
Henry  Pye  Rich,  esquire,  and  John 
Guillemard,  esquire,  were  thereby 
appointed  commissioners,  whose 
adjudications  were  to  be  final. 

That  the  commissioners  so  api- 
pointed  were  the  same  persons 
who  had  acted  as  the  British  com¬ 
missioners  and  the  fifth  commis¬ 
sioner  at  Philadelphia  under  the 
treaty  of  1 794.  And  claims  were 
made  by  the  king’s  subjects  in 
general  of  various  descriptions,  to 
the  amount  of  5,408,766/.  6$. 
And  the  commissioners  made  ad¬ 
judications  thereon,  to  the  amount 
in  the  whole  of  1,420,00.0/.  which 
were  not  completed  until  the  1 9th 
May,  1811. 

*  That  such  adjudications  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  an  estimate  in  every 
case,  from  the  various  materials 
before  the  commissioners,  of  the 
loss  which  they  conceived  had  been 
sustained  by  the  respective  par¬ 
ties,  and  did  not  comprehend  any 
losses  excepting  those  which  Ame¬ 
rica  was  hound  to  compensate 
under  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  amity ;  besides  which,  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  materials  before 
the  board,  that  the  British  credi¬ 
tors  had  sustained  great  losses  for 
which  the  United  States  were  not 
bound  to  give  compensation  under 
the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
amity,  in  furtherance  of  the  4th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

That  the  commissioners  having 
thus  made  adjudications  in  favour 
of  various  claimants,  to  the  amount 
in  the  whole  of  1,420,000/.  have 
apportioned  and  divided  amongst 
those  persons  the  above-mentioned 
sum  of  600,000/.  together  with 
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the  further  sum  of  59,493/.  which  from  the  1st  clay  of  June,  1804  (to 

had  been  made  as  interest  by  in-  which  day  the  interest  on  the  sums 
vesting  the  said  principal  sum  in  adjudged,  had,  by  order  of  the 
exchequer  bills  previous  to  its  commissioners  been  calculated) 
being  divided  amongst  the  claim-  constitutes  the  sum  for  which  the 
ants  ;  and  the  difference  between  petitioners  make  the  present  ap- 
the  659,493/.  so  divided,  and  the  plication. 

1,420, 000*.  so  adjudged,  together  Mmch  18!2. 

with  interest  on  such  difference, 

-  if : : "  . :  \ 

4  A  ..  -\r.<  i.i.  . 
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STATE  PAPERS 


The  Prince  Regent's 
Jan.  7. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

We  are  commanded  by  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  the  deep  sorrow 
which  he  feels  in  announcing  to 
you  the  continuance  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  lamented  indisposition,  and 
the  unhappy  disappointment  of 
those  hopes  of  his  majesty’s  early 
recovery  which  had  been  che¬ 
rished  by  the  dutiful  affection  of 
his  family,  and  the  loyal  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  people. 

The  prince  regent  has  directed 
copies  of  the  last  reports  of  her 
majesty  the  queen’s  council  to  be 
laid  before  you,  and  he  is  satisfied 
that  you  will  adopt  such  measures 
as  the  present  melancholy  exigency 
may  appear  to  require. 

In  securing  a  suitable  and  am¬ 
ple  provision  for  the  support  of 
his  majesty’s  royal  dignity,  and 
for  the  attendance  upon  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  sacred  person  during  his 
illness,  the  prince  regent  rests 
assured,  that  you  will  also  bear 
in  mind  the  indispensable  duty  of 
continuing  to  preserve  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  facility  of  resuming  the 
personal  exercise  of  his  royal  au¬ 
thority  in  the  happy  event  of  his 
recovery,  so  earnestly  desired  by 
the  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  his 
family  and  subjects. 


The  prince  regent  directs  us  to 
signify  to  you  the  satisfaction  with 
which  his  royal  highness  has  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  measures  which 
have  been  pursued  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  have  proved  completely 
effectual ;  and  that  on  the  several 
occasions  in  which  the  British  or 
Portuguese  troops  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  enemy,  the  repu¬ 
tation  already  acquired  by  them 
has  been  fully  maintained. 

The  successful  and  brilliant  en- 
terprize,  which  terminated  in  the 
surprize,  in  Spanish  Estremadura, 
of  a  French  corps  by  a  detachment 
of  the  allied  army  under  lieut.- 
general  Hill,  is  highly  creditable 
to  that  distinguished  officer,  and 
to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  has  contributed  materially  to 
obstruct  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
in  that  part  of  the  peninsula. 

The  prince  regent  is  assured, 
that  while  you  reflect  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  on  the  conduct  of. 
his  majesty’s  troops,  and  of  the 
allies,  in  these  various  and  im¬ 
portant  services,  you  will  render 
justice  to  the  consummate  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  displayed  by  gen. 
lord  viscount  Wellington  in  the 
direction  of  the  campaign.  In 
Spain,  the  spirit  of  the  people  re¬ 
mains  unsubdued  ;  and  the  system 
of  war,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to 
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the  actual  condition  of  the  Spanish  distinguished  officer  lieut.-oen. 

nation,  has  been  recently  extended'  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  so  power  - 
and  improved,  under  the  advan-  fully  and  ably  supported  by  his 
tages  which  result  from  the  opera-  majesty’s  naval  forces, 
tions  of  the  allied  armies  on  the  By  the  completion  of  this  system 

frontier,  and  from  the  countenance  of  operations,  great  additional  se- 
and  assistance  of  his  majesty’s  curity  will  have  been  given  to  the 
navy  on  the  coast.  Although  the  British  commerce  and  possessions 
great  exertions  of  the  enemy  have  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  colonial 


m  some  quarters  been  attended 
with  success,  his  royal  highness  is 
persuaded,  that  you  will  admire 
the  perseverance  and  gallantry 
manifested  by  the  Spanish  armies. 
Even  in  those  provinces  princi¬ 
pally  occupied  by  the  French 
forces,  new  energy  has  arisen 
among  the  people  ;  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  difficulty  and  danger  has 
produced  more  connected  efforts 
of  general  resistance. 

The  prince  regent,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
commands  us  to  express  his  con¬ 
fident  hope  that  yo>u  will  enable 
him  to  continue  to  afford  the  most 
effectual  aid  and  assistance  in  the 
support  of  the  contest,  which  the 
brave  nations  of  the  peninsula  still 
maintain  with  such  unabated  zeal 
and  resolution. 

His  royal  highness  commands 
us  to  express  his  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
in  the  island  of  Java. 

The  prince  regent  trusts  that 
you  will  concur  with  his  royal 
highness  in  approving  the  wisdom 
and  ability  with  which  this  enter- 
prize,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  the 
islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius, 
has  been  conducted  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  the  governor 
general  of  India,  and  that  you  will 
applaud  the  decision,  gallantry, 
and  spirit,  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  late  operations  of  the  brave 
army  under  the  command  of  that 


power  of  France  will  have  been 
entirely  extinguished. 

His  royal  highness  thinks  it 
expedient  to  recommend  to  your 
attention  the  propriety  of  provid¬ 
ing  such  measures  for  the  future 
government  of  the  British  posses¬ 
sions  in  India  as  shall  appear  from 
experience,  and  upon  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  to  be  calculated  to 
secure  their  internal  prosperity, 
and  to  derive  from  those  flourish¬ 
ing  dominions  the  utmost  degree 
of  advantage  to  the  commerce 
and  revenue  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom. 

W e  are  commanded  by  the  prince 
regent  to  acquaint  you,  that  while 
his  royal  highness  regrets  that 
various  important  subjects  of  dif¬ 
ference  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  still 
remain  unadjusted,  the  difficulties 
which  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake 
frigate  had  occasioned  have  been 
finally  removed  ;  and  we  are  di¬ 
rected  to  assure  you,  that  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  discussions 
with  the  United  States,  the  prince 
regent  will  continue  to  employ 
such  means  of  conciliation  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  majesty’s  crown,  and 
with  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
maritime  and  commercial  rights 
and  interests  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons, — His  royal  highness  has' 
*R 
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directed  the  estimates  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  current  year  to  be  laid 
before  you.  He  trusts  that  you 
will  furnish  him  with  such  supplies 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  continue  thq  contest  in  which 
his  majesty  is  engaged,  with  that 
spirit  and  exertion  which  will  af¬ 
ford  the  best  prospect  of  its  suc¬ 
cessful  termination. 

His  royal  highness  commands 
•us  to  recommend  that  you  should 
resume  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  finances  of  Ireland, 
which  you  had  commenced  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament.  He  has 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that 
the  improved  receipt  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  Ireland  in  the  last,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  year, 
confirms  the  belief,  that  the  de¬ 
pression  which  that  revenue  had 
experienced,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
accidental  and  temporary  causes. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, — The 
prince  regent  is  satisfied  that  you 
entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duties  which  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  has  bfcen  called  upon  to  fulfil, 
in  consequence  of  his  majesty’s 
continued  indisposition. 

Under  this  severe  calamity,  his 
royal  highness  derives  the  greatest 
consolation  from  his  reliance  on 
your  experienced  wisdom,  loyalty, 
and  public  spirit ;  to  which,  in 
every  difficulty,  he  will  resort,  with 
a  firm  confidence,  that,  through 
your  assistance  and  support,  he 
shall  be  enabled,  under  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Divine  Providence,  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  discharge  the  import¬ 
ant  functions  of  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  him ;  and  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  beloved 
father  and  revered  sovereign,  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  honour  of  the  nation. 


.  Declaration  of  the  members  of  her 
majesty's  council  respecting  the 
state  of  his  majesty  s  healthy 
made  on  the  5th  of  Jan.  1812. 

W e,  the  under-written  members 
of  the  council,  &c.  having  duly 
met  together,  on  this  4th  day  of 
Jan.  1812,  at  the  queen’s  lodge, 
near  to  Windsor  castle,  and  hav¬ 
ing  called  before  us,  and  examined 
upon  oath,  the  physicians  and 
other  persons  attendant  upon  his 
majesty,  and  having  ascertained 
-the  state  of  his  majesty’s  health 
by  all  such  ways  and  means  as 
appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  do  hereby  declare 
and  certify,  that  the  state  of  his 
majesty’s  health,  at  the  time  of 
this  our  meeting,  is  not  such  as 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  resume 
the  personal  exercise  of  his  royal 
authority  : 

That  his  majesty’s  bodily  health 
appears  to  us  to  be  as  good  as  at 
any  of  the  periods  of  our  former 
reports;  ,  : 

That  his  majesty’s  mental  health 
appears  to  us  not  to  be  worse  than 
at  the  period  of  our  last  report : 

That  all  the  physicians  attend¬ 
ing  his  majesty  agree  in  stating, 
that  they  think  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
plete  and  final  recovery  improba^ 
ble  ;  differing,  however,  as  to  the 
degree  of  such  improbability: 
some  of  them  expressing  them¬ 
selves  as  not  despairing, — others 
as  not  entirely  despairing,  —  and 
one  of  them  representing  that  he 
cannot  help  despairing  of  such 
recovery.  - 

.•7  ;  (Signed) 

C.  Cant  oar-,  Aylesford, 

E.  Ebor,  Eldon-,  '  r;:Y 

Montrose^  Ellenborough, 

Winciiilsea,  W,  Grant,  ; 
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Shortly  after  the  above  report 
had  been  read  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  physicians,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  council  had  left 
Windsor,  the  physician  alluded  to 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  report, 
stated,  in  writing,  to  the  other 
members  of  the  council  then  re¬ 
maining  at  Windsor,  “  that  he  had, 
unquestionably,  made  use  of  an 
expression,  which  he  was  appre¬ 
hensive  might  carry  a  meaning  far 
beyond  what  he  intended  to  ex¬ 
press,  and  assured  the  council, 
that  whilst  he  thought  the  final 
recovery  of  his  majesty  very  im¬ 
probable,  he  by  no  means  despair¬ 
ed  of  it.”  .  .  ; 

The  members  of  the  council  to 
whom  the  above  statement  was 
made  (having  sworn  the  physician 
alluded  to,  to  the  truth  thereof) 
afterwards  communicated  the  same 
to  the  whole  council,  assembled 
this  5th  day  of  January,  who  have 
deemed  it  right  to  subjoin  this  fact 
to  the  above  declaration. 

(Signed) 

C.  Cantuar,  Aylesford, 

E.  Ebor,  Eldon, 

Montrose,  Ellenborough, 

Winchilsea,  W.  Grant. 

Declaration  of  the  members  of  her 
majesty’s  council ,  respecting  the 
State .  of  his  majesty’s  health , 
made  on  the  4  th  of  April ,  1812. 

We,  the  underwritten,  do 
hereby  declare  and  certify,  that 
the  state  of  his  majesty’s  health, 
at  the  time  of  this  our  meeting,  is 
not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  re¬ 
sume  the  personal  exercise  of  his 
royal  authority. 

That  his  majesty’s  bodily 
health  is  as  good  as  at  any  of  the 
periods  of  our  former  reports. 
That  his  majesty’s  mental 


health  is  as  much  disordered  as  it 
has  been  during  any  part  of  his 
majesty’s  indisposition. 

That  all  the  physicians  in  at¬ 
tendance  concur  in  thinking,  that 
his  majesty’s  final  and  complete 
recovery  is  extremely  improbable, 
and  they  do  not  expect  it ;  but 
they  also  concur  in  stating,  that 
they  do  not  entirely  despair  of  it. 
Signed  as  above.  > 

Declaration  of  the  members  of  her 
majesty's  council,  respecting  the 
state  of  his  majesty’s  health , 
made  on  the  4 th  of  July,  1812. 

We,  the  underwritten,  do 
hereby  declare  and  certify,  that 
the  state  of  his  majesty’s  health, 
at  the  time  of  this  our  meeting,  is 
not  such  as  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  resume  the  personal  exercise  of 
his  royal  functions. 

That  his  majesty’s  bodily 
health  is  as  good  as  it  was  at  the 
period  of  our  last  report. 

That  his  majesty’s  mental 
health  is  as  much  disordered  as 
during  any  period  of  his  majesty’s 
indisposition. 

That  the  hope  of  his  majesty’s 
ultimate  and  complete  recovery  is 
diminished  since  the  period  of  our 
last  report ;  but  that  such  reco¬ 
very  is  not  absolutely  despaired 
of. 

Signed  as  above. 

Letter  from  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  answer  from  earl 
Grey  and  lord  Grenville . 

My  dearest  brother, — As  the. 
restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  will  shortly  expire, 
when  I  must  make  my  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  future  administration 
*  r  2 
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of  the  powers  with  which  I  am  in¬ 
vested,  1  think  it  right  to  commit- 
nicate  to  you  those  sentiments 
which  I  was  withheld  from  ex¬ 
pressing  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  session,  by  iny  earnest  desire, 
that  the  expected  motion  on  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  might  undergo 
the  deliberate  discussion  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  unmixed  with  any  other 
consideration. 

I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to 
call  your  recollection  to  the  recent 
circumstances  under  which  I  as¬ 
sumed  the  authority  delegated  to 
me  by  parliament.  At  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  unexampled  difficulty  and 
danger,  I  was  called  upon  to  make 
a  selection  of  persons  to  whom  I 
should  entrust  the  functions  of 
the  executive  government. 

My  sense  of  duty  to  our  royal 
father  solely  decided  that  choice ; 
and  every  private  feeling  gave  way 
to  considerations  which  admitted 
of  no  doubt  or  hesitation.  I  trust 
I  acted  in  that  respect  as  the  ge¬ 
nuine  representative  of  the  august 
person  whose  functions  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  discharge ;  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that 
such  was  the  opinion  of  persons, 
for  whose  judgment  and  honour¬ 
able  principles  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect. 

In  various  instances,  as  you 
well  know,  where  the  law  of  the 
last  session  left  me  at  full  liberty, 

I  waved  any  personal  gratification, 
in  order  that  his  majesty  might  re¬ 
sume,  on  his  restoration  to  health, 
every  power  and  prerogative  be¬ 
longing  to  his  crown.  I  certainly 
am  the  last  person  in  the  kingdom 
to  whom  it  can  be  permitted  to 
despair  of  our  royal  father’s  re¬ 
covery, 

A  new  aera  is  now  arrived,  and 


I  cannot  but  reflect  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  on  the  events  which  have 
distinguished  the  short  period  of 
my  restricted  regency.  Instead 
of  suffering  in  the  loss  of  any  of 
her  possessions,  by  the  gigantic 
force  which  has  been  employed 
against  them,  Great  Britain  has 
added  most  important  acquisitions 
to  her  empire.  The  national  faith 
has  been  preserved  inviolate  to¬ 
wards  our  allies  ;  and  if  character 
is  strength,  as  applied  to  a  nation, 
the  increased  and  increasing  re- 
putation  of  his  majesty’s  arms 
will  shew  to  the  nations  of  the 
continent  how  much  they  may 
still  achieve  wdien  animated  by  a 
glorious  spirit  of  resistance  to  a 
foreign  yoke.  In  the  critical 
situation  of  the  war  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to 
avoid  any  measure  which  can 
lead  my  allies  to  suppose  that  I 
mean  to  depart  from  the  present 
system.  Perseverance  alone  can 
achieve  the  great  object  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  my 
approbation  from  those  who  have 
honourably  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  support  of  it.  I  have 
no  predilections  to  indulge — no  re¬ 
sentments  to  gratify — no  objects 
to  attain,  but  such  as  are  common 
to  the  whole  empire.  If  such  is  the 
leading  principle  of  my  conduct — 
and  I  can  appeal  to  the  past  in 
evidence  of  what  the  future  will 
be — I  flatter  myself  I  shall  meet 
with  the  support  of  parliament, 
and  of  a  candid  and  enlightened 
nation. 

Having  made  this  communica¬ 
tion  of  my  sentiments  in  this  new 
and  extraordinary  crisis  of  our 
affairs,  I  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  the  gratification  I 
should  feel,  if  some  of  those  per- 
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sons,  with  whom  the  early  habits 
or  my  public  life  were  formed, 
would  strengthen  my  hands,  and 
constitute  a  part  of  my  govern¬ 
ment.  With  such  support,  and 
aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united 
administration,  formed  on  the 
most  liberal  basis,  I  shall  look 
with  additional  confidence  to  a 
prosperous  issue  of  the  most  ardu¬ 
ous  contest  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  ever  engaged.  You  are  autho¬ 
rised  to  communicate  these  senti¬ 
ments  to  lord  Grey,  who,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  make  them  known 
to  lord  Grenville. 

I  am  always,  dearest  Frederick, 
your  affectionate  brother. 

(Signed)  George  P.  R. 
Carlton-house,  Feb.  13,  1812. 

P.S.  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this 
letter  immediately  to  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval. 


Letter  from  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville . 

February  15,  1812. 

Sir, — We  beg  leave  most  humbly 
to  express  to  your  royal  highness 
our  dutiful  acknowledgments  for 
the  gracious  and  condescending 
manner  in  which  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  communicate  to  us  the 
letter  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  on  the  subject  of 
the  arrangements  to  be  now  made 
for  the  future  administration  of  the 
public  affairs ;  and  we  take  the 
liberty  of  availing  ourselves  of  your 
gracious  permission  to  address  to 
your  royal  highness  in  this  form 
what  has  occurred  to  us  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  communication. 

The  prince  regent,  after  ex¬ 
pressing  to  your  royal  highness  in 
that  letter  his  sentiments  on  various 
public  matters,  has,  in  the  con- 
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eluding  paragraph,  condescended 
to  intimate  his  wish  that  “  some 
of  those  persons  with  whom  the 
early  habits  of  his  public  life  were 
formed  would  strengthen  his  royal 
highness’s  hands,  and  constitute  a 
part  of  his  government and  his 
royal  highness  is  pleased  to  add, 
“  that  with  such  support,  aided  by 
a  vigorous  and  united  administra¬ 
tion,  formed  on  the  most  liberal 
basis,  he  would  look  with  addi¬ 
tional  confidence  to  a  prosperous 
issue  of  the  most  arduous  contest 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  ever 
been  engaged.” 

On  the  other  parts  of  his  royal 
highness’s  letter  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  offer  any  observations  ; 
but  on  the  concluding  paragraph, 
in  so  far  as  we  may  venture  to 
suppose  ourselves  included  in  the 
gracious  wish  which  it  expresses, 
we  owe  it,  in  obedience  and  duty 
to  his  royal  highness,  to  explain 
ourselves  with  frankness  and  sin¬ 
cerity. 

We  beg  leave  most  earnestly  to 
assure  his  royal  highness,  that  no 
sacrifices,  except  those  of  honour 
and  duty,  could  appear  to  us  too 
great  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  the  divisions  of  our 
country,  and  uniting  both  its  go¬ 
vernment  and  its  people.  All 
personal  exclusion  we  entirely  dis¬ 
claim  :  we  rest  on  public  measures ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that 
we  must  express,  without  reserve, 
the  impossibility  of  our  uniting 
with  the  present  government.  Our 
differences  of  opinion  are  too  many 
and  too  important  to  admit  of  such 
an  union.  His  royal  highness 
will,  we  are  confident,  do  us  the 
justice  to  remember,  that  we  have 
twice  already  acted  on  this  impres¬ 
sion  ;  in  1809,  on  the  proposition 
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then  made  to  us  under  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  authority ;  and  last  year,  when 
his. royal  highness  was  pleased  to 
require  our  advice  respecting  the 
formation  of  a  new  government. 
The  reasons  which  we  then  hum¬ 
bly  submitted  to  him  are  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  increasing  dangers 
of  the  times  ;  nor  has  there,  down 
to  this  moment,  appeared  even 
any  approximation  towards  such 
an  agreement  of  opinion  on  the 
public  interests,  as  can  alone  form 
a  basis  for  the  honourable  union 
of  parties  previously  opposed  to 
each  other. 

Into  the  detail  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  we  are  unwilling  to  enter ; 
they  embrace  almost  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  empire  ;  but  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  has,  himself,  been  pleased  to 
advert  to  the  late  deliberations  of 
parliament  on  the  affairs  of  Ire¬ 
land.  This  is  a  subject,  above  all 
others,  important  in  itself  and 
connected  with  the  most  pressing 
dangers.  Far  from  concurring  in 
the  sentiments  which  his  majesty’s 
ministers  have,  on  that  occasion, 
so  recently  expressed,  we  enter¬ 
tain  opinions  directly  opposite  : 
we  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  a  total  change  in  the 
present  system  of  government  in 
that  country,  and  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  repeal  of  those  civil  dis¬ 
abilities  under  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  majesty’s  subjects 
still  labour  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.  To  recom¬ 
mend  to  parliament  this  repeal, 
is  the  first  advice  which  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  offer  to  his  royal 
highness  ;  nor  could  we,  even  for 
the  shortest  time,  make  ourselves 
responsible  for  any  further  delay 
in  the  proposal  of  a  measure, 


without  which  we  could  entertain 
no  hope  of  rendering  ourselves 
useful  to  his  royal  highness,  or  to 
our  country. 

We  have  only  therefore  further 
to  beg  your  royal  highness  to  lay 
before  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  the  expression  of 
our  humble  duty,  and  the  sincere 
and  respectful  assurance  of  our 
earnest  wishes  for  whatever  may 
best  promote  the  ease,  honour,  and 
advantage  of  his  royal  highness’s 
government,  and  the  success  of  his 
endeavours  for  the  public  welfare. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Grey, 

Grenville. 

To  bis  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York. 


Message  from  the  prince  regent 
respecting  lord  Wellington ,  Fe¬ 
bruary  18. 

“  Geor&e  P.  R. 

“  The  prince  regent,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  having  taken  into  his  royal 
consideration  the  eminent  and  sig¬ 
nal  services  performed  by  general 
lord  viscount  Wellington  in  the 
course  of  a  long  series  of  distin¬ 
guished  exploits  in  the  campaigns 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  being 
aisirous  to  mark  the  sense  he  en¬ 
tertains  of  services  so  honourable 
to  the  British  arms,  and  so  emi¬ 
nently  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  has  conferred,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  upon  general  lord  vis¬ 
count  Wellington,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  an  earl  of  the  united 
kingdom,  by  the  name,  stile,  and 
title  of  earl  of  Wellington. 

“  The  prince  regent,;  further 
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desirous  of  granting  to  the  earl 
of  Wellington  a  nqtt  annuity  of 
2000/.  in  addition  to  the  annuity 
already  granted  by  parliament, 
and  subject  to  the  same  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  in  that  grant,  re¬ 
commends  to  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  to  enable  his  royal  highness, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  to  grant  and  settle 
such  annuity,  and  to  make  such 
further  provisions  as  aforesaid,  as 
may  be  thought  most  effectual  for 
the  benefit  of  general  the  earl  of 
Wellington,  and  his  family. 

“  G.  P.  R.” 


Message  from  the  prince  regent 

respecting  the  princesses,  March 

20. 

George  P.  R. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  the  house  of 
commons,  that,  in  pursuance  of 
the  powers  vested  in  his  majesty 
by  two  acts  passed  in  the  1 8  th  and 
39th  years  of  his  present  majesty’s 
reign,  his  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased,  by  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  February  2, 1812,  to  grant  to 
their  royal  highnesses  the  prin¬ 
cesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Sophia,  and  Amelia,  an  annuity  of 
3,000/.  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  of 
the  said  acts,  which  grant  was  to 
take  effect  from  the  demise  of  his 
majesty  ;  and  his  royal  highness 
being  desirous,  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  royal  family,  to 
be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  their  royal  highnesses 
the  princesses,  by  an  immediate 
grant,  recommends  to  the  house  of 
commons  to  take  the  subject  into 
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its  consideration,  and  to  enable  his 
royal  highness  to  make  such  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  royal  highnesses 
the  princesses,  as  in  the  liberality 
of  parliament  may  be  thought 
suitable  to  the  actual  situation  of 
the  princesses,  and  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  present  time. 


Papers  relative  to  Lord  Liverpool' s 
Proposal  to  Lord  Wellesley, May 
17,  1812. 

No.  1. 

Minute  of  conversation  between 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  dated  17th  May,  1812. 

Gloucester  Lodge ,  Sunday , 
May  17,  1812. 

Lord  Liverpool  stated  to  me, 
that  he  was  commanded  by  his. 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
to  make  me  the  following  commu¬ 
nication  : 

That  upon  the  melancholy  event 
of  Mr.  Perceval’s  death,  his  royal 
highness  being  desirous  of  conti¬ 
nuing  his  administration  upon  its 
present  basis,  was  desirous  also  of 
strengthening  it  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  by  associating  to  it  such  per¬ 
sons  in  public  life  as  agreed  more 
nearly  and  generally  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  public  affairs  has 
been  conducted. 

That  with  this  view  his  royal 
highness  naturally  looked  to  lord 
Wellesley  and  to  me. 

That  he  (lord  Liverpool)  was 
authorized  to  express  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  all  his  colleagues  to  act 
with  lord  Wellesley  and  me,  under 
an  arrangement  which  might  be  at 
once  consistent  with  their  own 
honour  and  duty,  and  honourable 
and  satisfactory  to  us. 

That  with  respect  to  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  it  was  fair  that  it  should 
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be  distinctly  understood,  that  the 
situation  in  which  he  stands  both 
in  this  government,  and  in  the 
house  of  commons,  was  to  be  pre¬ 
served  to  him. 

That  with  respect  to  official  ar¬ 
rangements,  he  (lordL.)  would  not 
have  been  the  bearer  of  any  propo¬ 
sition  to  me,  but  one  which  was  un¬ 
derstood  as  comprising  my  friends, 
In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  me, 
lord  L.  stated,  that  his  colleagues 
were  desirous,  that  he  should  be 
appointed  to  the  office  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  ;  and  that  this 
desire  was  known  to  the  prince 
regent,  when  his  royal  highness 
commanded  lord  Liverpool  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  communication. 

Lord  Liverpool  added,  that  he 
was  ready  to  answer  any  other  in¬ 
quiry  that  I  might  wish  to  make  ; 
or  to  clear  up  any  thing  that  he 
might  have  imperfectly  explained. 
I  said,  that  I  thought  it  better  to 
receive  his  communication  just  as 
he  gave  it  to  me ;  and  fo  defer 
making  any  remark,  or  giving  any 
answer  whatever,  until  I  should 
have  communicated  it  to  my 
friends ;  lord  Liverpool  himself 
undertaking  to  see  lord  Wellesley. 

I  w  ould  only,  therefore,  ask — 
Whether  I  was  to  consider  the  opi¬ 
nion  and  policy  of  the  government 
as  remaining  altogether  unchanged 
upon  the  question  relating  to 
the  laws  affecting  the  Roman 
catholics  ? 

Lord  Liverpool  answered,  that 
his  own  opinions  upon  this  subject 
remained  unchanged;  and  that  he 
was  not  aware  that  those  of  his 
colleagues  had  undergone  any 
change. 

I  then  wTrote  this  minute  in  lord 
Liverpool’s  presence ;  which  he 
read  over,  and  suggested  such  cor¬ 


rections  as  appeared  to  him  neces-r 
sary  for  making  it  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 

.  No.  2. u  ' 

Minute  of  conversation  between 
lord  Wellesley  and  lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  17th  May,  1812. 

Apsley-House,  17th  May,  1812, 
|  past  5  p.  m. 

Lord  Liverpool  came  to  me  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Canning,  and  remained  with  me 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Soon  after 
lord  Liverpool’s  departure,  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  annexed  paper  from  Mr. 
Canning. 

Lord  Liverpool’s  conversation 
with  me  wras  substantially  the 
same  as  that  wThich  is  described  to 
have  passed  with  Mr.  Canning. 
Any  difference  which  appeared, 
arose  necessarily  froth  my  ques¬ 
tions  and  observations,  wdiich  were 
made  without  knowledge  of  what 
passed  between  lord  Liverpool  and 
Mr.  Canning.  After  receiving 
lord  Liverpool's  verbal  communi¬ 
cation,  nearly  in  the  terms  stated 
by  Mr.  Canning,  I  inquired  (1st.) 
what  was  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
government  with  relation  to  the 
Roman  catholics?  To  this  question 
lord  Liverpool  returned  the  same 
answer  stated  in  Mr.  Canning’s 
paper  to  have  been  returned  to  a 
similar  question. 

2dly,  I  obseryed  to  lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  that  he  was  apprised  of  my 
opinion,  that  our  efforts  in  the 
peninsula  had  been  conducted  on 
an  inadequate  and  imperfect  scale, 
which  could  not  be  expected  to 
accomplish  the  ultimate  objects  of 
the  war  in  that  quarter :  that  I  had 
for  a  long  time  considered  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  system  in  the  penin- 
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sula  to  be  indispensably  necessary, 
and  easily  practicable  i  that  I  was 
aware  of  the  impropriety  (in  my 
present  situation)  of  urging  any 
detailed  questions  to  lord  Liver¬ 
pool  on  this  point ;  but  that  I 
mentioned  it  now,  because  it  must 
form  a  principal  consideration  in 
my  answer  to  the  proposition  which 
he  had  brought  to  me. 

Lord  Liverpool  said,  that  he  did 
not  agree  in  my  opinion  respecting 
the  scale  of  the  efforts  which  we 
had  hitherto  made  in  the  peninsula, 
which  he  thought  as  great  as  it  had 
been  possible  to  make  ;  that  there 
never  had  been  any  limit  to  our 
exertions  in  that  quarter,  but  what 
arose  out  of  the  question  of  practi¬ 
cability  (that  is,  the  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  and  supplying  our  ar¬ 
mies)  ;  and  that  he  had  never  heard 
any  specific  plan  by  which  those 
.  means  might  have  been  carried  fur¬ 
ther,  though  the  subject  had  been 
often  most  anxiously  considered  in 
my  presence:  that  circumstances 
had  occurred  since  my  resignation, 
which  did  not  then  exist,  and  into 
the  particulars  of  which  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  enter  at 
this  time,  which  might  enable  go¬ 
vernment  to  extend,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  military  operations  in 
the  peninsula  ;  and  the  system  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  would 
be,  as  he  contended  they  always 
had  been,  to  make  the  greatest 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  which  the  resources  of  the 
country  rendered  possible. 

3dly,  I  inquired  whether  all  the 
general  constituent  parts  of  the 
present  cabinet  were  to  remain? 
He  informed  me  that  they  were  in 
general  to  remain.;  He  believed  it 
was  known  to  me,  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  had  been 
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long  desirous  of  retiring,  and  would 
be  ready,  therefore,  now  to  afford 
facilities  to  any  new  arrangement. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
me  respecting  lord  Sidmouth  and 
his  friends,  he  said  they  were  to 
remain. 

4thly,  I  stated  to  lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  that  I  made  no  inquiry  re¬ 
specting  the  proposed  distribution 
and  allocation  of  offices  ;  because 
that  circumstance  would  not  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  of  my  decision 
upon  the  proposition  which  he  had 
brought  to  me. 

Lord  Liverpool  observed,  that 
the  distribution  of  offices  was  a 
matter  open  to  future  adjustment, 
to  be  regulated  for  the  honour  of 
all  parties. 

5thly,  When  lord  Liverpool  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  the  leading  in  the 
house  of  commons  was  to  be  pre¬ 
served  to  lord  Castlereagh,  I  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  any  situation  which 
I  might  ever  hold  in  any  ad¬ 
ministration,  I  should  feel  great 
obligation  to  any  member  of  the 
government  who  would  undertake 
that  charge  which  rvas  called  the 
leading  in  the  house  of  parliament 
in  which  I  sat ;  although  I  was 
fully  aware  of  the  great  importance 
which  that  charge  necessarily  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  person  who  exercised 
it,  and  of  the  great  influence  which 
it  must  give  to  him  in  the  general 
administration  and  patronage  of 
the  government. 

6thly,  I  desired  to  know,  whe¬ 
ther  all  those  persons  now  de¬ 
signated  by  the  name  of  the  “  Op¬ 
position,”  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  proposed  scheme  of  ad¬ 
ministration  ? 

Lord  Liverpool  answered,  that 
no  principle  of  exclusion  was  in¬ 
tendeds  but  that  he  was  not  au- 
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thorised  to  make  any  proposal  to 
any  persons  of  the  description 
which  I  had  mentioned. 

7'thly,  Considering  the  course 
which  lord  Liverpool  had  observed 
in  making  this  communication,  I 
asked  him,  whether  he  applied  to 
me  by  command  of  the  prince 
regent,  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
suite? — I  reminded  lord  Liver¬ 
pool  of  the  constant  and  unabated 
exertions  which  I  had  made  to  open 
every  avenue  for  the  return  of  Mr; 
Canning  to  the  public  service  ;  re¬ 
marking  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
never  had  attempted  to  press  that 
point  beyond  the  honour  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Perceval’s  adminis- 
tration.  I  stated,  that  1  could  not 
consider  any  administration  to  be 
constituted  on  a  foundation  of  jus¬ 
tice' towards  individual  talents  and 
services,  or  towards  the  interests  of 
the  country,  in  which  Mr.  Can-t 
ning  should  not  hold  a  high  efficient 
station*  But  I  added,,  that  Mr. 
Canning  was  under  no  engagement 
to  me  which  could  preclude  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  any  office  which  might 
be  offered  to  him ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Canning  would 
certainly  make  the  same  declara¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  my  perfect 
freedom.  Lord  Liverpool  said, 
that  he  had  pursued  this  course  of 
communication,  being  convinced, 
that  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  I  would  not  accept  office, 
unless  a  fair  proposal  was  made  to 
Mr.  Canning*  I  declared  to  lord 
Liverpool,  that  he  wras  correct  in 
this  view  of  my  sentiments  towards 
Mr.  Canning ;  repeating,  however, 
that  Mr.  Canning  and  I  were  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  act  as  each  might 
think  fit,-  and  that  our  agreement 
in  many  great  public  principles 
•  ■  -  -4 . ,  . 


could  not  affect  questions  of  mere 
official  arrangement. 

8thly,  I  expressed  my.  wish  to 
receive  this  communication  in 
writing  ;  to  answer  it  in  writing ; 
and  also  to  submit  ray  sentiments 
upon  the  whole  transaction  in  an 
audience  of  the  prince  regent. 

Lord  Liverpool  informed  me, 
that  Mr.  Canning  would  transmit 
to  me  a  copy  of  the  minute  of  lord 
Liverpool’s  conversation  taken  in 
his  presence,  and  lord  Liverpool 
desired  me  to  consider  that  paper 
as  the  written  communication 
which  I  washed  to  receive.  I 
agreed  to  lord  Liverpool’s  propo¬ 
sal  on  this  point.  I  then  informed 
lord  Liverpool,  that  I  would  re¬ 
turn  my  answer  in  writing  to  that 
paper.  Whatever  might  be  the 
tenour  of  my  answer,  with  regard 
to  the  great  public  considerations 
on  which  it  must  be  founded,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  hope,  that  lord  Liver¬ 
pool  would  be  assured  of  my  sin¬ 
cere  personal  respect  and  esteem. 
I  now  transmit  this  minute  to  lord 
Liverpool,  requesting  liim  to  insert 
any  correction  which  he  may  think 
requisite.  ' 

(Signed)  W  e  lx.es.le  y  . 

May  18,dS12..  :  .  *;)  iy  . 

Corrected  by  lord  Liverpool, 
and  returned  to  me. 

(Signed)  Wellesley. 

.  Now  3:.  j‘-  e; 

Note  from  Mr.  Canning  to  lord 
Wellesley,  inclosing  a-  letter  to 
Mr.  Canning  from  lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  relative  to  lord  Castle- 
reagh. 

(Copy.) 

Gloucester  Lodge,  Sunday  night, 
May  17,  1812. 

My  dear  Wellesley,—!  have 
just  received  from  lord  Liverpool 
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a  letter,  of  which  the  inclosed  is  a 
copy.  I  transmit  it  to  you  to  be 
added,  according  to  his  desire,  to 
the  copy  of  the  minute  of  his  ver¬ 
bal  communication  of  this  morning. 
Ever  affectionately  your’s, 

G.  C. 

Copy  in  No.  3. 

.  Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Canning. 

(Private) 

Fife-house,  May  17,  1812. 
My  dear  Canning, — I  think, 
upon  reflection,  it  is  due  to  lord 
Castlereagh  to  state,  in  writing, 
what  I  mentioned  to  you,  verbally, 
that  from  motives  of  delicacy,  he 
absented  himself  from  the  cabinet, 
on  the  occasions  on  which  the 
subject  in  your  memorandum  was 
determined. 

I  did  not,  however,  make  the 
communication  to  you  without 
having  reason  to  know  that  he 
would  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  arrangement,  founded  on 
the  principles  in  the  memorandum. 

I  will  beg  of  you  to  communi¬ 
cate  this  letter  to  any  persons  to 
whom  you  may  communicate  the 
memorandum. 

(Signed)  Liverpool. 

No.  4. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  marquis 
Wellesley  to  the  earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  transmitting  lord  W.’s  re¬ 
ply  to  lord  Liverpool’s  proposal. 

Apsley -house,  May  18,  1812, 
half-past  three  p.  m. 

My  dear  lord,-— I  inclose  a  pa¬ 
per,  containing  my  reply  to  the 
communication  which  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  make  to  me  yesterday. 
Although  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  decline  the  “proposal  which  you 
conveyed,  I  request  you  to  accept 
my  grateful  thanks  for  the  amica¬ 
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ble  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  you  communicated  with  me:; 
and  to  be  assured,  that  I  shall 
always  entertain  the  most  sincere 
and  cordial  sentiments  of  personal 
respect  and  esteem  for  you. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  lord,  most 
sincerely  your’s, 

(Signed)  Wellesley. 

In  No.  4. 

Lord  Wellesley’s  reply  to  lord  Li¬ 
verpool’s  proposition. 

Apsley-house ,  May  18. 

From  the  communication  receiv¬ 
ed  through  lord  Liverpool,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  that  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  has  been  graci¬ 
ously  pleased  to  signify  his  desire 
of  strengthening  his  administra¬ 
tion  upon  its  present  basis,  by  asso¬ 
ciating  me  with  it,  as  one  of  those 
persons,  who  agree  most  nearly  and 
generally  in  the  principles  upon 
which  public  affairs  have  been  con¬ 
ducted. 

From  the  same  communication 
I  also  derive  the  gratifying  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  all  lord  Liverpool’s 
colleagues  have  authorised  him  to 
express  a  disposition  to  act  with 
me,  under  an  arrangement,  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  own  honour  and 
duty,  and  honourable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  me. 

I  receive  this  notification  of  the 
prince  regent’s  commands  with 
every  sentiment  of  duty  and  affec¬ 
tion,  while  it  affords  me  matter  of 
just  satisfaction,  that,  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  honour  of  such  conde¬ 
scending  notice  from  his  royal 
highness,  is  added  so  high  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  all  the  respectable  persons  com¬ 
posing  his  present  administration. 

With  all  humility  towards  the 
exalted  authority  from  which  this 
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proposition  proceeds,  and  with  the 
most  sincere  regard  for  those 
through  whom  it  is  conveyed,  I 
must,  however,  declare,  that  I 
should  have  declined  it  at  the  first 
instant  of  its  approach,  if  motives 
of  deference  and  submissive  at¬ 
tachment  had  not  imposed  upon 
me  the  obligation  of  receiving  it 
with  respectful  consideration. 

Theproposition  necessarily  rests 
upon  a  supposition,  that  I  enter¬ 
tain  no  such  difference  of  public 
sentiment  with  the  present  admi¬ 
nistration,  as  should  preclude  me 
from  acting  with  them,  under  an 
arrangement  compatible  with  our 
mutual  and  respective  honour  and 
duty. 

But  it  appears  from  lord  Liver¬ 
pool’s  candid  and  explicit  state¬ 
ment,  that,  upon  the  important 
question,  which  regards  the  laws 
affecting  the  Roman  catholics, 
lord  Liverpool’s  opinions  remain 
unchanged  ;  nor  is  he  aware,  that 
the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues, 
on  that  subject,  have  undergone 
any  change. 

I  must  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued 
respecting  the  Roman  catholics 
during  the  present  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  is  to  be  continued  without 
abatement;  thegeneral  constituent 
parts  of  the  present  cabinet  are  to 
remain  unchanged  ;  the  highest 
and  most  efficient  offices  in  the 
state  therefore,  are  to  be  filled  by 
persons  who  still  conceive  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bound  by  duty,  honour, 
and  conscience,  not  only  to  resist 
any  mitigation  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Roman  catholics,  but 
even  to  prevent  the  consideration 
of  the  laws  which  affect  that  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  the 
empire. 


I  cannot  concur  in  the  principle 
on  which  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  has  conducted  this  important 
branch  of  public  affairs  ;  on  this 
point,  I  have  recently  expressed 
the  strongest  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  present  administration. 

The  declaration  of  lord  Liver¬ 
pool  precludes  the  hope  of  any 
such  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration  towards 
the  Roman  catholics  as  could  sa¬ 
tisfy  my  judgment.  This  differ¬ 
ence  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ; 
w  ithout  any  other  obstacle,  there¬ 
fore,  this  alone  compels  me  to 
decline  the  proposition  which  lord 
Liverpool  has  conveyed  to  me. 

I  entertain  a  confident  expecta¬ 
tion,  that  when  the  prince  regent 
shall  have  considered  the  nature  of 
this  difficulty,  he  will  extend  his 
indulgence  to  my  humble  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  will  relieve  me  from 
the  pressure  of  commands,  which 
I  could  not  obey  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  a  public  principle  of  the  high¬ 
est  obligation. 

These  observations  comprise  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  received  through  lord  Liver¬ 
pool.  But  I  deem  it  to  be  a  duty 
towards  the  prince  regent  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  consideration  which 
induced  me,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  to  resign  the  station 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  in 
his  royal  highness’s  service,  have 
acquired  additional  force  since  that 
time,  and  w'ould  constitute  an  in¬ 
superable  obstacle  to  my  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  station  in  the  present 
administration. 

I  originally  expressed  my  desire 
to  withdraw  from  Mr.  Perceval’s 
administration,  because  my  gene¬ 
ral  opinions,  for  a  long  time  past, 
on  various  important  questions^ 


nm 
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had  not  sufficient  weight  in  that 
cabinet,  to  justify  me  towards  the 
public,  or  towards  my  own  cha¬ 
racter,  in  continuing  in  office. 

My  objections  to  remaining  in 
that  cabinet  arose,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  from  the  imperfect  scale  on 
which  the  efforts  in  the  Peninsula 
were  conducted.  It  was  always 
stated  to  me,  that  it  was  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  enlarge  that  system.  I 
thought  that  it  was  perfectly  prac¬ 
ticable  to  extend  the  plan  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  that  it  was  neither 
safe  nor  honest  towards  this  coun¬ 
try  or  the  allies  to  continue  the 
present  inadequate  scheme. 

From  lord  Liverpool’s  state¬ 
ment  upon  this  point,  it  is  evident, 
that  since  my  resignation,  it  has 
been  found  practicable  to  make 
some  extension  of  the  system  in 
the  Peninsula ;  but  it  is  still  inti¬ 
mated,  that  my  views  are  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  the  resources  of  the 
country  can  enable  the  government 
to  reduce  to  practice.  I,  however, 
still  entertain  the  same  views  and 
opinions,  without  diminution  or 
alteration ;  and  I  am  convinced, 
that  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  scale  of  our  operations  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  also  an  effectual 
correction  of  many  branches  of 
our  system  in  that  quarter,  are 
objects  of  indispensable  necessity, 
and  of  easy  attainment. 

With  such  a  decided  difference 
of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
duct  and  management  of  the  war, 
my  return  into  a  cabinet  composed 
as  the  present  is,  would  offer  to 
me  no  better  prospect  than  the 
renewal  of  discussions  which  have 
hitherto  proved  unavailing, 

I  learn  from  lord  Liverpool, 
that  he  has  received  no  authority, 
in  forming  the  intended  adminis¬ 


tration,  to  make  any  proposal  to 
any  of  those  persons  now  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  name  of  “  The 
Opposition.” 

My  inquiry  on  this  point  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  sincere  conviction, 
(founded  upon  an  attentive  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  general  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  empire)  that  no  admi¬ 
nistration,  which  shall  not  com¬ 
prise  some  of  those  persons,  can 
prove  advantageous  to  the  prince 
regent,  conciliatory  towards  Ire¬ 
land,  and  equal  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  on  a  scale  of  sufficient 
extent. 

It  has  been  stated  erroneously, 
that  the  first  act  of  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  upon  his  approach  to  unre¬ 
stricted  authority  was,  to  establish 
Mr. Perceval’s  administration:  but 
the  fact  is,  that  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  first  act  at  that  crisis  was,  to 
dissolve  Mr.  Perceval’s  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  form 
a  cabinet  upon  a  more  extended 
and  liberal  basis.  This  endeavour 
was  frustrated  at  that  moment ; 
and  the  formation  of  such  a  cabinet 
was  represented  to  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  to  be  impracticable.  It  has, 
however,  since  appeared  evident 
to  me,  from  the  discussions  and 
declarations  which  I  have  witness¬ 
ed  in  parliament,  that  his  royal 
highness’s  benevolent  intentions 
on  that  subject  are  now  perfectly 
practicable  ;  and  that  their  accom¬ 
plishment  would  tend  to  promote 
internal  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  to  invigorate  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  external  operations. 

Impressed  with  this  sentiment, 

I  should  be  untrue  to  his  royal 
highness’s  interests  and  honour, 
as  well  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  if  I  concurred  in  any 
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arrangement  of  an  administration ' 
which  did  not  include  a  fair  and 
full  consideration  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  point. 

After  such  a  dispassionate  con¬ 
sideration,  my  opinion  is,  that  a 
cabinet  might  be  formed,  on  an 
intermediary  principle  respecting 
tlieRomanCatholic  claims,  equally 
exempt  from  the  dangers  of  in¬ 
stant,  unqualified  concession,  and 
from  those  of  inconsiderate,  pe¬ 
remptory  exclusion :  the  entire 
resources  of  the  empire  might  be 
applied  to  the  great  objects  of  the 
war  with  general  consent,  upon  a 
full  understanding  of  the  real 
exigency  of  the  present  crisis ; 
and  concord  and  union  at  home 
might  secure  ultimate  and  perma¬ 
nent  success  abroad. 

(Signed)  Wellesley. 

Gloucester  Lodge ,  May  18,  1812. 

My  dear  Liverpool, — I  have 
communicated  to  such  of  my 
friends  as  I  had  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  consulting,  the 
minute,  taken  in  your  presence, 
of  the  proposition  which  you  con¬ 
veyed  to  me  yesterday. 

In  a  case  in  which  I  felt  that  my 
decision  either  way  might  be  liable 
to  misapprehension,  I  was  desirous 
rather  to  collect  the  opinions  of 
persons  whose  judgment  I  esteem, 
than  to  act  on  the  impulse  of  my 
own  first  feelings. 

The  result  of  their  opinions  is, 
that,  by  entering  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration  upon  the  terms  proposed 
to  me,  I  should  incur  such  a  loss 
of  personal  and  public  character 
as  would  disappoint  the  object 
which  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  has  at  heart ;  and  must 
render  my  accession  to  his  go¬ 
vernment  a  new  source  of  weak¬ 


ness,  rather  than  an  addition  of 
strength. 

-  To  become  a  part  of  your  admi¬ 
nistration  with  the  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  your  unaltered  opinions 
as  to  the  policy  of  resisting  all1 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
laws  affecting  his  majesty’s  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  would,  it  is  felt, 
be,  to  lend  myself  to  the  defeat¬ 
ing  of  my  own  declared  opinions 
on  that  most  important  question  : 
opinions  which  are  as  far  as  those 
of  any  man  from  being  favourable 
to  precipitate  and  unqualified  con¬ 
cession  :  but  which  rest  on  the 
conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  advisers  of  the  crown,  with  a 
view  to  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
strength  of  the  empire,  to  take 
that  whole  question  into  their 
early  and  serious  consideration  ; 
and  earnestly  to  endeavour  to 
bring  it  to  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement.  , 

With  this  result  of  the  opinions 
pf  those  whom  I  have  consulted, 
my  own  entirely  concurs ;  and 
such  being  the  ground  of  my  de¬ 
cision,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
advert  to  any  topics  of  inferior 
importance. 

After  the  expressions,  however, 
with  which  you  were  charged  on 
the  part  of  all  your  colleagues,  I 
should  not  be  warranted  in  omit¬ 
ting  to  declare,  that  no  objection 
of  a  personal  sort  should  have 
prevented  me  from  uniting  with 
any,  or  all  of  them,  in  the  public 
servioe,  if  I  could  have  done  so 
with  honour  ;  and  if,  in  my  judgr 
ment,  a  cabinet,  so  constituted  in 
all  its  parts,  could  have  afforded 
to  the  country,  under  its  present 
great  and  various  difficulties,  an 
adequately  efficient  administra¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
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satisfaction  of  adding,  that  the 
manner  of  your  communication 
with  me  has  entirely  corresponded 
with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
a  friendship  of  so  many  years  ;  a 
friendship  which  our  general  con¬ 
currence  on  many  great  political 
principles  has  strengthened,  and 
which  our  occasional  differences 
have  in  no  degree  impaired. 

On  the  public  grounds  which  I 
have  stated,  I  must  entreat  you  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  prince  regent, 
together  with  the  warmest  express 
sions  of  my  dutiful  attachment  to 
his  royal  highness,  and  of  my 
acknowledgment  for  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  which  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  entertain  of  me,  my  humble  but 
earnest  prayer  to  be  excused  from 
accepting  office  on  terms  which, 
by  a  sacrifice  of  public  character, 
must  render  me  inefficient  for  the 
service  of  his  royal  highness’s  go>- 
vernment.  , 

I  presume,  at  the  same  time, 
humbly  to  solicit  an  audience  of 
the  prince  regent,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  in  person  to  his 
royal  highness  the  grounds  of  my 
conduct,  on  an  occasion  on  which 
I  should  be  grieved  to  think,  that 
his  royal  highness  could,  for  a 
moment,  consider  me  as  wanting 
either  in  duty  to  his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  or  in  zeal  for  the  public  ser- 
'  vice,  and  assuring  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  that  my  inability;  to  assist  in 
forwarding  his  highness’s  purpose 
of  procuring  strength  to  his  admi¬ 
nistration,  on  the  plan  which  has 
been  suggested  by  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  confidential  servants,  does 
not  arise  from  any  disposition,  on 
my  part,  ,to  shrink  from  the  en= 
counter  of  those  difficulties  which 
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press,  at  this  time,  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  and  upon  the  crown. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Geo.  Canning. 

No.  5. 

Explanatory  letter  from  lord  Li¬ 
verpool  to  the  marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley. 

Fife-house .,  May  19,  1812. 
My  dear  lord, — -After  the  re-* 
ceipt  of  the  paper  which  you  sent 
to  me  in  the  afternoon  of  yester¬ 
day,  I  should  certainly  have  felt  it 
to  be  unnecessary  and  fruitless  to 
trouble  you  with  any  further  cor¬ 
respondence,  if  I  were  not  desirous 
to  correct  the  misapprehension 
into  which  you  appear  to  have 
fallen  respecting  my  opinions,  and 
those  of  my  colleagues,  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  question. 

In  the  communication  which 
passed  between  us  on  Sunday,  as 
well  as  that  which  I  previously 
had  with  Mr.  Canning,  I  certainly 
stated  my  opinions  upon  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  question  to  remain 
unchanged,  and  that  I  was  not 
aware  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
had  undergone  any  change. 

With  respect  to  myself  indivi¬ 
dually,  I  must  protest  against  its 
being  inferred  from  any  declara- 
tion  of  mine,  that  it  is,  or  ever  has 
been  my  opinion,  that  under  no 
circumstances  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  laws 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Upon  the  last  occasion  on  which 
the  subject  was  discussed  in  par¬ 
liament,  I  expressly  stated,  that 
circumstances  might  arise,  in 
which,  in  my  judgment,  some  aL 
teration  in  those  laws  would  be 
advisable.  I  have  always  been 
desirous  of  hearing  the  specific 
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proposition  which  should  explain, 
distinctly,  what  part  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  securities  it  was  intended  to 
repeal — what  part  it  was  intended 
to  preserve,  and  what  were  the 
new  securities  which  it  has  been 
so  often  declared  must  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  the  place  of  some  of  those 
which  are  at  present  in  force. 

I  have  never  heard  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  on  this  point. 

I  will  fairly  own,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  I 
do  not  believe  such  a  project  to  be 
practicable,  consistently  with  the 
attainment  of  the  avowed  objects 
of  really  satisfying  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  of  affording  an  ade¬ 
quate  security  to  the  established 
church  and  constitution. 

Entertaining  this  opinion,  I  have 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  continue 
to  resist  parliamentary  inquiry  on 
that  subject,  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  could  be  productive  of  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  alarming 
the  Protestants  on  the  one  hand, 
and  deluding  and  deceiving  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
my  colleagues,  there  are  some  who 
entirely  agree  with  me  in  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
known  to  you  from  discussions  at 
which  you  have  been  present,  that 
there  are  others  who  have  always 
entertained  and  avowed  different 
opinions  from  those  professed  by 
me,  upon  some  parts  of  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

You  must  recollect  that  consi¬ 
derations  of  a  very  high  import¬ 
ance,  but  which  might  be  only 
temporary  in  their  nature,  induced 
us  all,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  to 
be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was 


not  proper,  that  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  measure  should  be 
entertained. 

You  may  be  of  opinion  that 
since  the  month  of  February  last 
these  considerations  have  ceased  to 
be  in  force  ;  but  they  are  still  re¬ 
garded  by  others  as  not  having 
lost  their  weight.  Besides  the  con¬ 
sideration  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  conduct  and  temper  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  manifest, — the  principle 
upon  which  the  question  has  been 
brought  forward, — the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Europe  at  this  time, 
give  rise  to  objections  which  are 
felt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
different  persons. 

I  have  thought  this  explanation 
due  to  my  colleagues  and  to  my¬ 
self. 

In  one  point  we  are  all  agreed, 
that  this  is  not  the  moment  at 
which  the  question  ought  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  with  a  view  to  any  imme¬ 
diate  practical  consequence.  I  am 
aware,  that  in  this  sense  of  our 
duty,  our  opinions  may  be  at  va¬ 
riance  with  your’s  ;  but  it  is  mate¬ 
rial  that  these  opinions  should  not 
be  misunderstood,  or  subject  to  the 
interpretation  to  which  my  silence 
might  render  them  liable,  if  I  had 
not  returned  some  apswer  to  that 
part  of  your  paper. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
has  been  managed,  I  forbear  en¬ 
tering  into  any  particulars  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  I  think  it  material  to  ob¬ 
serve,  with  respect  to  my  declara¬ 
tion,  that  since  your  resignation  it 
had  been  found  practicable  to  make 
some  extension  of  the  military  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  Peninsula,  that  this 
has  not  arisen  from  any  means 
which  were  in  existence  at  the 
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tithe  when  you  were  in  office,  and 
Which  there  had  been  then  any  in¬ 
disposition  or  objection  to  direct  to 
that  object,  but  it  has  grown  out  of 
events  which  have  subsequently 
occurred,  and  which  may  place  at 
the  disposal  of  government  means 
which  were  at  that  time  unavoid¬ 
ably  applied  to  another  service. 

As  this  letter  is  merely  explana¬ 
tory,  I  will  not  give  you  the  trouble 
of  returning  any  answer  to  it ;  but 
I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  considering  it  as  a 
part  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  passed  between  us  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  it  relates. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Liverpool. 

Marquis  Wellesley,  K.  G. 

No.  6. 

Copy  of  lord  Wellesley’s  reply  to 
lord  Liverpool’s  explanatory 
,  letter  of  the  19th  May,  1812. 

Apsley-house ,  May  21,  1812. 
My  clear  lord, — Although  you 
have  had  the  goodness  to  dispense 
with  my  returning  any  answer  to 
your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.  some 
further  observations  on  my  part 
may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  professed  object  of  that 
letter,  by  explaining  and  correct¬ 
ing  whatever  may  appear  doubtful 
or  erroneous  in  the  course  of  our 
recent  correspondence. 

When  you  informed  me,  that 
your  opinion  upon  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  remained  un¬ 
changed,  and  that  you  were  not 
aware  of  any  change  in  the  opinion 
of  your  colleagues  on  that  subject, 
I  certainly  concluded,  that  the  po¬ 
licy  which  has  been  pursued  during 
the  present  session  of  parliament, 
would  be  continued  by  the  new 
cabinet.  Subsequent  reflection  sa¬ 


tisfies  me,'  that  such  a  conclusion 
was  just  and  reasonable ;  nor  can  I 
admit,  that  I  have  fallen  into  any 
misapprehension  of  that  system 
of  policy,  when  I  have  described 
it  as  consisting,  not  only  in  the 
denial  of  any  present  relief  to  the 
'Roman  Catholics,  but  even  a  pe¬ 
remptory  refusal  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  law  which  affects  their 
civil  condition. 

Whatever  may  be  the  different 
character  or  complexion  of  the 
opinions  of  the  several  members 
of  the  present  cabinet,  the  practi¬ 
cal  result  has  been  to  pursue  the 
course  which  I  have  described, 
during  the  present  session  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  your  explanation  on 
this  point  closes  with  ah  admission 
that  you  are  all  agreed  to  continue 
the  same  policy  in  the  present  mo¬ 
ment. 

No  suggestion  is  made  of  the 
time  or  circumstances,  in  which 
any  alteration  of  this  system  of  po¬ 
licy  can  be  expected  ;  no  prospect 
is  afforded  of  any  conciliatory  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  might  tend  to  open 
the  way  to  an  amicable  settlement’; 
and,  while  a  desire  of  hearing:  spe- 
cmc  propositions  of  security  is 
professed,  the  very  consideration 
of  the  question  is  denied  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  is  not  pursued  by  any 
other  authority. 

This  statement  is  no  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  tenor  of  your  ex¬ 
planatory  letter ;  and  in  such  a 
state  of  the  practical  consequences- 
of  the  united  councils  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  cabinet,  it  may  be  deemed 
superfluous  to  analyze  individual 
sentiments. 

This  task  (however  useless  with 
regard  to  present  practice)  is  re¬ 
quired  from  me,  by  the  strong 
protest  which  you  have  made 
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fagainst  any  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  any  declaration  of  your’s 
“  that  it  is,  or  ever  has  been  your 
opinion,  that  under  no  circumstances 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  laws  respecting 
the  Roman  Catholics.”  To  this 
protest,  you  have  added  an  assur¬ 
ance,  “  That  upon  the  last  occa¬ 
sion,  on  which  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  parliament,  you  express¬ 
ly  stated  that  circumstances  might 
arise  in  which,  in  your  judgment, 
some  alteration  in  those  laws 
would  be  advisable.” 

.  I  confess  freely  to  you,  that  I 
had  always  understood  your  re¬ 
corded  opinion  on  this  subject  in 
a  very  different  sense  :  I  had  sup¬ 
posed,  that  you  considered  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  statute 
.upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  not  as 
temporary  and  occasional  securi¬ 
ties,  against  a  temporary  and  oc¬ 
casional  danger,  but  as  an  integral 
and  permanent  part  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  church  and  state,  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  revolution. 

In  this  opinion,  I  had  always 
understood,  that  several  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  present 
cabinet  concurred  with  you  ;  and 
that  you  felt,  in  common,  an  ap¬ 
prehension,  that  the  removal  of 
any  important  part  of  this  system 
of  restraint  would  endanger  the 
foundation  of  the  establishment  of 
our  laws,  liberties,  and  religion. 

Viewing  in  this  light  your  sen¬ 
timents,  and  those  of  the  respecta¬ 
ble  persons  to  whom  I  refer,  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  shall  not  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  intending  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  the  honour  or 
honesty  of  those  principles,  or  of 
the  persons  who  maintain  them. 

I  have  ever  considered  those 
principles  to  be  pur^  and  honest 


in  the  minds  in  which  I  supposed 
.them  to  reside  ;  and,  while  I  gave 
full  credit  to  their  sincerity,  I  la¬ 
mented  their  erroneous  foundation 
and  dangerous  tendency. 

I  must  further  declare,  that  from 
some  accident,  I  did  not  hear  the 
statement  in  parliament  to  which 
you  refer,  as  having  been  made  by 
you,  on  the  last  occasion  in  the 
house  of  lords.  * 

I  now,  however,  understand  your 
opinion  to  be,  that  circumstances 
may  arise ,  in  which,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  some  alteration  would  be 
advisable  in  the  laws  affecting  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

I  should  be  desirous  of  urging 
the  same  inquiry  respecting  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  you  have  made 
respecting  securities ;  and  I  should 
be  anxious  to  hear  the  specific 
statement  of  all,  or  any  of  thos6 
circumstances,  under  which  you 
would  advise  any  alteration  in  the 
laws  respecting  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics. 

The  explanation  which  you  re¬ 
quire  respecting  securities,  is  at¬ 
tainable  only  by  a  full  considera¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject ;  and  I  therefore  view  the 
declared  intention  of  resisting  the 
first  step  towards  such  a  discus¬ 
sion,  as  an  effectual  barrier  against 
that  explanation,  which  you  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  necessary  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  any  alteration  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  statutes. 

-  The  details  of  your  reasoning  on 
this  part  of  the  question  render  the 
prospect  of  any  settlement  utterly 
hopeless.  You  require  a  change 
in  the  state  of  the  opinions,  feel¬ 
ings,  conduct,  and  temper  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  a  preliminary 
even  to  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  of  their  complaints.  But 
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4s  It  possible  to  expect  effectual 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  body,  while  you 
refuse  even  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  their  grievances  ? 

The  repeated  rejection  of  their 
claim,  without  any  other  delibera¬ 
tion  than  that  which  has  arisen  on 
the  mere  question  of  taking  the 
petition  into  consideration,  is  not  a 
course  of  proceeding  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Reason  and  moderation  must 
appear  in  our  consideration  of 
their  prayer,  if  we  hope  to  infuse 
those  qualities  into  their  proceed¬ 
ings. 

You  require,  also,  a  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  Europe.— 
Ignorant  of  the  events  which  may 
have  furnished  any  hope  of  such  a 
change,  since  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  share  in  his  royal  highness’s 
councils,  I  must  consider  the  de¬ 
termination  to  delay  this  interest¬ 
ing  question,  until  Europe  shall 
have  assumed  a  new  aspect,  as  a 
virtual  negative  upon  the  substance 
.of  the  claim  ;  and  I  feel  this  point 
with  a  greater  degree  of  pain,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  convinced,  that  the 
continuance  of  Ireland  in  her  pre¬ 
sent  condition,  must  protract,  if 
not  perpetuate,  the  present  unhap¬ 
py  condition  of  Europe. 

But,  until  these  preliminaries 
shall  have  been  established,  you 
declare,  that  it  will  be  your  duty 
to  resist  parliamentary  inquiry, 
which,  in  your  judgment,  could  be 
productive  of  no  other  effect,  than 
“  to  alarm  the  Protestants,  and  to 
delude  the  Roman  Catholics.”  At 
the  same  time,  you  offer  no  hope, 
that  the  means  of  relief  will  be 
opened  by  any  other  authority. 

I  cannot  understand  through 


what  channel  of  reason,  or  passion^ 
the  Protestants  should  be  alarmed, 
or  the  Catholics  deluded,  by  a  full 
and  fair  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  laws  affecting  the  latter 
body.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive 
any  proceeding  so  likely  to  remove 
alarm,  and  prevent  delusion,  as 
that  which  appears  to  you  likely 
to  create  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  apprehend 
much  more  danger,  both  of  alarm 
and  of  delusion,  from  any  system 
of  measures  to  be  founded  on  the 
general  and  indistinct  terms,  in 
which  you  state,  that  “circum¬ 
stances  may  arise,  in  which  some 
alteration  in  the  laws  would  be  ad¬ 
visable.” 

You  refer  to  considerations  of  a 
“  very  high  importance,”  which, 
until  a  very  late  period  of  time, 
have  precluded  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  and  parliament  from  en¬ 
tertaining  this  measure  ;  and  you 
suggest,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some 
persons,  these  considerations  have 
not  lost  their  weight. 

I  presume,  that  you  refer  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  most  exalted  and 
venerable  authority  in  these  realms, 
on  the  claims  of  his  majesty’s  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  subjects. 

As  your  letter  seems  to  bear 
some  reference  to  the  course  of  my 
conduct  in  parliament,  and  in  his 
majesty’s  councils  on  this  subject, 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  explain  the  motives,  both  of  my 
former  silence,  and  of  the  recent 
declaration  of  my  sentiments. 

At  the  remote  period  of  the  year 
1797,  upon  the  eve  of  my  depar¬ 
ture  for  India,  I  stated  to  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt  my  solicitude,  that  he 
should  direct  his  attention  to  the 
settlement  of  Ireland ;  and  I  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  my  conviction,  that 
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Ireland  could  neither  be  happily 
settled,  nor  firmly  united  to  Great 
Britain,  without  a  concurrent  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  claims  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  Roman  catholic  subjects.- 
The  opinions  which  I  declared  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  at  that  time,  respecting 
the  substance  of  those  claims  were 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  I 
have  stated  in  the  house  of  lords 
during  the  present  session  of  par¬ 
liament. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon 
any  review  of  the  transactions 
which  passed  during  my  absence 
in  India,  with  relation  to  Ireland, 
Or  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics. 

I  arrived  from  India  in  the  month 
of  January,  1806  ;  and  after  one 
short  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  I 
assisted  in  performing  the  last  sad 
office  of  following  his  remains  to 
the  grave. 

You  are  aware,  that  long  before 
that  period  of  time,  the  “  high 
considerations  ”  to  which  you  refer, 
had  been  fixed  in  full  force ;  that 
no  attempt  to  change  those  senti¬ 
ments  could  have  been  made  with 
any  prospect  of  success  ;  and  that 
the  result,  even  of  asuccessful  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  parliament,  would  have 
tended  only  to  produce  the  most 
dreadful  extremity  of  confusion,  r 

You  must  remember,  that  I  have 
always  lamented  (as  serious  na¬ 
tional  calamities,  menacing  the 
constitution  of  the  monarchy)  the 
reference,  which  has  necessarily 
been  made  to  the  existence  of  those 
personal  sentiments,  and  the  causes 
which  have  occasioned  that  neces¬ 
sity.  • 

With  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  personal  veneration,  attachment, 
and  gratitude,  my  opinion  has  al¬ 


ways  been,  that  the  duty  of  loy¬ 
alty  and  affection  towards  a  British 
sovereign  does  not  consist  in  sub?* 
missive  obedience,  even  to  the  ho** 
nest  prejudices  or  errors  of  the 
royal  mind,  but  rather  in  respect¬ 
ful  endeavours  to  remove  those 
prejudices  and  errors,  by  free  ad?* 
vice  in  council,  and  by  temperate 
remonstrance  in  parliament.  r 

But  the  time  for  such  endear 
vours  had  passed;  and  I  submitted 
reluctantly,  not  to  my  sense  of  the 
genuine  duty  of  a  faithful  coun¬ 
sellor  towards  his  sovereign,  but  to 
the  painful,  and,  by  me,  irrever¬ 
sible  necessity  of  the  case.  ' 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost, 
of  the  most  perilous  delicacy:— 
your  letter  has  opened  it I  will 
pursue  it  no  further  than  to  assure 
you,  that  when,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  I  declared  in  the  house 
of  Lords,  my  sentiments  respect** 
ing  the  Roman  catholic  claims,  the 
necessity  which  had  occasioned  my 
silence  appeared  to  me  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  ceased. 

The  second  point  of  your  expla¬ 
natory  letter  refers  to  the  manager 
ment  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

Your  suggestions  are  necessarily 
indistinct,  with  regard  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  means  (which  have  occurred 
since  my  resignation),  of  extending 
our  military  efforts  in  that  quarter  : 
I  think  I  can  collect  even  from 
your  hints,  that  although  those 
means  are  extraneous,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  their  existence  might  have 
been  foreseen,  as  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  instructions  which  were  in 
progress  of  execution  previously  to 
my  resignation.  > 

But  my  objection  to  the  system 
pursued  in  the  Peniusula,  at  the 
time  of  my  resignation,  was  ajv* 
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pitted  to  the  whole  frame  and  fabric 
of  our  permanent  arrangements 
both  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  which,-, 
in  my  judgment,  must  be  correct¬ 
ed  and  extended,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  the  advantageous  use  of. 
such  means  as  we  now  possess  in 
the  Peninsula,  but  even  of  such 
adventitious  and  extraneous  means 
as  events  in  other  quarters  may 
place  at  our  disposal.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  lord,  always  your’s  most 
sincerely, 

(Signed)  Wellesley. 
The  earl  of  Liverpool,  &c. 


Papers  relative  to  the  negotiations 
of  the  marquis  Wellesley  and  the 
earl  of  Moira ,  for  forming  a 
new  administration. 

No.  ly 

Minute  of  Mr.  Canning  s  commu- 
.  ideation  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
May  23d. 

Fife-house,  May  2 3d,  1812. 
The  prince  regent  having  laid 
his  commands  on  lord  Wellesley 
to  form  a  plan  of  an  administra¬ 
tion,  to  be  submitted  for  his  royal 
highness’s  approbation,  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  was  requested  by  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  (as  the  channel  of  commu¬ 
nication  thought  likely  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  lord  Liverpool),  to 
inquire  of  lord  Liverpool,  whether 
there  would  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  lord  Liverpool,  and  of  his 
colleagues,  or  of  any  of  them,  to 
entertain  any  proposal  which 
should  be  made  to  them  for 
forming  part  of  such  an  adminis¬ 
tration.  \  ‘ 

The  principles  on  which  the 
administration  was  intended-  to  be 
formed,  were  stated  to  be, 

1st.  The  taking  into  the  early 
and  serious  consideration  of  the 


executive  government  the  sfate  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics,  with  a  sincere  and  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  bring  that  important 
question  to  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement. 

2dly.  The  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  the.  Peninsula,  with  the 
best  means  of  the  country. 

-  It  .  was  stated  that  there  would 
be  the  strongest  wish  to  compre¬ 
hend  in  the  arrangement,  without 
any  individual  or  party  exclusion 
whatever,  as  many  as  possible  of 
such  persons  as  might  be  able  to 
agree  in  giving  their  public  service 
to  the  country  on  these  two  prin¬ 
ciples. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  offices,  it  was  stated,  that  no¬ 
thing  of  any  sort  was  ,  decided,  or 
stipulated;  but  that  every  thing 
would  be  open  to  be  arranged  to 
the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

No.  2.  . 

Lord  Liverpool’s  letter  to  Mr. 

Canning,  May  23d. 

Fife  House ,  May  23,  1812. 

My  dear  Canning, — I  have  com¬ 
municated  to  my  colleagues  the 
memorandum  which  I  received 
from  you  this  afternoon. 

They  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  principles  stated  in  that  me¬ 
morandum,  because  they  all  feel 
themselves  bound,  particularly  af¬ 
ter  what  has  recently  passed,  to 
decline  the  "proposal  of  becoming 
members  of  an  administration  to 
be  formed  by  lord  Wellesley, 
t.  .  -  Believe  me,  &c.  &c. 

►  -  -  Liverpool. 

iyi  .  .  *;  No.  3.-  |.j  ,  3 

Lord  Melville’s  letter  to "  Mr, 

Canning,  May  23d. 
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Park  Lane ,  May  23,  1812. 
Dear  Canning, — You  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  received  to  night  from 
lord  Liverpool,  the  answer  to  the 
proposal  which  you  left  with  him 
and  communicated  to  me  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  Having  stated  to  you 
my  strong  repugnance,  or  rather 
my  decided  objection,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  to  join  an  ad¬ 
ministration  of  which  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  was  to  be  the  head,  it  might 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  refer  to 
lord  Liverpool’s  reply,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  reasoning  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  relating  to  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  feeling.  I  think  it  due,  how¬ 
ever,  to  you,  as  well  as  to  myself, 
to  state  distinctly,  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  act  with  an  adminis¬ 
tration  formed  on  the  two  princi¬ 
ples  mentioned  in  your  memoran¬ 
dum  ;  though  I  think  it  improbable 
that  any  consideration,  which  the 
government  can  give  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
Roman  catholics,  will  enable  it  to 
propose  such  a  system  as  will 
wholly  satisfy  their  claims,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  that  degree 
of  security  to  the  protestant  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  is  generally  felt 
to  be  necessary. — I  remain,  &c, 

Melville, 

No.  4, 

Minute  of  a  communication  made 
by  lord  Wellesley  to  lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  at  lord  Qrey’s 
house,  May  23rd. 

Lord  Wellesley  stated,  that  he 
had  received  the  commands  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
to  lay  before  his  royal  highness 
the  plan  of  such  an  administra¬ 


tion  as  he  (lord  Wellesley)  might 
deem  adapted  to  the  present  crisis 
of  affairs. 

That  he  had  apprised  his  royal 
highness  of  the  necessity  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  views  and  dispositions 
of  all  parties  with  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  general  principles  previously 
to  the  formation  of  any  such  plan. 

That  he  considered  himself 
merely  as  the  instrument  of  exe¬ 
cuting  his  royal  highness’s  com¬ 
mands  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
he  neither  claimed  nor  desired  for 
himself  any  station  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  which  it  was  in  his 
royal  highness’s  contemplation  to 
form. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he 
requested  to  know  whether  any 
obstacle  existed  to  the  concurrence 
of  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  or 
their  friends,  in  the  following  ge¬ 
neral  principles,  as  the  basis  upon 
which  an  administration  might  be 
formed. 

First,  That  the  state  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  Roman  catholics,  and 
the  claims  of  that  body  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects,  should  be  taken 
into  immediate  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  a  conciliatory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  those  claims. 

Secondly,  That  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula  should  be  prosecuted 
on  the  scale  of  adequate  vigour. 

Lord  Wellesley  stated,  that,  as 
Mr.  Canning  and  he  agreed  in 
these  principles,  he  had  requested 
Mr.  Canning  to  communicate  them 
to  lord  Liverpool. 

Lord  W ellesley  has  reduced  the 
substance  of  this  communication 
to  writing,  and  now  submits  it  to 
lord  Grey  and  lord  Grenville. 

Wellesley, 
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No.  5. 

Lord  Moira’s  letter  to  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  dated  May  23d,  relative 
to  No.  4. 

St.  James1  s-place, 
May  23rd,  1812. 
My  lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  the  conversation 
which  your  lordship  held  with 
lords  Grey  and  Grenville ;  and  I 
feel  much  indebted  for  the  com¬ 
munication  accompanying  them. 

The  proposed  consideration  of 
the  catholic  claims,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  support  to 
the  Spaniards,  such  as  may  be 
really  capable  of  producing  a  de¬ 
cisive  result,  are  the  two  points  of 
policy  which  1  have  long  thought 
the  most  urgent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  The  question  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  orders  in  council  may 
be  deemed  as  in  effect  settled  by 
the  evidence  adduced  before  the 
two  houses :  and  the  active  cor¬ 
rection  of  internal  abuses  must  be 
confidently  assumed  as  the  object 
of  such  a  ministry  as  is  likely  to 
be  formed  through  your  instru¬ 
mentality.  A  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  on  the  basis  pro¬ 
posed  by  your  lordship,  would 
have  my  most  cordial  wishes. 
Allow  me  to  say,  that  this  is 
not  to  convey  any  implication  of 
engagement  to  accept  office.  This 
is  not  mentioned  from  the  re¬ 
motest  regard  to  the  possible  dis¬ 
tribution  of  situations  ;  nor  does 
it  involve  objections  to  any  indivi¬ 
dual,  as  there  is  nothing  I  should 
so  much  deprecate  in  the  present 
state  of  public  affairs,  as  a  spirit  of 
exclusion.  Indeed,  the  candour 
and  delicacy  manifested  by  your 
lordship  in  these  communication^ 
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are  a  perfect  pledge  that  the  details 
of  arrangements  could  not  but  be 
entirely  satisfactory. 

I  have  the  honour,  my  lord, 
to  be  with  high  esteem,  your  lord- 
ship’s  very  obedient  and  humble 
servant,  Moira. 

No.  6. 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  letter  to  lord 
Wellesley,  dated  May  23d,  re¬ 
lative  to  No.  4. 

Berkeley  square ,  Saturday- 
night ,  May  23rd. 
My  lord, — I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  not  to  have  been  at  home 
when  your  lordship  did  me  the 
honour  of  calling  at  my  house  this 
morning,  and  am  much  obliged  by 
the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
sending  for  my  consideration,  a 
copy  of  the  minute  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  made  by  your  lordship  to 
lord  Grey  and  lord  Grenville. 

As  lord  Grey  and  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  thought  proper  to  acquaint 
me  confidentially  with  that  com¬ 
munication,  as  well  as  the  mi¬ 
nute  of  the  answer  they  proposed 
to  return  to  it;  and  as  I  generally 
concur  in  the  sentiments  they 
have  there  stated,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  referring  your  lord- 
ship  to  that  paper,  and  shall  only 
add  there  is  no  part  of  it  in  which 
I  more  cordially  coincide  with 
them,  than  in  the  expression  of 
the  gratification  they  have  derived 
from  your  powerful  exertions  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  that  subject  is  adverted 
to  you  in  your  minute. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain 
with  great  respect,  your  lordship’s 
very  faithful,  and  most  obedient 
servant,  Lansdowne. 
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,  .No. -7.. 

Lord  Holland’s  letter  to  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  dated  May  23d,  relative. 
,to  No.  4 . 

My  lord, — 1  had  t^lie  honour,  of 
receiving  your  note  and  inclosure, 
and  beg  leave  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  attention  in  send¬ 
ing  me  so  interesting  and  so  early 
a  communication. 

Lord  Grenville  and  lord  Grey 
have  been  so  good  as  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  me  confidentially, 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  I  concur  generally  in 
their  views  of  the  subject,  and  in¬ 
deed,  know  no  better  way  of 
expressing  my  opinion,  than  by 
referring  you  to  a  memorandum 
which,  I  believe,  it  is  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  deliver  to  you  to-morrow 
morning. 

I  am,  my  lord,  your  obliged  and 
obedient  humble  servant, 

Vassal  Holland. 
CameJford-house, 

May  2  3d. 

,  No.  8. 

Memorandum  from  lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  May  24th,  in 
reply  to  lord  Wellesley’s  mi¬ 
nute,  No.  4. 

May  24 th,  1812- 
In  such  a  moment  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  we  feel  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
,all  public  men,  both  by  frank 
and  conciliatory  explanations  of 
principle,  and  by  the  total  aban¬ 
donment  of  every  personal  object, 
to  facilitate,  as  far  as  may  lie  in 
their  power,  the  means  of  giving 
effect  to  the  late  vote  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  of  averting  the 
imminent  and  unparalleled  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  country. 

Lord  Wellesley  has  selected  two 
among  tire  many  important  -sub¬ 


jects  which  must  engage  the  ,  ab* 
tention  of  any  men,  who  could,  in 
such  circumstances,  be  called  upon 
to  consider  of  the  acceptance  of 
stations  in  public  trust.  On  those 
two  points,  our  explanation  shall 
be  as  distinct  as  it  is  in  pur  power 
to  make  it.  , 

On  the  first,  indeed,  our  opi¬ 
nion  is  too  well  known,  and  has 
been  too  recently  expressed,  to 
need  repetition. 

We  have  derived  a  very  high 
gratification  from  lord  Wellesley’s 
powerful  exertions  in  support*  of 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  catholics, 
as  well  as  from  the  manner  in 
which  that  subject  is  adverted  to 
in  his  minute,  and  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  assure  him,  that  we  will 
warmly  support  any  proposal 
made  by  any  ministers  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  those 
claims,  with  a  view  to  tlieir  con¬ 
ciliatory  adjustment;  a  measure 
without  which,  we  have  already 
declared  that  we  can  entertain  no 
hope,  in  any  case,  of  rendering  our 
own.  services  useful. 

As  to  the  second  point,  no 
person  feels  more  strongly  than  we 
do,  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  a  successful  termination 
of  the  present  contest  in  Spain. 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  di¬ 
rection  of  military  operations  in 
an  extensive  war,  and  the  more 
or  less  vigorous  prosecution  of 
those  operations,  are  questions,  not 
of  principle,  but  of  policy :  to  be 
regulated  by  circumstances,  in 
their  nature  temporary  and  fluc¬ 
tuating,  and  in  many  cases  known 
only  to  persons  in  official  stations,' 
by  the  engagements  of  the  country, 
the  prospect  of  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess,  the  extent  of  the  exertions 
necessary  for  its  attainment*  and; 
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the  means  of  supporting  those  ef¬ 
forts  without  too  great  a  pressure 
on  the  finances  and  internal  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country. 

On  such  questions,  therefore,  no 
public  men,  either  in  or  out  of 
office,  can  undertake  for  more 
than  a  deliberate  and  dispassionate 
consideration,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  it 
may  appear,  and  to  such  means 
of  information  as  may  then  be 
within  their  reach. 

But  we  cannot  in  sincerity  con¬ 
ceal  from  lord  Wellesley,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  finances 
we  entertain  the  strongest  doubts 
of  the  practicability  of  an  increase 
in  any  branch  of  the  public  ex¬ 
penditure.  * 

No.  9. 

Lord  Wellesley  to  lord  Grey, 
dated  May  27th,  communicating 
the  termination  of  lord  Welles- 
ley’s  commission. 

Apsley-house,  May  27th,  1812, 
1  o’clock ,  p.  m. 

Mv  lord, — I  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  communicating  the 
inclosed  papers  to  your  lordship. 
The  paper  inclosed  (No.  11.)  has 
hot  reached  me  until  within  this 
hour.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be 
important,  that  the  intelligence 
which  it  contains  should  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  your  lordship,  to  lord 
Grenville,  and  to  your  respec¬ 
tive  friends,  so  soon  as  may  be 
practicable. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  Of  stating  to  your 
lordship,  and  to  lord  Grenville, 
at  any  time  that  you  may  appoint, 
the  whole  course  of  my ‘conduct, 
since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 


great  respect,  my  lord,  your  lord-, 
ship’s  most  obedient  and  faithful 
servant,  '  Wellesley. 

I  shall  remain  at  home  for  some 
time,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see 
your  lordship  arid  lord  Grenville, 
if  it  should  be  convenient. 

No.  10. 

Mr.  Canning’s  statement  to  lord 

Melville,  inclosed  in  No.  9. 

Park-lane ,  May  26th,  1812. 

Lord  Melville  having  stated  to 
Mr.  Canning  that  the  ministers, 
his  colleagues,  were  considering, 
under  the  special  command  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
how  far  .they  could  advance  to 
meet  the  first  of  the  two  proposi¬ 
tions  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the 
administration,  proposed  to  be 
formed  by  lord  Wellesley;  Mr. 
Canning  feels  it  necessary  before 
he  offers  any  observation  on  that 
statement,  to  inquire  in  what  situ¬ 
ation  lord  Melville’s  colleagues 
consider  themselves  as  standing 
at  the  present  moment. 

1st.  Do  they  consider  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley’s  commission  at  an  end,  and 
the  former  administration  as  re¬ 
established  ? 

2d.  Are  the  discussions,  which 
are  now  going  on  among  them, 
directed  to  the  ascertaining  the 
possibility  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  administration,  or  any 
of  them,  acceding  to  an  adminis¬ 
tration  to  be  formed  by  lord  Wei-, 
lesley;  or  to  some  proposal  to 
be  made  by  them  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  lord  Wellesley  and  Mr. 
Canning? 

If  lord  Wellesley’s  commission 
is  considered  as  at  an  end,  it  is 
essential  to  lord  Wellesley’s  ho¬ 
nour  that  the  fact  should  be  pub¬ 
licly  known.  He  has  entered  upon 
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communications  which  he  could 
not  terminate  at  the  point  to  which 
they  were  brought,  without  dis¬ 
tinctly  stating  his  commission  to 
be  at  an  end. 

If  what  is  now  in  contemplation 
is  some  new  proposal  to  be  made 
to  lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  from  the  former  administra¬ 
tion  revived,  then  the  revival  of 
that  administration  ought  to  be 
made  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  the 
proposal  itself  must  be  distinctly 
stated,  before  lord  Wellesley  and 
Mr.  Canning  can  form  any  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it. 

No.  11. 

Lord  Melville’s  communication  to 
Mr.  Canning,  inclosed  in  No.  9. 

Gloucester  Lodge,  May  27, 1812. 

••  •  10  a.  m. 

Lord  Melville  called  upon  Mr. 
Canning,  and  informed  him,  in 
answer  to  the  questions  which 
Mr.  Canning  put  to  lord  Melville 
yesterday. 

1st.  That  lord  Wellesley’s  com¬ 
mission  is  considered  by  the  prince 
regent  as  at  an  end. 

2d.  That  the  persons  now  hold¬ 
ing  offices,  hold  them  only  until 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed. 

Lord  Melville  had  understood 
Mr.  Canning  yesterday  to  say,  that 
Lord  Wellesley  was  of  opinion 
that  his  commission  was  at  an 
end  ;  but  that  he  (Mr.  Canning^ 
doubted  it. 

4  This  was  a  mistake.  What  Mr. 
Canning  stated  was,  that  lord 
Wellesley  was  in  doubt  as  to  the 
prince  regent’s  intention ;  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Canning)  had  no 
means  of  forming  any  opinion 
upon  it. 


No.  13,  !  ? 

Letter  of  lord  Grey  to  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley.  i 

Portman- square,  May  27,  1812. 

My  lord, — I  have  the  honour 
of  returning  the  papers  which 
your  lordship  was  so  good  as  to  put 
into  my  hands  this  morning. 

I  observe  a  material  difference 
between  the  terms  in  which  the 
two  principles,  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  administration,  are 
stated  in  Mr.  Canning’s  minute, 
and  in  that  sent  to  lord  Grenville 
and  me  by  your  lordship.  I  think 
it  necessary  to  call  your  lordship’s 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  be¬ 
cause  if  these  discussions  should 
proceed  further,  it  may  become  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

I  am  with  the  highest  regard, 
my  lord,  your  lordship’s  very 
faithful  and  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Grey. 
The  marquis  Wellesley. 

No.  13. 

Letter  of  lord  Wellesley  to  lord 
Grey. 

Apsley-house,  May  28,  1812. 

My  lord, — I  should  have  re¬ 
turned  an  earlier  acknowledgment 
of  the  honour  of  your  lordship’s 
letter  of  yesterday,  had  I  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  see  Mr. 
Canning,  before  I  troubled  your 
lordship  with  any  answer  to  your 
observations  on  our  respective  mi¬ 
nutes. 

Having  carefully  examined  those 
papers,  and  compared  them  with 
our  view  of  the  points  to  which 
they  refer,  we  have  drawn  the  in¬ 
closed  paper  for  your  lordship’s 
information,  and  have  authenti-' 
cated  it  by  our  respective  signa¬ 
tures,  "  ■  ( .  ■ 
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I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  ray  lord, 
your  lordship’s  faithful  humble 
servant, 

(Signed)  Wellesley. 
The  earl  Grey. 

No.  14. 

Paper  signed  by  lord  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Canning. 

The  variance  in  point  of  phrase 
in  the  two  propositions  as  stated 
by  lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  in  their  minutes  of  confer¬ 
ence  arises  from  this  circumstance, 
that  lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  went  to  their  respective  con¬ 
ferences  without  having  thought  it 
necessary  previously  to  reduce 
into  a  written  form  the  communi¬ 
cations  which  they  were  to  make, 
being  in  full  possession  of  each 
other’s  sentiments  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  them. 

The  two  minutes  were  written 
fey  them  as  containing  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  respective  commu¬ 
nications  ;  that  of  Mr.  Canning  in 
lord  Liverpool's  presence  ;  that  of 
lord  Wellesley  immediately  after 
his  return  from  lord  Grey. 

There  does  not  appear  to  lord 
Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
any  substantial  variance  in  the 
first  proposition. 

The  word  “  early?’  in  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  minute  might  be  exchanged 
for  the  word  “immediate,”  used 
by  lord  Wellesley,  without  in  any 
degree  altering  the  sense :  as, 
with  a  motion  actually  pending  in 
the  house  of  commons,  which 
(but  for  the  events  that  have  re¬ 
cently  taken  place)  would  have 
come  on  this  very  day,  the  object 
of  whieh  was,  to  compel  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government  to  take  the 
subject  of  the  catholic  question 
into  consideration,  it  cannot  be  ne¬ 


cessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Canning 
has  no  wish  to  defer  that  consi¬ 
deration.  On  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  object  which  it  is  lord 
Wellesley’s  intention  to  recom¬ 
mend  :  nor  does  he  conceive  any 
further  parliamentary  proceeding 
to  be  necessary  or  practicable  this 
session  than  such  as  might  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  insure,  either  by  com¬ 
pulsion  upon  a  hostile  administra¬ 
tion,  or  by  pledge  from  a  friendly 
one,  the  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  during  the  recess,  with  a  view 
to  its  being  brought  before  parlia¬ 
ment,  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  crown,  early  in  the  ensuing 
session. 

A  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  laws  has  been  already 
negatived  in  both  houses  this  ses¬ 
sion. 

A  “  conciliatory  adjustment”  of 
the  claims  of  the  Irish  catholics 
is  the  object  which  lord  Welles¬ 
ley  and  Mr.  Canning  have  equally 
at  heart :  and  it  enters  equally 
into  both  their  views,  that  to  be 
“  conciliatory”  that  adjustment 
must  be  so  framed  as  to  embrace 
the  interests  and  opinions  of  the 
English  catholics, — also  to  obtain 
the  enlightened  and  deliberate  con¬ 
sent  of  the  protestants  of  both 
countries.  They  would  think  any 
adjustment  very  imperfect  which, 
instead  of  extinguishing  discon¬ 
tent,  only  transferred  it  from  the 
catholic  to  the  protestant. 

But  they  concur  in  entertaining 
a  confident  belief,  that  the  great 
purpose  of  securing  the  peace  of 
the  empire  may  be  answered,  not 
by  giving  a  triumph  to  any  one 
party,  but  by  reconciling  all. 

,  In  the  substance  of  the  second 
proposition,  there  is  no  variance  as 
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to  any  practical  and  prospective 
purpose*  though  undoubtedly  there 
is,  and  it  is  natural  there  should 
be,  some  as  to  the  past,  arising 
from  the  difference  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  and  lord  Wellesley’s  re¬ 
spective  situations. 

When  Mr.  Canning  says,  that 
the  Peninsular  war  is  to  be  carried 
on  “  with  the  best  means  of  the 
country,”  he  intends  the  greatest 
scale  of  exertion  which  the  means 
of  the  country  may  be  found  ca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining. 

If  lord  Wellesley’s  expression, 
**  a  scale  of  adequate  vigour,” 
may  be  construed  to  imply  the 
proposition,  that  the  late  exertions 
of  this  country  have  not  been  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  great  object  of 
the  war,  or  have  not  been  duly 
distributed  or  apportioned ;  this 
proposition  Mr.  Canning  certainly 
does  not  intend  either  to  affirm, 
or  to  deny ;  simply  because,  not 
having  been  in  the  government 
during  the  last  two  years,  he  has 
not  sufficient  information  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  an  opinion, 
whether  the  exertions  of  those  two 
years  have  or  have  not  been  below 
the  proper  scale,  or  have  been  wrell 
or  ill  administered ;  nor  how  far 
they  may  now  admit  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  or  more  judiciously  ap¬ 
plied. 

«  He  concurs,  however,  entirely 
with  lord  Wellesley,  in  wishing  to 
extend  them  to  the  utmost  power 
of  the  country ;  and  to  apply 
them  in  the  manner  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  answer  their  end. 

(Signed)  Wellesley, 

George  Canning. 

No.  15. 

Letter  from  lord  Grey  to  lord 
8 . .  •  -  Wellesley.  ^  v  i! 


, '  Portman  'Square, 

May  29,  1812.; 

My  Lord, — I  had  last  night  the- 
honour  of  receiving  your  lordship’st 
letter,  inclosing  a  paper  explana¬ 
tory  of  the  difference  which  I  had 
remarked  between  your  lordship’s 
minute  and  Mr.  Canning’s,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  copy  of  the  latter. 

I  beg  your  lordship  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  in  the  observation  to 
W’hich  I  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  call  your  lordship’s  attention,  I 
could  have  no  object  but  that  of 
preventing  the  possibility  of  any 
future  misunderstanding.  We  had 
not  entered  into  any  explanation, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  would  perhaps  have 
been  premature,  of  the  details  of 
conduct  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  first  of  the  propositions,  offered 
by  your  lordship  as  the  basis  of  a 
new  administration.  From  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  terms  used  by  Mr. 
Canning  in  stating  that  proposition, 
I  was  apprehensive  that  it  might 
be  his  opinion,  in  concurrence  with 
your  lordship’s,  that  no  parliamen¬ 
tary  proceeding  with  reference  to 
the  claims  of  the  catholics,  should 
take  place  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion.  To  such  an  opinion  I  could 
not  have  assented  ;  and  I  felt  it 
to  be  due  both  to  your  lordship 
and  Mr.  Canning,  immediately  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  point,  on 
which  it  was  so  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  clear  understanding 
between  us.  ; 

I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  state,  that  I  can  look  at  the  si¬ 
tuations  of  the  Catholics  (both 
Irish  and  English)  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  the  public  inte¬ 
rest  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  my  disposition,  or  my 
intention ;  in  a  matter  of  such  pre- 
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'eminent  importance,  than  to  give 
to  any  one  party  a  triumph  at  the 
expense  of  another.  But  I  do  not 
conceive,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
disabilities  of  which  the  catholics 
complain,  can  give  any  just  cause 
for  discontent  to  their  protestant 
fellow-subjects  ;  and  l  am  strong¬ 
ly  of  opinion,  that  the  efficacy  of 
that  measure  must  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  depend  on  its  being  carried 
into  effect  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  with  the  clearest  demon¬ 
strations  of  a  conciliatory  and  con¬ 
fiding  spirit.  Under  this  impres¬ 
sion  I  should  very  reluctantly 
abandon  the  hope  of  passing  a  bill 
for  such  repeal,  even  during  the 
present  session  ;  but  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  I  hold  it  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable,  that  the  most  distinct  and 
authentic  pledge  should  be  given 
of  the  intention,  both  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government  and  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  take  this  matter  up  as 
one  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
next.  To  a  proceeding  of  this 
nature,  from  the  paper  signed  by 
your  lordship  and  Mr.  Canning,  I 
am  led  to  hope,  that  you  would 
not  be  adverse. 

As  to  the  second  proposition, 
the  difference  which  I  had  observ¬ 
ed  was  much  less  important.  It  is 
impossible  to  reduce  a  question  of 
this  nature  to  any  fixed  principle. 
Whatever  we  can  say  with  our 
present  means  of  information, 
must  necessarily  be  general  and 
inconclusive,  the  whole  subject 
being  left  open  to  future  conside¬ 
ration  and  decision.  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the 
proposition,  that,  if  it  shall  be 
found  expedient  to  continue  the 
exertions  we  are  now  making  in 
the. Peninsula,  they  should  be  con¬ 


ducted  in  the  manner  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  answer  their  end. 

.  I  have,  I  fear,  troubled  your 
lordship  much  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  under  the  circumstances  of 
our  present  situation ;  and  will 
only  add,  that  if  we  should  he 
called  upon  to  pursue  these  consi¬ 
derations  in  their  practical  details, 
it  will  be  my  most  anxious  wish, 
that  no  difference  of  opinion  may 
be  found  to  exist  between  us,  re¬ 
specting  the  conduct  to  be  adopted 
by  a  government  equally  solicitous 
for  the  internal  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  empire,  and  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  military  operations  in 
such  a  mode  as  may  appear  most 
conducive  to  our  ultimate  security. 
Lord  Grenville,  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  your  lordship’s  let¬ 
ter,  and  its  inclosures,  desires  me 
to  express  his  cordial  concurrence 
in  this  wish. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
the  highest  regard,  my  lord,  your 
lordship’s  very  faithful  humble 
servant,  (Signed)  Grey. 

No.  16. 

Lord  Wellesley’s  Reply  to  lord 
Grey,  May  29th,  1812. 

Apsley  House , 
May  29,  1812. 

My  Lord, — I  request  your  lord- 
ship  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  letter  of  this  day’s  date. 

In  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it 
might  be  deemed  premature  to 
enter  into  any  more  particular  dis¬ 
cussions,  than  those  already  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  lordship  on  the 
points  to  w'hich  you  have  adverted 
with  so  much  perspicuity,  ability, 
and  candour. 

But  I  cannot  omit  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  assuring  your  lordship, 
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that  I  have  derived  from  the  senti¬ 
ments,  so  justly  expressed  in  your 
letter,  a  firm  expectation,  that  if 
the  advice,  which  I  have  humbly 
offered  to  the  prince  regent,  should 
be  ultimately  approved,  a  happy 
prospect  will  open  to  the  country 
*of  recovering  internal  peace,  and 
of  prosecuting  the  war  with  suc¬ 
cess,  under  an  administration  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
prince,  and  of  the  people,  and 
equal  to  the  arduous  charge  of 
public  affairs,  amidst  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  of  the  present 
crisis. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
the  highest  respect,  my  lord,  your 
lordship’s  most  faithful  and  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  Wellesley. 

No.  17. 

Minute  of  a  communication  made 
by  lord  Wellesley  to  lord  Grey, 
at  lord  Grey’s  house,  June  1st, 
1812. 

Lord  Wellesley  stated,  that  he 
had,  on  that  morning,  received  full 
authority  from  the  prince  regent 
to  form  an  administration  under 
his  royal  highness’s  commands ; 
and  that  he  was  specially  autho¬ 
rised  to  communicate  with  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  on  the  subject. 

That  his  royal  highness  enter¬ 
tained  no  wish  to  exclude  from 
the  proposed  administration,  any 
person,  or  description  of  persons, 
who  could  unite  in  the  principles 
on  which  the  administration  was 
to  be  founded. 

That  the  two  propositions  stated 
in  lord  Wellesley’s  minute  of  May 
23rd,  and  subsequently  explained 
in  the  letters  which  had  passed 
between  lord  Wellesley  and  lord 
Grey,  of  the  dates  of  the  27th, 


28th,  and  29th  of  May,  1812,  wer© 
intended  by  his  royal  highness  to 
constitute  the  foundation  of  his 
administration. 

That  his  royal  highness  had 
signified  his  pleasure,  that  lord 
Wellesley  should  conduct  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  administration  in  all 
its  branches,  and  should  be  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  and 
that  lord  Moira,  lord  Erskine,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  should  be  members 
of  the  cabinet. 

That  it  was  probable,  that  a 
cabinet  formed  on  an  enlarged 
basis,  must  be  extended  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
members :  that  the  prince  regent 
wished  lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
on  the  part  of  their  friends,  to  re¬ 
commend  for  his  royal  highness’s 
approbation  the  names  of  four 
persons  (if  the  cabinet  should 
consist  of  twelve),  and  of  five  per¬ 
sons  (if  the  cabinet  should  consist 
of  thirteen),  to  be  appointed  by  his 
royal  highness  to  fill  such  stations 
in  his  councils  as  might  hereafter 
be  arranged. 

That  his  royal  highness  left  the 
selection  of  the  names  to  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  without  any 
exception  or  personal  exclusion. 

That  in  completing  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  prince  regent  has 
granted  to  lord  Wellesley  entire 
liberty  to  propose  for  his  royal 
highness’s  approbation,  the  names 
of  any  persons  now  occupying 
stations  in  his  royal  highness’s 
councils,  or  of  any  other  persons, 
i  That  if  the  proposition  made  to 
lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  should 
be  accepted  as  the  outline  of  an 
arrangement,  all  other  matters 
would  be  discussed  with  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  to  promote  bar- 
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tnony  and  general  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Wellesley. 

No.  18. 

Lord  Grey  to  lord  Wellesley, 
dated  2nd  June,  on  the  subject 
of  No.  17. 

Camelford  House , 
June  2nd,  1812. 
My  Lord,- — I  lost  no  time  in 
sending  for  lord  Grenville,  and 
have  communicated  to  him,  since 
his  arrival,  the  proposal  made  to 
me  yesterday  by  your  lordship. 

We  have  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
further  communication  with  our 
friends,  and  this,  I  fear,  will  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  send  our 
final  answer  to  the  minute  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from 
your  lordship  yesterday  evening, 
till  a  late  hour  to-night,  or  early 
to-morrow  morning. 

To  obviate,  however,  as  far  as 
I  can,  any  inconvenience  which 
might  arise  from  this  delay,  I 
think  it  right  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ship,  that  the  feeling  which  I 
yesterday  expressed  to  you,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  proposal  which 
you  were  authorised  by  the  prince 
regent  to  make  to  lord  Grenville 
and  me,  has  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  reflection,  as  well  as 
by  the  opinion  of  lord  Grenville, 
and,  indeed,  of  every  person  with 
whom  I  have  hitherto  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  consulting. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
the  highest  regard,  my  lord,  your 
lordship’s  very  faithful,  humble 
servant,  Grey. 

No.  19. 

Letters  from  lords  Grey  and  Gren¬ 
ville  to  lord  Wellesley. 


*m 

Camelford  Houset 
June  3,  1812. 

My  Lord, — We  have  considered 
with  the  most  serious  attention  the 
minute  which  we  have  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  your  lord- 
ship  ;  and  we  have  communicated 
it  to  such  of  our  friends  as  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  proposal 
made  to  us  under  the  authority  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re¬ 
gent,  we  wish  to  renew,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  the  declaration  of 
our  unfeigned  desire  to  have  fa¬ 
cilitated,  as  far  as  was  in  our 
power,  the  means  of  giving  effect 
to  the  late  vote  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  of  averting  the  im¬ 
minent  and  unparalleled  dangers 
of  the  country.  No  sense  of  the 
public  distress  and  difficulty — no 
personal  feelings  of  whatever  de¬ 
scription,  would  have  prevented 
us  under  such  circumstances,  from 
accepting,  with  dutiful  submission, 
any  situations  in  which  we  could 
have  hoped  to  serve  his  royal 
highness  usefully  and  honourably : 
but  it  appears  to  us,  on  the  most 
dispassionate  reflection,  that  the 
proposal  stated  by  your  lordship 
cannot  justify  any  such  expecta¬ 
tion. 

We  are  invited,  not  to  discuss 
with  your  lordship,  or  with  any 
other  public  men,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  in  such  cases,  the 
various  and  important  considera¬ 
tions,  both  of  measures  and  of  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  belong  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  government, 
in  all  its  branches  ;  but  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  his  royal  highness  a  num¬ 
ber  limited  by  previous  stipulation, 
of  persons  willing  to  be  included 
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in  a  cabinet,  of  which  the  outlines 
are  already  definitely  arranged. 

To  this  proposal  we  could  not 
accede  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
very  object  which  the  house  of 
commons  has  recommended — the 
formation  of  a  strong  and  efficient 
administration. 

We  enter  not  into  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  proportions,  Or 
of  the  particular  arrangements, 
which  it  has  been  judged  neces¬ 
sary  thus  previously  to  establish. 
It  is  to  the  principle  of  disunion 
and  jealousy  that  ~  we  object — to 
the  supposed  balance  of  contending 
interests,  in  a  cabinet  so  measured 
out  by  preliminary  stipulation. 
The  times  imperiously  require  an 
administration  united  in  principle, 
and  strong  inmutual  reliance  :  pos¬ 
sessing  also  the  confidence  of  the 
crown,  and  assured  of  its  support 
in  those  healing  measures  which 
the  public  safety  requires;  and 
which  are  necessary  to  secure  to 
the  government,  the  opinion  and 
affections  of  the  people. 

No  such  hope  is  presented  to  us 
by  this  project,  which  appears  to 
us  equally  new  in  practice,  and 
objectionable  in  principle.  It  tends, 
as  we  think,  to  establish,  within 
the  cabinet  itself,  a  system  of  coun¬ 
teraction  inconsistent  with  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  any  uniform  and  bene¬ 
ficial  course  of  policy. 

We  must,  therefore,  request 
permission  to  decline  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  government  constituted 
upon  such  principles  :  satisfied,  as 
we  are,  that  the  certain  loss  of 
character  which  must  arise  from  it 
to  ourselves,  could  be  productive 
only  of  disunion  and  weakness  in 
the  administration  of  the  public 
interests.  .  • 


-  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  respect,  &c.  «  < 

(Signed)  GREy. 

(Signed)  Grenville. 

.  No.  20.  •  % 

Explanatory  ietter  from  lord 
Moira  to  lord  Grey,  J une  3d, 
on  the  subject  of  lord  Welles¬ 
ley’s  minute,  No.  17. 

'  June  3,  <1812. 

My  dear  lord,— -The  answer 
which  you  and  lord  Grenville 
have  returned  to  the  proposal 
made  by  lord  Wellesley  seems  to 
throw  an  oblique  imputation  upon 
me ;  therefore  I  entreat  your  re¬ 
consideration  of  your  statement  as 
far  as  it  may  convey  that  impeach¬ 
ment  of  a  procedure  in  which  I 
was  involved.  You  represent  the 
proposition  for  an  arrangement 
submitted  to  you  as  one  calculated 
to  found  a  cabinet  upon  a  principle 
of  counteraction.  When  the  most 
material  of  the  public  objects  which 
were  to  be  the  immediate  ground 
of  that  cabinet’s  exertion  had  been 
previously  understood  between  the 
parties,  I  own  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  comprehend  what  principle 
of  connteraction  could  be  intro¬ 
duced.  If  there  be  any  ambiguity 
which  does  not  strike  me,  in  lord 
Wellesley’s  last  paper,  surely  the 
construction  ought  to  be  sought 
in  the  antecedent  communication ; 
and  I  think  the  basis  on  which  that 
communication  had  announced  the 
intended  cabinet  to  stand  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  With  regard  to  the 
indication  of  certain  individuals^ 

I  can  assert  that  it  was  a  measure 
adopted  through  the  highest  spirit 
of  fairness  to  you  and  your  friends. 

Mr.  Canning’s  name  was  men¬ 
tioned,.  because  lord  Wellesley 
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Would  have  declined  office  without 
him  ;  and  it  was  a-  frankness  to 
apprize  you  of  it :  and  lord  Ers- 
kine’s  and  mine  were  stated  with 
a  view  of  showing,  that  lord 
Wellesley,  so  far  from  having  any 
jealousy  to  maintain  a  preponde¬ 
rance  in  the  cabinet,  actually  left 
a  majority  to  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  concur  upon  most 
public  questions  :  and  he  specified 
lord  Erskine  and  myself  that  you 
might  see  the  number  submitted 
for  your  exclusive  nomination  was 
not  narrowed  by  the  necessity  of 
advertence  to  us.  The  choice  of 
an  additional  member  of  the  ca¬ 
binet  left  to  you  must  prove  how 
undistinguishable  we  consider  our 
interests  and  your’s,  when  this 
was  referred  to  your  consideration 
as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience, 
the  embarrassment  of  a  numerous 
cabinet  being  well  known.  The 
reference  to  members  of  the  late 
cabinet,  or  other  persons,  was 
always  to  be  coupled  with  the 
established  point,  that  they  were 
such  as  could  concur  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  as  the  foundation 
for  the  projected  ministry  :  and  the 
statement  was  principally  dictated 
by  the  wish  to  show,  that  no 
system  of  exclusion  could  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  which  the 
public  service  might  demand.  On 
the  selection  of  those  persons,  I 
aver  the  opinions  of  you,  lord 
Grenville,  and  the  others  whom 
you  might  bring  forward  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  were  to  operate 
as  fully  as  our  own,  and  this  was 
to  be  the  case  also  with  regard  to 
subordinate  offices.  The  expres¬ 
sion  that  this  was  left  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  lord  Wellesley,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  prove,  that  his  royal 
highness  did  not,  even  in  the  most 
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indirect  manner,  suggest  any  one 
of  those  individuals. 

It  is  really  impossible  that  the 
spirit  of  fairness  could  have  been 
carried  further  than  has  been  the 
intention  in  this  negoeiation.  I 
therefore  lament  most  deeply  that 
an  arrangement  so  important  for 
the  interests  of  the  country  should 
go  off  upon  points  which  I  cannot 
but  think  wide  of  the  substance  of 
the  case. 

(Signed)  Moira. 

No.  21. 

Lord  Wellesley  to  lord  Moira, 
approving  lord  Moira’s  letter, 
(No.  20.)  to  lord  Grey,  of  the 
3rd  of  June. 

Apsley  House ,  June  3rd ,  1812. 
My  dear  lord, — I  return  the 
copy  of  your  lordship’s  letter  to 
lord  Grey.  This  communication 
to  lord  Grey  is  most  useful,  and 
the  substance  of  it  is  admirably 
judicious,  clear,  and  correct. 

My  declaration,  this  day,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  my  public  and  private 
honour ;  both  of  which  would 
have  been  involved,  if  I  had  not, 
in  full  parliament,  announced,  that 
I  had  resigned  the  commission, 
with  which  his  royal  highness  had 
charged  me. 

Believe  me,  &c.  Wellesley. 

i 

No.  22. 

Lord  Grey’s  reply  to  lord  Moira’s 
letter  (No.  20.)  of  the  3rd  of 
June. 

Portman-square, 
4sth  June ,  1812. 
My  dear  lord, — Being  obliged  to 
go  immediately  from  the  house  of 
lords  to  a  dinner  party,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  a  meeting  at  lord  Gren¬ 
ville’s  which  occupied  me  till  a 
*T 
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late  hour,  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  answer  vour  letter  last  night. 

v  O 

You  must  be  too  well  aware  of 
my  personal  feelings  towards  you, 
of  my  esteem  for  your  character, 
and  of  iny  confidence  in  your  ho¬ 
nour,  to  entertain  any  opinion  re¬ 
specting  your  conduct  inconsistent 
with  those  sentiments.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  more  remote 
from  my  intention — and  I  am  de¬ 
sired  by  lord  Grenville,  to  whom  I 
have  shewn  your  letter,  to  give  you 
the  same  assurance  on  his  part — 
than  to  cast  any  imputation  what¬ 
ever  on  you,  as  to  the  part  you 
have  borne  in  the  proceedings 
which  have  lately  taken  place  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  adminis¬ 
tration.  We  know  with  how  sin¬ 
cere  an  anxiety  for  the  honour 
of  the  prince,  and  for  the  public 
interest,  you  have  laboured  to  ef¬ 
fect  that  object. 

Whatsoever  objections  we  may 
feel,  therefore,  to  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made  to  us,  we 
beg  they  may  be  understood  as 
having  no  reference  whatever  to 
any  part  of  your  conduct.  That 
proposal  was  made  to  us  in  a 
formal  and  authorised  communi¬ 
cation  from  lord  Welleslev,  both 
personally  to  me,  and  afterwards 
in  a  writen  minute.  It  appeared 
to  us  tp  be  founded  on  a  principle 
to  which  we  could  not  assent,  con¬ 
sistently  with  our  honour,  and 
with  a  due  sense  of  public  duty. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion  have 
been  distinctly  stated  in  our  joint 
letter  to  lord  Wellesley  :  nor  can 
they  be  altered  by  a  private  ex¬ 
planation  :  which,  though  it  might 
lessen  some  obvious  objections  to 
a  part  of  the  detail,  still  leaves  the 
general  character  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  unchanged.  Nothing  could  be 
more  painful  to  me  than  to  enter 


into  any  thing  like  a  controversial 
discussion  with  you  ;  in  which  I 
could  only  repeat  more  at  large 
the  same  feelings  and  opinions 
which,  in  concurrence  with  lord 
Grenville,  I  have  already  expressed 
in  our  formal  answer.  I  beg  only 
to  assure  you,  before  I  conclude* 
that  I  have  felt  very  sensibly,  and 
shall  always  have  a  pleasure  in  ac¬ 
knowledging,  your  personal  kind¬ 
ness  to  me  in  the  course  of  this 
transaction.  I  am,  with  every 
sentiment  of  true  respect  and  at¬ 
tention,  my  dear  lord,  your’s  most 
faithfully,  Grey. 

No.  23. 

Lord  Wellesley’s  reply  to  the 
letter  (No.  19.)  from  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  of  the  3d 
of  June. 

Apsley-house,  June  3d ,  1812. 
My  lords, — I  received  the  let¬ 
ter,  by  which  I  was  honoured  from 
your  lordships  this  morning,  with 
the  most  sincere  regret ;  and  I 
have  discharged  the  painful  duty 
of  submitting  it  to  his  royal  higlu 
ness  the  prince  regent.  It  would 
have  afforded  me  some  consolation, 
if  the  continuance  of  the  authority 
confided  to  me  by  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  enabled  me,  under  his 
royal  highness’s  commands,  to 
offer  to  your  lordships  a  full  and 
candid  explanation  of  those  points 
in  my  minute  of  the  1st  of  June, 
which  your  lordships  appear  to  me 
to  have  entirely  misapprehended. 
But  as  his  royal  highness  lias 
been  pleased  to  intimate  tome  his 
pleasure,  that  the  formation  of  a 
new  administration  should  be  in¬ 
trusted  to  other  hands,  I  have  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  decline  all 
further  concern  in  this  transaction. 

I  remain,  however,  extremely 
anxious  to  submit  to  your  lord- 
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ships  some  explanatory  observa¬ 
tions  respecting  the  communica¬ 
tions  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  make  to  you ;  and  I  trust  that 
your  lordships  will  indulge  me 
with  that  advantage,  although  I 
can  no  longer  address  you  under 
the  sanction  of  the  prince  regent’s 
authority. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  respect,  my  lords  your  most 
faithful,  and  obedient  servant, 

( Signed)  W  ellesley. 

No.  24. 

Lord  Wellesley  to  lord  Grey  on 
the  same  subject,  dated  4th 
June. 

Apsley -house,  June  4>th,  1812. 
My  lord, — When  I  applied  yes¬ 
terday  to  your  lordship  and  lord 
Grenville,  for  permission  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  you  some  explanatory  ob¬ 
servations  respecting  the  commu¬ 
nications  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  making  to  you  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  prince  regent,  I  was 
not  aware  that  lord  Moira  had  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  your  lordship  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  I 
was  desirous  of  conveying  to  you. 

The  form  of  such  a  letter,  either 
from  lord  Moira  or  me,  must  have 
been  private,  as  neither  of  us 
possessed  any  authority  from  the 
prince  regent,  to  open  any  further 
communication  with  your  lordship, 
or  with  lord  Grenville  ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  I  deeply  lament, 
under  a  sanguine  hope,  that  addi¬ 
tional  explanations,  sanctioned  by 
authority,  might  have  removed  the 
existing  obstacles  to  an  amicable 
arrangement. 

Lord  Moira  has  sent  me  a  copy 
of  his  letter  (No.  20.)  to  your 
lordship  of  yesterday’s  date;  and 
as  it  contains  an  accurate,  clear, 


and  candid  statement  of  the  real 
objects  of  the  proposal  which  I 
conveyed  to  you,  it  appears  to  me 
to  have  furnished  you  with  as  full 
an  explanation  as  can  be  given  in 
an  unauthorised  paper.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  might  be 
deemed  superfluous  trouble  to 
your  lordship  and  to  lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  to  solicit  your  attention  to 
a  private  letter  from  me  ;  although 
1  should  be  most  happy  if  any  op¬ 
portunity  were  afforded,  of  re¬ 
newing  a  conciliatory  intercourse, 
under  the  commands  of  the  prince 
regent,  with  a  view  to  attain  the 
object  of  our  recent  communica¬ 
tions. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  great  respect,  my  lord,  your 
lordship’s  most  faithful  and  hum¬ 
ble  servant,  Wellesley. 

No.  25. 

Lord  Grey’s  reply  to  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley’s  letter,  No.  24. 

P  or  tman- square , 
June  4 th,  1812. 

My  lord, — I  have  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  receiving  your  lordship’s 
letter  of  this  day’s  date. 

As  lord  Moira  has  communi¬ 
cated  to  your  lordship  the  copy  of 
his  letter  to  me,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  have  in  the  same 
manner  been  put  in  possession  of 
my  answer,  which  contains  all 
that  I  can  say  with  respect  to  the 
explanation  of  the  proposal  made 
by  your  lordship  to  lord  Grenville 
and  myself. 

I  was  perfectly  aware,  that  lord 
Moira’s  letter  could  in  no  degree 
be  considered  as  an  authorised 
communication,  but  that  it  was 
simply  a  private  explanation  offer¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
objections  which  had  been  stated 
by  lord  Grenville  and  me  to  t,he 
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proposal  contained  m  the  written 
minute  transmitted  to  us  by  your 
lordship,  under  the  authority  of 
the  prince  regent.  But  though 
it  could  not  vary  the  effect  of  that 
minute  in  my  opinion,  I  was  happy 
to  receive  it  as  an  expression  of 
personal  regard,  and  of  that  desire 
which  we  readily  acknowledge 
both  in  your  lordship  and  lord 
Moira,  and  which  is  reciprocal  on 
the  part  of  lord  Grenville  and 
myself,  that  no  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  matter  in  question 
should  produce  on  either  side  any 
personal  impression,  which  might 
obstruct  the  renewal  of  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  intercourse,  whenever  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  shall 
be  afforded  for  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
the  highest  regard,  my  lord,  your 
lordship’s  very  faithful,  humble 
servant,  (Signed)  Grey. 

No.  26. 

Lord  Moira  to  lords  Grey  and 

Grenville  proposing  an  inter¬ 
view  with  them,  5th  June. 

Lord  Moira  presents  his  best 
compliments  to  earl  Grey  and 
lord  Grenville.  Since  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  has  declared  his  commission 
from  the  prince  regent  to  be  at  an 
end,  lord  Moira  (as  being  honour¬ 
ed  with  his  royal  higlmess’s  confi¬ 
dence)  ventures  to  indulge  the 
anxiety  he  feels,  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  interests  of  the  country  should 
not  go  off  on  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing. 

He  therefore  intreats  lord  Grey 
and  lord  Grenville  to  advert  to 
the  explanatory  letter  [No.  20.]  of 
the  3rd  June,  written  by  him  to 
the  former  :  and  if  the  dispositions 
therein  expressed  shall  appear  to 


them  likely  to  lead,  upon  confer¬ 
ence,  to  any  advantageous  result 
towards  co-operation  in  the  prince’s 
service,  he  will  be  happy  to  have 
an  interview  with  them. 

Should  the  issue  of  that  conver¬ 
sation  prove  such  as  he  would 
hope,  his  object  would  be  to  soli¬ 
cit  the  prince  regent’s  permission 
to  address  them  formally.  He 
adopts  this  mode,  to  preclude  all 
difficulties  in  the  outset.  Let  him 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the 
very  urgent  pressure  of  public 
affairs  renders  the  most  speedy 
determination  infinitely  desirable. 

N.B.  This  was  written  in  the 
presence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
in  consequence  of  a  conversation 
with  his  grace  ;  and  was  by  him 
carried  to  lord  Grey. 

No.  27. 

Note  from  lords  Grey  and  Gren¬ 
ville,  declining  unauthorised  dis¬ 
cussions,  5th  June. 

House  of  Lords ,  June  5, 1812. 
We  cannot  but  feel  highly  gra¬ 
tified  by  the  kindness  of  the  motive 
on  which  lord  Moira  acts.  Per¬ 
sonal  communication  with  him  will 
always  be  acceptable  and  honour¬ 
able  to  us  :  but  we  hope  he  will  be 
sensible  that  no  advantage  is  likely 
to  result  from  pursuing  this  subject 
by  unauthorised  discussions,  and 
in  a  course  different  from  the  usual 
practice. 

Motives  of  obvious  delicacy 
must  prevent  our  taking  any  step 
towards  determining  the  prince 
regent  to  authorise  lord  Moira  to 
address  us  personally.  We  shall 
always  receive  with  dutiful  sub¬ 
mission  his  royal  highness’s  com¬ 
mands,  in  whatever  manner,  and 
through  whatever  channel,  he  may 
be  pleased  to  signify  them,  and  we 
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tryst  we  shall  never  be  found 
wanting  in  zeal  for  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  service,  and  for  the  public 
interest :  but  we  cannot  venture  to 
suggest  to  his  royal  highness, 
through  any  other  person,  our  opi¬ 
nions  on  points  in  which  his  royal 
highness  is  not  pleased  to  require 
our  advice. 

(Signed)  Grey. 

Grenville. 

No.  28. 

Lord  Moira  to  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  informing  them,  that 
he  has  the  prince  regent’s  au¬ 
thority  to  address  them,  and  re¬ 
questing  to  know  when  and 
where  he  can  see  them. 

Lord  Moira  presents  his  best 
compliments  to  lord  Grey  and 
lord  Grenville. 

Discouraged,  as  he  unavoidably 
must  be,  he  yet  cannot  reconcile  it 
to  himself  to  leave  any  effort  un¬ 
tried  :  and  he  adopts  their  princi¬ 
ple  for  an  interview,  though  he 
doubts  if  the  desired  conclusion  is 
likely  to  be  so  well  advanced  by 
it,  as  would  have  been  the  case  in 
the  mode  suggested  by  him. 

He  has  now  the  prince  regent’s 
instructions  to  take  steps  towards 
the  formation  of  a  ministry ;  and 
is  authorised  specially  to  address 
himself  to  lords  Grey  and  Gren¬ 
ville.  It  is,  therefore,  his  request 
to  know,  when  and  where  he  can 
wait  upon  them.  He  would  wish 
to  bring  lord  Erskine  with  him. 
June  6,  1812.  Eleven  forenoon. 

No.  29. 

Minute  of  a  conversation  between 
lord  Moira  and  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  at  which  lord  Erskine 
was  present. 
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St.  James's  Place , 
June  6,  1812. 

Lord  Moira  stated  to  lord  Grey 
and  lord  Grenville,  that  he  was 
authorised  by  the  prince  regent, 
to  consult  with  them  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  government.  And 
satisfactory  explanations  having 
taken  place  between  them,  respect¬ 
ing  such  measures  as  appeared  to 
be  of  the  greatest  urgency  at  the 
present  moment,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  situation  of 
his  majesty’s  Roman  Catholic  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  differences  now  un¬ 
happily  subsisting  with  America  ; 
and  that  lord  Moira  had  received 
this  commission  without  any  re¬ 
striction  or  limitation  whatever  be¬ 
ing  laid  by  the  prince,  on  their 
considering  any  points  which  they 
judged  useful  for  his  service  ;  they 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
fairness  of  this  proposal,  and  their 
readiness  to  enter  into  such  discus¬ 
sions  as  must  precede  the  details 
of  any  new  arrangement.  As  a 
preliminary  question,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  they  thought  it  necessary 
immediately  to  bring  forward  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience  and  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  further  delay 
which  might  be  produced,  if  this 
negociation  should  break  off  in  a 
more  advanced  state,  they  asked, 
“  Whether  this  full  liberty  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  consideration  of  new 
appointments  to  those  great  offices 
of  the  household,  which  have  been 
usually  included  in  the  political 
arrangements  made  on  a  change 
of  administration  ;  intimating  their 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  act  on  the  same  principle 
on  the  present  occasion.” 

Lord  Moira  answered,  “  That 
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the  prince  had  laid  no  restriction 
upon  him  in  that  respect,  and  had 
never  pointed,  in  the  most  distant 
manner,  at  the  protection  of  those 
officers  from  removal ;  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  (lord 
Moira),  however,  to  concur  in 
making  the  exercise  of  this  power 
positive  and  indispensable,  in  the 
formation  of  the  administration, 
because  he  should  deem  it  on 
public  grounds  peculiarly  objec¬ 
tionable.” 

To  this  lord  Grey  and  lord 
Grenville  replied,  they  also  acted 
on  public  grounds  alone,  and  with 
no  other  feeling  whatever  than 
that  which  arose  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  a  new  government  that 
character  of  efficiency  and  stability, 
and  those  marks  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  support  of  the  crown,  which 
wTere  required  to  enable  it  to  act 
usefully  for  the  public  service ; 
and  that  on  these  grounds  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  indispensable,  that 
the  connection  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  court,  with  the  political 
administration,  should  be  clearly 
established  in  its  first  arrange¬ 
ments. 

A  decided  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  this  point  having  been  thus 
expressed  on  both  sides,  the  con¬ 
versation  ended  here,  with  mutual 
declarations  of  regret. 

Nothing  was  said  on  the  subject 
of  official  arrangements,  nor  any 
persons  proposed  on  either  side  to 
fill  any  particular  situations. 

B.  and  C.  two  letters  (which 
passed  between  lords  Moira  and 
Grey)  subjoined  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  light  on  the  ground 
of  part  of  these  transactions. 

(Copy)  B. 

May  SI st,  1812. 
My  dear  Lord, — A  just  anxiety 


not  to  leave  any  thing  subject  to 
misunderstanding,  must  excuse  me 
if  I  am  troublesome  to  you.  Since 
I  quitted  you,  the  necessity  of  be¬ 
ing  precise  in  terms  has  occurred 
to  me  :  and,  although  I  think  I 
cannot  have  mistaken  you,  I  wish 
to  know  if  I  am  accurate  in  what 
I  apprehend  you  to  have  said.  I 
understood  the  position,  stated  by 
you  as  having  been  what  you  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  house  of  lords,  to 
be  this,  “  That  pledges  had  been 
given  to  the  catholics,  a  departure 
from  which  rendered  their  present 
disappointment  more  galling  ;  and 
that  you  said  this  in  the  hearing  of 
persons  who  could  contradict  you 
if  you  were  inaccurate.”  Just  say 
whether  I  have  taken  your  ex¬ 
pression  correctly  or  not.  Believe 
me,  &c.  &c.  Moira. 

C. 

Holland  House , 

May  31st,  1812. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  cannot  suffi¬ 
ciently  thank  you  for  your  kind 
anxiety  to  procure  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  words  spoken  by 
me  in  the  house  of  lords.  It  is 
difficult  to  remember  precise  ex¬ 
pressions  so  long  after  they  were 
spoken ;  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  stating  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  what  I  said,  as  follows  : 

I  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  catholics,  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  charge  of  intemperate 
conduct  which  had  been  made 
against  them.  I  stated,  that  great 
allowances  were  to  be  made  for 
this,  considering  their  repeated 
disappointments  ;  and  I  cited,  as 
instances  of  these,  the  recal  of 
lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  Union. 
I  then  said,  that  the  most  distinct 
and  authentic  pledges  had  been 
given  to  them,  of  the  prince’s 
wish  to  relieve  them  from  the  dis- 
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abili  ties  of  which  they  complained  ; 
that  I  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  per¬ 
sons  who  would  contradict  me  if 
what  I  said  was  unfounded,  and 
who  would,  I  was  sure,  support 
its  truth  if  questioned ;  that  now, 
when  the  fulfilment  of  these 
pledges  was  confidently  expected, 
to  see  an  administration  continued 
in  power,  which  stood  on  the  ex¬ 
press  principle  of  resisting  their 
claims,  was,  perhaps,  the  bitterest 
disappointment  they  had  yet  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  and  that  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising,  if,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  they  felt,  and  acted,  in  a 
way  that  all  well  wishers  to  the 
peace  of  the  empire  must  regret. 

This  I  give  as  the  substance,  and 
by  no  means  as  a  correct  repetition 
of  the  particular  expressions  used 
by  me ;  and  this  statement  I  can 
neither  retract,  nor  endeavour  to 
explain  away.  If,  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  prince  feels  a  strong 
personal  objection  to  me,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  to  you,  that  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  stand  out  of  the  way  ; 
that  my  friends  shall  have  my  full 
concurrence  and  approbation  in 
taking  office  without  me,  and  my 
most  cordial  support  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  if  their  mea¬ 
sures  are  directed,  as  I  am  sure 
they  must  always  be,  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  we  have  acted 
together. 

I  write  this  from  lord  Holland’s 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  in  the  middle 
of  dinner ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to 
defer,  even  for  a  minute,  to  an¬ 
swer  an  inquiry,  which  I  feel  to 
be  prompted  by  so  friendly  a  soli¬ 
citude  for  me.  I  have  not  the 
means  of  taking  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  1  shall  therefore  be  obliged 
to  you  to  let  me  have  one  ;  and  I 
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am  sure,  if,  upon  recollection,  I 
shall  think  it  necessary  to  add  any 
thing  to  what  I  have  now  said,  you 
wall  allow  me  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  I  am,  with  the  sincerest 
regard,  my  dear  lord,  your’s  very 
faithfully,  Grey. 


Address  to  the  prince  regent ,  of  the 
religious  society  of  friends ,  with 
his  royal  highness’s  answer. 

To  George  Augustus,  prince  re¬ 
gent  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

May  it  please  the  prince.  Seeing 
that  in  consequence  of  the  lament¬ 
ed  affliction  of  our  beloved  sove¬ 
reign  thy  father,  thou  art  called  to 
the  high  office  of  administering  the 
regal  government  of  this  country, 
we,  his  dutiful  subjects,  the  re¬ 
ligious  society  of  friends,  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  representing  to  thee  a 
subject  in  which  we  believe  the 
welfare  of  our  country  is  deeply 
concerned. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  war 
has  been  spreading  its  desolation 
over  great  part  of  the  civilized 
world  ;  and  as  we  believe  it  to  be 
an  evil,  from  which  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  would  wholly  de¬ 
liver  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we 
humbly  petition  thee  to  use  the 
royal  prerogative,  now  placed  in 
thy  hands,  to  take  such  early  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  putting  a  period  to 
this  dreadful  state  of  devastation, 
as  we  trust  the  wisdom  of  thy 
councils,  as  they  seek  lor  divine 
direction,  will  be  enabled  to  disco¬ 
ver. 

Impressed  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  religious  privileges  we  en¬ 
joy  under  the  present  government, 
we  submit  this  highly  important 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  which 
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is  peculiarly  near  to  our  hearts,  to 
thy  most  serious  consideration ; 
that  thus  thou  mayst  become  an 
honoured  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  in  promoting  his 
gracious  designs  respecting  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth. 

Signed  in,  by  order,  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  yearly  meeting  of 
the  said  people,  held  in  Lon¬ 
don,  this  29th  day  of  the  fifth 
month,  1812,  by 

John  Wilkinson, 

Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

To  which  address  his  royal 
highness  was  pleased  to  return 
the  following  most  gracious  an¬ 
swer  : 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  ca¬ 
lamities  which  necessarily  attend  a 
state  of  war. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  most 
grateful  to  my  feelings,  to  observe 
such  a  change  in  the  views  and 
conduct  of  the  enemy  as  would 
admit  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
consistently  with  a  just  regard  to 
the  important  interests  which  have 
been  committed  to  my  charge,  and 
which  it  is  my  indispensable  duty 
to  maintain. 

I  reflect  with  great  satisfaction 
on  the  religious  privileges  secured 
to  you  by  the  wisdom  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  laws,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  of  my  constant  pro¬ 
tection. 

[Presented  by  William  Allen, 
London  ;  Morris  Birkbeck,  Guild¬ 
ford  ;  Joseph  Smith,  London; 
George  Stacey,  Tottenham;  Ed¬ 
ward  Jonson,  Tottenham;  Richard 
Philips,  London  ;  Anthony  Horne, 
Clapham-common ;  Joseph  Foster, 
Bromley ;  Luke  Howard,  Plais- 
tow;  John  Wilkinson,  High  Wy- 
eomb.] 


Report  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  to  his  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  king. 

March  10. 
Sire,-— The  maritime  rights  of 
neutrals,  as  solemnly  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  became  the 
common  law  of  nations.  This 
law,  completely  renewed  in  all 
subsequent  treaties,  has  conse¬ 
crated  the  principles  which  I  ana 
going  to  state. 

The  flag  covers  the  merchan¬ 
dize.  Enemy’s  goods,  under  a 
neutral  flag,  are  neutral ;  as  neu¬ 
tral  property,  under  an  enemy’s 
flag,  is  considered  as  belonging  to 
an  enemy. 

Contraband  articles  are  the  only 
property  which  a  neutral  flag  does 
not  cover  ;  and  arms  and  warlike 
stores  alone  are  contraband. 

*  All  visiting  of  a  neutral  vessel 
by  an  armed  ship  can  be  made  by 
a  small  number  of  men  only,  the 
armed  ship  keeping  without  can¬ 
non  shot. 

Every  neutral  ship  may  trade 
from  an  enemy’s  port  to  an  ene¬ 
my’s  port,  and  from  an  enemy's 
port  to  a  neutral  one. 

The  only  ports  excepted  are 
those  really  blockaded,  and  ports 
really  blockaded  are  those  invest¬ 
ed,  besieged,  likely  to  be  taken, 
and  into  which  a  merchantman 
could  not  enter  without  danger. 

Such  are  the  obligations  of  bel¬ 
ligerents  towards  neutral  powrers ; 
such  are  the  reciprocal  rights  of 
either  party  ;  such  are  the  maxims 
consecrated  by  those  treaties  which 
form  the  public  right  of  nations. 
Frequently  has  England  dared  to 
attempt  substituting  in  their  place 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  regula¬ 
tions.  Her  unjust  pretensions 
were  repelled  by  all  governments 
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sensible  to  the  voice  of  honour, 
and  the  interests  of  their  subjects. 
She  constantly  found  herself  forc¬ 
ed  to  acknowledge  in  her  treaties 
the  principles  she  wished  to  de¬ 
stroy  ;  and  when  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  violated,  the  maritime 
legislation  still  remained  upon  its 
ancient  basis. 

By  a  series  of  events,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  marine  became  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  all  the  forces  of  the  other 
maritime  powers.  England  then 
thought  the  moment  was  arrived 
when,  having  nothing  to  fear,  she 
might  dare  to  do  every  thing : 
she  immediately  resolved  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  navigation  of  all  seas  to 
the  same  laws  as  those  of  the 
Thames. 

It  was  in  1806  she  began  the 
execution  of  that  system,  which 
tended  to  bend  the  common  law 
of  nations  before  the  orders  of 
council,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
London  admiralty. 

The  declaration  of  the  16th  of 
May  annihilated  by  one  single 
word  the  rights  of  all  maritime 
states, — placed  under  an  interdict 
vast  coasts  and  whole  empires. 
From  this  moment  England  no 
longer  acknowledged  any  neutrals 
upon  the  seas. 

The  decrees  of  1807  imposed 
upon  every  vessel  the  obligation 
of  touching  at  an  English  port, 
whatever  her  destination  might  be, 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  England,  and 
submit  her  cargo  to  the  tarifs  of 
the  customs. 

By  the  declaration  of  1806,  all 
navigation  has  been  interdicted  to 
neutrals  :  by  the  decrees  of  1807, 
the  power  of  navigating  was  re¬ 
stored  to  them  ;  but  they  could 
use  it  only  for  the  common  utility 
of  English  commerce,  in  the  com- 
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binations  of  its  interests  and  its 
people. 

The  English  government  thus 
tore  off  the  mask  with  which  it 
had  covered  its  projects, — pro¬ 
claimed  the  universal  dominion  of 
the  seas, — regarded  all  nations  as 
its  tributaries, — and  imposed  upon 
the  continent  the  expenses  of  the 
war  which  it  maintained  against  it. 

These  unheard-of  measures  ex¬ 
cited  a  genera]  indignation  among 
the  powers  who  preserved  the 
sentiment  of  their  independence 
and  their  rights  :  but  in  London 
they  raised  the  national  pride  to 
the  highest  pitch  ;  they  held  out 
to  the  English  people  a  future 
prospect,  rich  in  the  most  brilliant 
hopes.  Their  commerce,  their 
industry,  were  henceforth  to  be 
without  opposition  ;  the  produce 
of  the  two  worlds  was  to  flow  into 
their  ports — pay  homage  to  the 
maritime  and  commercial  sove¬ 
reignty  of  England,  by  paying 
tribute, — and  afterwards  arrive  to 
other  nations,  loaded  with  the 
enormous  expenses  from  which 
English  merchandize  alone  would 
be  free. 

Your  majesty,  at  a  single  glance, 
perceived  the  evils  with  which  the 
continent  was  threatened.  You 
instantly  applied  the  remedy. 
You  annihilated  by  your  decrees 
this  pompous,  unjust  attack  upon 
the  independence  of  every  state 
and  the  rights  of  all  nations. 

The  Berlin  decree  answered  the 
declaration  of  1806.  The  block¬ 
ade  of  the  British  islands  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  imaginary  blockade 
established  by  England.  The 
Milan  decree  answered  the  orders 
of  1807  :  it  declared  denationalise 
every  neutral  vessel  that  sub¬ 
mitted  to  English  legislation, 
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either  by  touching  at  a  British 
port,  or  paying  tribute  to  England, 
and  which  thus  renounced  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  rights  of  its  flag. 
A 11  merchandize  proceeding  either 
from  British  commerce  or  indus¬ 
try,  was  blockaded  in  the  Britannic 
islands :  the  continental  system 
banished  them  from  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

Never  did  any  act  of  reprisals 
attain  its  object  in  a  more  prompt, 
certain,  and  victorious  manner. 
The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
turned  against  England  the  arms 
she  had  directed  against  universal 
commerce.  That  source  of  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  which  she  be¬ 
lieved  so  abundant,  became  a 
source  of  calamities  to  British 
commerce  :  in  place  of  those  tri¬ 
butes  which  were  to  have  enriched 
the  treasury,  her  credit  was  de¬ 
teriorated,  hurting  the  fortune  of 
the  state  and  that  of  individuals. 

As  soon  as  your  majesty’s  de¬ 
crees  appeared,  all  the  continent 
foresaw  that  such  would  be  their 
result  if  they  received  full  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but,  however  accustomed 
Europe  was  to  see  success  crown 
your  enterprizes,  she  could  scarce¬ 
ly  conceive  by  what  new  prodigies 
your  majesty  would  realize  the 
great  designs  which  have  been  so 
rapidly  accomplished.  Your  ma¬ 
jesty  armed  yourself  with  all  your 
power :  nothing  could  divert  you 
from  your  intention ;  Holland,  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  the  coasts  that 
unite  the  Zuyderzee  to  the  Baltic 
sea,  were  united  to  France,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  administra¬ 
tion  and  same  regulations, — the 
immediate  and  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  legislation  of  the 
English  government.  No  kind 
of  considerations  could  balance  in 
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the  mind  of  your  majesty  the  first 
interest  of  your  empire. 

You  did  not  long  wait  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  this  important 
resolution.  In  fifteen  months, 
that  is  to  say,  since  the  Senatus 
Consultum  of  reunion,  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  decrees  have  weighed  with 
all  their  force  upon  England. 
She  flattered  herself  with  invading 
the  commerce  of  the  entire  world ; 
and  her  commerce,  become  a  spe¬ 
culation,  does  nothing  but  by 
means  of  20,000  licences,  deliver¬ 
ed  each  year.  Forced  to  obey 
the  law  of  necessity,  she  thus  re¬ 
nounces  her  act  of  navigation,  the 
principal  foundation  of  her  power. 
She  pretended  to  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  seas ;  and  navi¬ 
gation  is  interdicted, — her  vessels 
shut  out  from  all  the  continental 
ports.  She  wished  to.  enrich  her 
treasury  by  the  tributes  which 
Europe  would  pay  ;  and  Europe 
has  not  only  freed  itself  from  her 
unjust  pretensions,  but  also  from 
the  tributes  it  would  have  paid 
her  industry.  Her  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  are  become  deserts; 
distress  has  succeeded  a  prospe¬ 
rity  hitherto  increasing ;  the 
alarming  disappearance  of  money, 
and  the  absolute  want  of  employ¬ 
ment,  daily  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  Such  have  been  to 
England  the  consequences  of  her 
imprudent  attempts.  She  already 
perceives,  and  will  daily  more  and 
more  discover,  that  there  is  no 
salvation  for  her,  but  in  a  return 
to  justice,  and  to  the  principles  of 
the  rights  of  nations  ;  and  that  she 
can  only  participate  in  the  benefit 
of  the  neutrality  of  ports,  inas¬ 
much  as  she  allows  neutrals  to 
benefit  by  the  neutrality  of  their 
flag.  But  till  the  British  orders 
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of  council  are  rescinded,  and  the 
principles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
towards  neutrals  are  again  in  full 
vigour,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de¬ 
crees  will  remain  against  those 
powers  who  allow  their  flag  to  be 
denationalized.  The  ports  of  the 
continent  shall  not  be  opened 
either  to  denationalized  flags,  or 
British  merchandize. 

It  must  not  be  dissembled,  that 
to  maintain  in  full  vigour  this 
grand  system,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  your  majesty  employ  all  the 
powerful  means  which  belong  to 
your  empire  ;  and  find  in  your 
subjects  that  assistance,  which  you 

have  never  yet  in  vain  demanded 

•*  _ 

of  them.  It  is  necessary  that 
all  the  disposable  French  forces 
should  march  to  whatever  places 
the  English  or  denationalized  flag 
attempts  to  land.  A  special 
army,  charged  exclusively  with 
guarding  our  vast  extent  of  coasts, 
our  maritime  arsenals,  and  the 
triple  range  of  fortresses  which 
cover  our  frontiers,  will  answer 
to  your  majesty  for  the  safety  of 
the  territory  confided  to  their  va¬ 
lour  and  fidelity.  You  will  send 
to  their  fortunate  destiny  those 
brave  men,  accustomed  to  fight 
and  to  conquer  under  the  eyes  of 
your  majesty, — to  defend  the  po¬ 
litical  rights,  and  exterior  safety 
of  the  empire.  The  depots  even 
of  the  corps  will  not  be  turned 
from  the  useful  destination  of 
supporting  your  active  armies. 
The  forces  of  your  majesty  will 
thus  always  be  maintained  upon 
the  most  formidable  footing,  and 
the  French  territory  protected  by 
an  establishment  which  interest 
dictates  ;  the  policy  and  dignity 
of  the  empire  will  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  as  to  entitle  it 


more  than  ever  to  deserve  the 
title  of  inviolable  and  sacred. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  has  proclaimed 
everlasting  war, — a  frightful  pro¬ 
ject,  which  the  wildest  ambition 
could  never  really  have  intended, 
and  which  presumptuous  boasting 
alone  allowed  to  escape ;  a  fright¬ 
ful  project,  which  nevertheless 
will  be  realised,  if  France  is  but 
to  expect  engagements  without 
guarantee, — of  uncertain  dura¬ 
tion,  and  more  disastrous  than 
war  itself. 

Peace,  sire,  which  in  the  midst 
of  your  immense  power  has  been 
so  often  offered  to  your  enemies, 
will  crown  your  glorious  works, 
if  England,  banished  from  the 
continent  with  perseverance,  and 
'separated  from  all  the  states  whose 
independence  she  has  violated, 
consents  to  return  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  European  so¬ 
ciety  is  founded, — acknowledges 
the  law  of  nations, — and  respects 
the  sacred  rights  consecrated  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French 
nation  must  remain  armed  :  ho¬ 
nour  commands  it ;  the  interest, 
the  rights,  the  independence  of 
the  people,  engaged  in  the  same 
cause,  demand  it ;  and  an  oracle 
still  more  certain,  often  delivered 
even  from  the  mouth  of  your 
majesty,  constitutes  it  an  imperi¬ 
ous  and  sacred  law. 

Declaration  on  the  orders  of 
council. 

The  government  of  France  hav¬ 
ing  by  an  official  report,  commu¬ 
nicated  by  its  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  to  the  conservative  senate 
on  the  10th  day  of  March  last,  re¬ 
moved  all  doubts  as  to  the  perse- 
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verance  of  that  government  in  the 
assertion  of  principles,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  system,  not  more 
hostile  to  the  maritime  rights  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  British 
empire,  than  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  and  independence  of  neutral 
nations;  and  having  thereby  plain¬ 
ly  developed  the  inordinate  pre¬ 
tensions  which  that  system,  as  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan,  was  from  the  first  de¬ 
signed  to  enforce  ;  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  regent,  acting  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  deems  it  proper  upon  this 
formal  and  authentic  republication 
of  the  principles  of  those  decrees, 
thus  publicly  to  declare  his  royal 
highness’s  determination  still  firm¬ 
ly  to  resist  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  this  arbitrary 
code,  which  the  government  of 
France  openly  avows  its  purpose 
to  force  upon  the  world,  as  the 
law  of  nations. 

From  the  time  that  the  progres¬ 
sive  injustice  and  violence  of  the 
French  government  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  his  majesty  any  longer 
to  restrain  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  war  within  their  ordinary 
limits,  without  submitting  to  con¬ 
sequences  not  less  ruinous  to  the 
commerce  of  his  dominions,  than 
derogatory  to  the  rights  of  his 
crown,  his  majesty  has  endeavour¬ 
ed  by  a  restricted  and  moderate 
use  of  those  rights  and  retaliation, 
which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de¬ 
crees  necessarily  called  into  ac¬ 
tion,  to  reconcile  neutral  states  to 
those  measures,  which  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  enemy  had  rendered 
unavoidable  :  and  w  hich  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  at  all  times  professed  his 
readiness  to  ,  revoke,  so  soon  as 
the  decrees  of  the  enemy,  which 


ffavt^OEcaslon  to  them,  should  be 
formally  and  unconditionally  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  commerce  of  neu¬ 
tral  nations  restored  to  its  accus¬ 
tomed  course.  > 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
war,  his  majesty,  availing  himself 
of  the  then  situation  of  Europe, 
without  abandoning  the  principle 
gnd  object  of  the  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil  of  November,  1807,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  limit  their  operation,  as 
materially  to  alleviate  the  restric¬ 
tions  thereby  imposed  upon  neu¬ 
tral  commerce.  The  order  in 
council  of  April,  1809,  was  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  room  of  those  of 
November,  1807,  and  the  retalia¬ 
tory  system  of  Great  Britain  acted 
no  longer  on  every  country  in 
which  the  aggressive  measures  o£ 
the  enemy  were  in  force,  but  was 
confined  in  its  operation  to  France, 
and  to  the  countries  upon  which 
the  French  yoke  was  most  strictly 
imposed  ;  and  which  had  become 
virtually  a  part  of  the  dominions 
of  France. 

The  United  States  of  America 
remained  nevertheless  dissatis¬ 
fied;  and  their  dissatisfaction  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  an  arti¬ 
fice  too  successfully  employed  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  who  has 
pretended  that  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan  ,  were  repealed, 
although  the  decree  affecting  such 
repeal  has  never  been  promul¬ 
gated  ;  although  the  notification 
of  such  pretended  repeal  distinctly 
described  it  to  be  dependent  on 
conditions,  in  which  the  enemy 
knew7  Great  Britain  could  never 
acquiesce;  and  although  abundant 
evidence  has  since  appeared  of 
their  subsequent  execution. 

But  the  enemy  has  at  length 
laid  aside  all  dissimulation ;  lie 
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now  publicly  and  solemnly  de¬ 
clares,  not  only  that  those  decrees 
still  continue  in  force,  but  that 
they  shall  be  rigidly  executed  un¬ 
til  Great  Britain  shall  comply  with 
additional  conditions  equally  ex¬ 
travagant  ;  and  he  further  an¬ 
nounces  the  penalties  of  those 
decrees  to  be  in  force  against  all 
nations  which  shall  suffer  their 
flag  to  be,  as  it  is  termed  in  this 
new  code,  “  denationalized.” 

In  addition  to  the  disavowal  of 
the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  and 
of  the  principles  on  which  that 
blockade  was  established,  and  in 
addition  to  the  repeal  of  the  British 
orders  in  council,  he  demands  an 
admission  of  the  principles,  that 
the  goods  of  an  enemy,  carried 
under  a  neutral  flag,  shall  be 
treated  as  neutral : — that  neutral 
property  under  the  flag  of  an  ene¬ 
my  shall  be  treated  as  hostile ; — 
that  arms  and  warlike  stores  alone 
(to  the  exclusion  of  ship-timber 
and  other  articles  of  naval  equip¬ 
ment)  shall  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
traband  of  war  ; — and  that  no 
ports  shall  be  considered  as  law¬ 
fully  blockaded,  except  such  as 
are  invested  and  besieged,  in  the 
presumption  of  their  being  taken 
\en  prevention  d’etre  pris~\ ,  and 
into  which  a  merchant-ship  cannot 
enter  without  danger. 

By  these  and  other  demands,  the 
enemy  in  fact  requires,  that  Great 
Britain  and  all  civilized  nations 
shall  renounce,  at  his  arbitrary 
pleasure,  the  ordinary  and  indis¬ 
putable  rights  of  maritime  war; 
that  Great  Britain,  in  particular, 
shall  forego  the  advantages  of  her 
naval  superiority,  and  allow  the 
commercial  property,  as  well  as 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
France  and  her  confederates,  to 
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pass  the  ocean  in  security,  whilst 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  are  to 
be  in  effect  proscribed  from  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  other 
nations  ;  and  the  produce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  these  realms  are  to 
be  excluded  from  every  country  in 
the  world  to  which  the  arms  or 
the  influence  of  the  enemy  can 
extend. 

Such  are  the  demands  to  which 
the  British  government  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  submit — to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  its  most  ancient,  es¬ 
sential,  and  undoubted  maritime 
rights.  Such  is  the  code  by  which 
France  hopes,  under  cover  of  a 
neutral  flag,  to  render  her  com¬ 
merce  unassailable  by  sea  ;  whilst 
she  proceeds  to  invade  or  to  in¬ 
corporate  with  her  own  dominions 
all  states  that  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
their  national  interests  at  her 
command,  and  in  abdication  of 
their  just  rights,  to  adopt  a  code, 
by  which  they  are  required  to  ex¬ 
clude,  under  the  mask  of  muni¬ 
cipal  regulation,  whatever  is  Bri¬ 
tish  from  their  dominions. 

The  pretext  for  these  extrava¬ 
gant  demands,  is,  that  some  of 
those  principles  were  adopted  by 
voluntary  compact  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  as  if  a  treaty  once  exist¬ 
ing  between  two  particular  coun¬ 
tries,  founded  on  special  and 
reciprocal  considerations,  binding 
only  on  the  contracting  parties, 
and  which  in  the  last  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  same  powers, 
had  not  been  revived,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  declaratory  of  the 
public  law  of  nations. 

It  is  needless  for  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  to  demonstrate  the  injustice 
of  such  pretensions.  He  might 
otherwise  appeal  to  the  practice 
of  France  herself,  in  this  and  in 
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former  wars,  and  to  her  own  esta¬ 
blished  codes  of  maritime  law  :  it 
is  sufficient  that  these  new  de¬ 
mands  of  the  enemy  form  a  wide 
departure  from  those  conditions 
on  which  the  alleged  repeal  of  the 
French  decrees  was  accepted  by 
America,  and  upon  which  alone, 
erroneously  assuming  that  repeal 
to  be  complete,  America  has 
claimed  a  revocation  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  orders  in  council. 

His  royal  highness,  upon  a  re¬ 
view  of  all  these  circumstances 
feels  persuaded,  that  so  soon  as 
this  formal  declaration,  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  of  its  un¬ 
abated  adherence  to  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  shall  be  made 
known  in  America,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
tuated  not  less  by  a  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  Great  Britain,  than  by  what 
is  due  to  its  own  dignity,  will  be 
disposed  to  recall  those  measures 
of  hostile  exclusion,  which,  under 
a  misconception  of  the  real  views 
and  conduct  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  America  has  exclusi  vely 
applied  to  the  commerce  and  ships 
of  war  of  Great  Britain. 

To  accelerate  a  result  so  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  true  interests  of 
both  countries,  and  so  conducive 
to  the  re-establishment  of  perfect 
friendship  between  them ;  and  to 
give  a  decisive  proof  of  his  royal 
highness’s  disposition  to  per¬ 
form  the  engagements  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government,  by  revoking 
the  orders  in  council,  whenever  the 
French  decrees  shall  be  actually 
and  unconditionally  repealed  ;  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
has  been  this  day  pleased,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 


of  his  majesty’s  privy  council,  to 
order  and  declare ; 

“  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  shall, 
by  some  authentic  act  of  the 
French  government,  publicly  pro¬ 
mulgated,  be  expressly  and  un¬ 
conditionally  repealed,  then,  and 
from  thenceforth,  the  order  in 
council  of  the  7  th  day  of  January, 
1807,  and  the  order  in  council  of 
the  26th  day  of  April,  1809,  shall, 
without  any  further  order,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  are  declared 
from  thenceforth,  to  be  wholly 
and  absolutely  revoked ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  full  benefit  of  this 
order  shall  be  extended  to  any 
ship  or  vessel  captured  subsequent 
to  such  authentic  act  of  repeal  of 
the  French  decrees,  although  an¬ 
tecedent  to  such  repeal,  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall  have  commenced, 
and  shall  be  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  voyage,  which,  under  the  said 
orders  in  council,  or  one  of  them, 
would  have  subjected  her  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  condemnation  ;  and  the 
claimant  of  any  ship  or  cargo 
which  shall  be  captured  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  such  authentic 
act  of  repeal  by  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  shall,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  order  or  declaration  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty’s  government 
on  this  subject,  be  at  liberty  to 
give  in  evidence  in  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  or  any  court  of  vice- 
admiralty,  before  which  such  ship 
or  vessel,  or  its  cargo,  shall  be 
brought  for  adjudication^  that  such 
repeal  by  the  French  government 
had  been  by  such  authentic  act 
promulgated  prior  to  such  cap¬ 
ture ;  and  upon  proof  thereof,  the 
voyage  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  have  been  as  lawful  as  if  the 
said  orders  in  council  had  never 
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been  made ;  saving  nevertheless  to 
the  captors  such  protection  and 
indemnity  as  they  may  be  equi¬ 
tably  entitled  to,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  said  court,  by  reason  of 
their  ignorance  or  uncertainty  as 
to  the  repeal  of  the  French  de¬ 
crees,  or  of  the  recognition  of  such 
repeal  by  his  majesty’s  government, 
at  the  time  of  such  capture. 

His  royal  highness,  however, 
deems  it  proper  to  declare,  that, 
should  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  thus  anticipated  and  pro¬ 
vided  for,  afterwards  prove  to  have 
been  illusory  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy ;  and  should  the  restrictions 
thereof  be  still  practically  enforced, 
or  revived  by  the  enemy,  Great 
Britain  will  be  obliged,  however 
reluctantly,  after  reasonable  notice 
to  neutral  powers,  to  have  recourse 
to  such  measures  of  retaliation  as 
may  then  appear  to  be  just  and  ne¬ 
cessary.” 

Westminster,  April  21,  1812. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  8th  of  May 
gives  a  translation  of  the  de¬ 
claration  published  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government ,  on  the  2 1st  of 
April,  to  which,  at  certain  pas¬ 
sages,  it  subjoins  the  following 
notes  — 

“  From  the  time  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  injustice  and  violence  of 
the  French  government  made  it 
impossible  for  his  majesty  any 
longer  to  restrain  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  war  within  their 
ordinary  limit,  &c.” 

Note  1.— To  what  purpose  is  it 
to  talk  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  war  being  restrained  within 
their  ordinary  limits  ?  Has  war, 
then,  any  rights  over  neutrals  ? — 
has  maritime  war  different  rights 
from  war  by  land  ? 


But  may  not  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  be  limited,  without 
producing  consequences  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  ?  What 
right  does  that  crown  give  him 
over  neutrals  ?  If  the  Scheldt, 
Holland,  the  Hanse  towns,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  have  been 
united  to  France,  the  British  crown 
has  certainly  a  right  to  treat  as 
enemies  those  countries  and  their 
coasts,  because  they  have  become 
enemies  ;  but  what  right  can  it 
claim  to  act  with  hostility  against 
the  commerce,  vessels,  property, 
and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States?  Because  France  has  con¬ 
quered  Belgium,  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  war  cannot  be  re¬ 
strained  within  its  ordinary  limits 
with  respect  to  America  !  What 
singular  logic ! 

Note  2. — “  Those  measures 
which  the  conduct  of  the  enemy 
rendered  unavoidable,  his  majesty 
has  at  all  times  professed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  revoke,  as  soon  as  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  enemy,  which  gave 
occasion  to  them,  shall  be  form¬ 
ally  and  unconditionally  repealed, 
and  the  commerce  of  neutral  na¬ 
tions  restored  to  its  accustomed 
course.” 

The  notes  of  Mr.  Foster  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
sufficiently  explain  what  England 
means  by  the  commerce  of  neu¬ 
tral  nations  being  restored  to  its 
accustomed  course.  To  restore 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations 
to  its  accustomed  course,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  destroy  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  sugar  from  beet-root ; 
to  root  up  the  woad  which  is  to 
furnish  the  continent  with  indige¬ 
nous  indigo  ;  to  prohibit  the  cul- 
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ture  of  cotton,  and  those  numerous 
manufactures  which  will  replace 
the  produce  of  English  industry, 
and  which  have  made  such  a  ra¬ 
pid  progress  in  France,  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  Saxony,  and  in  Italy. 
England  must  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
tect  by  her  tariffs  the  produce  of 
her  cultivation  and  industry  ;  and 
while  she  lays  a  duty  of  200  per 
cent,  on  the  wines  of  France,  and 
50  per  cent,  on  the  linens ;  while 
she  prohibits  silks  and  linens, 
France  must  receive  the  spun 
cotton,  hardware,  hosiery,  printed 
linens,  cloths,  and  casimeres  of 
England,  and  hot  lay  a  greater 
duty  than  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent.  Then  will  commerce  be  re¬ 
stored  to  its  accustomed  owner. 
There  is  what  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  meant,  as  has  been  perfectly 
explained  by  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Foster,  to  which  the  American 
minister  has  replied  with  as  much 
firmness  as  talent. 

When  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  hitherto  victorious,  shall 
have  been  refuted,  we  shall  see 
what  is  required  to  give  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  the  sound  doctrine 
of  the  American  minister.  In 
demanding  that  the  commerce 
of  neutrals  shall  be  restored  to 
its  accustomed  course,  England 
means  that  she  will  make  use  of 
neutrals  to  influence,  by  their 
means,  the  municipal  tariff  of  her 
enemy, — that  the  neutrals  shall 
oblige  France  to  receive  English 
merchandize,  and  lend  their  sup¬ 
port  to  England,  to  enable  her  to 
add  the  universal  sovereignty  of 
the  land  to  that  of  the  sea.  The 
answers  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  this 
singular  claim  have  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  strength  and  truth  that 
we  can  add  nothing  to  them. 


The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  is,  that  the 
flag  covers  the  goods.  It  results 
from  this  principle,  that  English 
merchandize  under  the  American 
flag,  is  American  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  English  merchandize, 
become  American  under  the  Ame¬ 
rican  flag,  acquires  other  rights 
than  American  merchandize  itself. 
Now  American  merchandize  is 
subject  to  the  legislation  of  the 
customs  in  France,  in  the  same 
manner  as  French  merchandize  is 
subject  to  the  legislation  of  the 
customs  in  America.  To  pretend 
that  English  merchandize,  because 
it  is  under  an  American  flag, 
ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  French  customs,  is 
to  advance  an  untenable  claim. 
We  are  entitled  to  treat  English 
merchandize,  become  American, 
as  French  merchandize  is  treated 
in  London.  These  merchandizes 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries ;  but  as  long  as  they 
are  on  the  seas,  they  participate 
in  the  independence  of  the  flag 
that  carries  them,  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  subjected  to  the  legislation 
of  any  authority  whatever.  Eng¬ 
land  has  a  right  not  to  receive 
French  merchandize  which  the 
American  flag  renders  American ; 
but  she  has  not  a  right  to  prevent 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  te 
traverse  the  sea  with  such  or  such 
merchandize,  because  the  neutral 
flag  covers  the  merchandize,  and 
war  cannot  give  any  right  what¬ 
ever  to  a  power  over  neutrals. 

“  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
war,  his  majesty,  availing  himself 
of  the  then  situation  of  Europe, 
&c.” 

Note  3. — All  the  words  of  this 
paragraph  excite  indignation. 
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Was  it  In  Great  Britain,  in  her 
possessions,  in  her  rivers,  that 
neutrals  were  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  St.  James’s  ?  No,  it 
was  upon  the  ocean.  The  ocean, 
then,  belongs  to  the  British  crown, 
since  she  has  subjected  it  to  her 
laws,  because  the  vessels  which 
traverse  it  must  obey  her  decrees 
of  council.  Where  is  the  act, 
where  is  the  authority,  which  has 
conceded  the  ocean  to  England  ? 
We  have  heard  of  such  pretensions 
being  laid  to  inclosed  seas,  such 
as  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic ; 
but  till  the  present  day,  we  never 
heard  that  the  ocean,  like  the 
Thames,  belonged  to  England, 
and  that  the  ships  of  the  whole 
world  were  subject  to  her  regu¬ 
lations,  to  her  restrictions,  as  if 
they  carried  the  English  flag. 
Any  power  that  has  not  lost,  re¬ 
nounced  all  sense  of  her  own 
destiny,  will  not  submit  to  this 
pretension.  It  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  better  to  declare  the 
king  of  England  universal  sove¬ 
reign. 

“  The  orders  of  council  of  the 
month  of  April,  1 809,  &e.” 

Note  4.-— It  is  very  just  that 
all  the  countries  incorporated  with 
France,  or  of  which  she  is  in  pos¬ 
session  by  the  presence  of  her 
armies,  should  be  treated  as  ene¬ 
mies  by  England.  These  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  be  neutral  towards 
her.  But  what  has  this  incon- 
testible  right  to  do  with  the  Otto¬ 
mans, — the  Americans  ?  Is  Tur¬ 
key, — is  America,  an  integral 
part  of  France  ?  Are  they  occu¬ 
pied  by  her  troops  l  One  cannot 
conceive  what  motive  has  led  to  a 
declaration,  every  line  of  which 
demonstrates  the  monstrous  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  pretensions  of  Eng¬ 
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land,  and  the  injustice  of  her 
cause. 

“  The  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  nevertheless  remained  dissa¬ 
tisfied,  &c.” 

Note  5. — The  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  have  been  solemnly  re¬ 
voked  in  respect  to  America, 
without  clauses  or  restrictions, 
which  is  proved,  1st,  by  the  letter 
of  the  grand  judge,  dated  No¬ 
vember  2,1810;  2d,  by  the  letter 
from  the  minister  of  finance  of 
the  same  day  ;  3d,  by  the  decree 
of  the  28th  of  April,  1811.  The 
effects  followed  the  revocation, 
and  the  ships  seized  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  were  released.  The  mo¬ 
tives  for  this  revocation  and  its 
execution  are  known  throughout 
all  Europe.  The  notes  printed 
by  Mr.  Pinkeney  and  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe,  have  repelled  with  equal  force 
and  logic  the  unjust  system  of 
England.  The  legislature  of  the 
United  States  has  interdicted 
English  commerce,  the  coasts 
have  been  armed,  and  the  coun¬ 
trymen  of  Washington,  animat¬ 
ed  with  his  spirit,  are  indignant 
at  the  yoke  of  lead  that  England 
wishes  to  throw  over  them,  and 
have  shewn  themselves  ready,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  support  their 
rights.  From  this  moment  they 
were  no  longer  in  a  situation 
which  allowed  the  Berlin  and  Mi¬ 
lan  decrees  to  be  applicable. 

“  But  the  enemy  has  at  length 
laid  aside  all  dissimulation.” 

Note  6. — That  is  false  :  there 
is.  not  ,a  single  example  to  prove 
that  these  decrees  continued  to  be 
in  vigour,  unless  that  crowd  of 
vessels,  which,  leaving  London, 
laden  on  English  account,  and 
furnished  with  false  papers,  ap- 
*  U 
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peared  in  the  Baltic  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  are  to 
be  considered  as  Americans. 
These  ships  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  America,  who  disowns 
all  vessels  sailing  under  an  En¬ 
glish  convoy,  taking  orders  from 
an  English  commandant.  The 
flag  of  a  convoy  is  naturally  that 
of  the  commander  who  conducts 
and  convoys  it. 

“  By*4hese  and  other  demands, 
&c.” 

Note  7.— What,  then,  are  those 
natural  and  incontestible  rights 
which  maritime  war  affords  over 
neutrals  ?  Are  not  neutrals  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  right  of  war?  Is 
not  then  the  ocean  their  common 
property  ?  No,  the  ocean  belongs 
to  the  English ;  it  is  equally 
English  as  the  Thames.  Such 
are  the  rights  which  the  cabinet 
of  London  calls  natural ,  incon¬ 
testible.  Such  is  the  principle 
upon  which  the  declaration  of  the 
English  government  stands. 

Note  8. — This  antethesis  is  not 
exact :  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  and  of  all  the 
treaties  which  constituted  the  pub¬ 
lic  right  of  Europe  to  1806,  the 
ships  of  all  neutral  nations  could 
securely  cross  the  ocean  with  all 
the  produce  and  manufactures 
which  were  not  contraband.  If 
the  produce  of  the  soil  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  England  is  excluded 
from  countries  occupied  byFrance, 
in  a  similar  manner  the  produce 
of  the  soil  and  manufactures  of 
France  is  excluded  from  those 
countries  to  which  the  power  and 
arms  of  England  extend  ;  French 
goods  are  prohibited  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies,  and  English  goods 
are  prohibited  in  France.  This 


has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mari- 
time  rights.  The  right  of  neu- 
trals  is  not  the  right  to  contravene 
the  custom-house  laws  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  they  trad£.  If 
neutrals  carry  silks  to  England, 
they  are  not  received ;  if  stuffs 
or  English  cotton  is  brought  to 
France,  it  is  not  received  ;  when 
they  are  upon  the  French  or  Eng¬ 
lish  territory  they  are  subject  to 
the  custom  laws  ;  they  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  right  of  the  territory 
and  laws  of  the  sovereignty ;  but 
when  upon  the  ocean,  they  are,  if 
one  may  be  so  allowed  to  express 
himself,  upon  a  territory  which 
belongs  to  all,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  which  belongs  to  no  one.  But 
England  dictates  and  executes  her 
laws  upon  the  ocean.  She  de¬ 
clares,  therefore,  that  the  ocean 
belongs  to  her.  Are  not  crimes 
committed  upon  the  ocean  judged 
in  Westminster,  as  if  theyfhad 
been  committed  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  ?  Let  us  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  English  system  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  promulgation  of 
this  new  law,  which  would  be 
neither  worse  conceived  nor  more 
unjust  than  the  orders  in  council. 

“  Such  are  the  demands  to  which 
the  English  government,  &c.” 

Notes  9  and  10. — We  ask  our¬ 
selves  whom  England,  in  using 
such  reasoning,  wishes  to  con¬ 
vince?  Is  it  cabinets? — but  they 
know  all  the  treaties  which  relate 
to  the  sovereignty  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  nations.  Is  it  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  ? — but  they  cannot  succeed 
in  making  enlightened  men,  who 
have  replied  to  the  English  minis¬ 
ters  with  a  superiority  of  talent 
equal  to  the  soundness  of  their 
cause,  adopt  such  false  princi¬ 
ples. 
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We  must  repeat  even  to  satiety 
the  same  answers,  because  the 
same  reasoning  is  incessantly  re¬ 
peated.  France  excludes  from 
her  territory  every  thing  English, 
for  the  same  reason  that  England 
excludes  from  her  territory  every 
thing  French.  But  the  ocean  is 
not  the  English  territory.  Eng¬ 
land  has  the  incontestible  right  of 
not  considering  as  neutral,  coun¬ 
tries  subject  to  the  power  and  laws 
of  France ;  as  France  has  a  right 
not  to  consider  as  neutral,  coun¬ 
tries  subject  to  the  power  and 
laws  of  England.  But  what  have 
these  ancient ,  natural ,  incontesti¬ 
ble  principles  to  do  in  common 
with  the  rights  of  flags  truly  neu¬ 
tral  which  navigate  the  ocean  ? 
How  can  they  be  applied  to  the 
Ottomans,  the  Americans,  whose 
territories  are  not  occupied  by 
France,  and  who  are  not  subject 
to  her  laws  ?  England  in  her 
moderation  opposes  but  a  single 
principle  to  these  principles ;  that 
is,  she  regards  herself  as  pro¬ 
prietor,  mistress,  and  sovereign 
of  the  ocean. 

“  The  pretext  for  these  extra¬ 
vagant  demands,  &c.” 

Note  11. —-The  articles  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  to  which  almost 
all  the  maritime  powers,  viz. 
France,  England,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Prussia,  Holland,  &c.  agreed,  were 
from  that  period  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  rights  of  nations,  for 
European  nations.  They  were 
founded  upon  the  same  principles 
as  the  principal  anterior  treaties ; 
particularly  the  treaty  of  1650, 
between  Spain  and  Holland ;  the 
treaty  of  1654,  between  England 
and  Portugal;  that  Of  1655,  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England ;  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  concluded 


in  1657,  between  France  and 
Spain;  the  treaty  of  1667,  between 
Spain  and  England ;  the  treaty  of 
1668,  between  England  and  Hol¬ 
land;  that  of  1674,  between  Spain 
and  Holland ;  that  of  1677,  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  really  became 
the  code  by  which  the  laws  of  all 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
were  confirmed.  It  served  as  the 
basis  of  all  posterior  treaties  :  to 
that  of  1713,  between  France  and 
Denmark ;  of  1 7 1 4,  between  Spain 
and  Holland;  of  1725,  between 
Spain  and  the  German  empire ; 
of  1734,  between  England  and 
Russia;  of  1739,  between  France 
and  Denmark  ;  of  1740,  between 
England  and  Sweden;  of  1742, 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  Denmark  and  Spain ;  of  1748, 
between  Denmark  and  Naples  ; 
of  1752,  between  Naples  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  of  1756,  between  Naples 
and  Geneva;  of  1766,  between 
England  and  Sweden;  of  1773, 
between  France  and  the  United 
States;  of  1780,  for  an  armed 
neutrality  between  Russia,  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  and  Holland  ;  of 
1783,  between  England  and  Swe¬ 
den  ;  and  the  same  year  between 
England  and  France,  between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
between  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  ;  of  1784,  between  Austria 
and  Russia;  of  1785,  between 
France  and  Holland,  between 
England  and  Prussia;  of  1786, 
between  France  and  England  ;  of 
1800,  between  France  and  the 
United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  founded 
on  anterior  treaties,  consecrated 
by  all  subsequent  treaties,  pre¬ 
senting  in  a  solemn  manner  the 
principle  constantly  adopted  by 
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all  the  states  of  Europe,  is  justly 
considered  as  the  common  law  of 
nations. 

“  To  accelerate  a  result  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  both  countries, 
&c.” 

We  leave  to  the  Americans  to 
appreciate  this  paragraph.  The 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  have 
been  revoked  with  respect  to  them, 
really  and  without  restriction,  by 
the  decree  of  the  28th  of  April, 
1811,  because  the  United  States 
are  in  declared  hostility  to  the 
British  orders  in  council  of  1806, 
1807,  and  1809. 

These  orders,  which  have  been 
produced  in  the  delirium  of  am¬ 
bition,  must  have  for  their  conse¬ 
quence  the  ruin  of  England  :  their 
revocation  will  be  especially  use¬ 
ful.  We  have,  then,  no  reason  to 
be  solicitous  for  it ;  but  we  have 
much  reason  to  thank  sincerely 
those  who  issued  them.  They 
thought  to  levy  a  profit  of  five  or 
six  hundred  millions  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  all  Europe  ;  and  they 
have  lost  their  commerce,  and 
destroyed  their  industry,  while 
the  industry  of  the  continent  has 
made  the  most  rapid  progress. 
The  effects  of  the  British  orders 
in  council  have  been  to  excite  an 
emulation  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  foreseen.  France,  the 
grand  duchy  of  Berg,  Saxony,  and 
Austria,  have  manufactured  all 
that  the  English  manufactured, 
and  have  brought  their  products 
to  a  perfection  which  equals,  and 
sometimes  even  surpasses,  that  of 
England.  But  it  is  not  only  to 
the  industry  of  the  continent  that 
the  British  orders  in  council  have 
been  profitable :  several  of  the 
commodities  unknown  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  of  which 


Europe  stands  in  need,  and  which 
were  thought  to  be  the  exclusive 
produce  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
have  been  discovered  in  indige¬ 
nous  substances.  Indigo  from 
woad  supplies  the  place,  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  of  American  indigo. 
Beet-root  will  be  to  the  north  what 
the  sugar-cane  was  to  the  south. 
Europeans  will  no  longer  have  to 
go  and  vegetate  under  burning 
climates,  or  expose  themselves  to 
die  of  the  yellow-fever.  The  con¬ 
tinent,  endowed  with  new  riches, 
has  freed  itself  from  the  tribute 
which  it  paid  to  English  com¬ 
merce.  The  impulse  has  been 
given  by  the  British  orders  in 
council,  and  the  progress  has  been 
rapid.  If  it  is  not  stopped,  Eu¬ 
rope  will  soon  have  no  longer  need 
for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  England ;  and  what  will  then 
become  of  that  scaffoldage  of 
English  finances  ?  What  shall 
supply  funds  for  the  annual  loans 
of  500  millions,  without  which 
the  public  service  cannot  go  on  ? 
What  will  become  of  that  system 
which  discredit  has  already  almost 
extinguished,  and  that  immense 
public  debt  which  absorbs  more 
than  half  of  the  regular  revenue 
of  England  in  the  times  of  peace 
and  prosperity  ? 

“  But  if  at  any  time  hereafter, 
&c.” 

Note  13. — The  author  of  the 
declaration  purposely  forgets  the 
proclamation  of  blockade  upon 
paper,  notified  16th  May,  180p, 
by  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
afterwards  renewed  every  three 
months.  It  was  in  reprisals  for 
this  declaration,  which  blockaded 
whole  coasts,  that  on  the  21st  of 
November  following  was  issued 
the  Berlin  decree,  which  declared 
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the  British  isles  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  If  England  revokes 
her  declaration  of  the  16th  of 
May,  the  decree  issued  at  Berlin 
on  the  21st  of  November,  1806, 
which  was  but  an  act  of  reprisal, 
will  be  revoked  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  revoke  their  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  11th  of  November,  1807, 
the  decree  issued  at  Milan  the 
1 7  th  of  December  following,  which 
was  but  an  act  of  reprisal  for  the 
orders  of  council,  will  be  revoked 
of  course. 

The  new  declaration  of  the 
English  government  is  supported 
by  false  assertions  and  false  rea¬ 
sonings  ;  it  is  contrary  to  sense ; 
it  is  all  pretence  to  endeavour  to 
arise  doubts  relative  to  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  in  respect  to  America  ;  it 
has  been  solemnly  pronounced. 
France  has  not  wraited  till  the 
British  orders  in  council  were  re¬ 
voked,  to  revoke  her  decrees ; 
because  America,  by  attacking 
with  prohibition  English  com¬ 
merce,  has  supported  with  firm¬ 
ness  rights  equally  important  to 
her  as  her  political  constitution 
and  independence.  In  short,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  United 
States  to  declare  themselves  sub¬ 
jects  of  Great  Britain,  renounce 
their  existence  as  a  nation,  which 
has  cost  them  so  much  blood,  and 
so  many  heroic  actions,  and  be¬ 
come  dependant  upon  England, 
like  Jamaica,  as  then  the  interests 
of  its  inhabitants  would  have  the 
guarantee  of  civil  laws  rather  than 
the  acknowledging  of  orders  in 
council,  which  are  a  true  uniting 
of  the  empire  of  the  ocean  to  the 
crown  of  England.  When  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
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revoked  in  respect  to  America, 
did  England  revoke  her  orders  of 
council  of  1807  and  1809  ?  Had 
she  even  revoked  them,  she  would 
have  done  nothing,  unless  she  had 
at  the  same  time  revoked  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  blockade  upon 
paper  of  the  16th  of  May,  1806  ; 
for  if  England  can  declare  a  whole 
coast  in  a  state  of  blockade,  she 
may  place  in  a  state  of  blockade 
entire  Europe,  and  drive  all  neu¬ 
tral  ships  into  their  ports  ;  with¬ 
out  the  revocation  of  the  blockade 
of  1806,  that  of  the  orders  in 
council  of  1807  and  1809  would 
be  illusory.  This  proposition  has 
been  demonstrated  to  a  certainty, 
in  the  notes,  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ministers,  skilful  in  defending 
neutral  rights,  have  carried  their 
force  of  reasoning  to  that  eleva¬ 
tion  of  character  which  denotes  a 
good  cause. 

What  France  has  done  for  Ame¬ 
rica,  although  the  acts  of  1806, 
1807,  and  1809,  have  not  been 
revoked,  she  is  willing  to  do 
for  any  other  neutral  powers. 
Let  England  revoke  her  new 
legislation  of  blockade,  and  her 
orders  in  council,  and  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  will  be  an¬ 
nulled,  and  all  neutrals  treated  in 
France  as  they  were  previous  to 
the  present  war. 

French  Decree. 

Palace  of  St.  Cloud ,  April 
'  28,  1810. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  protector  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
mediator  of  the  Swiss  con¬ 
federation, 

On  the  report  of  our  minister 
for  foreign  affairs, 

In  consequence  of  the  act  of 
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the  2d  of  March,  1811,  by  which 
the  congress  of  the  United  States 
have  enacted  exemptions  from  the 
provisions  of  the  non-intercourse 
act,  which  prohibit  the  entrance 
into  the  American  ports  to  the 
ships  and  goods  of  Great  Britain, 
of  its  colonies,  and  dependencies ; 

Considering  that  the  said  law 
is  an  act  of  resistance  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  pretensions  consecrated  by 
the  British  orders  in  council,  and 
a  formal  refusal  to  adhere  to  a 
system  derogatory  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  neutral  powers,  and 
of  their  flag ; 

We  have  decreed,  and  decree 
as  follows : — 

The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Mi¬ 
lan  are  definitively,  and  from  the 
date  of  the  1st  of  November  last, 
considered  as  never  having  taken 
place  (non  avenues )  with  regard  to 
American  vessels. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

By  order  of  the  emperor, 

The  minister  and  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs, 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)  The  Count  Daru. 
The  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
(Signed)  The  Duke  De  Bassano. 


Revocation  of  the  orders  in  council . 

At  the  court  at  Carlton-house,  the 
23 d  of  June,  1812  ;  present  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
in  council. 

Whereas  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  was  pleased  to  de¬ 
clare,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  his  majesty,  on  the  21st 
day  of  April,  1812,  “  that  if  at 
any  time  hereafter,  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  shall,  by  some  au¬ 
thentic  act  of  the  French  govern¬ 


ment,  publicly  promulgated,  be 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  re¬ 
pealed,  then  and  from  thenceforth 
the  order  in  council  of  the  7th  of 
January,  1807,  and  the  order  in 
council  of  the  26th  of  April,  1809, 
shall,  without  any  further  order 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  de¬ 
clared  from  thenceforth  to  be* 
wholly  and  absolutely  revoked.” 

And  whereas  the  charge  des  af¬ 
faires  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  resident  at  this  court,  did,  on 
the  20th  day  of  May  last,  trans¬ 
mit  to  lord  viscount  Castlereagh, 
one  of  his  majesty’s  principal  se¬ 
cretaries  of  state,  a  copy  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  instrument,  then  for  the  first 
time  communicated  to  this  court, 
purporting  to  be  a  decree  passed 
by  the  government  of  France,  on 
the  28th  day  of  April,  1811,  by 
which  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan  are  declared  to  be  defini¬ 
tively  no  longer  in  force,  in  regard 
to  American  vessels. 

And  whereas  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  although  he 
cannot  consider  the  tenor  of  the 
said  instrument  as  satisfying  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  said  or¬ 
der  of  the  21st  of  April  last,  upon 
which  the  said  orders  were  to 
cease  and  determine  ;  is  neverthe¬ 
less  disposed  on  his  part  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  tend  to  re¬ 
establish  the  intercourse  between 
neutral  and  belligerent  nations, 
upon  its  accustomed  principles  ; 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re¬ 
gent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  his  majesty,  is  therefore 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  majesty’s  privy  council,  to  or¬ 
der  and  declare,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered  and  declared,  that  the  or¬ 
der  in  council  bearing  date  the 
7th  day  of  January,  1807,  and  the 
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order  in  council  bearing  date  the 
26th  day  of  April,  1809,  be  re¬ 
voked,  so  far  as  may  regard  Ame¬ 
rican  vessels,  and  their  cargoes, 
being  American  property,  from 
the  1st  day  of  August  next. 

But  whereas  by  certain  acts  of 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  all  British  arm¬ 
ed  vessels  are  excluded  from  the 
harbours  and  waters  of  the  said 
United  States,  the  armed  ves¬ 
sels  of  France  being  permitted  to 
enter  therein  ;  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  said  United  States 
is  interdicted,  the  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  between  France  and  the 
said  United  States  having  been 
restored  ;  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  is  pleased  hereby 
further  to  declare,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  that 
if  the  government  of  the  said 
United  States  shall  not,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  after  this  order  shall  have 
been  duly  notified  by  his  majesty’s 
minister  in  America  to  the  said 
government,  revoke,  or  cause  to 
be  revoked,  the  said  acts,  this  pre¬ 
sent  order  shall  in  that  case,  after 
due  notice  signified  by  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  minister  in  America  to  the 
said  government,  be  thenceforth 
null  and  of  no  effect. 

It  is  further  ordered  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  all  American  vessels, 
and  their  cargoes,  being  American 
property,  that  shall  have  been  cap¬ 
tured  subsequently  to  the  20th  day 
of  May  last,  for  a  breach  of  the 
aforesaid  orders  in  council  alone, 
and  which  shall  not  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  condemned  before  the  date 
of  this  order ;  and  that  all  ships 
and  cargoes  as  aforesaid,  that  shall 
henceforth  be  captured  under  the 
said  orders,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of 


August  next,  shall  not  be  proceed¬ 
ed  against  to  condemnation  till 
further  orders,  but  shall,  in  the 
event  of  this  order  not  becoming 
null  and  of  no  effect,  in  the  case 
aforesaid,  be  forthwith  liberated 
and  restored,  subject  to  such  rea¬ 
sonable  expenses  on  the  part  of 
the  captors,  as  shall  have  been 
justly  incurred. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this 
order  contained,  respecting  the 
revocation  of  the  orders  herein- 
mentioned,  shall  be  taken  to  revive 
wholly  or  in  part  the  orders  in 
council  of  the  11th  of  November, 
1807,  or  any  other  order  not  here¬ 
in  mentioned,  or  to  deprive  par¬ 
ties  of  any  legal  remedy  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled  under  the 
order  in  council  of  the  21st  of 
April,  1812. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  is  hereby  pleased  further 
to  declare,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  that  nothing 
in  this  present  order  contained, 
shallbe  understood  to  preclude  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
if  circumstances  shall  so  require, 
from  restoring,  after  reasonable 
notice,  the  orders  of  the  7th  of 
January,  1807,  and  26th  of  April, 
1809,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  their 
full  effect,  or  from  taking  such 
other  measures  of  retaliation 
against  the  enemy,  as  may  appear 
to  his  royal  highness  to  be  just 
and  necessary. 

And  the  right  honourable  the 
lords  commissioners  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  treasury,  his  majesty’s  princi¬ 
pal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty,  and  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  here- 
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in,  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain. 

James  Buleer. 
No.  1. 

Copy  of  a  note  addressed  by  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations  to 
Count  Romanzorv,  chancellor  of 
Russia. 

Paris ,  April  25,  1812. 
Count, — His  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  had  acknowledged 
at  Tilsit  the  principle,  that  the 
present  generation  should  not 
have  looked  to  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness,  hut  on  the  ground  that 
the  nations  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  might  give  them¬ 
selves  up  freely  to  the  exercise  of 
their  industry ;  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  flag  should  be 
inviolable  ;  that  the  independence 
of  their  flag  was  a  right  belonging 
to  each  of  them,  and  its  protection 
a  reciprocal  duty  of  the  one  to¬ 
wards  the  other ;  that  they  were 
not  less  bound  to  protect  the  in¬ 
violability  of  their  flag  than  that 
of  their  territory  ;  that  if  a  power 
cannot,  without  ceasing  to  be  neu¬ 
tral,  allow  its  territory  to  be  taken 
away  by  one  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  so  neither  can  it  remain 
neutral,  in  permitting  to  be  taken 
away  from  under  the  protection 
of  its  flag,  by  one  of  the  bellige¬ 
rent  powers,  the  property  which 
the  other  has  placed  there  ;  that 
all  powers  consequently  have  the 
right  of  exacting,  that  nations, 
pretending  to  neutrality,  should 
cause  their  flag  to  be  respected  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  enforce 
respect  to  their  territory  ;  that  so 
long  as  England,  persisting  in  its 
system  of  war,  should  disavow 
the  independence  of  any  flag  upon 
the  seas,  no  power,  which  is  pos¬ 


sessed  of  coast,  can  be  neuter 
with  respect  to  England. 

With  that  penetration  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  sentiment  by  which  he 
is  distinguished,  the  emperor 
Alexander  also  perceived  that 
there  could  not  be  any  prosperity 
for  the  continental  states,  but  in 
the  establishment  of  their  rights 
by  a  maritime  peace.  This  great 
interest  was  predominant  in  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  every  thing 
else  was  the  immediate  result 
of  it. 

The  emperor  Alexander  offered 
his  mediation  to  the  English  go¬ 
vernment,  and  engaged,  if  this 
government  would  not  consent  to 
Conclude  peace  upon  the  principle 
of  acknowledging  that  the  flags 
of  all  powers  should  enjoy  an 
equal  and  perfect  independence 
upon  the  seas,  to  make  common 
cause  with  France ;  to  summon, 
in  concert  with  her,  the  three 
courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
and  Lisbon,  to  close  their  ports 
against  the  English,  to  declare  war 
against  England,  and  to  insist  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  same  measure 
by  the  various  powers. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  accept¬ 
ed  of  the  mediation  of  Russia,  but 
the  answer  of  England  was  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  till 
then  unexampled  in  history.  She, 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  with¬ 
out  any  preliminary  declaration 
of  war,  attacked  Denmark,  sur¬ 
prised  her  capital,  burned  her 
arsenals,  and  took  possession  of 
her  fleet,  which  was  dismantled, 
and  lying  secure  in  her  ports. 
Russia,  in  conformity  to  the  sti¬ 
pulations  and  principles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  declared  war 
against  England ;  proclaimed  anew 
the  principles  of  the  armed  neu- 
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Irality ;  and  engaged  never  to 
swerve  from  this  system.  Here 
the  British  cabinet  threw  off  the 
mask,  by  issuing,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1807,  those  orders  in 
council,  by  virtue  of  which  Eng¬ 
land  levied  a  toll  of  from  four 
to  five  millions  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  she  compelled  the  flag 
of  every  power  to  submit  to  the 
regulations  which  were  the  result 
of  her  principles  of  legislation. 
Thus,  on  the  one  side,  she  made 
war  upon  all  Europe  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  she  secured  to  herself  the 
means  of  perpetuating  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  that  war,  by  founding  her 
financial  system  upon  the  tributes 
which  she  arrogated  to  herself — 
a  right  of  imposing  upon  all 
people. 

Already  in  1806,  and  while 
France  was  at  war  with  Prussia 
and  Russia,  she  had  proclaimed 
a  blockade  which  had  placed  under 
an  interdict  the  entire  coast  of  an 
empire.  When  his  majesty  en¬ 
tered  Berlin,  he  answered  this 
monstrous  presumption  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  blockade  against  the  Bri- 
.  tish  isles.  But  to  meet  the  orders 
in  council  of  180  7,  more  direct  and 
specific  measures  were  necessary, 
and  his  majesty,  by  the  decree  of 
Milan,  of  the  17th  of  December 
of  the  same  year,  declared  all 
those  flags  denationalized,  which 
should  permit  their  neutrality  to 
be  violated  by  submitting  to  those 
orders. 

The  attempt  on  Copenhagen 
had  been  sudden  and  public, 
England  had  prepared  in  Spain 
new  attempts,  hatched  with  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  dark. 

Not  having  been  able  to  shake 
the  determination  of  Charles  IV., 
she  formed  a  party  against  that 


prince,  who  would  not  sacrifice  to 
her  the  interests  of  his  kingdom. 
She  used  the  name  of  the  prince 
of  the  Asturias,  and  the  father 
was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the 
name  of  the  son.  The  enemies 
of  France,  and  the  partisans  of 
England,  took  possession  of  the 
sovereign  authority. 

His  majesty,  called  upon  by 
Charles  IV.,  sent  troops  into 
Spain,  and  war  was  commenced 
in  the  Peninsula. 

By  one  of  the  stipulations  of 
Tilsit,  Russia  was  to  evacuate  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia.  This  eva¬ 
cuation  was  deferred — new  revo¬ 
lutions,  which  had  taken  place  at 
Constantinople,  had  several  times 
bathed  in  blood  the  walls  of  the 
seraglio. 

Thus  scarcely  a  year  had  elaps¬ 
ed  from  the  peace  of  Tilsit — the 
affairs  of  Copenhagen,  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  orders  in 
council,  published  in  1807,  in 
England,  had  placed  Europe  in  so 
unlooked  for  a  situation,  that  the 
two  sovereigns  thought  proper  to 
come  to  an  understanding,  and  the 
interview  of  Erfurth  took  place. 

With  the  same  designs,  and  in¬ 
spired  by  the  same  spirit  which 
had  directed  their  proceedings  at 
Tilsit,  they  agreed  as  to  what 
exacted  from  them  such  consider¬ 
able  changes.  The  emperor  con¬ 
sented  to  withdrawhis  troops  from 
Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
sented  that  Russia  should  not 
only  not  evacuate  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  but  that  she  should 
unite  these  provinces  to  her  em¬ 
pire.  > 

The  twTo  sovereigns,  inspired 
with  one  and  the  same  desire  of 
re-establishing  a  maritime  peace, 
and  then  as  much  disposed  as  at 
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Tilsit  to  defend  those  principles 
for  the  defence  of  which  they  had 
entered  into  an  alliance,  resolved 
to  make  a  solemn  application  to 
England.  You,  count,  came,  in 
consequence,  to  Paris,  and  a  cor¬ 
respondence  ensued  between  you 
and  the  British  government.  But 
the  cabinet  of  London,  which  had 
perceived  that  war  was  about  to 
be  rekindled  on  the  continent, 
rejected  all  overtures  towards 
negociation.  Sweden  had  refused 
to  shut  her  ports  against  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  Russia,  in  conformity 
to  the  stipulations  of  Tilsit,  had 
declared  war  against  her.  The 
result  to  her  was,  the  loss  of  Fin¬ 
land,  which  was  united  to  the 
Russian  empire  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Russian  armies  occupied 
the  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  and 
made  war  with  effect  upon  the 
Turks. 

Nevertheless,  the  system  of 
England  was  triumphant.  Her 
orders  in  council  threatened  to 
produce  the  most  important  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  tribute,  which  was 
to  furnish  the  means  of  support¬ 
ing  the  perpetual  wrar  which  she 
had  declared,  was  perceptible  upon 
the  seas.  Holland  and  the  Han¬ 
seatic  towns  continuing  to  trade 
with  her,  their  commerce  frus¬ 
trated  the  salutary  and  decisive 
regulations  of  the  decrees  of  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Milan,  which  alone  were 
calculated  to  effectually  resist  the 
principles  of  the  British  orders  in 
council.  The  execution  of  these 
decrees  could  not  be  assured  but 
by  the  daily  exercise  of  a  firm 
and  vigilant  administration.  Un¬ 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
enemy,  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  it  was  necessary,  should 
be  united.  But  while  the  senti¬ 


ments  dearest  to  the  heart  of  his 
majesty  yielded  to  the  interest  of 
his  people  and  that  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  great  changes  were  taking 
place.  Russia  abandoned  the 
principle  to  whieh  she  had  pledg¬ 
ed  herself  at  Tilsit,  vi2.  to  make 
common  cause  with  France,  which 
she  had  proclaimed  in  her  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  England,  and 
which  had  dictated  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan. 

They  were  evaded  by  the  Ukase 
which  opened  the  ports  of  Russia 
to  all  English  ships  laden  with 
colonial  produce,  English  pro¬ 
perty,  provided  that  they  were 
under  a  foreign  flag.  This  un¬ 
expected  blow  annulled  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  and  those  important 
transactions  which  had  put  an  end 
to  the  struggle  between  the  two 
greatest  empires  of  the  world,  and 
which  had  afforded  to  Europe  a 
probability  of  obtaining  a  mari¬ 
time  peace.  Approaching  com¬ 
motions  and  bloody  wars  were  of 
course  to  be  immediately  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  conduct  of  Russia  at  this 
time  was  constantly  directed  to¬ 
wards  these  fatal  results.  The 
uniting  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
dove-tailed,  as  it  were  into  the 
countries  recently  brought  under 
the  same  principles  of  government 
as  France,  was  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  uniting  of  the  Han¬ 
seatic  towns.  An  indemnity  was 
offered.  This  object  was  easy  to 
regulate  with  reciprocal  advan¬ 
tage.  But  your  cabinet  made  an 
affair  of  state  of  it ;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  was  seen  a  manifesto  of 
an  ally  against  an  ally. 

The  reception  of  English  vessels 
in  Russian  ports,  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Ukase  of  1810,  had 
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made  it  known  that  the  treaties 
were  dissolved.  The  manifesto 
shewed  that  not  only  the  bonds 
which  had  united  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  were  broken,  but  that 
Russia  had  publicly  thrown  the 
gauntlet  to  France,  for  a  difficulty 
which  was  foreign  to  her,  and 
which  could  not  be  solved  but  by 
the  method  which  his  majesty  had 
proposed. 

It  was  not  to  be  concealed  that 
the  refusal  of  this  offer  disclosed 
the  project  of  a  rupture  already 
formed.  Russia  prepared  for  it 
at  the  very  time  that  she  was 
dictating  terms  of  peace  to  Turn¬ 
key  ;  she  suddenly  recalled  five 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Moldavia ; 
and,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1811,  it  was  known  at  Paris,  that 
the  army  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
had  been  obliged  to  repass  the 
Vistula,  in  order  to  fall  back  upon 
the  confederation,  because  the 
Russian  armies  on  the  frontiers 
were  so  numerous,  and  had  as¬ 
sumed  so  menacing  a  posture. 

When  Russia  had  resolved  on 
measures  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  active  war  which  she  had 
to  support — when  she  had  impart¬ 
ed  to  her  armies  a  development 
burdensome  to  her  finances,  and 
without  any  object,  in  the  situation 
in  which  all  the  powers  of  the 
continent  were  then  placed,  all  the 
,  French  troops  were  within  the 
Rhine,  except  a  corps  of  40,0*00 
men,  stationed  at  Hamburgh  for 
the  defence  of  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  tranquillity  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  recently  united ;  the  reserved 
*  places  in  Prussia  were  occupied 
only  by  the  allied  troops.  A 
garrison  of  only  4,000  men  had 
remained  at  Dantzic ;  and  the 


troops  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
were  on  the  peace  establishment ; 
a  part  of  them  even  was  in  Spain. 

The  preparations  of  Russia  then 
were  without  object,  unless  she 
entertained  an  expectation  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  France  by  a  grand  array 
of  forces,  and  to  oblige  her  to  put 
an  end  to  the  discussions  respect¬ 
ing  Oldenburg,  by  sacrificing  the 
existence  of  the  Duchy  of  War¬ 
saw  ;  perhaps,  also,  Russia,  not 
being  able  to  disguise  from  herself 
the  fact  of  her  having  violated  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  had  recourse  to 
force,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
seek  to  justify  violations  which 
could  not  be  defended. 

His  majesty  nevertheless  re¬ 
mained  unmoved  ( impassible ). 
He  persevered  in  his  desire  of  an 
arrangement :  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  at  any  period  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  resort  to  arms ;  he 
required  only  that  powers  should 
be  sent  to  prince  Kurakin,  and 
that  a  negotiation  should  be  open¬ 
ed  with  respect  to  these  differ¬ 
ences,  which  might  thus  easily  be 
terminated,  and  which  were  by 
no  means  of  a  nature  to  call  for 
the  effusion  of  blood.  They  were 
reducible  to  the  four  following 
points  : — 

1st.  The  existence  of  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  a 
condition  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
and  which,  since  the  close  of  1809, 
gave  Russia  occasion  to  manifest 
those  instances  of  defiance  to 
which  his  majesty  answered  with 
condescension,  carried  as  far  as 
the  most  exacting  friendship 
could  desire,  and  honour  could 
allow. 

2d.  The  annexation  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  which  the  war  against  Eng¬ 
land  had  rendered  necessary,  and 
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which  was  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

3d.  The  legislation  respecting 
trade  in  English  merchandises 
and  denationalized  vessels,  which 
ought  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  spirit  and  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit. 

4th.  Lastly,  the  dispositions  of 
the  Ukase  of  1810,  which,  by 
destroying  all  the  commercial  re¬ 
lations  of  France  with  Russia,  and 
opening  her  ports  to  stipulated 
flags  freighted  with  English  pro¬ 
perty,  were  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

Such  would  have  been  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  negociation. 

As  to  what  concerned  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  his  majesty  would 
have  been  forward  to  adopt  a 
convention,  by  which  he  w7ould 
pledge  himself  not  to  encourage 
any  enterprise  which  might  have 
a  tendency  to  lead  to  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  Poland. 

As  to  Oldenburg,  he  offered  to 
accept  the  intervention  of  Russia, 
which  nevertheless  had  no  right 
to  interfere  in  what  involved  a 
prince  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  he  agreed  to  give  that 
prince  an  indemnity. 

With  regard  to  commerce  in 
English  merchandises  and  to  de¬ 
nationalized  ships,  his  majesty  de¬ 
sired  to  come  to  some  understand¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
wants  of  Russia  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  continental  system,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  Ukase, 
his  majesty  consented  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  commerce,  which,  in 
securing  the  commercial  relations 
of  France,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  for  all  the  interests 
of  Russia. 


The  emperor  flattered  himself, 
that  such  dispositions,  dictated 
by  so  manifest  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  would,  at  length,  have 
led  to  an  arrangement.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  prevail  upon 
Russia  to  grant  the  powers  for 
opening  a  negociation.  She  in¬ 
variably  answered  all  the  new 
offers  made  to  her  by  fresh  arma¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  conclusion  was, 
at  length,  necessarily  come  to, 
that  she  refused  to  explain,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  nothing  to  propose 
but  what  she  dared  not  avow, 
and  which  could  not  be  granted 
to  her  ;  that  it  was  not  any  sti¬ 
pulations,  which,  by  identifying 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  still  more 
with  Saxony,  and  placing  that 
duchy  in  security  from  any  com¬ 
motions  that  might  alarm  Russia 
for  the  tranquillity  of  her  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  she  was  desirous  to 
obtain,  but  the  duchy  itself,  which 
she  wished  to  unite  to  herself : 
that  it  was  not  her  own  commerce, 
but  that  of  the  English  which  she 
wished  to  favour,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lease  England  from  the  catastrophe 
which  menaced  her  ;  that  it  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  duke  of 
Oldenburg  that  Russia  wished  t6 
interfere  in  the  business  respect¬ 
ing  the  annexation  of  that  duchy, 
but  that  it  was  an  open  quarrel 
with  France  which  she  wished  to 
keep  in  reserve  till  the  moment 
of  the  rupture  for  which  she  was 
preparing. 

The  emperor  then  became  sensi¬ 
ble  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  He,  also,  had  recourse  to* 
arms.  He  took  measures  to  op¬ 
pose  army  to  army,  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  state  of  the  second 
order  so  often  menaced,  and  which 
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reposed  all  its  confidence  upon 
his  protection  and  good  faith. 

Nevertheless,  count,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  still  continued  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  every  opportunity  to  mani¬ 
fest  his  sentiments.  He  declared 
publicly,  on  the  15th  of  August 
last,  the  necessity  of  arresting  the 
very  dangerous  course  in  which 
affairs  were  proceeding;  and  wish¬ 
ed  to  attain  that  object,  by  ar¬ 
rangements,  for  which  he  never 
Ceased  to  request  that  a  negocia- 
tion  should  be  entered  into. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month 
of  November  following,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  believed  he  might  indulge 
the  hope  that  this  view  was  at 
length  likely  to  be  participated  in 
by  your  cabinet.  It  was  announc¬ 
ed  by  you  count,  to  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  his  majesty,  that  M.  de 
Nesselrode  was  destined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Paris  with  instructions. 
Four  months  elapsed  before  his 
majesty  was  apprised  that  his 
mission  would  not  take  place.  He 
instantly  sent  for  colonel  Czerni- 
chew,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  Alexander,  which  was 
a  fresh  endeavour  to  open  nego- 
ciations.  M.  de  Czernichew  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  10th  of  March  at 
St.  Petersburg!],  and  that  letter 
remains  still  unanswered. 

How  is  it  possible  longer  to 
dissemble  that  Russia  evades  all 
approximation  ?  For  eighteen 
months  she  had  made  it  a  con¬ 
stant  rule  to  lay  her  hand  upon 
her  sword,  whenever  propositions 
for  an  arrangement  have  been 
made  to  her. 

Seeing  himself  thus  constrained 
to  abandon  every  hope  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  his  majesty,  before  he  should 
commence  this  contest  in  which 
so  much  blood  must  be  shed,  felt 


it  to  be  his  duty  to  address  him¬ 
self  to  the  English  government. 
The  distress  felt  by  England,  the 
agitations  to  which  she  is  a  prey, 
and  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  her  government,  decided 
his  majesty  to  take  this  course. 
A  sincere  desire  of  peace  dictated 
the  proceeding  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  communicate  to 
you.  No  agent  had  been  sent  to 
London,  and  there  has  been  no 
other  communication  between  the 
two  governments.  The  letter,  of 
which  your  excellency  will  find  a 
copy  annexed,  and  which  I  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
had  been  sent  by  sea  to  the  com¬ 
mander  on  the  Dover  station. 

The  course  which  I  now  take 
towards  you,  count,  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  with  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  the  wish  to  comply  till 
the  last  moment.  If  the  overtures 
made  to  England  should  produce 
any  result,  I  shall  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  make  it  known  to 
your  excellency.  His  majesty 
the  emperor  Alexander  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  business,  either  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
or  as  an  ally  of  England,  if  his 
relations  with  that  country  be  al¬ 
ready  adjusted. 

I  am  formally  commanded, 
count,  to  express,  in  concluding 
this  dispatch,  the  wish  already 
communicated  by  his  majesty  to 
colonel  Czernichew  to  see  those 
negociations,  which,  during  18 
months,  he  has  never  ceased  to 
solicit,  prevent,  at  length,  those 
events  which  humanity  would 
have  so  much  reason  to  deplore. 

Whatever  may  be  the  situation 
of  things  when  this  letter  shall 
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reach  your  excellency,  peace  will 
still  depend  upon  the  determina¬ 
tions  of  your  cabinet. 

I  have  the  honour,  count,  to 
offer  you  the  assurance  of  my  high 
consideration. 

(Signed)  The  Duke  of  Bassano. 

No.  3. 

Copy  of  a  note  from,  prince  Ku¬ 
rakin  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Paris ,  18  (30)  April ,  1812. 

My  lord  duke, — Since  the  in¬ 
terview  which  I  had  on  Tuesday 
last  with  your  excellency,  and  in 
the  course  of  which  you  gave  me 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  verbal 
communications  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  making,  according  to 
the  tenour  of  my  latest  instruc¬ 
tions,  should  be  admitted  as  the 
grounds  of  the  arrangements  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter; 
since  that  time  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  you  at  home,  and  en¬ 
ter  into  a  second  conference,  in 
order  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  the  settling  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  this  convention. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  my 
lord,  to  defer  any  longer  trans¬ 
mitting  to  the  emperor,  my  master, 
an  account  of  the  execution  of  the 
orders  he  has  given  me.  I  ac¬ 
quitted  myself  verbally  towards 
his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king, 
in  the  private  audience  which  he 
granted  me  on  Monday.  I  also 
acquitted  myself  in  the  same 
manner  towards  your  excellency, 
in  my  interview  with  you  on 
Friday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday. 

I  flattered  myself,  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  a  project  of  convention, 
founded  upon  a  basis  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  propose,  and  which 


I  had  hoped  would  be  agreeable 
to  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  would  put  it  in  my  power 
to  prove  immediately  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  my  master, 
that  I  had  fulfilled  his  intentions, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
done  so  successfully.  Deprived 
for  two  days  of  the  power  of  see¬ 
ing  your  excellency,  of  following 
up  and  concluding,  in  conjunction 
with  you,  a  work  so  important 
and  so  urgent,  in  consequence  of 
the  circumstances  that  are  to  be 
submitted  to  us,  that  not  a  single 
day  should  be  lost  ;  and  seeing 
the  certainty  overthrown  with 
which  I  had  flattered  myself  that 
this  work  would  be  finished  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  which  might  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to 
have,  namely,  that  of  preventing 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  close 
approach  which  has  been  made 
by  the  army  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king,  to  that  of  the 
emperor  my  master,  it  now  re¬ 
mains  for  me  to  provide  for  my 
responsibility  towards  my  court, 
by  officially  acquitting  myself,  in 
the  communication  which  I  have 
received  orders  to  make  to  your 
excellency,  and  which  hitherto 
have  been  only  made  verbally. 

I  am  ordered  to  declare  to  your 
excellency,  that  the  preservation 
of  Prussia,  and  her  independence 
from  every  political  engagement 
directed  against  Russia,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  interests  of  his 
imperial  majesty.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  real  state  of  peace 
with  France,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  between  her  and 
Russia  a  neutral  country,  which 
shall  not  be  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  either  of  the  two  powers  ;  that 
as  the  entire  policy  of  his  majesty 
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the  emperor,  my  master,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  preserve  solid  and  stable 
principles  of  amity  with  France, 
which  cannot  subsist  so  long  as 
foreign  armies  continue  to  be 
quartered  so  near  the  Russian 
frontiers,  the  first  basis  of  nego- 
ciation  can  be  no  other  than  a 
formal  engagement,  or  a  complete 
evacuation  of  the  Prussian  states, 
and  of  all  the  strong  places  of 
Prussia,  whatsoever  may  have 
been  the  period  and  the  pretext 
of  their  occupation  by  the  French 
or  allied  troops  ;  of  a  diminution 
of  the  garrison  of  Dantzic ;  the 
evacuation  of  Swedish  Pomera¬ 
nia,  and  an  arrangement  with  the 
king  of  Sweden,  calculated  to  give 
mutual  satisfaction  to  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Sweden. 

I  must  declare,  that  when  the 
measures  above  mentioned  shall 
be  acquiesced  in  on  the  part  ot 
France,  as  the  basis  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  to  be  concluded,  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  promise,  that  such 
arrangements  may  include,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty  the  emperor, 
my  master,  the  following  engage¬ 
ments  : — 

Without  deviating  from  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  his  states,  and  for  the 
admission  of  neutrals  into  the 
ports  of  his  dominions — principles 
which  his  majesty  can  never  re¬ 
nounce — he  binds  himself,  as  a 
proof  of  his  adherence  to  the  alli¬ 
ance  formed  at  Tilsit,  not  to  adopt 
any  change  of  the  prohibitive  mea¬ 
sures  established  in  Russia,  and 
severely  observed  to  the  present 
time,  against  direct  trade  with 
England.  His  majesty  is  also 
ready  to  agree  with  his  majesty 
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the  emperor  of  the  French  and 
king  of  Italy,  with  respect  to  a 
system  of  licenses  to  be  introduced 
into  Russia,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  France  ;  it  being  always 
understood,  that  it  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted  till  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  is  not  calculated  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  deterioration  already  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  trade  of  Russia. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  will  engage  also  by 
this  convention,  to  treat,  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  arrangement,  for  certain 
modifications,  such  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired  by  France,  for  the  advantage 
of  her  trade  in  the  custom-duties 
imposed  by  Russia  in  1810. 

Finally,  his  majesty  will  also 
consent' to  bind  himself  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  of  exchange,  of  the 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  for  a  suit¬ 
able  equivalent,  which  shall  be 
proposed  by  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  and  king,  and  in  which  his 
imperial  majesty  will  declare  the 
protest  withdrawn  which  he  was 
about  to  publish,  to  support  the 
rights  of  his  family  to  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg. 

Such  are,  my  lord  duke,  the 
grounds  which  I  have  been  or¬ 
dered  to  point  out,  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  which,  in  what  relates  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  Prussian 
states  and  Swedish  Pomerania ; 
^he  reduction  of  the  garrison  of 
Dantzic  to  its  establishment,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  1st  of  January,  1811  ; 
and  the  promise  of  a  negociation 
with  Sweden,  can  alone  render 
possible  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  our  courts. 

It  is  with  much  regret,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  time  which  has  elaps¬ 
ed  since  I  communicated  them 
verbally  to  your  excellency,  that 
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I  still  find  myself  altogether  un¬ 
certain  with  respect  to  the  effects 
of  my  proceedings. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable 
inferences  which  I  was  happy  to 
draw  from  the  interview  which 
his  imperial  and  royal  majesty  was 
pleased  to  grant  me  on  Monday, 
as  well  as  the  assurances  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  excellency,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  inform  your  ex¬ 
cellency  anew  of  that  which  I  re¬ 
presented  to  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror,  as  well  as  formerly  to  you, 
viz.  that  if  to  my  great  regret  the 
intelligence  should  reach  me  that 
count  Lauriston  had  quitted  Pe- 
tersburgh,  I  would  conceive  it  my 
duty  to  apply  immediately  for 
passports,  and  quit  Paris. 

(Signed)  Prince  Alex.  Kurakin. 


No.  2 . 

Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs ,  to 
lord  Castlereagh,  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  to  his 
Britannic  majesty. 

Paris ,  April  17,  1812. 
Sir, — His  majesty,  constantly 
actuated  by  sentiments  friendly  to 
moderation  and  peace,  is  pleased 
again  to  make  a  solemn  and  sin¬ 
cere  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the 
miseries  of  war. 

The  awful  circumstances  in 
which  the  world  is  at  present 
placed,  have  induced  a  resolution 
in  the  mind  of  his  majesty,  the 
result  of  which  has  been,  to  au¬ 
thorise  me  to  explain  to  you,  sir, 
his  views  and  intentions. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place 
in  Europe  for  the  last  ten  years, 
wrhich  have  been  the  necessary 


consequence  of  the  war  between' 
France  and  England,  and  many 
more  changes  will  be.  effected  by 
the  same  cause.  The  particular 
character  which  the  war  has  as¬ 
sumed,  may  add  to  the  extent 
and  duration  of  these  results. 
Exclusive  and  arbitrary  principles 
cannot  be  combated  but  by  an 
opposition  without  measure  or 
end  ;  and  the  system  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  resistance  should  have 
the  same  character  of  universality, 
perseverance,  and  vigour. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  if  it  had 
been  observed,  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  much  confusion. 

I  heartily  wish  that  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  past  may  not  be  lost 
for  the  future. 

His  majesty  has  often  stopped 
when  the  most  certain  triumphs 
lay  before  him,  and  turned  round 
to  invoke  peace. 

In  1805,  secure  as  he  was  by 
the  advantages  of  his  situation, 
and  in  spite  of  the  confidence 
which  he  might  reasonably  feel  in 
anticipations  which  fortune  was 
about  to  realize,  he  made  pro¬ 
posals  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
which  were  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  Russia  should  be  consulted. 
In  180 8,  new  proposals  were  made, 
in  concert  with  Russia.  England 
alleged  the  necessity  of  an  inter¬ 
vention,  which  could  be  no  more 
than  the  result  of  the  negociation 
itself.  In  1810,  his  majesty,  hav¬ 
ing,  clearly  discerned  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  orders  in  council  of  1807 
rendered  the  conduct  of  the  war 
incompatible  with  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Holland,  caused  indirect 
overtures  to  be  made  towards 
procuring  the  return  of  peace. 
They  were  fruitless  ;  and  the  con- 
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sequence  was,  that  new  provinces 
were  united  to  the  empire. 

In  the  present  time  are  to  be 
found  united  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  various  periods  at  which 
his  majesty  manifested  the  pacific 
sentiments  which  he  now  orders 
me  again  to  declare  that  he  is  ac¬ 
tuated  by. 

The  calamities  under  which 
Spain,  and  the  vast  regions  of 
Spanish  America  suffer,  should 
naturally  excite  the  interest  of  all 
nations,  and  inspire  them  with  an 
equal  anxiety  for  their  termina¬ 
tion. 

I  will  express  myself,  sir,  in  a 
manner  which  your  excellency 
will  find  conformable  to  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  step  which  I  am. 
authorised  to  take ;  and  nothing 
will  better  evince  the  sincerity 
and  sublimity  of  it  than  the  pre¬ 
cise  terms  of  the  language  which 
I  have  been  directed  to  use.  What 
views  and  motives  should  induce 
me  to  envelope  myself  in  formali¬ 
ties  suitable  to  weakness,  which 
alone  can  find  its  interest  in 
deceit  ? 

The  affairs  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies,  are  the 
points  of  difference  which  appear 
least  to  admit  of  being  adjusted. 
I  am  authorised  to  propose  to 
you  an  arrangement  of  them,  on 
the  following  basis  : — 

The  integrity  of  Spain  shall  be 
guaranteed.  France  shall  re¬ 
nounce  all  idea  of  extending  her 
dominions  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
The  present  dynasty  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  independent,  and  Spain 
shall  be  governed  by  a  national 
constitution  of  her  cortes. 

The  independence  and  integrity 
of  Portugal  shall  be  also  guaran¬ 
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teed,  and  the  house  of  Braganza 
shall  have  the  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  shall 
remain  in  possession  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  monarch,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily  shall  be  guaranteed  to 
the  present  family  of  Sicily. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  sti¬ 
pulations  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sicily,  shall  be  evacuated  by  the 
French  and  English  land  and  naval 
forces. 

With  respect  to  the  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  discussion,  they  may  be 
negociated  upon  the  basis,  that 
each  power  shall  retain  that  of 
which  the  other  could  not  deprive 
it  by  war. 

Such  are,  sir,  the  grounds  of 
conciliation  offered  by  his  majesty 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  in  taking  this  step,  does  not 
look  either  to  the  advantages  or 
losses  which  this  empire  may  de¬ 
rive  from  the  war,  if  it  should  be 
prolonged  ;  he  is  influenced  sim¬ 
ply  by  the  considerations  of  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  the 
peace  of  his  people ;  and  if  this 
fourth  attempt  should  not  be  at¬ 
tended  with  success,  like  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  France 
will  at  least  have  the  consolation 
of  thinking,  that  whatever  blood 
may  yet  flow,  will  be  justly  im¬ 
putable  to  England  alone. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  The  Duke  of  Bassano. 

No.  3. 

Copy  of  the  answer  of  lord  Castle - 

reagh ,  secretary  of  state  for 

foreign  affairs  of  his  Britannic 
*X 
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majesty,  to  the  letter  of  the 
minister  for  foreign  relations ,  of 
the  \7th  of  April ,  1812. 

London ,  office  for  foreign  affairs, 
April  23,  1812. 

Sir,— Your  excellency’s  letter 
of  the  17th  of  this  month  has 
been  received  and  laid  before  the 
prince  regent. 

His  roy ah  highness  felt  that  he 
owed  it  to  his  honour,  before  he 
should  authorize  me  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  upon  the  overture 
which  your  excellency  has  trans¬ 
mitted,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
meaning  attached  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  to  the  following 
passage  of  your  excellency’s  let¬ 
ter  :  “  the  actual  dynasty  shall  be 
declared  independent,  and  Spain 
governed  by  the  national  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  cortes.” 

If,  as  his  royal  highness  fears, 
the  meaning  of  this  proposition  is, 
that  the  royal  authority  of  Spain, 
and  the  government  established 
by  the  cortes,  shall  be  recognised 
as  residing  in  the  brother  of  the 
head  of  the  French  government, 
and  the  cortes  formed  under  his 
authority,  and  not  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereign,  Ferdinand  the 
seventh,  and  his  heirs,  and  the 
extraordinary  assembly  of  the 
cortes,  now  invested  with  the 
power  of  the  government  in  that 
kingdom,  in  his  name,  and  by 
his  authority ;  I  am  commanded 
frankly  and  explicitly  to  declare 
to  your  excellency,  that  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  good  faith  do  not  per¬ 
mit  his  royal  highness  to  receive 
a  proposition  for  peace  founded 
on  such  a  basis.  .  ' 

But  if  the  expressions  cited 
above  apply  to  the  actual  govern¬ 


ment  of  Spain,  which  exercises 
the  sovereign  authority  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  the  seventh, 
upon  an  assurance  of  your  excel¬ 
lency  to  that  effect,  the  prince 
regent  will  feel  himself  disposed 
to  enter  into  a  full  explanation 
upon  the  basis  which  has  been 
transmitted,  in  order  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  his  royal 
highness  ;  it  being  his  most  ear¬ 
nest  wish  to  contribute,  in  concert 
with  his  allies,  to  the  repose  of 
Europe ;  and  to  bring  about  a 
peace,  which  may  be  at  once  ho¬ 
nourable,  not  only  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France,  but  also  for  those 
states  which  are  in  relations  of 
amity  with  each  of  these  powers. 

Having  made  known  without 
reserve  the  sentiments  of  the  prince 
regent,  with  respect  to  a  point  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
full  understanding,  previous  to 
any  ulterior  discussion,  I  shall 
adhere  to  the  instructions  of  his 
royal  highness,  by  avoiding  all 
superfluous  comment  and  recri¬ 
mination  on  the  accessary  objects 
of  your  letter.  I  might  advan¬ 
tageously,  for  the  justification  of 
the  conduct  observed  by  Great 
Britain  at  the  different  periods 
alluded  to  by  your  excellency, 
refer  to  the  correspondence  which 
then  took  place,  and  to  the  judgr 
ment  which  the  world  has  long 
since  formed  of  it. 

As  to  the  particular  character 
the  war  has  unhappily  assumed* 
and  the  arbitrary  principles  which 
your  excellency  conceives  to  have 
marked  its  progress,  denying,  as 
I  do,  that  these  evils  are  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  British  government, 
I  at  the  same  time  can  assure  your 
excellency,  that  it  sincerely  de- 
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plores  their  existence,  as  uselessly 
aggravating  the  calamities  of  war ; 
and  that  its  most  anxious  desire, 
whether  at  peace  or  at  war  with 
France,  is,  to  have  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  restored  to 
the  liberal  principles  usually  acted 
upon  in  former  times. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  as¬ 
suring  your  excellency  of  my 
respect. 

(Signed)  Castlereagh. 


Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  holy 
and  indivisible  Trinity ! 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being 
equally  animated  with  the  desire 
of  re-establishing  the  ancient  rela¬ 
tions  of  amity  and  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms  respectively,  have  nominated 
to  this  effect,  as  their  ministers 
plenipotentiary ;  namely,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus¬ 
sias,  the  sieur  Peter  Suchtelen, 
chief  of  the  department  of  en¬ 
gineers,  general  and  member  of 
the  council  of  state,  &c.  and  the 
sieur  Paul  Baron  de  Nicolay,  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  &c. 
and  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  name  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  king  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  England  and  Ireland,  the  sieur 
Edward  Thornton,  esq.  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  from  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  king  of  Sweden. 

The  said  plenipotentiaries  after 
exchanging  their  respective  full 
powers,  in  good  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : 
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I.  There  shall  be  between  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  their  heirs 
and  successors,  and  between  their 
kingdoms  and  subjects  respective¬ 
ly,  a  firm,  true,  and  inviolable 
peace,  and  a  sincere  and  perfect 
union  and  amity ;  so  that,  from 
this  moment,  all  subjects  of  dis¬ 
agreement  that  may  have  sub¬ 
sisted  between  them  shall  cease. 

II.  The  relations  of  amity  and 
commerce  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  shall  be  re-established  on  each 
side,  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nations. 

III.  If,  in  resentment  of  the 
present  re-establishment  of  peace 
and  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries,  any  power  what¬ 
soever  shall  make  war  upon  his 
imperial  majesty  or  his  Britannic 
majesty,  the  two  contracting  so¬ 
vereigns  agree  to  act  in  support  of 
each  other  for  the  maintenance 
and  security  of  their  respective 
kingdoms. 

IV.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  reserve  to  themselves  to 
establish  a  proper  understanding 
and  adjustment,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  respect  to  all  matters 
which  may  concern  their  eventual 
interests,  political  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial. 

V.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  two  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  ratification  shall  be 
exchanged  in  six  weeks,  or  sooner, 
if  possible : 

And  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  same,  we  sign  in  virtue  of  our 
full  powers,  and  have  signed  the 
present  treaty  of  peace,  and  have 
thereto  affixed  our  seals. 

*x  2 
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Done  at  Orebro,  the  6th  (18) 
July,  1812. 

SUCHTELEN  (L.  S.) 

Paul  Baron  de  Nicolay. 

Edward  Thornton  (L.  S.) 

After  sufficiently  examining  the 
articles  of  the  present  treaty  of 
peace,  we  have  approved  of  the 
same,  which  we  now  confirm,  and 
by  these  presents  most  solemnly 
ratify,  in  all  its  tenor  ;  promising 
on  our  imperial  part,  for  us  and 
for  our  successors,  to  observe  and 
execute,  inviolably,  every  thing 
that  has  been  mentioned  and  re¬ 
peated  in  the  said  treaty  of  peace. 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  sign¬ 
ed  with  our  hand  this  imperial 
ratification,  and  have  thereto  af¬ 
fixed  the  seal  of  our  empire. 

Done  at  Kamenroi  Ostrow,  the 
1st  of  August,  1812,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)  Alexander. 

(Countersigned) 

Count  Romanzow. 


Treaty  of  'peace  between  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Sweden ,  and 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland . 

In  the  name  of  the  most  holy 
and  indivisible  Trinity  ! 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  being  equally 
animated  with  the  desire  of  re¬ 
establishing  the  ancient  relations 
of  friendship  and  good  intercourse 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  their 
respective  states,  have  appointed 
to  that  effect,  namely,  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden,  the  sieur 
Laurent,  Baron  D’Engerstrom,&c. 
and  the  sieur  Gustavus,  Baron  de 


Wetterstedt,  &c.  and  the  prince 
regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  Edward  Thorn¬ 
ton,  esq.,  which  plenipotentiaries, 
after  exchanging  their  full  powers, 
drawn  up  in  full  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles  : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  between 
their  majesties  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  the  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  their  heirs  and  successors, 
and  between  their  subjects,  king¬ 
doms,  and  states  respectively,  a 
firm,  true,  and  inviolable  peace, 
and  a  sincere  and  perfect  union 
and  friendship  ;  so  that  from  this 
moment,  every  subject  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  that  may  have  sub¬ 
sisted  between  them  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  entirely  ceased  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

II.  The  relations  of  friendship 
and  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  shall  be  re-established  on 
the  footing  whereon  they  stood  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1791 ;  and 
all  treaties  and  conventions  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  two  states  at 
that  epoch  shall  be  regarded  as 
renewed  and  confirmed,  and  are, 
accordingly,  by  the  present  treaty, 
renewed  and  confirmed. 

III.  If,  in  resentment  of  the 
present  pacification,  and  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  good  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  countries, 
any  power  whatsoever  make  war 
upon  Sweden,  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  engages  to 
take  measures,  in  concert  with  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Sweden,  for 
the  security  and  independence  of 
his  states. 
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IV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  two  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  ratifications  exchang¬ 
ed  within  six  weeks,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  under¬ 
signed,  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  treaty, 
and  thereto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  at  Orebro,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1812. 

(Signed) 

Baron  D’Engerstrom. 

Baron  de  Wetterstedt. 

Edward  Thornton. 

[Here  follow  the  ratifications, 
signed  by  the  prince  regent  on  the 
4th  of  August,  and  by  his  Swedish 
majesty  on  the  17th  of  August.] 


Treaty  of  Alliance  concluded  the 
24<th  February ,  between  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French ,  king  of  Italy ,  <^c.,  and 
ratified  at  Berlin  the  5  th  of 
March ,  1812. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  mediator  of  the  Swiss  con¬ 
federation,  &c.  wishing  to  bind 
more  closely  the  ties  which  unite 
them,  have  named  for  their  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  namely,  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  M.  Frederick 
William  Louis  baron  de  Kruse- 
mark,  major-gen.  his  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
chevalier  of  the  great  order  of 
the  eagle  and  that  of  merit ;  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  &c.  M. 
Hugues  Bernard  count  Maret,  the 


duke  of  Bassano,  grand  eagle  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  commander  of 
the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Etienne, 
of  Hungary,  St.  Hubert  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  and  of  the  crown  of  Saxony, 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Sun  of  the  1st  order,  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  fidelity  of 
Baden,  one  of  the  forty  of  the  2d 
class  of  the  imperial  French  insti¬ 
tute,  his  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  who,  after  having  commu¬ 
nicated  their  respective  full  pow¬ 
ers,  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles  : 

Art.  1 .  There  shall  be  a  defen¬ 
sive  alliance  between  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  their  heirs  and  suc¬ 
cessors,  against  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  with  which  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  has  or  shall 
enter  into  war. 

Art.  2.  The  two  high  contract¬ 
ing  powers  reciprocally  guarantee 
to  each  other  the  integrity  of  their 
present  territory. 

Art.  3.  In  case  of  the  present 
alliance  being  brought  to  effect, 
and  every  time  when  such  case 
shall  happen,  the  contracting  pow¬ 
ers  will  fix  upon  the  measures 
needful  to  be  taken,  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  convention. 

Art.  4.  Every  time  that  En¬ 
gland  shall  make  any  attempts 
upon  the  rights  of  commerce,  ei¬ 
ther  by  declaring  in  a  state  of 
blockade  the  coasts  of  one  or 
other  of  the  contracting  parties, 
or  any  other  disposition  contrary 
to  the  maritime  rights  consecrated 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  all  the 
ports  and  coasts  of  the  said  pow¬ 
ers  shall  be  equally  interdicted 
to  the  ships  of  neutral  nations, 
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who  suffer  the  independence  of 
their  flag  to  be  violated. 

Art.  5.  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  at  Berlin,  within  the 
space  of  ten  days,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

Done  and  signed  at  Paris,  the 
24th  of  February,  1812. 

(Signed) 

The  Duke  of  Bassano. 

The  Baron  Krusemark. 


Treaty  of  Alliance  of  the  I4<th  of 
March,  between  their  Majesties 
the  Emperor  and  King,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria . 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  &c.  &c. 
and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  &c.  having  at  heart  the 
perpetuating  the  amity  and  good 
intelligence  which  exist  between 
them,  and  to  concur  by  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  force  of  their  union  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  internal  peace : 

Considering  that  nothing  would 
be  more  calculated  to  produce 
those  happy  results  than  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
which  would  have  for  its  object 
the  security  of  their  estates  and 
possessions,  and  the  guarantee  of 
the  principal  interests  of  their  re¬ 
spective  policies,  have  named  for 
their  plenipotentiaries  « 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  &c.  M.  Hugues  Bernard, 
Count  Maret,  duke  de  Bassano, 
&c. 

And  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  &c.  the  prince  Charles 
pf  Schwartzenburgh,  duke  de 
Kruseman,  &c.  who,  after  having 
exchanged  their  respective  full 


powers,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles : — 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  perpetual 
amity,  and  sincere  union  and  alli¬ 
ance,  between  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  &<h  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
&c.  In  consequence  the  high 
contracting  parties  will  take  the 
greatest  care  to  maintain  the 
good  intelligence  so  happily  esta¬ 
blished  between  them,  their  res¬ 
pective  states  and  subjects,  to 
avoid  all  that  could  injure  it,  and 
to  further  on  every  occasion  their 
mutual  utility,  honour  and  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Art.  2.  The  two  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  reciprocally  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  their  present  ter¬ 
ritories. 

Art.  3.  As  the  result  of  this  re¬ 
ciprocal  guarantee,  the  two  high 
contracting  powers  will  always  la¬ 
bour  to  concert  upon  the  mea¬ 
sures  that  shall  appear  the  most 
proper  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace;  and  in  case  the  states  of 
one  or  other  shall  be  threatened 
with  invasion,  they  will  employ 
their  most  efficacious  offices  to 
prevent  it. 

But  as  these  good  offices  may 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  they 
oblige  themselves  to  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  in  case  one  or  other 
shall  be  attacked  or  menaced. 

Art.  4.  The  succour  stipulated 
by  the  preceding  article  shall  be 
composed  of  30,000  men  (24,000 
infantry,  and  6,000  cavalry,)  con¬ 
stantly  kept  up  to  the  war  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  of  a  park  of  60 
pieces  of  cannon. 

Art.  5.  This  succour  shall  be 
furnished  at  the  first  requisition 
of  the  party  attacked  or  menaced. 
It  shall  march  in  the  shortest  de- 
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lay,  and  at  the  latest  before  the 
end  of  two  months  after  the  de¬ 
mand  shall  have  been  made. 

Art.  6.  The  two  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  in  Europe. 

Art.  7.  They  equally  recognize 
and  guarantee  the  principles  of 
the  navigation  of  Neutrals,  such 
as  they  have  been  recognized  and 
consecrated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Austria  renews,  as  far  as  is  need¬ 
ful,  the  engagement  to  adhere  to 
the  prohibitive  system  against 
England,  during  the  present  ma¬ 
ritime  war. 

Art.  8.  The  present  treaty  of 
alliance  shall  not  be  rendered 
public,  nor  communicated  to  any 
cabinet,  but  in  concert  between 
the  two  high  parties. 

It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rati¬ 
fications  exchanged  at  Vienna  in 
a  fortnight,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

(Signed) 

H.  B.  Duke  of  Bassano. 

Prince  Charles  of  Schwart- 
zenburg. 

Done  and  signed  at  Paris, 
March  14,  1812. 


Treaty  between  Russia  and  Tur¬ 
key , — The  following  are  the 
principal  of  the  sixteen  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  peace ,  concluded 
between  Russia  and  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  two 
powers,  and  both  the  contracting 
parties  shall  use  every  effort  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  may  occa¬ 
sion  hostilities  between  their  sub¬ 
jects. 
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Art.  2.  Full  and  perfect  am¬ 
nesty  shall  be  granted  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  both  parties  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  operations  of  the 
war  against  the  interest  of  their 
mutual  sovereigns. 

Art.  3.  All  former  treaties  shall 
remain  in  force,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  such  articles  which,  by 
this  present  treaty,  have  under¬ 
gone  some  alteration. 

Art.  4.  According  to  the  first 
article  of  the  preliminaries,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  river  Pruth,  from 
its  entrance  into  Moldavia  until 
its  junction  with  the  Danube,  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  from 
such  junction  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kili,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea, 
shall  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  empires ;  the  mouth  of  the 
said  river  being  for  the  common 
use  of  both.  The  small  islands 
which,  previous  to  the  war,  were 
uninhabited,  lying  near  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  shall  re¬ 
main  uninhabited  ;  nor  shall  any 
fortifications  be  erected  on  the 
Said  islands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte  relinquishes  to  Russia 
all  provinces,  fortresses,  towns, 
&c.  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Pruth,  and  the  mid-channel  of 
the  said  river  shall  be  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  two  empires. 
The  merchant  vessels  of  both  na¬ 
tions  may  navigate  the  whole 
course  of  the  Danube;  but  the 
Russian  ships  of  war  must  come 
no  further  than  the  entrance  of 
the  Pruth. 

Art.  5.  His  imperial  Russian 
majesty,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
stores  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  the 
territory  of  Moldavia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pruth,  as  likewise  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Wallachia. 
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The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces 
shall  be  freed  from  all  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
and  those  shall  be  fixed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  largeness  of 
Moldavia. 

Art.  6.  The  boundaries  on  the 
side  of  Asia  shall  be  fixed  exactly 
as  they  were  before  the  war  broke 
out. 

Art.  7.  The  Mahometan  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  provinces  ceded  to 
Russia,  as  likewise  the  natives  of 
other  parts,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  are  now  in  Russia, 
may  return  .with  their  property 
out  of  Russia,  within  the  space  of 
eighteen  months,  to  Turkey.  In 
like  manner,  the  Christians  belong;- 
ing  to  the  countries  now  ceded  to 
Russia,  and  who  are  at  present  in 
Turkey,  may,  without  any  mo¬ 
lestation,  return  to  Russia. 

Art.  8.  The  Ottoman  Porte 
grants  a  pardon  and  general  am¬ 
nesty  to  the  Servians,  who  shall  in 
no  wise  or  means  be  molested  for 
their  last  actions.  The  fortresses 
lately  erected  in  their  country 
shall  be  demolished  as  being  un¬ 
necessary,  and  the  Sublime  Porte 
will  put  garrisons  into  the  ancient 
fortified  places.  But  that  such 
garrisons  shall  not  infringe  any  of 
the  rights  belonging  to  the  Ser¬ 
vian  people,  the  Sublime  Porte 
will  for  such  purpose  adopt,  in 
concert  with  the  Servian  nation, 
such  measures  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  security.  The  Porte 
grants  to  the  Servian  nation  the 
same  advantages  as  are  enjoyed 
by  her  subjects  of  the  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  of  the  other 
districts  ;  and  causes  it  to  partake 
of  the  effects  of  her  magnanimity, 
by  permitting  it  to  have  the  sole 
management  of  its  internal  con¬ 


cerns,  by  fixing  the  mass  of  con* 
tributions  which  it  will  receive 
from  its  own  hands  ;  and,  finally, 
will  regulate  all  these  matters  con¬ 
jointly  and  in  concurrence  with 
the  Servian  nation. 

Art.  9.  All  prisoners  of  war, 
whether  of  the  male  or  female 
sex,  shall  be  liberated  on  both 
sides  without  reserve. 

Art.  10.  All  affairs  and  de-! 
mantis  of  the  subjects  of  both 
parties,  which  have  been  put  off 
on  account  of  the  war,  shall  not 
be  thrown  up ;  but,  on  the  con-r 
trary  shall,  after  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  be  again  examined  and  de¬ 
cided  according  to  law. 

Art.  11.  The  Russian  troops 
shall  quit  the  provinces,  fortresses, 
and  towns  restored,  within  three 
months  from  the  day  of  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty ;  and,  until 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  shall, 
as  hitherto,  be  supplied  with  every 
thing  necessary. 

Art,  12.  Both  the  high  con¬ 
tending  powers  promise  to  keep 
the  commercial  treaties  in  force. 

Art.  13.  The  Ottoman  Porte 
promises  her  mediation  with  the 
Persian  power  for  restoration  of 
peace  with  Russia. 

Art.  14.  Any  acts  of  hostility 
which  may  have  happened,  after 
exchanging  the  ratification,  shall 
be  considered  as  not  having  taken 
place. 


Treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
between  Spain  and  Russia. 

His  catholic  majesty  Don  Fer-; 
dinand  VII.  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  and  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  equally  animated  with  the 
desire  of  establishing  and  strength-? 
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ening  the  ancient  relations  of 
friendship  which  have  existed  be¬ 
tween  their  monarchies,  have  no¬ 
minated  for  that  purpose,  to 
wit,  on  the  part  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  and  in  his  name  and  au¬ 
thority  the  regency  of  Spain,  re¬ 
siding  in  Cadiz,  Don  Francisco 
de  Zea  Bermudez,  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  count  Nicholas  de  Roman- 
zoff ;  who  having  exchanged  their 
full  powers,  ascertained  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
as  follows : 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  between 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  their 
heirs  and  successors,  and  between 
their  monarchies,  not  only  friend¬ 
ship,  but  also  sincere  union  and 
alliance. 

Art.  2.  The  two  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  in  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  will  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  without  delay  on  the  sti¬ 
pulations  of  this  alliance,  and 
agree  on  every  thing  which  may 
have  connection  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  interests,  and  with  the  firm 
intention  to  prosecute  a  vigorous 
war  against  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  their  common  enemy ; 
and  engage,  from  this  time,  to 
concur  sincerely  in  every  thing 
which  may  be  advantageous  to 
the  one  or  the  other  party. 

Art.  3.  His  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  all  the  Russias  acknow¬ 
ledges  for  legitimate  the  general 
and  extraordinary  cortes  assem¬ 
bled  in  Cadiz,  as  also  the  consti¬ 
tution  wThieh  they  have  decreed 
and  sanctioned. 

Art.  4.  The  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  shall  be  re-established  from 
this  time,  and  reciprocally  favour¬ 


ed.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  will  provide  the  means  of 
giving  them  still  greater  exten¬ 
sion. 

Art.  5.  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  within  three  months, 
reckoning  from  the  day  of  their 
signature,  or  sooner  if  possible  : 
in  faith  of  which,  we,  the  under¬ 
signed,  have  signed  the  present 
treaty,  and  have  affixed  to  it  the 
seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Weliki  Louky,  July  8, 
(20)  1812. 

Francisco  de  zea  Bermudez, 
s,  The  Count  N.  de  Romanzotf, 


Proclamation  of  the  emperor 
A  lexander. 

[Published  in  general  orders,  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  gene¬ 
ral  Bennigsen.] 

Russians  ! — The  enemy  has 
quitted  the  Dwina,  and  has  pro¬ 
claimed  his  intention  of  offering 
battle.  He  accuses  you  of  timidity, 
because  he  mistakes,  or  affects  to 
mistake,  the  policy  of  your  sys¬ 
tem.  Can  he,  then,  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  chastisement  which  your 
valour  inflicted  at  Dunaberg  and 
Mihr :  wherever,  in  short,  it  has 
been  deemed  proper  to  oppose 
him  ?  Desperate  counsels  are 
alone  compatible  with  the  enter¬ 
prise  he  has  undertaken  and  the 
dangers  of  his  situation ;  but 
shall  we,  therefore,  be  impru¬ 
dent,  and  forego  the  advantages 
of  our  own?  He  would  march 
to  Moscow, — let  him.  But  can 
he,  by  the  temporary  possession 
of  that  city,  conquer  the  empire 
of  Russia,  and  subjugate  a  popu-? 
lation  of  thirty  millions  ?  Dis¬ 
tant  from  his  resources  near  800 
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miles,  he  would,  even  if  victori¬ 
ous,  not  escape  the  fate  of  the 
warrior  Charles  XII.  When, 
pressed  on  every  side  by  hostile 
armies,  with  a  peasantry  sworn  to 
liis  destruction,  rendered  furious 
by  his  excesses,  and  irreconcile- 
able  by  difference  of  religion,  of 
customs,  of  language,  how  would 
he  retreat? 

Russians  ! — Rely  on  your  em¬ 
peror  and  the  commanders  whom 
he  has  appointed.  He  knows  the 
ardent  and  indignant  valour  which 
burns  in  the  bosoms  of  his  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  boasts  of  the  enemy. 
He  knows  that  they  are  eager  for 
battle ;  that  they  grieve  at  its  be¬ 
ing  deferred,  and  at  the  thought 
of  retiring.  This  cruel  necessity 
will  not  exist  long.  Even  now 
the  period  of  its  duration  lessens. 
Already  are  our  allies  preparing 
to  menace  the  rear  of  the  inva¬ 
der  :  while  he,  inveigled  too  far 
to  retreat  with  impunity,  shall 
soon  have  to  combat  with  the 
.seasons,  with  famine,  and  with 
innumerable  armies  of  Russians. 
Soldiers,  when  the  period  for  of¬ 
fering  battle  arrives,  your  empe¬ 
ror  will  give  the  signal,  will  be 
an  eye-witness  of  your  exploits, 
and  reward  your  valour. 

(Signed)  Alexander. 

Proclamation  of  the  emperor  Alex - 
dcr  on  the  Russian  army  break¬ 
ing  up  from  Drissa. 

Beloved  subjects  ! — In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  policy  advised  by  our 
military  council,  the  armies  will, 
for  the  present,  quit  their  posi¬ 
tions,  and  retire  further  into  the 
interior,  in  order  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  to  unite.  The  enemy  may 
possibly  avail  himself  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance ;  hie  has  an¬ 


nounced  this  intention.  Doubt¬ 
less,  in  spite  of  his  boast,  he  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  all  the  difficulties  of 
his  menaced  attempt  to  subjugate 
us,  and  is  anxious  therefore  to 
engage ;  he  is  desperate,  and 
would  therefore  put  every  thing 
upon  the  issue  of  a  battle.  The 
honour  of  our  crown,  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  our  subjects,  prescribe, 
however,  a  different  policy :  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  made 
sensible  of  the  madness  of  his  at¬ 
tempt.  If,  urged  by  the  desire 
of  obtaining  provisions  and  forage, 
or  goaded  by  an  insatiable  cupi¬ 
dity  for  plunder,  he  should  be 
blind  to  the  danger  of  further 
committing  himself  at  such  an 
immense  distance  from  his  terri¬ 
tories,  it  would  become  the  duty 
of  every  loyal  Russian — every  true 
friend  to  his  country, — to  co¬ 
operate  cheerfully  with  us  in  im¬ 
peding  equally  his  progress  or  his 
retreat,  by  destroying  his  sup¬ 
plies,  his  means  of  conveyance ; 
in  short,  every  thing  which  can 
be  serviceable  to  him.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  order  that  such  of  our  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  provinces  of  Vitepsk 
and  Pskoy,  as  may  have  articles 
of  subsistence,  either  for  man  or 
beast,  beyond  their  immediate 
want,  to  deliver  them  to  officers 
authorised  to  receive  them,  and 
for  which  they  shall  be  paid  the 
full  value  out  of  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  owners  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops  within  the  distance  of 
the  line  of  the  enemy’s  march, 
are  commanded  to  destroy  them, 
and  they  shall  be  reimbursed  their 
loss.  The  proprietors  of  maga¬ 
zines,  either  of  provisions  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  are  required  to  deliver  them 
to  the  commissaries  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  and  they  will  be  libe- 
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rally  remunerated.  In  general, 
the  spirit  of  this  order  is  to  be 
carried  into  execution  in  regard 
to  all  articles,  whether  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  of  clothing,  or  of  convey¬ 
ance,  which  may  be  considered 
useful  to  the  invaders ;  and  the 
magistrates  are  made  responsible 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  these 
our  commands. 

Alexander. 

Proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander ,  dated  St.  Peter  8- 
burgh,  November  15. 

We,  Alexander  the  First,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  Emperor  and 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  &c. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  whole 
world  in  what  manner  the  enemy 
has  entered  the  boundaries  of  our 
empire.  No  step  or  means  that 
have  so  frequently  been  resorted 
to  by  the  punctual  fulfilment  of 
the  peaceable  stipulations,  nor 
our  steady  endeavours  by  all  pos¬ 
sible  means  to  avert  the  effects  of 
a  bloody  and  destructive  war, 
have  been  able  to  check  his  obsti¬ 
nate  design,  in  which  he  has 
shown  himself  entirely  immove¬ 
able.  With  peaceful  promises  on 
his  tongue,  he  never  ceased  to 
think  on  war.  At  length  having 
collected  a  large  army,  and 
strengthened  it  with  Austrian, 
Prussian,  Bavarian,  Wurtemburg, 
Westphalian,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Polish  regiments, 
who  were  constrained  through  dis¬ 
grace  and  fear,  he  put  himself  in 
motion  with  this  immense  force, 
supplied  with  vast  quantities  of 
artillery,  and  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  our  country.  Murder, 
fire,  and  destruction,  were  his 
attendants  on  the  march.  The 


plundered  property,  the  towns 
and  villages  set  on  fire,  the  smok¬ 
ing  ruins  of  Moscow,  the  Kremlin 
blown  up  into  the  air,  the  temples 
and  altars  of  the  Lord  destroyed ; 
in  one  word,  all  kinds  of  cruelty 
and  barbarity,  hitherto  unheard 
of,  at  length  prove  by  his  own  ac¬ 
tions,  that  they  have  long  been 
lying  concealed  in  the  depth  of 
his  mind.  The  mighty  and  hap¬ 
py  Russian  empire,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  every  thing  in  abundance, 
awakened  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy  envy  and  dread.  The 
possession  of  the  whole  world 
could  not  satisfy  him,  so  long  as 
the  fertile  fields  of  Russia  still 
were  happy.  Full  of  this  envy 
and  internal  hatred,  he  revolved, 
turned,  and  arranged  in  his  mind, 
all  manner  of  evil  means  by  which 
he  might  give  a  dreadful  blow  to 
her  power,  a  total  confusion  to 
her  riches,  and  bring  general  des¬ 
truction  on  her  prosperity.  He 
likewise  thought  by  cunning  and 
flattery,  to  shake  the  fidelity  of 
our  subjects ;  by  the  defilement 
of  the  sanctuaries  and  God’s  tem¬ 
ples,  to  make  religion  unsteady, 
and  to  strike  the  national  sight 
with  follies  and  extravagances. 
On  these  hopes  he  built  his  des¬ 
tructive  plans,  and  with  them  he 
forced  himself,  like  a  pestilential 
and  murderous  tempest,  into  the 
heart  of  Russia. 

The  whole  world  has  fixed  its 
attention  on  our  suffering  country, 
and  inwardly  moved,  thought  they 
saw  in  the  reflection  of  the  flames 
of  Moscow  the  last  day  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  our  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  great  and  mighty 
is  the  God  of  justice  !  The  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  enemy  was  of  short 
duration;  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
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our  valiant  armies  and  levies,  he 
soon  discovered  that  by  his  teme¬ 
rity,  he  had  ventured  too  far,  and 
that  he  could  not,  either  by  his 
vaunted  army,  his  seducements, 
or  his  cruelties,  inspire  fear  into 
the  loyal  and  valiant  Russians, 
nor  save  himself  from  destruction. 
After  many  fruitless  endeavours, 
and  now  that  he  sees  his  nume¬ 
rous  troops  every  where  beaten 
and  destroyed,  he,  with  the  small 
remains  of  them,  seeks  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety  in  the  rapidity  of  his 
flight ;  he  flies  from  Moscow  with 
as  much  fear  and  depression  as 
he  advanced  against  it  with  pride 
and  insolence ;  he  flies,  leaving 
his  cannon  behind  him,  throwing 
away  his  baggage,  and  sacrificing 
every  thing  that  can  retard  the 
swiftness  of  his  flight.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  fugitives  daily  fall  to 
the  earth  and  expire.  In  such 
manner  does  the  just  vengeance 
of  God  punish  those  who  insult 
his  temples.  Whilst  we,  with  pa¬ 
ternal  tenderness  and  joyful  heart, 
observe  the  great  and  praise¬ 
worthy  actions  of  our  faithful 
subjects,  we  carry  our  most  warm 
and  lively  gratitude  to  the  first 
cause  of  all  good,— ^the  Almighty 
God ;  and  in  the  next  place  we 
have  to  express  our  thanks  in  the 
name  of  our  common  country, 
to  all  our  loyal  subjects,  as  the 
true  sons  of  Russia.  By  their 
general  energy  and  zeal,  the  force 
of  the  enemy  is  brought  down  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  decline,  for 
the  greater  part  has  either  been  anr 
nihilated  or  made  prisoners.  All 
have  unanimously  joined  in  the 
work.  Our  valiant  armies  have 
every  where  defeated  the  enemy. 
The  higher  nobility  have  spared 
nothing  by  which  it  could  contri? 


bute  to  the  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  state.  The  mer¬ 
chants  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  bv  sacrifices  of  all  kinds. 
The  loyal  people,  burghers,  and 
peasantry,  have  given  such  proofs 
of  fidelity  and  love  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  as  can  only  be  expected  of 
the  Russian  nation.  They  have 
zealously  and  voluntarily  entered 
into  the  hastily  raised  levies,  and 
have  shown  a  courage  and  resolu¬ 
tion  equal  to  veteran  warriors. 
They  have  with  the  same  force 
and  intrepidity  penetrated  the 
enemy’s  regiments,  with  the  same 
implements  with  which  they  only 
a  few  weeks  before  turned  up  their 
fields.  In  this  manner  the  troops 
of  levies  sent  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg}!  and  Novogorod,  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  forces  under 
count  Wittgenstein,  have  behaved 
themselves,  especially  at  Polotzk, 
and  other  places.  We  have  be¬ 
sides,  and  with  heart-felt  satisfac¬ 
tion,  perceived  by  the  reports  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies,  and  from  their  generals, 
that  in  several  governments,  and 
particularly  in  those  of  Moscow 
and  Kalouga,  the  country  people 
have  armed  themselves,  chosen 
their  own  leaders,  and  not  only 
resisted  all  attempts  at  seducing 
them,  but  also  sustained  all  the 
calamities  that  have  befallen  them 
with  the  perseverance  of  martyrs. 
Often  have  they  united  themselves 
with  our  detachments,  and  assist¬ 
ed  them  in  making  their  enter¬ 
prises  and  attacks  against  the  ene¬ 
my.  Many  villages  have  secreted 
their  families  and  tender  infants 
in  the  woods  ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
with  armed  hand  and  inconceivable 
courage,  under  engagements  on 
the  holy  Gospel  not  to  leave  each 
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other  in  danger,  defended  them¬ 
selves,  and  whenever  the  enemy 
showed  himself,  have  fallen  upon 
him,  so  that  many  thousands  of 
them  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  and 
dispersed  by  the  peasants,  and 
even  by  their  women,  and  numbers 
taken  prisoners,  who  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  their  lives  to  the  humanity 
of  those  very  people  whom  they 
came  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

So  high  a  purpose,  and  such 
invincible  perseverance  in  the 
whole  nation,  does  it  immortal 
honour,  worthy  of  being  preserv¬ 
ed  in  the  minds  of  posterity.  With 
the  courage  of  such  a  nation,  we 
entertain  the  most  well-founded 
hopes.  Whilst  we,  jointly  with 
the  true  church,  and  the  holy  sy¬ 
nod  and  clergy,  supplicate  God’s 
assistance,  that  if  our  inveterate 
enemy,  and  the  mocker  of  Qod’s 
temple  and  holiness,  should  not 
be  entirely  and  totally  destroyed 
in  Russia,  yet  that  his  deep 
wounds,  and  the  blood  it  has  cost 
him  will  bring  him  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  her  might  and  strength. 

Meanwhile  we  hold  it  to  be  our 
bounden  duty,  by  this  general 
publication  before  the  whole 
world,  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  valiant,  loyal,  and  religious 
Russian  nation,  and  thereby  ren¬ 
der  it  due  justice. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
15th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  1812  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  12th  year  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)  Alexander,* 


Appointment  of  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Sicily  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  vicar-general. 

The  king  our  lord,  by  a  reso¬ 
lution,  dated  this  day,  signed  by 
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his  majesty  and  sealed  with  the 
royal  seal,  has  constituted  his  royal 
highness  don  Francis,  hereditary 
prince  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  his 
most  dear  son,  lps  vicar-general 
in  this  kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  trans¬ 
ferring  to  him,  with  the  most  am¬ 
ple  title  of  A  Iter  Ego ,  the  exercise 
of  all  rights,  prerogatives,  pre- 
eminencies,  and  powers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  could  be  ex¬ 
ercised  by  his  majesty  in  person. 
In  the  name  of  the  king  I  com¬ 
municate  to  your  excellency  this 
sovereign  determination ;  trans¬ 
mitting  to  you  also  a  copy  of  the 
same,  that  you  may  forthwith 
communicate  it  to  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  depending  on  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  the  treasury,  and  commerce, 
which  are  committed  to  the  charge 
of  your  excellency. 

(Signed) 

Marquis  de  Circello. 
To  the  marquis  Tomasi. 

Palermo,  Jan.  16,  1812. 

ROYAL  LETTER. 

Ferdinand,  by  the  grace  of  God 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  &c.  Infante  .  of  Spain, 
duke  of  Parma,  Placentia,  Cas¬ 
tro,  &c.  grand  hereditary  prince 
of  Tuscany,  &c. 

My  most  esteemed  son  Francis, 
hereditary  prince  of  the 
T wo  Sicilies  : — 

Being  obliged  through  bodily 
indisposition,  and  from  the  advice 
of  the  physicians,  to  breathe  the 
air  of  the  country,  and  to  withdraw 
myself  from  all  serious  applica¬ 
tion,  I  should  esteem  myself  cul¬ 
pable  before  God,  if  I  did  not  make 
such  provision  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  in  these 
most  difficult  times,  that  affairs 
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of  the  greatest  importance  should 
be  promptly  dispatched,  and  the 
public  weal  suffer  no  detriment 
through  my  infirmities.  Wishing, 
therefore,  to  disburthen  myself 
of  the  weight  of  government,  as 
long  as  it  shall  not  please  God 
to  restore  me  to  a  state  of  health 
suitable  for  conducting  it,  I  can¬ 
not  more  properly  intrust  it  to 
any  other  than  you,  my  beloved 
son,  as  well  because  you  are  my 
legitimate  successor,  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  experience  which  I 
have  had  of  your  high  rectitude 
and  capacity ;  and  by  these  pre¬ 
sents,  with  my  free  will  and  con¬ 
sent,  I  constitute  and  appoint  you 
my  vicar-general  in  this  my  king¬ 
dom  of  Sicily,  in  the  same  way 
as  you  have  been  already  twice 
vicar-general  in  my  other  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  ;  and  I  yield  and 
transfer  to  you  with  the  .ample 
title  of  Alter  Ego ,  the  exercise  of 
all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  pre¬ 
eminences,  and  powers,  which 
could  be  exercised  by  myself :  and 
that  this  my  determination  may 
be  known  to  all,  and  obeyed  by 
all,  I  order  that  this  my  letter, 
signed  by  myself,  and  sealed  with 
my  royal  seal,  be  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  you  direct  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
sent  to  all  Counsellors  and  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  for  their  informa¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  may  com¬ 
municate  the  same  to  all  persons 
interested. — Given  in  Palermo, 
this  16th  day  of  Jan.  1812. 

Ferdinand, 

Thomas  de  Somma. 


Sicily. — Articles  established  in 
'parliament ,  and  presented  to  the 
sovereign  for  his  royal  sanction. 


Art.  1.  The  religion  shall  be 
the  catholic,  apostolical,  Roman, 
alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
every  other;  the  king  shall  pro¬ 
fess  the  same,  and  whenever  he 
shall  profess  any  other,  he  shall  be 
ipso  facto  deposed  from  the  throne* 
Placet  Regis  Majestati. 

Art.  2.  The  legislative  power 
shall  reside  exclusively  in  the 
parliament.  The  laws  to  be  in 
force  after  being  sanctioned  by  his 
majesty.  All  taxes,  &c.  imposed, 
of  whatever  nature,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  parliament  alone ;  and  also 
to  be  sanctioned  by  his  majesty. 
The  form  to  be  veto  or  placet , 
the  king  having  it  in  his  power  to 
admit  or  reject  them  without  qua¬ 
lification. — Placet  Regis  Majes¬ 
tati. 

Art.  3.  The  executive  power 
shall  reside  in  the  person  of  the 
king  . — Placet  Regis  Majestati. 

Art.  4.  The  judiciary  power 
shall  be  distinct,  and  independent 
of  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers,  and  to  be  administered 
by  a  body  of  judges  and  magis¬ 
trates.  These  to  be  tried,  pu¬ 
nished,  and  deprived  of  their  si¬ 
tuations,  by  sentence  of  the  house 
of  peers,  after  having  gone  through 
the  house  of  commons,  as  set 
forth  by  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  shall  be  ex¬ 
plained  at  length  in  the  article  of 
magistracy. — Placet  Regis  Ma¬ 
jestati. 

Art.  5.  The  person  of  the  king 
shall  be  always  sacred  and  invio¬ 
lable. — Placet  Regis  Majestati. 

Art.  6.  The  king’s  ministers, 
and  other  persons  in  the  employ 
of  government,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  examination  and  control  of 
the  parliament ;  and  to  be  by  the 
same  accused,  tried,  and  con- 
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demned,  should  they  be  found  to 
have  offended  against  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  observance  of  the 
laws,  or  to  be  guilty  of  any  other 
high  crimes,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions. —  Placet  Regis 
Majestati. 

Art.  7.  The  parliament  shall 
be  composed  of  two  houses,  the 
one  to  be  called  the  commons,  or 
representative  of  the  people,  as 
well  freeholders  as  vassals,  on  the 
conditions  and  forms  to  be  here¬ 
after  established  by  parliament, 
in  its  subsequent  acts  upon  this 
article ;  the  other  to  be  called  the 
peers ;  the  same  to  be  composed 
of  all  those  ecclesiastics  and  their 
successors,  and  of  all  those  ba¬ 
rons  and  their  successors,  and  the 
present  possessors  of  estates,  who 
now  have  the  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  ecclesiastical  and  military 
branches,  as  well  as  of  others 
who  may  be  hereafter  elected  by 
his  majesty,  agreeably  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  limitations  to  be  fixed 
by  parliament  in  the  article  of 
detail  upon  this  point. — Placet 
Regis  Majestati. 

Art.  8.  The  barons  shall  have, 
as  peers,  individually  one  vote 
only,  relinquishing  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  votes  relative  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  population.  The 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  account  of  the  actual  ba¬ 
rons  and  ecclesiastics,  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  acts  of  parliament. — 
Placet  Regis  Majestati. 

Art.  9.  The  king  shall  enjoy 
the  prerogative  of  convoking,  pro¬ 
roguing,  or  dissolving  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  agreeably  to  the  forms  and 
institutions  which  may  be  here¬ 
after  established.  His  majesty, 
however,  to  be  bound  to  convoke 
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it  every  year. — Placet  Regis  Ma¬ 
jestati. 

Art.  10.  The  nation,  having  to 
fix  the  subsidies  necessary  to  the 
state,  will  consider  it  as  a  positive 
duty  to  fix,  for  the  civil  list,  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  the 
splendour,  independence,  and 
maintenance  of  its  august  sove¬ 
reign  and  royal  family,  to  the 
most  generous  extent  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom  will  permit,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  arrangement,  the 
nation  shall  take  upon  itself  the 
management  and  administration 
of  the  national  funds,  including 
all  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  as  fiscal  duties,  and 
land  revenues,  which  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  minister  of  finances, 
for  the  purposes  established  by 
parliament.  As  to  the  persons, 
system,  and  means,  by  which  such 
funds  are  to  be  collected  and  dis¬ 
posed  of,  they  remain  to  be  fixed 
in  the  detail  of  this  article. — Ve- 
tat  Regia  Majestas. 

Art.  11.  No  Sicilian  subject 
shall  be  arrested,  banished,  or 
otherwise  punished  or  disturbed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  or 
property,  unless  in  conformity  to 
the  new  code  of  laws,  to  be  here¬ 
after  established  by  this  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  peers  to  enjoy  the 
same  judicial  forms  which  they  en¬ 
joy  in  England,  as  will  be  subse¬ 
quently  detailed. — Placet  Regis 
Majestati. 

Art.  12.  With  that  disinterest¬ 
edness  which  the  military  branch 
has  always  shewn,  it  has  voted  and 
concluded,  and  the  parliament  has 
established,  that  the  feudal  system 
shall  be  abolished,  and  all  the 
lands  shall  be  possessed  in  Sicily, 
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as  allodial  or  free  estates ;  pre¬ 
serving,  however, the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  in  the  respective  families, 
which  is  actually  enjoyed.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Barons  shall 
likewise  cease,  and  therefore  the 
Barons  shall  be  exemated  from  all 
the  burdens  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  subjected  by  such 
feudal  rights.  There  shall  also  be 
abolished,  the  investitures,  reliefs 
(rilevi)  fines  to  the  crown  ( devo - 
luzioni  al  Fisco ),  and  every  other 
burden  whatever  inherent  in  the 
feudal  system  ;  every  family,  how¬ 
ever,  preserving  its  titles  and  ho¬ 
nours. — Placet  Regis  Majestati. 

Art.  13.  It  likewise  agrees  to 
establish  that  the  rights  called 
angarici  (being  privileges  and  ex¬ 
emptions  from  assessment),  shall 
be  abolished  as  soon  as  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general,  or  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  subject  to  them,  shall  in¬ 
demnify  the  actual  proprietors ; 
calculating  the  capital  either  at 
twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  tax  existing  at  the 
period  of  liquidation ;  or  in  de¬ 
fault  of  that  estimating  the  same 
by  the  books  of  the  respective 
Segrezia ;  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  the  possessors  of 
lands  of  whatever  nature,  shall 
retain  the  same  power  and  the 
same  rights  as  before,  so  far  as 
regards  the  exacting  of  debts  or 
rents,  and  this  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  form  as  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  them.  (His  majesty  re¬ 
serves  to  himself  to  give  his  royal 
sanction  to  the  above  article,  when 
he  shall  have  received  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  respecting  it). 

Art.  14.  The  military  branch 
agrees  also  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  commons,  that  every  proposal 
relative  to  subsidies  shall  proceed 


exclusively  from,  and  be  con-* 
eluded  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  from  thence  pass  to  that  of 
the  peers,  where  it  shall  only  be 
either  assented  to  or  rejected  with¬ 
out  the  least  alteration.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  determined  that  all  proposals 
respecting  articles  of  legislation, 
or  any  other  subject  whatsoever, 
may  be  moved  in  either  house 
indifferently,  leaving  to  the  other 
the  power  of  rejection. — Placet 
Regis  Majestati. 

Art.  15.  As  to  the  other  prin¬ 
ciples  and  arrangements  of  the* 1 
aforesaid  British  constitution,  the 
parliament  will  hereafter  declare 
those  that  are  to  be  admitted* 
those  to  be  rejected,  and  those  to 
be  modified,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  nations.  It  therefore  de¬ 
clares,  that  it  will  willingly  receive 
any  projects  which  its  members 
may  make  for  the  convenient  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  in 
order  to  select  what  may  be  judged 
most  suitable  to  the  glory  of  his 
majesty,  and  to  the  happiness  of 
the  Sicilian  people.  (His  majesty, 
whenever  such  articles  shall  be 
presented,  will  determine  on  those 
.which  may  merit  his  royal  sanc¬ 
tion). 

America.- — Message  from  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States  to  the 

Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States. 

I  communicate  to  Congress  cer¬ 
tain  documents,  being  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  those  heretofore  laid  before 
them,  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs 
with  Great  Britain. 

Without  going  beyond  the  re¬ 
newal,  in  1803,  of  the  war  in 
which  Great  Britain  is  engaged, 
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and  omitting  unrepaired  wrongs  of 
inferior  magnitude,  the  conduct 
qf  her.  government  presents  a  series 
of  acts  hostile  to  the  United  States 
as  an  independent  and  neutral 
nation. 

British  cruisers  have  been  in  the 
continued  practice  of  violating  the 
American  flag  on  the  great  high¬ 
way  of  nations,  and  of  seizing  and 
carrying  off  persons  sailing  under 
it,  pot  in  the  exercise  of  a  belli¬ 
gerent  right,  founded  on  the  law  of 
nations  against  an  enemy,  but  of  a 
municipal  prerogative  over  British 
subjects.  British  jurisdiction  is 
thus  extended  to  neutral  vessels  in 
a  situation  where  no  laws  can 
operate  but  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  laws  of  the  country  to  which 
the  vessels  belong;  and  a  self¬ 
redress  is  assumed,  which,  if 
British  subjects  were  wrongfully 
detained  and  alone  concerned,  is 
that  substitution  of  force  for  a 
resort  to  the  responsible  sovereign, 
which  falls  within  the  definition  of 
war.  Could  the  seizure  of  British 
subjects,  in  such  cases,  be  regarded 
as  within  the  exercise  of  a  bellige¬ 
rent  right,  the  acknowledged  laws 
of  war,  which  forbid  an  article  of 
captured  property  to  be  adjudged 
without  a  regular  investigation  be¬ 
fore  a  competent  tribunal,  would 
imperiously  demand  the  fairest 
trial,  where  the  sacred  rights  of 
persons  were  at  issue.  In  place  of 
such  trial,  these  rights  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  will  of  every  petty 
commander. 

The  practice,  hence,  is  so  far  from 
affecting  British  subjects  alone, 
that  under  the  pretext  of  searching 
for  these,  thousands  of  American 
citizens,  under  the  safe-guard  of 
public  laws,  and  of  their  national 
flag,  have  been  torn  from  their 
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country,  and  from  every  thing 
dear  to  them, — have  been  dragged 
on  board  ships  of  war  of  a  foreign 
nation,  and  exposed,  under  the  se¬ 
verities  of  their  discipline,  to  be 
exiled  to  the  most  distant  and 
deadly  climes,  to  risk  their  lives 
in  the  battles  of  their  oppressors, 
and  to  be  the  melancholy  instru¬ 
ments  of  taking  away  those  of 
their  own  brethren. 

Against  this  crying  enormity, 
which  Great  Britain  would  be  so 
prompt  to  avenge  if  committed 
against  herself,  the  United  States 
have  in  vain  exhausted  remon¬ 
strances  and  expostulations  :  and 
that  no  proof  might  be  wanting  of 
their  conciliatory  dispositions,  and 
no  pretext  left  for  continuance  of 
the  practice,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  formally  assured  of  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  arrangements,  such  as 
could  not  be  rejected,  if  the  reco¬ 
very  of  the  British  subjects  were 
the  real  and  sole  object.  The 
communication  passed  without 
effect.  -  f 

British  cruisers  have  been  in  the 
practice  also  of  violating  the  rights 
and  peace  of  our  coasts.  They 
hover  over  and  harass  our  entering 
and  departing  commerce.  To  the 
most  insulting  pretensions  they 
have  added  lawless  proceedings 
in  our  very  harbours,  and  have 
wantonly  spilt  American  blood 
within  the  sanctuary  of  our  terri¬ 
torial  jurisdiction.  The  principles 
and  rules  enforced  by  that  nation, 
when  a  neutral  nation,  against 
armed  vessels  of  belligerents  ho¬ 
vering  near  her  coasts,  and  dis¬ 
turbing  her  commerce,  are  well 
known.  When  called  on,  never¬ 
theless,  by  the  United  States,  to 
punish  the  greater  offences  com- 
*Y  -  • 
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mitted  by  her  own  vessels,  her 
government  has  bestowed  on  their 
commanders  additional  marks  of 
honour  and  confidence. 

Under  pretended  blockades, 
without  the  presence  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  force,  and  sometimes  with¬ 
out  the  practicability  of  applying 
one,  our  commerce  has  been  plun¬ 
dered  in  every  sea ;  the  great  sta¬ 
ples  of  our  country  have  been  cut 
off  from  their  legitimate  markets ; 
and  a  destructive  blow  aimed  at 
our  agricultural  and  maritime  in? 
terests.  In  aggravation  to  these 
redatory  measures,  they  have 
een  considered  as  in  force  from 
the  dates  of  their  notification ;  a 
retrospective  effect  being  thus 
added,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
important  cases,  to  the  unlawful¬ 
ness  of  the  course  pursued  :  and 
to  render  the  outrage  more  signal, 
these  mock  blockades  have  been 
reiterated  and  enforced  in  the  face 
of  official  communications  from 
the  British  government,  declaring, 
as  the  true  definition  of  a  legal 
blockade,  “  that  particular  ports 
must  be  actually  invested,  and 
previous  warning  given  to  vessels 
bound  to  them  not  to  enter.” 

Not  content  with  these  occa¬ 
sional  expedients  for  laying  waste 
our  neutral  trade,  the  cabinet  of 
Great  Britain  resorted,  at  length, 
to  the  sweeping  system  of  block¬ 
ades,  under  the  names  of  orders 
in  council,  which  has  been  mould¬ 
ed  and  managed  as  might  best 
suit  its  political  views,  its  com¬ 
mercial  jealousies,  or  the  avidity 
of  British  cruisers. 

To  our  remonstrances  against 
the  complicated  and  transcendant 
injustice  of  this  innovation,  the 
first  reply  was,  that  the  orders 
were  reluctantly  adopted  by  Great 


Britain  as  a  necessary  retaliation 
on  decrees  of  her  enemy  proclaim¬ 
ing  a  general  blockade  of  the 
British  isles,  at  a  time  when  the 
naval  force  of  the  enemy  dared 
not  to  issue  from  his  own  ports. 
She  was  reminded  without  effect, 
that  her  own  prior  blockades,  un-’ 
supported  by  an  adequate  naval 
force  actually  applied  and  conti¬ 
nued,  were  a  bar  to  this  plea; 
that  executed  edicts  against  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  property  could  not 
be  retaliation  on  edicts  confess? 
edly  impossible  to  be  executed ; 
that  retaliation,  to  be  just,  should 
fall  on  the  party  setting  the  guilty' 
example,  not  on  an  innocent  par-; 
ty,  which  was  not  even  charge¬ 
able  with  an  acquiescence  in  it. 

When  deprived  of  this  flimsy 
veil  for  a  prohibition  of  our  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  her  cabinet, 
instead  of  a  corresponding  repeal, 
or  a  practical  discontinuance  of  its 
orders,  formally  avowed  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  persist  in  them  against 
the  United  States,  until  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  her  enemy  should  be  laid 
open  to  British  products ;  thus 
asserting  an  obligation  on  a  neu¬ 
tral  power  to  require  one  bellige¬ 
rent  to  encourage,  by  its  internal 
regulations,  the  trade  of  another 
belligerent ;  cpntradicting  her  own 
practice  towards  all  nations  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war-;  and  be¬ 
traying  the  insincerity  of  those 
professions  which  inculcated  a  be¬ 
lief,  that,  having  resorted  to  her 
orders  with  regret,  she  was  anxious 
to  find  an  occasion  for  putting  an 
end  to  them. 

Abandoning  still  more  all  re¬ 
spect  for  the  neutral  rights  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  its  own' 
consistency,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  now  demands  as  pre-requi- 
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sites  to  a  repeal  of  its  orders,  as 
they  relate  to  the  United  States, 
that  a  formality  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees  nowise  necessary  to  their 
termination,  nor  exemplified  by 
British  usage ;  and  that  the  French 
repeal,  besides  including  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  decrees  which  operates 
within  a  territorial  jurisdiction, 
as  well  as  that  which  Operates  on 
the  high  Seas  against  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  should  not 
be  a  single  special  repeal  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States,  but 
should  be  extended  to  whatever 
other  neutral  nations  unconnected 
with  them  may  be  affected  by 
those  decrees. 

And  as  an  additional  insult, 
they  are  called  on  for  a  formal 
disavowal  of  conditions  and  pre¬ 
tensions  advanced  by  the  French 
government,  for  which  the  United 
States  are  so  far  from  having  been 
themselves  responsible,  that,  in 
official  explanations  which  have 
been  published  to  the  world,  and 
in  a  correspondence  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  minister  at  London  with  the 
British  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
such  a  responsibility  was  expli¬ 
citly  and  emphatically  disclaimed. 

It  has  become,  indeed,  suffi¬ 
ciently  certain  that  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  not  as  interfering  with  the 
belligerent  rights  of  Great  Britain 
— not  as  supplying  the  wants  of 
their  enemies,  which  she  herself 
supplies*  but  as  interfering  with 
the  monopoly  which  she  covets  for 
her  own  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  She  carries  on  a  war  against 
the  lawful  commerce  of  a  friend, 
that  she  may  the  better  carry  on  a 
commerce  with  an  enemy, — a 
commerce  polluted  by  the  forge¬ 


ries  and  perjuries  which  are  for 
the  most  part  the  only  passports 
by  which  it  can  succeed. 

Anxious  to  make  every  experi¬ 
ment  short  of  the  last  resort  of  in¬ 
jured  nations*  the  United  States 
have  withheld  from  Great  Britain, 
under  successive  modifications, 
the  benefits  of  a  free  intercourse 
with  their  market,  the  loss  of 
which  could  not  but  outweigh  the 
profits  accruing  from  her  restric¬ 
tions  of  our  commerce  with  other 
nations.  And  to  entitle  those  ex¬ 
periments  to  the  more  favourable 
consideration,  they  were  so  framed 
as  to  enable  her  to  place  her  ad¬ 
versary  under  the  exclusive  ope¬ 
ration  of  them.  To  these  appeals 
her  government  has  been  equally 
inflexible,  as  if  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  of  every  sort,  rather 
than  yield  to  the  claims  of  justice, 
or  renounce  the  errors  of  a  false 
pride.  Nay,  so  far  were  the  at¬ 
tempts  carried  to  overcome  the 
attachment  of  the  British  cabinet 
to  its  unjust  edicts,  that  it  received 
every  encouragement,  within  the 
Competency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government,  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  a  repeal  of  them  would 
be  followed  by  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  unless 
the  French  edicts  should  also  be 
repealed.  Even  this  communica¬ 
tion,  although  silencing  for  ever 
the  plea  of  a  disposition  in  the 
United  States  to  acquiesce  in  those 
edicts,  originally  the  sole  plea  for 
them,  received  no  attention. 

If  no  other  proof  existed  of  a 
pre-determination  of  the  British 
government  against  a  repeal  of  its 
orders,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  London,  and  the  British 
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secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in 
1810,  on  the  question  whether 
the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was 
considered  in  force,  or  as  not  in 
force.  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  French  government, 
which  urged  this  blockade  as  the 
ground  of  its  decree,  was  willing, 
in  the  event  of  its  removal,  to  re¬ 
peal  that  decree ;  which  being 
followed  by  alternate  repeals  of 
the  other  offensive  edicts,  might 
abolish  the  whole  system  on  both 
sides.  This  inviting  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  an  object  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  United  States,  and 
professed  so  often  to  be  the  desire 
of  both  the  belligerents,  was  made 
known  to  the  British  government. 
As  that  government  admits  that 
an  actual  application  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  force  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  legal  blockade,  and 
it  was  notorious  that  if  such  a 
force  had  ever  been  applied,  its 
Ions:  discontinuance  had  annulled 
the  blockade  in  question,  there 
could  be  no  sufficient  objection 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  a 
formal  revocation  of  it ;  and  no 
imaginable  objection  to  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  blockade 
did  not  exist.  The  declaration 
would  have  been  consistent  with 
her  avowed  principles  of  blockade, , 
and  would  have  enabled  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  demand  from  France 
the  pledged  repeal  of  her  decrees  ; 
either  with  success,  in  which  case 
the  way  would  have  been  opened 
for  a  general  repeal  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  edicts,  or  without  success, 
in  which  case  the  United  States 
would  have  been  justified  in  turn¬ 
ing  their  measures  exclusively 
against  France.  The  British  go¬ 
vernment  would,  however,  neither 
rescind  the  blockade,  nor  declare 


its  non-existence,  nor  permit  its 
non-existence  to  be  inferred  and 
affirmed  by  the  American  pleni- , 
potentiary.  On  the  contrary,  by 
representing  the  blockade  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  orders  in 
council,  the  United  States  were 
compelled  so  to  regard  it  in  their 
subsequent  proceedings. 

There  was  a  period,  when  a 
favourable  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  British  cabinet  was  justly  con¬ 
sidered  as  established.  The  mi¬ 
nister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  here,  proposed  an 
adjustment  of  the  differences 
more  immediately  endangering  the 
harmony  of  the  two  countries. 
The  proposition  was  accepted 
with  a  promptitude  and  cordiality, 
corresponding  with  the  invariable 
professions  of  this  government. 
A  foundation  appeared  to  be  laid 
for  a  sincere  and  lasting  reconci¬ 
liation.  The  prospect,  however, 
quickly  vanished.  The  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  disavowed  by  the 
British  government,  without  any 
explanation  which  could  at  that 
time  repress  the  belief,  that  the 
disavowal  proceeded  from  a  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  commercial 
rights  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  has  since  come  into 
proof,  that,  at  the  very  moment 
w  hen  the  public  minister  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  language  of  friendship, 
and  inspired  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  negociation  with 
which  he  was  charged,  a  secret 
agent  of  his  government  wras  em¬ 
ployed  in  intrigues,  having  for 
their  object  a  subversion  of  our 
government,  and  a  dismember¬ 
ment  of  our  happy  union. 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  United 
States,  our  attention  is  necessarily 
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drawn  to  the  warfare  just  renewed 
by  the  savages  on  one  of  our  ex¬ 
tensive  frontiers  ;  a  warfare  which 
is  known  to  spare  neither  age  nor 
sex,  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
features  particularly  shocking  to 
humanity.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  activity  and  combinations 
which  have  for  some  time  been 
developing  themselves  among  the 
tribes  in  constant  intercourse  with 
British  traders  and  garrisons, 
without  connecting  their  hostility 
with  that  influence ;  and  without 
recollecting  the  authenticated  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  interpositions  here¬ 
tofore  furnished  by  the  officers 
and  agents  of  that  government. 

Suchjs  the  spectacle  of  injuries 
and  indignities  which  have  been 
heaped  on  our  country  ;  and  such 
the  crisis  which  its  unexampled 
forbearance  and  conciliatory  ef¬ 
forts  have  not  been  able  to  avert. 
It  might  at  least  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  that  an  enlightened  nation, 
if  less  urged  by  moral  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  invited  by  friendly  dis¬ 
positions  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  would  have  found  in  its 
true  interests  alone  a  sufficient 
motive  to  respect  their  rights  and 
their  tranquillity  on  the  high  seas : 
that  an  enlarged  policy  would 
have  favoured  the  free  and  gene¬ 
ral  circulation  of  commerce,  in 
which  the  British  nation  is  at  all 
times  interested,  and  which  in 
time  of  war  is  the  best  alleviation 
of  its  calamities  to  herself,  as  well 
as  the  other  belligerents;  and 
more  especially  that  the  British 
cabinet  would  not,  for  the  sake 
of  a  precarious  and  surreptitious 
intercourse  with  hostile  markets, 
have  persevered  in  a  course  of 
measures  which  necessarily  put  at 
hazard  the  invaluable  market  of  a 
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great  and  growing  country,,  dis¬ 
posed  to  cultivate  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  active  commerce. 

Other  councils  have  prevailed. 
Our  moderation  and  conciliation 
have  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
encourage  perseverance,  and  to 
enlarge  pretensions.  We  behold 
our  seafaring  citizens  still  the 
daily  victims  of  lawless  violence 
committed  on  the  great  and  com¬ 
mon  highway  of  nations,  even 
within  the  sight  of  the  country 
which  owes  them  protection.  We 
behold  our  vessels  freighted  with 
the  products  of  our  soil  and  in¬ 
dustry,  or  returning  with  the  ho¬ 
nest  proceeds  of  them,  wrested 
from  their  lawful  destinations, 
confiscated  by  prize  courts,  no 
longer  the  organs  of  public  law, 
but  the  instruments  of  arbitrary 
edicts,  and  their  unfortunate  crews 
dispersed  or  lost,  or  forced  or  in¬ 
veigled  in  British  ports  into  Bri¬ 
tish  fleets ;  whilst  arguments  are 
employed  in  support  of  these  ag¬ 
gressions,  which  have  no  founda¬ 
tion  but  in  a  principle  equally  sup¬ 
porting  a  claim  to  regulate  our 
external  commerce  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

We  behold,  in  fine,  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain,  a  state  of  war 
against  the  United  States  ;  and,  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States, 
a  state  of  peace  towards  Great 
Britain. 

Whether  the  United  States  shall 
continue  passive  under  these  pro¬ 
gressive  usurpations,  and  these 
accumulating  wrongs,  or,  oppos¬ 
ing  force  to  force  in  defence  of 

O 

their  natural  rights,  shall  commit 
a  just  cause  into  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  Disposer  of  events, 
avoiding  all  connections  which 
might  entangle  it  in  the  contests 
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or  views  of  other  powers,  and  pre¬ 
serving  a  constant  readiness  to 
concur  in  an  honourable  re-esta- 
blishment  of  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship,  is  a  solemn  question,  which 
the  constitution  wisely  confides 
to  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government.  In  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  their  early  deliberations, 
I  am  happy  in  the  assurance,  that 
the  decision  will  be  worthy  the 
enlightened  and  patriotic  councils 
of  a  virtuous,  a  free,  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  nation. 

Having  presented  this  view  of 
the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  so¬ 
lemn  alternative  growing  out  of 
them,  I  proceed  to  remark,  that 
the  communications  last  made  to 
congress  on  the  subject  of  our  re¬ 
lations  with  France,  will  have 
shewn,  that  since  the  revocation  of 
her  decrees,  as  they  violated  the 
neutral  rights  of  the  United  States, 
her  government  has  authorised 
illegal  captures  by  its  privateers 
and  public  ships  ;  and  that  other 
outrages  have  been  practised  on 
our  vessels  and  our  citizens.  It 
will  have  been  seep,  also,  that  no 
indemnity  had  been  provided,  or 
satisfactorily  pledged,  for  the  ex¬ 
tensive  spoliations  committed  un¬ 
der  the  violent  and  retrospective 
order  of  the  French  government 
against  the  property  of  our  citizens 
seized  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
France. 

I  abstain  at  this  time  from  re¬ 
commending  to  the  consideration 
of  congress  definitive  measures 
with  respect  to  that  nation,  in  the 
expectation,  that  the  result  of  the 
inclosed  discussions  between  our 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris, 
and  the  French  government,  will 
speedily  enable  congress  to  decide 


with  greater  advantage,  on  the 
course  due  to  the  rights,  the  in¬ 
terests,  the  honour  of  our  country. 

James  Madison. 
Washington,  June  1,  1812. 


An  act ,  declaring  war  between  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dependen¬ 
cies  thereof,  and  the  United 
States  of  America ,  and  their 
territories. 

“  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in 
congress  assembled,  that  war  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to 
exist  between  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dependencies  thereof,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and 
their  territories;  and  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorised,  to  use 
the  whole  land  apd  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect ;  and  to  issue  tq 
private  armed  vessels  qf  the 
United  States,  commissions  or  let¬ 
ters  of  marque  and  general  re¬ 
prisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall 
think  proper,  and  under  the  seal 
of  the  United  States,  against  the 
vessels,  goods,  and  effects  qf  the 
government  of  the  said  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  subjects  thereof. 
t(  James  Madison.” 
“June  18,  1812.— Approved.’ - 


Correspondence  between  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren  and  the  Secretary  of 
State ,  Mr.  Monroe. 

Halifax ,  Nova  Scotia ,  Sept.  30. 
Sir, — The  departure  of  Mr. 
Foster  from  America  has  devolv- 
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ed  upon  me  the  charge  of  making 
known  to  you,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  sentiments  en¬ 
tertained  by  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  upon  the  ex¬ 
isting  relations  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

.  You  will  observe  from  the  en¬ 
closed  copy  of  an  order  in  council, 
bearing  date  the  23d  of  June, 
1812,  that  the  orders  in  council 
of  the  7th  of  Jan.  1807,  and  the 
26th  of  April,  1809,  ceased  to 
exist  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  declared  war  against  his 
majesty.  .  .. 

immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
this  declaration  in  London,  the 
order  in  council,  of  which  a  copy 
is  herewith  enclosed  to  you,  was 
issued  on  the  31st  day  of  July, 
for  the  embargo  and  detention  of 
all  American  ships. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I 
am  commanded  to  propose  to 
your  government  the  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries ;  and  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  bringing  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  so  interesting  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  America  and  Great 
Britain. 

I  therefore  propose  to  you,  that 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  instantly 
recal  their  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  against  British  ships,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  orders  and  in¬ 
structions  for  any  acts  of  hostility 
whatever  against  the  territory  of 
his  majesty,  or  the  persons  or 
property  of  his  subjects :  with 
the  understanding,  that  imme¬ 
diately  on  receiving  from  you  an 
official  assurance  to  that  effect,  I 
0 


shall  instruct  all  the  officers  under 
my  command  to  desist  from  cor¬ 
responding  measures  of  war 
against  the  ships  and  property  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  I 
shall  transmit,  without  delay, 
corresponding  intelligence  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  world  where 
hostilities  may  have  commenced ; 
the  British  commanders  in  which 
will  be  required  to  discontinue 
hostilities,  from  the  receipt  of 
such  notice. 

Should  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  accede  to  the  above  pro¬ 
posal  for  terminating  hostilities,  I 
am  authorized  to  arrange  with 
you  as  to  the  revocation  of  the 
laws  which  interdict  the  com¬ 
merce  and  ships  of  war  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  harbours  and 
waters  of  the  United  States  ;  in 
default  of  which  revocation  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  you  will  observe, 
by  the  order  of  the  23d  of  June, 
the  orders  in  council  of  January, 
1807,  and  April,  1809,  are  to  be 
revived. 

The  officer  who  conveys  this 
letter  to  the  American  coast  has 
received  my  orders  to  put  to  sea 
immediately  upon  the  delivering 
of  this  dispatch  to  the  competent 
authority ;  and  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend,  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
in  communicating  to  me  the  de¬ 
cision  of  your  government,  per¬ 
suaded  as  I  feel,  that  it  cannot  but 
be  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  present  dif¬ 
ferences. 

The  flag  of  truce  which  you 
may  charge  with  your  reply,  will 
find  one  of  my  cruizers  at  Sandy 
Hook,  ten  days  after  the  landing 
of  this  dispatch,  which  I  have  di¬ 
rected  to  call  there  with  a  flag  of 
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truce  for  that  purpose.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest 
consideration, 

John  BorlAse  Warren, 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and 
<  Commander  in  Chief,  &c. 

Mr,  Monroe  to  Sir  J.  B.  Warren. 

Department  of  State , 
Oct.  27,  1812. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to 
receive  your  letter  of  the  30th 
ult.  and  to  submit  it  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  President. 

It  appears  that  you  are  autho¬ 
rised  to  propose  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the 
ground  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council;  and,  in  case  the  pro¬ 
position  is  acceded  to,  to  take 
measures,  in  concert  with  this 
government,  to  carry  it  into  com¬ 
plete  effect  on  both  sides. 

You  state  also,  that  you  have 
it  in  charge,  in  the  event,  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  interdict  the  ships  of  war 
and  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  from  the  harbours  and  waters 
of  the  United  States:  and  you 
intimate,  that  if  the  proposition  is 
not  acceded  to,  the  orders  in 
council  (repealed  conditionally  by 
that  of  the  23d  of  June  last)  will 
be  revived  against  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  instructed  to  inform  you, 
that  it  will  be  very  satisfactory  to 
the  President  to  meet  the  British 
government  in  such  arrangements 
as  may  terminate,  without  delay, 
the  hostilities  which  now  exist 
between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  on  conditions  ho¬ 
nourable  to  both  nations. 


At  the  moment  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  the  President  gave  a 
signal  proof  of  the  attachment  of 
the  United  States  to  peace.  In¬ 
structions  were  given,  at  an  early 
period,  to  the  late  Charge  dTAf- 
faires  of  the  United  States  at 
London,  to  propose  to  the  British 
government  an  armistice,  on  con¬ 
ditions  which,  it  was  presumed, 
would  have  been  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  seen  with  regret,  that 
the  proposition  made  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  important  interest  of  impress¬ 
ment,  was  rejected,  and  that  none 
was  offered  through  that  channel, 
as  a  basis  on  which  hostilities 
might  cease. 

As  your  government  has  au¬ 
thorised  you  to  propose  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  aware  of  the  important  and 
salutary  effects  which  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment  of  this  difference 
cannot  fail  to  have  on  the  future 
relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  I  indulge  the  hope  that  it 
has,  ere  this,  given  you  full 
powers  for  the  purpose.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  sufficiently  evinced 
that  no  peace  can  be  durable, 
unless  this  object  is  provided  for: 
it  is  presumed,  therefore,  that 
it  is  equally  the  interest  of  both 
countries  to  adjust  it  at  this  time. 

Without  further  discussing 
questions  of  right,  the  president 
is  desirous  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of  on 
both  sides.  The  claim  of  the 
British  government  is,  to  take 
from  the  merchant  vessels  of 
other  countries  British  subjects. 
In  the  practice,  the  commanders 
of  British  ships  of  war  often  take 
trom  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States  American  citizens. 
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If  tile  United  States  prohibit  the 
employment  of  British  subjects  in 
their  service,  and  enforce  the 
prohibition  by  suitable  regulations 
and  penalties,  the  motive  for  the 
practice  is  taken  away.  It  is  in 
this  mode  that  the  President  is 
willing  to  accommodate  this  im¬ 
portant  controversy  with  the 
British  government,  and  it  cannot 
be  conceived  on  what  ground  the 
arrangefnent  can  be  refused i 
<•-  A  suspension  of  the  practice  of 
impressment,  pending  the  armis¬ 
tice,  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence.  It  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  while  the  parties  are 
engaged  in  a  negociation  to  ad¬ 
just  amicably  this  important 
difference,  that  the  United  States 
would  admit  the  right,  or  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  practice  of  the 
opposite  party ;  or  that  Great 
Britain  would  be  unwilling  to 
restrain  her  cruizers  from  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  would  have  the  strong¬ 
est  tendency  to  defeat  the  nego¬ 
ciation.  It  is  presumable  that 
both  parties  would  enter  into  a 
negociation  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  give  it  effect.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  necessary  that  a  clear 
and  distinct  understanding  be 
first  obtained  between  them,  of 
the  accommodation  which  each  is 
prepared  to  make.  If  the  British 
government  is  willing  to  suspend 
the  practice  of  impressment  from 
American  vessels,  on  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  United  States  will 
exclude  British  seamen  from  their 
Service,  the  regulation  by  which 
this  compromise  should  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  would  be  solely 
the  object  of  this  negociation. 
The  armistice  would  be  of  short 
duration.  If  the  parties  agree, 
peace  would  be  the  result,  li 


the  negociation  failed,  each  would 
be  restored  to  its  former  state, 
and  to  all  its  pretensions,  by  re¬ 
curring  to  war. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  note 
to  Mr.  Russel,  seems  to  have  sup¬ 
posed,  that,  had  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  accepted  the  proposi¬ 
tions  made  to  it,  Great  Britain 
would  have  suspended  imme¬ 
diately  the  exercise  of  a  right  on 
the  mere  assurance  of  this  go¬ 
vernment,  that  a  law  would  be 
afterwards  passed  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  British  seamen  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  Great  Britain  would 
have  no  agency  in  the  regulation 
to  give  effect  to  that  proposition. 
Such  an  idea  was  not  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  this  government, 
nor  is  it  to  be  reasonably  inferred 
from  Mr.  Russel’s  note :  lest, 
however,  by  ^possibility  such  an 
inference  might  be  drawn  from 
the  instructions  to  Mr.  Russel, 
and  anxious  that  there  should  be 
no  misunderstanding  in  the  case, 
subsequent  instructions  were  given 
to  Mr.  Russel,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  every  objection  of  the 
kind  alluded  to.  As  they  bear 
date  on  the  27th  of  July,  and 
were  forwarded  by  the  British 
packet  Alphea,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  may  have  been 
received  and  acted  on. 

I  am  happy  to  explain  to  you 
thus  fully  the  views  of  my  go¬ 
vernment  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  The  president  desires  that 
the  war  which  exists  between  our 
countries  should  be  terminated 
on  such  conditions  as  may  secure 
a  solid  and  durable  peace.  To 
accomplish  this  great  object,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  interest  of  im¬ 
pressment  be  satisfactorily  ar- 
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ranged.  He  is  willing  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  secured  against 
the  evils  of  which  she  complains. 
He  seeks,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  be  protected  against  a 
practice,  which,  while  it  degrades 
the  nation,  deprives  them  of  their 
right  as  freemen,  takes  them  by 
force  from  their  families  and  their 
country,  into  a  foreign  service,  to 
fight  the  battles  of  a  foreign 
power,  perhaps  against  their  own 
kindred  and  country. 

I  abstain  from  entering,  in  this 
communication,  into  other  grounds 
of  difference.  The  orders  in 
council  having  been  repealed 
(with  a  reservation  not  impairing 
a  corresponding  right  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States),  and  no  ille¬ 
gal  blockades  revived  or  insti¬ 
tuted  in  their  stead,  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  being  obtained  on  the 
subject  of  impressment,  in  the 
mode  herein  proposed,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  is  willing  to  agree  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a 
view  to  arrange,  by  treaty,  in  a 
more  distinct  and  ample  manner, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  every  other  subject  of 
controversy. 

I  will  only  add,  that  if  there  be 
no  objection  to  an  accommodation 
of  the  difference  relating  to  im¬ 
pressment,  in  the  mode  proposed, 
other  than  the  suspension  of  the 
British  claims  to  impressment 
during  the  armistice,  there  can  be 
none  to  proceeding,  without  the 
armistice,  to  an  immediate  dis¬ 
cussion  and  arrangement  of  an 
article  on  that  subject.  This 
great  question  being  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  the  way  will  be  open 
either  for  an  armistice  or  any 
other  course  leading  most  con¬ 


veniently  and  expeditiously  to  a 
general  pacification. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

James  Monroe. 

American  President’s  Message . 
Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives, 

On  our  present  meeting,  it  is 
my  first  duty  to  invite  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  providential  favours 
which  our  country  has  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  unusual  degree  of 
health  dispensed  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  rich  abundance  with 
which  the  earth  has  rewarded  the 
labours  bestowed  on  it.  In  the 
successful  cultivation  of  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  in  the 
progress  of  general  improvement 
favourable  to  the  national  pros¬ 
perity,  there  is  just  occasion  also 
for  our  mutual  congratulations 
and  thankfulness. 

With  these  blessings  are  natu¬ 
rally  mingled  the  pressures  and 
vicissitudes  incidental  to  the  state 
of  war  into  which  the  United 
States  have  been  forced  by  the 
perseverance  of  a  foreign  power 
in  its  system  of  injustice  and  ag¬ 
gression.  Previons  to  its  decla¬ 
ration,  it  was  deemed  proper,  as 
a  measure  of  precaution  and  fore¬ 
cast,  that  a  considerable  force 
should  be  placed  in  the  Michigan 
territory,  with  a  general  view  to 
its  security;  and,  in  the  event  of 
war,  to  such  operations  in  the  up¬ 
permost  Canada,  as  would  inter¬ 
cept  the  hostile  influence  of  Great 
Britain  oyer  the  savages;  obtain 
the  command  of  the  lake  on  which 
that  part  of  Canada  borders ; 
and  maintain  co-operating  rela¬ 
tions  with  such  forces  as  might 
be  most  conveniently  employed 
against  other  parts. 
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,  Brigadier  -  general  Hull  was 
charged  with  this  provisional  ser¬ 
vice,  having  under  his  command 
a  ])ody  of  troops,  composed  of  re¬ 
gulars  and  of  volunteers  from  the 
state  of  Ohio :  having  reached  his 
destination,  after  his  knowledge 
of  the  war,  and  possessing  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  to  act  offen¬ 
sively,  he  passed  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  of  the  enemy 
with  a  prospect  of  an  easy  and 
victorious  progress.  The  expe¬ 
dition,  nevertheless,  terminated 
unfortunately,  not  only  in  a  re¬ 
treat  to  the  town  and  fort  of  De¬ 
troit,  but  in  the  surrender  of  both, 
and  of  the  gallant  corps  com¬ 
manded  by  that  officer.  The 
.causes  of  this  painful  reverse  will 
be  investigated  by  a  military  tri¬ 
bunal.  A  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  operations  which  preceded 
and  followed  this  adverse  event, 
is  the  use  made  by  the  enemy  of 
the  merciless  savages  under  their 
influence.  Whilst  the  benevolent 
policy  of  the  United  States  inva¬ 
riably  recommended  peace,  and 
promoted  civilization  amongst 
that  wretched  portion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  was  making  exer¬ 
tions  to  dissuade  them  from  taking 
either  side  in  the  war,  the  enemy 
has  not  scrupled  to  call  to  his  aid 
their  rnthless  ferocity,  armed  with 
the  horrors  of  those  instruments 
of  carnage  and  torture  which  are 
known  to  spare  neither  age  nor 
sex.  In  this  outrage  against  the 
laws  of  honourable  war,  and 
against  the  feelings  sacred  to  hu¬ 
manity,  the  British  commanders 
cannot  resort  to  a  plea  of  retalia¬ 
tion;  for  it  is  committed  in  the 
face  of  our  example.  They  can¬ 
not  mitigate  it  by  calling  it  a  self- 
defence  against  men  in  arms,  for 


it  embraces  the  most  shocking 
butcheries  of  defenceless  families : 
nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  they 
are  not  answerable  for  the  atroci¬ 
ties  perpetrated,  since  the  savages 
are  employed  with  the  knowledge, 
and  even  with  menaces,  that  their 
fury  could  not  be  controlled. 
Such  is  the  spectacle  which  the 
deputed  authorities  of  a  nation 
boasting  its  religion  and  morality, 
have  not  been  restrained  from 
presenting  to  an  enlightened  age. 

The  misfortune  of  Detroit  was 
not,  however,  without  a  consoling 
effect.  It  was  followed  by  signal 
proofs,  that  the  national  spirit 
rises  according  to  the  pressure  on 
it.  The  loss  of  an  important 
post,  and  of  the  brave  men  sur¬ 
rendered  with  it,  inspired  every 
where  new  ardour  and  determi¬ 
nation.  In  the  state  and  districts 
least  remote,  it  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  every  citizen  was 
eager  to  fly  with  his  arms  at  once 
to  protect  his  brethren  against 
the  blood-thirsty  savages  let  loose 
by  the  enemy  on  an  extensive 
frontier;  and  to  convert  a  par¬ 
tial  calamity  into  a  source  of  in¬ 
vigorated  efforts.  This  patri¬ 
otic  zeal,  which  it  was  necessary 
rather  to  limit  than  excite,  has 
embodied  an  ample  force  from 
the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
and  from  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  It  is  placed  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  regulars 
under  the  command  of  brigadier- 
general  Harrison,  who  possesses 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  fel¬ 
low-soldiers ;  among  whom  are 
citizens,— some  of  them  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  ranks, — mot  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  political  sta¬ 
tions,  than  by  their  personal 
merits. 
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rangedi  He  is  willing  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  secured  against 
the  evils  of  which  she  complains. 
He  seeks,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  be  protected  against  a 
practice,  which,  while  it  degrades 
the  nation,  deprives  them  of  their 
right  as  freemen,  takes  them  by 
force  from  their  families  and  their 
country,  into  a  foreign  service,  to 
fight  the  battles  of  a  foreign 
power,  perhaps  against  their  own 
kindred  and  country. 

I  abstain  from  entering,  in  this 
communication,  into  other  grounds 
of  difference.  The  orders  in 
council  having  been  repealed 
(with  a  reservation  not  impairing 
a  corresponding  right  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States),  and  no  ille¬ 
gal  blockades  revived  or  insti¬ 
tuted  in  their  stead,  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  being  obtained  on  the 
subject  of  impressment,  in  the 
mode  herein  proposed,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  is  willing  to  agree  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a 
view  to  arrange,  by  treaty,  in  a 
more  distinct  and  ample  manner, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  every  other  subject  of 
controversy. 

I  will  only  add,  that  if  there  be 
no  objection  to  an  accommodation 
of  the  difference  relating  to  im¬ 
pressment,  in  the  mode  proposed, 
other  than  the  suspension  of  the 
British  claims  to  impressment 
during  the  armistice,  there  can  be 
none  to  proceeding,  without  the 
armistice,  to  an  immediate  dis¬ 
cussion  and  arrangement  of  an 
article  on  that  subject.  This 
great  question  being  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  the  way  will  be  open 
either  for  an  armistice  or  any 
other  course  leading  most  con¬ 


veniently  and  expeditiously  to  a 
general  pacification. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

James  Monroe. 

American  President's  Message . 
Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives, 

On  our  present  meeting,  it  is 
my  first  duty  to  invite  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  providential  favours 
which  our  country  has  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  unusual  degree  of 
health  dispensed  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  rich  abundance  with 
which  the  earth  has  rewarded  the 
labours  bestowed  on  it.  In  the 
successful  cultivation  of  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  in  the 
progress  of  general  improvement 
favourable  to  the  national  pros¬ 
perity,  there  is  just  occasion  also 
for  our  mutual  congratulations 
and  thankfulness. 

With  these  blessings  are  natu¬ 
rally  mingled  the  pressures  and 
vicissitudes  incidental  to  the  state 
of  war  into  which  the  United 
States  have  been  forced  by  the 
perseverance  of  a  foreign  power 
in  its  system  of  injustice  and  ag¬ 
gression.  Previons  to  its  decla¬ 
ration,  it  was  deemed  proper,  as 
a  measure  of  precaution  and  fore¬ 
cast,  that  a  considerable  force 
should  be  placed  in  the  Michigan 
territory,  with  a  general  view  to 
its  security;  and,  in  the  event  of 
war,  to  such  operations  in  the  up¬ 
permost  Canada,  as  would  inter¬ 
cept  the  hostile  influence  of  Great 
Britain  over  the  savages;  obtain 
the  command  of  the  lake  on  which 
that  part  of  Canada  borders  { 
and  maintain  co-operating  rela¬ 
tions  with  such  forces  as  might 
be  most  conveniently  employed 
against  other  parts. 
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>  Brigadier  -  general  Hull  was 
.charged  with  this  provisional  ser¬ 
vice,  having  under  his  command 
a  body  of  troops,  composed  of  re¬ 
gulars  and  of  volunteers  from  the 
state  of  Ohio :  having  reached  his 
destination,  after  his  knowledge 
of  the  war,  and  possessing  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  to  act  offen¬ 
sively,  he  passed  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  of  the  enemy 
with  a  prospect  of  an  easy  and 
victorious  progress.  The  expe¬ 
dition,  nevertheless,  terminated 
.unfortunately,  not  only  in  a  re¬ 
treat  to  the  town  and  fort  of  De¬ 
troit,  but  in  the  surrender  of  both, 
.and  of  the  gallant  corps  com¬ 
manded  by  that  officer.  The 
.causes  of  this  painful  reverse  will 
,be  investigated  by  a  military  tri¬ 
bunal.  A  distinguishing  feature 
m  the  operations  which  preceded 
and  followed  this  adverse  event, 
is  the  use  made  by  the  enemy  of 
the  merciless  savages  under  their 
influence.  Whilst  the  benevolent 
policy  of  the  United  States  inva¬ 
riably  recommended  peace,  and 
promoted  civilization  amongst 
that  wretched  portion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  was  making  exer¬ 
tions  to  dissuade  them  from  taking 
either  side  in  the  war,  the  enemy 
has  not  scrupled  to  call  to  his  aid 
their  ruthless  ferocity,  armed  with 
the  horrors  of  those  instruments 
of  carnage  and  torture  which  are 
known  to  spare  neither  age  nor 
sex.  In  this  outrage  against  the 
laws  of  honourable  war,  and 
against  the  feelings  sacred  to  hu¬ 
manity,  the  British  commanders 
cannot  resort  to  a  plea  of  retalia¬ 
tion;  for  it  is  committed  in  the 
face  of  our  example.  They  can¬ 
not  mitigate  it  by  calling  it  a  self- 
defence  against  men  in  arms,  for 
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it  embraces  the  most  shocking 
butcheries  of  defenceless  families : 
nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  they 
are  not  answerable  for  the  atroci¬ 
ties  perpetrated,  since  the  savages 
are  employed  with  the  knowledge, 
and  even  with  menaces,  that  their 
fury  could  not  be  controlled. 
Such  is  the  spectacle  which  the 
deputed  authorities  of  a  nation 
boasting  its  religion  and  morality, 
have  not  been  restrained  from 
presenting  to  an  enlightened  age. 

The  misfortune  of  Detroit  was 
not,  however,  without  a  consoling 
effect.  It  was  followed  by  signal 
proofs,  that  the  national  spirit 
rises  according  to  the  pressure  on 
it.  The  loss  of  an  important 
post,  and  of  the  brave  men  sur¬ 
rendered  with  it,  inspired  every 
where  new  ardour  and  determi¬ 
nation.  In  the  state  and  districts 
least  remote,  it  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  every  citizen  was 
eager  to  fly  with  his  arms  at  once 
to  protect  his  brethren  against 
the  blood-thirsty  savages  let  loose 
by  the  enemy  on  an  extensive 
frontier;  and  to  convert  a  par¬ 
tial  calamity  into  a  source  of  in¬ 
vigorated  efforts.  This  patri¬ 
otic  zeal,  which  it  was  necessary 
rather  to  limit  than  excite,  has 
embodied  an  ample  force  from 
the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
and  from  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  It  is  placed  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  regulars 
under  the  command  of  brigadier- 
general  Harrison,  who  possesses 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  fel¬ 
low-soldiers  ;  among  whom  are 
citizens,— some  of  them  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  ranks, — -not  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  political  sta¬ 
tions,  than  by  their  personal 
merits. 
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The  greater  portion  of  this  force 
is  proceeding  on  its  destination 
towards  the  Michigan  territory, 
having  succeeded  in  relieving  an 
important  frontier  post,  and  in 
several  incidental  operations 
against  hostile  tribes  of  savages, 
rendered  indispensable  by  the 
subserviency  into  which  they  had 
been  "seduced  by  the  enemy ;  a 
seduction  the  more  cruel,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  impose  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  precautionary  severities 
against  those  who  yielded  to  it. 

At  a  recent  date,  an  attack  was 
made  on  a  post  of  the  enemy  near 
Niagara,  by*  a  detachment  of  the 
regular  and  other  forces,  under 
the  commaud  of  major-general 
Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  militia  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The 
attack,  it  appears,- was  ordered  in 
compliance  with  the  ardour  of 
the  troops  who  executed  it  with 
distinguished  gallantry,  and  were 
for  a  time  victorious  :  but  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  expected  support, 
they  were  compelled  to  yield  to 
reinforcements  of  British  regulars 
and  savages.  Our  loss  has  been 
considerable,  and  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented.  That  of  the  enemy, 
less  ascertained,  will  be  the  more 
felt,  as  it  includes  among  the 
killed,  the  commanding-general, 
who  was  also  governor  of  the 
province  ;  and  was  sustained  by 
veteran  troops,  from  inexperienc¬ 
ed  soldiers,  who  must  daily  im¬ 
prove  in  the  duties  of  the  field. 

Our  expectation  of  gaining  the 
command  of  the  lakes  by  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Canada  from  Detroit, 
having  been  disappointed,  mea¬ 
sures  were  instantly  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  on  them  a  naval  force  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  From 
the  talents  and  activity  of  the 


officer  charged  with  this  object, 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  may 
be  expected.  Should  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  not  admit  of  com¬ 
plete  success,  the  progress  made 
will  ensure  for  the  next  a  naval 
ascendancy  where  it  is  essential 
to  a  permanent  peace  with,  and 
control  over,  the  savages. 

Among  the  incidents  to  the 
measures  of  the  war,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  advert  to  the  refusal 
of  the  governors  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  to  furnish  the 
required  detachments  of  militia 
towards  the  defence  of  the  mari¬ 
time  frontier.  The  refusal  was 
founded  on  a  novel  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  exposition  of  the  provision 
of  the  constitution  relating  to  the 
militia.  The  correspondence 
which  will  be  before  you,  contains 
the  requisite  information  on  the 
"subject.  It  is  obvious,  that  if 
the  authority  of  the  United  States 
to  call  into  service  and  command 
the  militia  for  the  public  defence, 
can  be  thus  frustrated,  even  in  a 
state  of  declared  war,  and  of 
course  under  apprehensions  of 
invasion  preceding  war,  they  are 
not  one  nation  for  the  purpose 
most  of  all  requiring  it,  and  that 
the  public  safety  may  have  no 
other  resource  than  those  large 
and  permanent  military  establish¬ 
ments  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
principles  of  our  free  government, 
and  against  the  necessity  of  which 
the  militia  were  meant  to  be  a 
constitutional  bulwark. 

On  the  coasts  and  on  the  ocean* 
the  war  has  been  as  successful  as 
circumstances  from  its  early 
stages  could  promise.  Our  pub¬ 
lic  ships  and  private  cruizers,  by 
their  activity,  and  where  there 
was  occasion,  by  their  intrepidity, 
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have  made  the  enemy  sensible  of 
the  difference  between  a  recipro¬ 
city  of  captures,  and  the  long 
confinement  of  them  to  their  side. 
Our  trade,  with  little  exception, 
has  safely  reached  our  ports, 
having  been  much  favoured  in  it 
by  the  course  pursued  by  a  squa¬ 
dron  of  our  frigates  under  the 
command  of  commodore  Rogers, 
and  in  the  instance  in  which  skill 
and  bravery  were  more  particu¬ 
larly  tried  with  those  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  the  American  flag  had  an 
auspicious  triumph*  The  frigate 
Constitution,  commanded  by  cap¬ 
tain  Hull,  after  a  close  and  short 
engagement,  completely  disabled 
and  captured  a  British  frigate  ; 
gaining  for  that  officer,  and  all 
on  board,  a  praise  which  cannot 
be  too  liberally  bestowed, — not 
merely  for  the  victory  actually 
achieved,  but  for  that  prompt 
and  cool  exertion  of  commanding 
talents,  which,  giving  to  courage 
its  highest  character,  and  to  the 
force  applied  its  full  effect,  proved 
that  more  could  have  been  done 
in  a  contest  requiring  more, 
f  Anxious  to  abridge  the  evils 
from  which  a  state  of  war  cannot 
be  exempt,  I  lost  no  time,  after 
it  was  declared,  in  conveying  to 
the  British  government  the  terms 
on  which  its  progress  might  be 
arrested,  without  waiting  the 
delays  of  a  formal  and  final  paci¬ 
fication  :  and  our  Charge  d’Af- 
faires  at  London  was  at  the  same 
time  authorised  to  agree  to  an 
armistice  founded  upon  them. 
These  terms  required,  that  the 
orders  in  council  should  be  re¬ 
pealed,  as  they  affected  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  without  a  revival  of 
the  blockades  violating  acknow¬ 


ledged  rules ;  that  there  should 
be  an  immediate  discharge  of 
American  seamen  from  British 
ships,  with  an  understanding  that 
an  exclusion  of  the  seamen  of 
each  nation  from  the  ships  of  the 
other  should  be  stipulated,  and 
that  the  armistice  should  be  im¬ 
proved  into  a  definitive  and  com¬ 
prehensive  adjustment  of  depend¬ 
ing  controversies. 

Although  a  repeal  of  the  orders, 
susceptible  of  explanations  meet¬ 
ing  the  view's  of  this  government, 
had  taken  place  before  this  pa¬ 
cific  advance  was  communicated 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  declined  from  an  avow¬ 
ed  repugnance  to  a  suspension  of 
the  practice  of  impressment  during 
the  armistice,  and  without  any 
intimation  that  the  arrangement 
proposed  with  respect  to  seamen 
would  be  accepted.  Whether  the 
subsequent  communications  from 
this  government,  affording  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  reconsidering  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
will  be  viewed  in  a  more  favour¬ 
able  light,  or  received  in  a  more 
accommodating  spirit,  remains  to 
be  known.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  relax  our  measures,  in  any 
respect,  on  a  presumption  of  such 
a  result. 

The  documents  from  the  de¬ 
partment  of  state,  which  relate  to 
this  subject,  will  give  a  view  also 
of  the  propositions  for  an  armis¬ 
tice,  which  have  been  received 
here, — one  of  them,  from  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Halifax  and  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  the  other  from  the  British 
government  itself,  through  ad¬ 
miral  Warren  ;  and  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  neither  of  them  could 
be  accepted. 
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Our  affairs  with  France  retain 
the  posture  which  they  held  at 
my  last  communication  to  you. 

Notwithstanding  the  authorised 
expectations  of  an  early  as  well 
as  favourable  issue  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  foot,  these  have  been 
procrastinated  to  the  latest  date. 
The  only  intervening  occurrence 
meriting  attention,  is  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  a  French  decree, 
purporting  to  be  a  definitive 
repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees.  This  proceeding,  al¬ 
though  made  the  ground  of  the 
repeal  of  the  British  orders  in 
council,  is  rendered,  by  the  time 
and  manner  of  it,  liable  to  many 
objections.  -■ 

The  final  communications  from 
our  special  minister  to  Denmark, 
afford  further  proofs  of  the  good 
effects  of  his  mission,  and  of  the 
amicable  disposition  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  government.  From  Russia 
we  have  the  satisfaction  to  re¬ 
ceive  assurances  of  continued 
friendship,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  rupture  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Sweden  also  professes  sen¬ 
timents  favourable  to  existing 
harmony. 

With  the  Barbary  powers,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  Algiers,  our  affairs 
remain  on  the  ordinary  footing. 
The  consul-general  residing  with 
that  regency,  has  suddenly,  and 
without  cause,  been  banished,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  American  citi¬ 
zens  found  there.  Whether  this 
was  the  transitory  effect  of  capri¬ 
cious  despotism,  or  the  first  act 
of  predetermined  hostility,  is  not 
ascertained.  Precautions  were 
taken  by  the  consul  on  the  latter 
supposition. 
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Indian  tribes,  not  under 
foreign  instigations,  remain  at 
peace,  and  receive  the  civilizing 
attentions  which  have  proved  so 
beneficial  to  them. 

With  a  view  to  that  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  which 
our  national  faculties  are  ade¬ 
quate,  the  attention  of  congress 
will  be  particularly  drawn  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  for  filling  up  the  military 
establishment.  Such  is  the  happy 
condition  of  our  country,  arising' 
from  the  facility  of  subsistence, 
and  the  high  wages  for  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  occupation,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  augmented  induce¬ 
ments  provided  at  the  last  session,' 
a  partial  success  only  has  attend¬ 
ed  the  recruiting  service.  The 
deficiency  has  been  necessarily 
supplied  during  the  campaign  by 
other  than  regular  troops,  with' 
all  the  inconveniences  and  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  them.  The 
remedy  lies  in  establishing  more 
favourably  for  the  private  soldier, 
the  proportion  between  his  re- 
compence  and  the  term  of  his  en¬ 
listment:  and  it  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  too  soon  or  tod 
seriously  be  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration.  The  same  insufficiency 
has  been  experienced  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  volunteers  made  by  an 
act  of  the  last  session.  The  re- 
compence  for  the  service  required 
in  this  case,  is  still  less  attractive 
than  in  the  other :  and  although 
patriotism  alone  has  sent  into  the 
field  some  valuable  corps  of  that 
description,  those  alone  who  can 
afford  the  sacrifice,  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  yield  to  the  im¬ 
pulse.  It  will  merit  considera¬ 
tion  also,  whether,  as  auxiliary  id' 
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the  security  of  our  frontier,  corps 
may  not  be  advantageously  orga¬ 
nized,  with  a  restriction  of  their 
services  to  particular  districts 
convenient  to  them  ;  and  whether 
the  local  or  occasional  services  of 
marines  or  others  in  the  sea-port 
towns,  under  a  similar  organiza¬ 
tion,  would  not  be  a  proper  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  means  of  their  defence. 

I  recommend  a  provision  for  an 
increase  of  the  general  officers  of 
the  army,  the  deficiency  of  which 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  and  distance  of  separate  com¬ 
mands,  which  the  cause  of  the 
war,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
service,  have  required :  and  I 
cannot  press  too  strongly  on  the 
earliest  attention  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  importance  of  the  re-or¬ 
ganization  of  the  staff  establish¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  to  render  more 
distinct  and  definitive  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  of  its  se¬ 
veral  departments :  that  there  is 
room  for  improvements  which 
will  materially  promote  both  eco¬ 
nomy  and  success,  in  what  apper¬ 
tains  to  the  army  and  the  war,  is 
equally  inculcated  by  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  other  countries,  and  by 
the  experience  of  our  own. 

A  revision  of  the  militia  laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
more  systematic,  and  better  adapt¬ 
ing  them  to  emergencies  of  the 
war,  is  at  this  time  particularly 
desirable.  Of  the  additional  ships 
authorized  to  be  fitted  for  service, 
two  will  be  shortly  ready  to  sail ; 
a  third  is  under  repair,  and  delay 
will  be  avoided  in  the  repair  of 
the  residue.  Of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  ship-building,  the  great¬ 
er  part  has  been  applied  to  that 
object,  and  the  purchases  will  be 
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continued  with  the  balance*  The 
enterprising  spirit  which  has  cha¬ 
racterized  our  naval  force,  and  its 
success  both  in  restraining  insults 
and  depredations  on  our  coasts, 
and  in  reprisals  on  the  enemy, 
will  not  fail  to  recommend  an  en¬ 
largement  upon  it. 

There  being  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  act  prohibiting  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  British  licences  is  not 
a  sufficient  guard  against  the  use 
of  them,  for  purposes  favourable 
to  the  interests  and  views  of.  the 
enemy ;  further  provisions  on  that 
subject  are  highly  important. 
Nor  is  it  less  so,  that  penal  enact¬ 
ments  should  be  provided  for 
cases  of  corrupt  and  perfidious 
intercourse  with  the  enemy,  not 
amounting  to  treason,  not  yet  em¬ 
braced  by  any  statutory  provi¬ 
sions.  , 

A  considerable  number  of 
American  vessels,  which  in  En¬ 
gland,  when  the  revocation  of  the 
orders  in  council  took  place,  were 
laden  with  British  manufactures, 
under  an  erroneous  impression 
that  the  non-importation  act  would 
immediately  cease  to  operate,  have 
arrived  in  the  United  States.  It 
did  not  appear  proper  to  exercise 
on  unforeseen  cases  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude,  the  ordinary  powers  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  treasury  department  to 
mitigate  forfeitures  without  pre¬ 
viously  affording  congress  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  such  provisions  as  they  may 
think  proper.  In  their  decision, 
they  will,  doubtless,  equally  con¬ 
sult  what  is  due  to  equitable  con¬ 
siderations,  and  to  public  interest. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury 
during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  September  last,  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  sixteen  millions  and  a  half 
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of  dollars  ;  which  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  defray  all  the  demands 
on  the  treasury  to  that  day,  in¬ 
cluding  a  necessary  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  near  three  millions  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt.  In 
these  receipts  are  included  a  sum 
of  near  8,850,000  received  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  loans  authorised  by 
the  acts  of  last  session.  The 
whole  sum  actually  obtained  on 
loan  amounts  to  eleven  millions 
of  dollars,  the  residue  of  which 
being  receivable  subsequent  to 
the  30th  of  September,  will,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  current  revenue, 
enable  us  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  this  year. 

The  duties  on  the  late  unex¬ 
pected  importations  of  British 
manufactures  will  render  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  ensuing  year  more 
productive  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  situation  of  our 
country,  fellow-citizens,  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  though  it 
abounds  in  animating  considera¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  view  here  pre¬ 
sented  of  our  pecuniary  resources 
is  an  example.  With  more  than 
one  nation  we  have  serious  and 
unsettled  controversies  ;  and  with 
one  powerful  in  the  means  and 
habits  of  war,  we  are  at  war. 
The  spirit  and  strength  of  this 
nation  are  nevertheless  equal  to 
the  support  of  all  its  rights,  and 
to  carry  it  through  all  its  trials. 
They  can  be  met  in  that  confi¬ 
dence.  Above  all,  we  have  the 
inestimable  consolation  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  war  in  which  we  are 
actually  engaged,  is  a  war  neither 
of  ambition  nor  vain  glory;  that 
it  is  waged,  not  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  others,  but  in  the  main- 
tainance  of  our  own ;  that  it  was 
preceded  by  a  patience  without 


example,  under  wrongs  accumu¬ 
lating  without  end  ;  and  that  it 
was  finally  not  declared  until 
every  hope  of  averting  it  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  British  sceptre 
falling  into  new  hands,  clinging 
to  former  councils,  and  until  de¬ 
clarations  were  reiterated  in  the 
last  hour  through  the  British  en¬ 
voy  here,  that  the  hostile  edicts 
against  our  commercial  rights  and 
our  maritime  independence  could 
not  be  revoked,  without  violating 
the  obligations  of  Great  Britain 
to  other  powers  as  well  as  to  her 
own  interests.  To  have  shrunk, 
under  such  circumstances,  from 
manly  resistance,  would  have 
been  a  degradation  blasting  our, 
best  and  proudest  hopes.  It 
would  have  struck  us  from  the 
high  rank  A  where  the  virtuous 
struggles  of  our  fathers  had; 
placed  us,  and  would  have  be¬ 
trayed  the  magnificent  legacy 
which  we  hold  in  trust  for  future 
generations.  It  would  have  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  on  the  element 
which  forms  three-fourths  of  the 
globe  we  inhabit,  and  where  all 
independent  nations  have  equal 
and  common  rights,  the  American 
people  were  ,  not  an  independent; 
people  but  colonists  and  vassals. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  and  with 
such  an  alternative,  that  war  was 
chosen.  The  nation  felt  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  it,  and  called  for  it. 
The  appeal  was  accordingly  made 
in  a  just  cause,  to  the  just  and 
powerful  Being,  who  holds  in  his 
hands  the  chain  of  events  and  the 
destiny  of  nations.  It  remains 
only,  that,  faithful  to  ourselves, 
entangled  with  no  connections 
with  the  views  of  other  powers, 
and  ever  ready  to  accept  peace 
from  the  hand  of  justice,  we  pro- 
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cil,  and  with  the  ample  faculties 
of  the  nation,  until  peace  be  so 
obtained,  and  as  the  only  means 
under  the  divine  blessing  of  spee¬ 
dily  obtaining  it. 

James  Madison. 

Nov.  4,  1812. 


Prince  Regent's  speech  on  pro¬ 
roguing  parliament ,  delivered 
by  commission. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,— -In 
terminating  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  has  commanded  us 
to  express  to  you  the  deep  concern 
and  sorrow  which  he  feels  at  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty’s  la¬ 
mented  indisposition. 

His  royal  highness  regrets  the 
interruptions  which  have  occurred 
in  the  progress  of  public  business, 
during  this  long  and  laborious  ses¬ 
sion,  in  consequence  of  an  event 
which  his  royal  highness  must 
ever  deplore.  The  zeal  and  un¬ 
wearied  assiduity  with  which  you 
have  persevered  in  the  discharge 
of  the  arduous  duties  imposed  upon 
you  by  the  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
demands  his  royal  highness’s 
warmest  acknowledgments. 

The  assistance  which  you  have 
enabled  his  royal  highness  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  brave  and  loyal  nations 
of  the  Peninsula  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects. 

His  royal  highness  most  warmly 
participates  in  those  sentiments 
of  approbation,  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  the  consummate  skill 
and  intrepidity  displayed  in  the 
operations  which  led  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  important  fortress 


of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz, 
during  the  present  campaign  ;  and 
his  royal  highness  confidently 
trusts,  that  the  tried  valour  of  the 
allied  forces,  under  the  distin¬ 
guished  command  of  general  the 
earl  of  Wellington,  combined  with 
the  unabated  spirit  and  steady 
perseverance  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  nations,  will  finally 
bring  the  contest  in  that  quarter 
to  an  issue,  by  which  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Peninsula  will  be 
effectually  secured. 

The  renewal  of  the  war  in 
the  north  of  Europe  furnishes  an 
additional  proof  of  the  little  secu¬ 
rity  which  can  be  derived  from  any 
submission  to  the  usurpations  and 
tyranny  of  the  French  government. 
His  royal  highness  is  persuaded, 
that  you  will  be  sensible  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  struggle 
in  which  the  emperor  of  Russia 
has  been  compelled  to  engage, 
and  that  you  will  approve  of  bis 
royal  highness  affording  to  those 
powers  who  may  be  united  in  this 
contest,  every  degree  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  assistance,  consistent  with 
his  other  engagements,  and  with 
the  interests  of  his  majesty’s  do¬ 
minions. 

His  royal  highness  has  com¬ 
manded  us  to  assure  you,  that  he 
views  with  most  sincere  regret,  the 
hostile  measures,  which  have  been 
recently  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  towards  this  country.  His 
royal  highness  is  nevertheless  wil¬ 
ling  to  hope,  that  the  accustomed 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  may  yet 
be  restored :  but  if  his  expecta¬ 
tions  in  this  respect  should  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
*Z 
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forces,  the  presumptuous  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  enemy  have  been 
signally  disappointed. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian 
nation  has  increased  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  contest,  and  with 
the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.  They  have  submitted 
to  sacrifices  of  which  there  are  few 
examples  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  and  I  indulge  the  confi¬ 
dent  hope,  that  the  determined 
perseverance  of  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  will  be  crowned  with  ultimate 
success  ;  and  that  this  contest,  in 
its  result,  will  have  the  effect  of 
establishing,  upon  a  foundation 
never  to  be  shaken,  the  security 
and  independence  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

The  proof  of  confidence  which 
I  have  received  from  his  imperial 
majesty,  in  the  measure  which  he 
has  adopted  of  sending  his  fleets 
to  the  ports  of  this  country,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  gratifying  to 
me  ;  and  his  imperial  majesty  may 
most  fully  rely  on  my  fixed  de¬ 
termination  to  afford  him  the  most 
cordial  support  in  the  great  con¬ 
test  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  further 
to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  con¬ 
cluded.  a  treaty  with  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  supplementary  to  the 
treaties  of  1808  and  1809. 

As  soon  as  the  ratification  shall 
have  been  exchanged,  I  will  direct 
a  copy  of  this  treaty  to  be  laid 
before  you. 

My  object  has  been  to  provide 
for  the  more  extensive  application 
of  the  military  force  of  the  Sicilian 
government  to  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  ;  a  measure  which,  combined 
with  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles  which  happily  prevail 


in  the  councils  of  his  Sicilian  ma¬ 
jesty,  is  calculated,  I  trust,  to 
augment  his  power  and  resources, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  render 
them  essentially  serviceable  to  the 
common  cause.  ' 

The  declaration  of  war  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  made  under  cir-*~ 
cumstances,  which  might  have 
afforded  a  reasonable  expectation, 
that  the  amicable  relations  be- 
tween  the  two  nations  would  not 
be  long  interrupted.  It  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  I  am  obliged 
to  acquaint  you,  that  the  conduct 
and  pretensions  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  any  specific  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Their  measures  of  hostility  have 
been  principally  directed  against 
.the  adjoining  British  provinces, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
seduce  the  inhabitants  of  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty. 

The  proofs,  however,  which  I 
have  received  of  loyalty  and  at¬ 
tachment  from  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  in  North  America  are  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
invade  Upper  Canada  have  n6t 
only  proved  abortive,  but  by  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  the  go¬ 
vernor-general,  and  by  the  skill 
and  decision  with  which  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  have  been  con¬ 
ducted,  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
assembled  for  that  purpose  in  one 
quarter  have  been  compelled  to 
capitulate,  and  in  another  have 
been  completely  defeated. 

My  best  efforts  are  not,  wanting 
for  the  restoration  of  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  between  the 
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two  countries ;  but  until  this  ob¬ 
ject  can  be  attained  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  I  shall  rely  upon  your 
cordial  support  in  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, — I  have  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  services  of  the 
ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before 
you,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of 
your  readiness  to  furnish  such 
supplies  as  may  enable  me  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  great  interests  com¬ 
mitted  to  my  charge,  and  afford 
the  best  prospect  of  bringing  the 
contest  in  which  his  majesty  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  successful  termination. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,— The 
approaching  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  the  East-India  com¬ 
pany  renders  it  necessary  that  I 
should  call  your  early  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  providing  effec¬ 
tually  for  the  future  government 
of  the  provinces  of  India. 

In  considering  the  variety  of 
interests  which  are  connected  with 
this  important  subject,  I  rely  on 
your  wisdom  for  making  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  best  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  in  that  quarter,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  the  greatest 
advantages  to  the  commerce  and 
revenue  of  his  majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions. 

I  have  derived  great  satisfaction 
from  the  success  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  spirit  of  outrage  and 
insubordination  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  and  from  the  disposition 
which  has  been  manifested  to  take 
advantage  of  the  indemnity  held 
out  to  the  deluded,  by  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  parliament. 
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I  trust  I  shall  never  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  lament  the  recurrence  of 
atrocities  so  repugnant  to  the 
British  character;  and  that  all 
his  majesty’s  subjects  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  equally 
depend  upon  a  strict  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  an  attachment  to 
our  excellent  constitution. 

In  the  loyalty  of  his  majesty’s 
people,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  par¬ 
liament,  I  have  reason  to  place 
the  fullest  confidence.  The  same 
firmness  and  perseverance  which 
have  been  manifested  on  so  many 
and  such  trying  occasions,  will 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  be  wanting 
at  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  and  of  the  world,  are 
fixed  upon  you.  I  can  assure 
you,  that  in  the  exercise  of  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  me,  I  have 
no  sentiment  so  near  my  heart  as 
the  desire  to  promote,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  the  real  pros¬ 
perity  and  lasting  happiness  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects. 


Embargo  and  detention  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ships. 

At  the  court  at  Carlton-house, 
the  31st  of  July,  1812  ;  present, 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  in  council : — 

It  is  this  day  ordered,  by  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  majesty’s  privy 
council,  that  no  ships  or  vessels 
belonging  to  any  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  be  permitted  to  enter 
and  clear  out  for  any  of  the 
ports  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  until 
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farther  order ;  and  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  is  further  pleased,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  afore¬ 
said,  to  order,  that  a  general  em¬ 
bargo  or  stop  be  made  of  all  ships 
and  vessels  whatsoever,  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  now  within,  or  which 
shall  hereafter  come  into  any  of 
the  ports,  harbours,  or  roads, 
within  any  part  of  his  majesty’s 
dominions,  together  with  all  per¬ 
sons  and  effects  on  board  all  such 
ships  and  vessels ;  and  that  the 
commanders  of  his  majesty’s  ships 
of  war,  and  privateers,  do  detain 
and  bring  into  port  all  ships  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  bearing  the  flag  of  the  said 
United  States,  except  such  as  may 
be  furnished  with  British  licences, 


which  vessels  are  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  the  tenour  of 
the  said  licences ;  but  that  the  ut¬ 
most  care  be  taken  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  all  and  every  part  of 
the  cargoes  on  board  any  of  the 
said  ships  or  vessels,  so  that  no 
damage  or  embezzlement  what¬ 
ever  be  sustained ;  and  the  com¬ 
manders  of  his  majesty’s  ships  of 
war  and  privateers  are  hereby  in¬ 
structed  to  detain  and  bring  into 
port  every  such  ship  and  vessel 
accordingly,  except  such  as  are 
above  excepted:  and  the  right 
honourable  the  lords  commission¬ 
ers  of  his  majesty’s  treasury,  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  lord  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports,  are  to  give  the  ne¬ 
cessary  directions  herein  as  to 
them  may  respectively  appertain. 

Chetwynd. 
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Account  of  the  early  part  of  the 
life  of  the  right  honourable  W. 
Windham.  From  Mr.  A myot's 
edition  of  his  speeches. 

William  Windham,  the  la¬ 
mented  subject  of  this  narrative, 
was  the  descendant  of  a  line  of 
ancestors  which  is  traced  to  a 
very  remote  period.  The  name 
is  derived  from  a  town  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  generally  written  Wymond- 
ham,  but  pronounced  Windham, 
at  which  place  the  family  appears 
to  have  been  settled  as  early  as 
the  eleventh,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  Ailward  de 
Wymondham  having  been  a  per¬ 
son  of  some  consideration  in  the 
time  Henry.  I.  His  posterity  re¬ 
mained  there  till  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  one  of 
them,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
purchased  considerable  estates  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Norfolk, 
in  Felbrigg  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which,  from  that  time,  be¬ 
came  their  principal  residence. 
Among  the  Windhams  of  Fel¬ 
brigg,  many  might  be  enumerated 


who  distinguished  themselves  by 
services  to  their  country  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  on  the  judi¬ 
cial  bench ;  and  from  them  de¬ 
scended  not  only  the  present  no¬ 
ble  family  of  Egremont,  but  others 
of  considerable  eminence,  long 
since  settled  in  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  by  whom  the  name 
of  Windham  has  been  preserved, 
though  generally  with  a  slight  de¬ 
viation  from  that  orthography. 

Colonel  William  Windham, 
an  inheritor  of  the  Felbrigg  patri¬ 
mony,  and  the  son  of  Ash  Wind¬ 
ham,  who  had  represented  the 
county  of  Norfolk  in  parliament, 
was  a  man  of  versatile  talents, 
and  an  ardent  mind.  He  was  the  ’ 
associate  of  the  wits  of  his  time, 
the  friend  and  admirer  of  Gar¬ 
rick,  and  the  distinguished  patron 
of  all  manly  exercises.  In  his 
father’s  lifetime,  he  had  lived 
much  on  the  continent,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Spain.  Of  his  proficiency 
in  the  language  of  that  country, 
he  gave  proofs  in  some  printed 
observations  on  Smollett’s  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Don  Quixote.  While 
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abroad  he  entered  as  a  hussar 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  de¬ 
serted,  though  finally  successful, 
Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  This  commfssion,  at  his 
father’s  desire,  he  at  length  very 
unwillingly  relinquished ;  but  his 
military  ardour  was  revived  many 
years  afterwards,  on  the  passing 
of  the  act  which  established  the 
militia  force  upon  its  present  foot¬ 
ing.  Upon  that  occasion,  which 
happened  in  the  year  17 57,  he 
assisted  his  friend,  the  first  mar¬ 
quis  Townshend,  in  forming  a 
battalion  of  militia  in  his  native 
county,  of  which  he  afterwards  be¬ 
came  lieutenant-colonel.  Though 
his  military  education  had  not 
been  regular,  he  not  only  proved 
an  active  and  skilful  officer,  but 
distinguished  himself  as  the  author 
of  a  “  Plan  of  Discipline  com¬ 
posed  for  the  use  of  the  militia 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk,”  which 
was  much  esteemed,  and  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  by  other  corps  of 
the  establishment.  Unhappily 
colonel  Windham’s  feeble  consti¬ 
tution  by  no  means  seconded  the 
ardour  and  activity  of  his  mind. 
A  victim  to  a  consumptive  habit, 
he  died  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1761,  when  only  in  the  44th  year 
of  his  age. 

He  had  married  Mrs.  Lukin, 
the  mother  of  the  present  dean  of 
Wells,  by  whom  he  had  but  one 
son,  William  Windham,  who  was 
born  in  1750,  on  the  3d  of  May 
(old  style),  in  Golden-square. 
At  seven  years  of  age,  young 
Windham  had  been  placed  at 
Eton,  where  he  remained  till  he 
was  about  sixteen;  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself  by  the  vivacity  and 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  among 


school-fellows  of  whom  many 
were  afterwards  highly  eminent 
for  their  genius  and  acquirements. 
He  was  the  envy  of  the  school 
for  the  quickness  of  his  progress 
in  study,  as  well  as  its  acknow¬ 
ledged  leader  and  champion  in  all 
athletic  sports  and  youthful  frolics. 
The  late  Dr.  Barnard,  then  head¬ 
master,  and  afterwards  provost  of 
Eton  college,  used  to  remark 
when  Fox  and  Windham  had  be¬ 
come  conspicuous  in  the  senate, 
that  they  were  the  last  boys  he 
had  ever  flogged.  Their  offence 
was,  that  of  stealing  off  together 
to  see  a  play  acted  at  Windsor. 
The  sub-master,  Dr.  Dampier, 
afterwards  dean  of  Durham  (the 
father  of  the  present  bishop  of 
Ely),  was  Mr.  Windham* s  guar¬ 
dian,  in  conjunction  with  David 
Garrick,  Mr.  Price  of  Hereford, 
and  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Stil- 
lingfleet,  who  is  noticed  by  col. 
Windham,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  “  Plan  of  Discipline,*’  as  hav¬ 
ing  contributed  some  learned  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  use  of  music  in  war. 

On  leaving  Eton,  in  1766, 
he  was  placed  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  professor  of  natural 
history,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Simson,  the  editor  of  Euclid. 
Here  he  remained  about  a  year, 
having  by  diligent  application  to 
study  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
profound  mathematical  acquire¬ 
ments.  He  was  then  removed  to 
Oxford,  where,  in  September, 
1 767,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  University  college, 
sir  Robert  Chambers  being  his 
tutor.  While  at  Oxford,  he  took 
so  little  interest  in  public  affairs, 
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that,  as  the  writer  of  this  narra¬ 
tive  has  heard  him  relate,  it  was 
the  standing  joke  of  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  ‘  Windham 
would  never  know  who  was  prime 
minister.’  This  disinclination  to 
a  political  life,  added  to  a  modest 
diffidence  in  his  own  talents,  led 
him  at  the  period  which  is  now 
spoken  of,  to  reject  an  offer  which, 
by  a  youth  not  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  might  have  been 
considered  as  a  splendid  one  ; — 
that  of  being  named  secretary  to 
his  father’s  friend,  lord  Towns- 
hend,  who  had  been  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

After  four  years’  residence, 
he  left  Oxford  in  1771.  He 
always  retained  feelings  of  grati¬ 
tude  towards  Alma  Mater,  and 
preserved  to  the  last  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  resident  members.  He 
did  not,  however,  take  his  master’s 
degree  till  1783.  That  of  doctor 
of  laws  was  conferred  on  him  in 
1793,  at  the  installation  of  the 
duke  of  Portland.  It  is  related 
that  on  this  occasion,  almost  the 
whole  assembly  rose  from  their 
seats,  when  he  entered  the  theatre, 
and  received  him  with  acclama¬ 
tions  of  applause.  Nor  was  his 
memory  forgotten  at  the  late  in¬ 
stallation  of  lord  Grenville  ;  for 
in  the  recitations  made  on  that 
occasion,  due  honours  were  paid 
to  the  genius,  taste,  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  which  the  public  had  re¬ 
cently  been  deprived. 

After  leaving  Oxford,  he  pass¬ 
ed  some  time  on  the  continent. 
In  1773,  a  voyage  of  discovery 
towards  the  north-pole  having 
been  projected  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  late  lord 


Mulgrave  (then  Commodore 
Phipps),  Mr.  Windham,  with  his 
characteristic  ardour,  joined  as  a 
passenger  in  the  expedition.  To 
his  great  mortification,  however, 
a  continued  sea-sickness  of  an 
unusually  severe  and  debilitating 
kind,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  be  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Norway.  Here,  accompanied  by 
a  faithful  servant  now  living,  who 
had  attended  him  from  his  child¬ 
hood,  he  passed  through  a  series 
of  adventures  and  ‘  hair-breadth 
’scapes,’  in  which  his  courage 
and  humanity  were  conspicuous. 
The  recital  of  them  might  agree¬ 
ably  occupy  a  considerable  space 
in  a  wrork  less  limited  in  its  nature 
and  extent  than  the  present. 

His  earliest  essay  as  a  public 
speaker  was  occasioned  by  a  call 
which  was  made  on  the  country, 
for  a  subscription  in  aid  of  go¬ 
vernment,  to  be  applied  towards 
carrying  on  the  war  with  our 
American  colonies.  It  was  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1778,  at  a 
meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  held  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  that  Mr.  Windham  gave 
the  first  promise  of  that  eminence 
which  he  afterwards  attained  as 
an  orator  and  statesman.  Of  his 
speech  upon  this  occasion,  a  re¬ 
port  has  fortunately  been  preserv¬ 
ed;  and  though  it  must  not  be 
compared  with  later  specimens  of 
his  eloquence,  it  may  be  admitted 
to  exhibitsome  proofs  of  acuteness, 
dexterity,  and  vigour.  Though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Windham’s  eloquence,  which  was 
long  remembered  in  the  county, 
suffered  not  a  little  in  its  way  to  the 
press.  It  will  be  sufficient  in  this 
place  to  notice,  that  the  part  which 
he  took  was  in  opposition  to  the 
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subscriptions,  and  to  the  war 
itself;  and  that  his  friend  and  his 
father’s  friend,  the  marquis  of 
Townshend,  who  had  himself  pro¬ 
posed  the  measure  of  the  sub¬ 
scription,  bore  in  his  reply  the 
warmest  testimony  to  the  abilities, 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  inte¬ 
grity,  of  his  young  antagonist. 
The  result  of  the  meeting  was, 
that  those  who  remained  uncon¬ 
vinced  by  Mr.  Windham’s  argu¬ 
ments,  entered  into  the  proposed 
subscription ;  while  those  who 
had  opposed  the  measure  with¬ 
drew  to  another  inn,  where  they 
framed  a  strong  protest  against 
its  principle  and  object. 

Some  time  before  the  event 
which  has  been  last  noticed,  he 
had  entered  himself  as  an  officer 
in  the  western  battalion  of  Nor¬ 
folk  militia.  In  this  character, 
he  proved  that  he  inherited  the 
military  turn  and  talents  of  his 
father,  to  whom  the  very  corps  in 
which  he  served  had  been  so 
greatly  indebted  for  its  formation 
and  discipline.  When  the  militia 
were  called  out  in  1778,  Mr. 
Windham  held  the  rank  of  major, 
and  those  who  remember  him  in 
that  post,  bear  ample  testimony 
to  his  zeal,  expertness,  and  per¬ 
sonal  activity.  On  his  battalion 
being  ordered  to  march  from 
Norwich,  to  be  quartered  in  the 
adjoining  county,  he  shewed  an 
instance  of  resolution,  which,  as 
it  made  considerable  impression 
in  the  county  where  it  happened, 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  marching  guinea,  as  it  is 
called,  was,  contrary  to  Major 
Windham’s  advice,  ordered  by 
the  lieutenant-colonel  not  to  be 
paid  till  the  corps  should  have  ac¬ 
tually  marched  out  of  the  county. 


The  men,  however,  became  cla¬ 
morous  for  immediate  payment, 
and  proceeded  to  open  mutiny. 
On  their  being  assembled  near 
the  castle  at  Norwich,  major 
Windham  (in  the  absence  of  the 
lieutenant-colonel)  ordered  them 
to  march  ;  but  instead  of  obeying 
this  command,  they  grounded 
their  arms,  and  insisted  on  the 
payment  of  their  guineas.  The 
order  being  repeated  in  a  very 
resolute  tone,  some  of  them  pre¬ 
pared  to  attend  to  it;  when  a 
man  stept  out  of  the  ranks,  and 
reproved  them  for  their  want  of 
firmness.  This  man  major  Wind¬ 
ham  seized  with  his  own  hand,  in 
order  to  commit  him  a  prisoner 
to  the  guard-house,  and  in  this 
attempt,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
men  belonging  to  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  he  at  length  succeeded, 
though  amidst  a  shower  of  stones, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  interruption 
offered  by  the  soldiers,  and  the 
•populace  in  their  train,  three  of 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  silence 
by  blows.  As  a  rescue  seemed 
likely  to  be  attempted,  the  major 
determined  to  remain  with  his 
prisoner  all  night.  At  four  in 
the  morning  the  expected  attack 
was  begun  by  a  party  of  the  mi¬ 
litia,  with  fixed  bayonets.  On 
their  demanding  the  prisoner  to 
be  given  up,  major  Windham, 
standing  at  the  door,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  plainly  told  them 
that  while  he  had  life  to  defend 
the  guard-house,  the  offender 
should  not  be  allowed  to  escape. 
The  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the 
mob,  were  now  proceeding  to 
acts  of  violence,  when  the  pri¬ 
soner,  stepping  forward,  request¬ 
ed  them  not  to  hurt  his  major, 
who  was  the  best  of  men,  and  de- 
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dared  that  if  they  released  him, 
he  would  again  surrender  himself 
into  custody.  This  declaration 
contributed  to  appease  the  muti¬ 
neers,  who,  however,  were  not  ef¬ 
fectually  reduced  to  obedience, 
until  the  civil  power  had  found  it 
necessary  to  interfere ;  after  which 
the  battalion  proceeded  on  its 
march  to  South  would  and  Aldbo- 
rough,  two  small  towns  on  the 
Suffolk  coast. 

This  intrepid  conduct  only 
served  to  increase  the  respect  of 
the  corps  towards  him,  while  they 
were  desirous  to  forget  the  occa¬ 
sion  which  had  called  for  it.  By 
his  humanity,  as  well  as  by  his 
courage,  he  secured  their  esteem, 
having,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
discountenanced  corporal  punish¬ 
ments,  which  were  then  more  fre¬ 
quently  infliced  in  the  army  than 
at  present.  But  his  useful  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  militia  officer,  were 
soon  brought  to  a  close.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  on  a  march,  that  impru¬ 
dently,  and  in  a  sort  of  frolic,  he 
joined  two  brother  -  officers  in 
riding  through  a  deep  rivulet, 
after  which  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  on  their  wet  clothes  for 
many  hours.  The  consequences 
of  this  adventure  were  fatal  to  one 
of  the  party,  who  died  soon  after¬ 
wards; — another,  now  living,  is 
said  to  have  saved  himself  by  a 
timely  application  of  brandy  ; — 
while  Mr.  Windham  was  thrown 
into  a  fever  of  a  most  alarming 
kind,  from  the  effects  of  which  it 
is  certain  that  his  constitution 
never  thoroughly  recovered.  For 
many  days  he  kept  his  bed  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  without  any 
hopes  being  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  At  length,  he  was 
thought  to  have  regained  strength 
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enough  to  undertake  a  tour  on 
the  continent,  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  re-establishment 
of  his  health.  He  accordingly 
employed  nearly  two  years  of  his 
life  in  a  journey  through  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy. 

From  this  tour  he  returned 
at  a  critical  moment,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1780.  The  parliament  had 
just  been  dissolved,  and  Sir  Har- 
bord  Harbord  (the  late  lord  Suf- 
field),  who  had  represented  Nor¬ 
wich  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
had  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  hopes  there,  in  consequence 
of  a  powerful  coalition  which  his 
colleague  Mr.  Bacon  (one  of  the 
lords  of  trade)  had  formed  with 
Mr.  Thurlow,  a  citizen  of  the 
place,  and  brother  of  the  late  lord 
chancellor.  But  the  friends  of 
Sir  Harbord  being  determined  not 
to  give  him  up  tamely,  invited 
him  back  again,  and  placed  him 
in  nomination,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Windham,  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  then  out  of  the  kingdom, 
but  whose  vigorous  speech  against 
the  American  war  had  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  them  that 
his  absence  had  not  weakened  his 
popularity.  It  happened,  singu-. 
larly  enough,  that,  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  what  had  just 
passed  in  his  favour,  he  arrived 
at  Norwich,  in  his  way  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Felbrigg,  just  three  days 
before  the  poll  commenced.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  to  secure 
his  election;  but  his  colleague, 
Sir  Harbord  Harbord,  was  re¬ 
turned  with  Mr.  Bacon  ;  while 
Mr.  Windham,  with  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  his  situation,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  counting  a  very 
respectable  poll,  as  well  as  se¬ 
curing  warm  assurances  of  sup- 
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port,  whenever  a  future  occasion 
might  require  it. 

Though  he  did  not  obtain  a 
seat  in  parliament,  he  lived  from 
this  time  much  in  town,  and  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  political  and  literary 
men  of  the  day.  Before  he  made 
his  tour  to  the  continent,  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  literary  club.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  cemented  his  friendships 
with  the  leading  members  of  that 
society,  and  more  particularly 
with  its  two  most  distinguished 
ornaments,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Burke.  For  the  former  he  en¬ 
tertained  sentiments  of  the  highest 
respect  and  regard,  which  the 
doctor  appears  to  have  returned 
with  equal  warmth.  The  high 
commendation  with  which  John¬ 
son  noticed  him,  in  a  letter  to.  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  though  it  had  been 
often  repeated,  ought  not  here  to 
be  omitted.  “  Mr.  Windham,” 
said  he,  “  has  been  here  to  see 
me  ;  he  came  I  think  forty  miles 
out  of  his  way,  and  staid  about  a 
day  and  a  half;  perhaps  I  may 
make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was. 
Such  conversation  I  shall  not 
have  again  till  I  come  back  to  the 
regions  of  literature,  and  there 
Windham  is  inter  Stellas  Luna 
minores .”  This  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  Dr.  Taylor’s  house  at  Ash¬ 
bourne.  An  eulogium  like  this, 
proceeding  from  a  literary  giant 
of  seventy,  certainly  no  professor 
of  the  art  of  praising,  must  be 
thought  a  valuable  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  a  young  man,  who 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet 
rendered  himself  eminent  on  the 
stage  of  public  life.  When  John¬ 
son  was  on  his  death-bed,  Mr. 
Windham  manifested  the  kindest 


attention  to  him,  by  his  frequent 
visits,  as  well  as  by  lending  him 
the  services  of  Causton  (the 
faithful  servant  before  alluded  to) 
who  sat  up  with  Johnson  the 
night  before  his  death.  The  fu¬ 
neral  was  attended  by  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham,  whom  his  deceased  friend 
had  remembered  in  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  by  the  bequest  of  a  book 
selected  from  his  library. 

Of  Mr.  Burke,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  that,  during  a  long- tried 
friendship,  political  and  personal, 
he  found  in  Mr.  Windham  a  faith¬ 
ful  associate,  and  warm  admirer; 
Their  opinions  seldom  differed ; 
but  on  a  highly  important  occa¬ 
sion,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  upon 
which  they  did  differ,  such  was 
Mr.  Windham’s  deference  to  his 
friend,  that  he  surrendered  his 
judgment  to  Mr.  Burke’s.  From 
his  connection  with  this  eminent 
man,  and  with  his  old  school-fel¬ 
low  Mr.  Fox,  he  now  became, 
though  out  of  parliament,  a  sort 
of  member  of  the  party  then  in 
opposition,  or  rather  of  that 
branch  of  it  which  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  considered  as 
the  leader.  In  this  character,  he 
was  strongly  solicited  to  become 
a  candidate  for  W estminster,  when¬ 
ever  a  vacancy  should  take  place. 
The  proposal  was  at  first  rather 
agreeable  to  him,  but  as  his  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  then  popular  ques¬ 
tion  of  parliamentary  reform  wide¬ 
ly  differed  from  those  of  his  in¬ 
tended  constituents,  he  seems  to 
have  gladly  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  of  declining  the  prof¬ 
fered  honour.  His  own  account 
of  this  transaction  will  be  found 
in  the  following  letter,  which  he 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  (the  late  E.  Norgate,  esq.), 
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who  was  a  vigilant  promoter  of 
his  interests  in  the  latter  city  ; 

“  Queen  Anne-street, 
June  5,  1782. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“You  have  heard,  no  doubt, 
from  the  papers,  as  well  as  from  a 
letter  or  two  of  mine  sent  to  Nor¬ 
wich,  a  general  account  of  my 
transactions,  with  respect  to  be¬ 
coming  a  candidate  for  Westmin¬ 
ster.  In  the  whole  business,  from 
the  first  mention  of  it  soon  after 
the  general  election,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  I  had  remained 
nearly  passive ;  not  thinking  a 
seat  for  Westminster  an  offer  to 
be  declined,  if  attainable  upon  easy 
terms,  nor  considering  it  as  an 
object  to  be  pursued  through  the 
medium  of  much  difficulty  or  ex¬ 
pense.  This  intention  of  leaving 
matters  to  their  own  operation, 
produced  at  first  by  the  conside¬ 
rations  above-mentioned,  was  con¬ 
firmed  afterwards  by  another  feel¬ 
ing,  when,  by  the  management  of 
some  particular  persons,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  carried  at  one  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  meetings  for  putting  up  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  After 
that,  propriety  required  that  a 
renewal  of  our  correspondence 
should  come  as  a  formal  invita¬ 
tion  from  them ;  and  partly  in 
that  form  it  was  about  to  come, 
that  is,  as  a  resolution  of  the 
Westminster  committee,  without 
any  sort  of  application  from  me ; 
when,  upon  inquiry  into  the  gene¬ 
ral  sentiments  of  the  people  on 
the  question  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  by  which,  though  my  elec¬ 
tion  could  not  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  my  situation,  upon  the 
whole,  would  have  been  rendered 
unpleasant.;  and  from  the  reflec¬ 
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tion  that,  on  a  vacancy  happening 
in  the  meanwhile  at  Norwich,  a 
person  might  be  chosen  who  could 
not  afterwards  be  set  aside,  I  de¬ 
termined  not  to  wait  till  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  might  make 
refusal  more  difficult,  but  to  fore¬ 
stall  their  deliberations,  by  a  let¬ 
ter  declining  the  honour  that 
might  be  intended  me.  The  rea¬ 
sons  assigned  in  my  letter  were, 
the  difference  of  opinion  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  some  of  the  independent 
interest  with  respect  to  myself,  de¬ 
stroying  that  unanimity  of  choice, 
without  which  I  should  not  be 
ambitious  of  a  seat  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  ;  and  my  disagreement,  sig¬ 
nified  irt  pretty  explicit  terms, 
with  many  of  the  opinions  that 
seemed  then  to  be  popular.  I 
should  flatter  myself,  that  no  part 
of  this  transaction  can  have  pre¬ 
judiced  my  interest  at  Norwich, 
and  that  the  conclusion  ought 
rather  to  have  promoted  it. 

“  I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  all 
friends ;  and  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  and  faithful 
Servant, 

«  w.  Windham/* 

At  the  date  of  the  preceding 
letter,  Mr.  Windham’s  friends  had 
just  attained  office,  upon  the  re¬ 
signation  of  lord  North  and  the 
cabinet  which  had  conducted  the 
American  war.  The  marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  new  administration, 
but  his  death,  which  took. place 
on  the  1st  July,  1782,  and  the 
elevation  of  lord  Shelburne  to  the 
vacant  post,  induced  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Burke,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Rockingham  party,  to  resign 
their  situations.  Mr.  Windham’s 
opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
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this  course,  as  appears  by  a  let¬ 
ter,  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Nor- 
gate,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract ; 

“  Queen  Anne-street, 
July  4,  1782. 

“  You  feel  no  doubt  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  as  at  every  other  place,  a 
share  of  the  general  consternation 
into  which  all  good  men  are  thrown 
by  the  death  of  lord  Rockingham. 
There  could  be  no  time  in  which 
the  loss  of  such  a  character  as 
his,  must  not  have  been  severely 
felt ;  but  now  it  falls  vrith  a  weight 
that  crushes.  The  very  existence 
of  that  interest  which  has  main¬ 
tained  the  cause  of  the  country 
since  the  revolution,  is  in  danger 
of  terminating  in  his  person.  The 
only  hope  and  endeavour  must 
be,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to 
keep  the  troops  together,  by  with¬ 
drawing  them  from  action  for  a 
time,  and  leaving  the  enemy  to 
pursue  his  operations,  till  they 
can  have  recovered  their  spirits, 
and  retrieved  their  losses,  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  a  new  attack. 
Some  of  the  most  considerable 
amongst  them  are  strongly  of  that 
opinion,  and  urge  the  immediate 
resignation  of  their  places,  if  lord 
Shelburne  is  to  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  they  should  still  continue  in, 
in  order  to  complete  the  good 
they  have  begun,  and  not  quit  the 
public  service  till  his  conduct 
shall  have  driven  them  from  it. 
The  advocates  for  either  opinion 
are  actuated  by  perfectly  honest 
motives.  I  am,  for  my  own  part, 
clearly  for  the  sentiments  of  the 
former,  arid  think  there  can  be 
neither  credit  nor  safety  to  them¬ 
selves,  nor  consequently  final  ad¬ 


vantage  to  the  country,  in  their 
continuing  in  office.  The  danger 
of  continuing  is,  that  they  will 
miss  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
off  with  credit  and  effect,  and 
never  find  another.” 

By  the  famous  coalition  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends  with  lord 
North,  and  the  remains  of  the 
former  ministry,  lord  Shelburne, 
after  effecting  a  general  peace, 
was  driven  from  his  post  in  April, 
1788.  Under  the  new  ministry, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Portland 
was  the  nominal  head,  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  accepted  the  office  of  chief 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Northing- 
ton,  then  appointed  lord-lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland.  An  anecdote, 
which  has  been  often  repeated,  is 
connected  with  his  acceptance  of 
this  appointment.  On  his  express¬ 
ing  to  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson 
some  doubts  whether  he  could 
bring  himself  to  practise  the  arts 
which  might  be  thought  necessary 
in  his  new  situation,  the  doctor 
humorously  replied,  *  Don’t  be 
afraid,  sir  ;  you  will  soon  make  a 
very  pretty  rascal.’  It  appears, 
however,  that  Mr.  Windham’s 
doubts  were  not  ill  founded.  He 
yielded  up  his  secretaryship  to 
Mr.  Pelham  (now  earl  of  Chiches¬ 
ter)  in  August,  1783,  about  four 
months  after  his  appointment ; 
and  his  resignation  is  ascribed,  in 
a  late  publication,  to  a  certain 
distribution  of  patronage  by  the 
viceroy,  in  favour  of  the  old 
court  party,  which  had  given  a 
just  offence  to  lord  Charlemont 
and  his  friends,  who  had  been  the 
best  supporters  of  the  whigs  of 
the  mother-country  before  they 
came  into  office.  The  writer  al¬ 
luded  to  relates,  that  ‘  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham,  who  had  served  as  a  bond 
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of  union,  on  the  viceroy’s  first 
coming  to  Ireland,  between  him 
and  lord  Charlemont,  now  wisely 
preferred  the  county  of  Norfolk 
to  the  Phoenix-park  near  Dublin, 
and  retired  from  his  situation. 
Lord  Charlemont  had  long  known 
and  esteemed  him  as  an  accom¬ 
plished,  amiable  man.  This  se¬ 
cession  added  much  to  his  (lord 
C.’s)  chagrin,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected.’  In  a  letter,  dated 
Dublin,  26th  August,  1782,  which 
at  the  time  found  its  way  anony¬ 
mously  into  a  newspaper,  but 
which  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
good  means  of  knowing  the  facts 
connected  with  this  resignation,  it 
is  stated  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  a  want  of  ‘  due  requisites  in 
Mr.  Windham  to  become  a  supple 
and  venal  courtier.’  ‘  Some  as¬ 
sert,’  this  writer  adds,  ‘  that  his 
resignation  was  chiefly  owing  to  a 
coolness  between  him  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  personage  (the  lord- 
lieutenant).  Mr.  Windham  is  a 
man  of  deep  science, — and  of  great 
penetration  and  abilities ;  the 
great  personage  likes  a  deep  bot¬ 
tle — to  penetrate  a  cork,  and  has 
strong  abilities  of  bearing  wine. 
The  one  was  an  enemy  to  think¬ 
ing  ; — the  other  to  drinking,  and 
so  they  parted.’ 

The  same  writer  adds  an 
anecdote  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  It  is  given  in  these 
words :  ‘  The  following  circum¬ 
stance  respecting  Mr.  Windham 
is  an  absolute  fact,  and  shews 
more  and  more  the  loss  this  coun¬ 
try  (Ireland)  has  experienced  by  his 
resignation.  A  few  days  previous 
to  his  leaving  Ireland,  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  England  waited  on  him 
with  a  strong  letter  of  recommen¬ 
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dation  from  Mr.  Burke,  request¬ 
ing  Mr.  Windham  would  embrace 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  him 
with  some  little  preferment  that 
might  fall  in  the  gift  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Windham  assured  the 
gentleman  he  should  be  happy  to 
present  a  person  so  strongly  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Burke  with  a 
much  greater  piece  of  preferment 
than  that  requested  ;  but  that  it 
was  his  fixed  determination,  should 
he  remain  in  the  secretaryship 
(of  which  he  had  some  doubts), 
to  give  every  place  in  his  power 
to  Irishmen  ;  as  he  had  long  been 
persuaded  that  the  natives  had 
the  best  right  to  the  bread  of  their 
own  land.’  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  resignation, 
which  has,  by  other  accounts, 
been  attributed  to  ill  health,  it 
appears  that  on  this,  and  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  he  visited 
his  friend,  lord  Townshend,  dur- 
ing  his  vice-royalty,  he  was  long 
enough  in  Ireland  to  form  many 
valuable  friendships,  which  lasted 
till  his  death. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  coa¬ 
lition  ministry  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Fox’s  famous  bill  for  new  model¬ 
ing  the  government  of  India,  a 
new  cabinet  was  appointed  at  the 
close  of  1783,  with  Mr.  Pitt  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  treasury.  But  the 
ex-ministers  still  retaining  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  in  the  house  of 
commons,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  parliament  in 
March,  1784.  On  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Windham  claimed  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  his  friends  at  Norwich, 
but  soon  found  that  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  party  had  lost  much  of  their 
popularity  in  that  city,  as  well  as 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  particularly  amongst  the 
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dissenters,  by  whom  they  had  be¬ 
fore  been  warmly  supported.  The 
question  too  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  which  had  already  stood  in 
his  way  at  Westminster,  was 
become  a  highly  popular  one 
amongst  his  Norwich  friends.  Still 
he  was  not  to  be  dismayed.  On 
the  contrary,  his  intrepidity  rose 
with  the  difficulties  which  threa¬ 
tened  him  ;  for,  besides  avowing 
at  a  public  meeting  his  dislike  to 
the  prevailing  doctrines  of*  re¬ 
form,  he  published  a  very  manly 
address  to  the  electors,  in  which 
he  spurned  the  popularity  to  be 
acquired  by  a  servile  accommo¬ 
dation  to  changes  of  public  opi¬ 
nion,  and  declared  that  he  should, 
on  all  occasions,  make  his  own 
dispassionate  judgment  the  sole 
and  fixed  rule  of  his  conduct. 
Dangerous  as  it  must  at  first  have 
appeared,  the  boldness  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  (which  gave  a  just  presage 
of  his  future  political  course)  met 
with  a  generous  reward  from  those 
who  could  not  approve  of  his 
public  connections ;  and  he  had, 
on  the  result  of  the  election,  the 
satisfaction  of  being  returned  by 
a  majority  of  sixty- four  over  his 
antagonist,  the  late  honourable 
Henry  Hobart.  In  this  contest, 
his  success  was  remarkable,  for 
in  almost  every  other  popular 
election,  the  coalition  party  were 
/  totally  defeated.  In  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Windham  warmly 
exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Coke ;  but  that 
gentleman,  notwithstanding  the 
great  influence  he  derived  from 
his  large  property,  and  many  es¬ 
timable  qualities,  was  driven  from 
the  field  by  the  same  cry  which, 
in  other  places,  proved  fatal  to 
lord  John  Cavendish,  general  Con¬ 


way,  Mr.  Byng,  and  many  other 
friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  who,  by  a 
humorous  allusion  to  the  book 
of  that  title,  gained  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  ‘  Fox’s  Martyrs.’ 

There  certainly  was  no  part 
of  Mr.  Windham’s  political  course 
that  he  reviewed  with  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  this  early  stage  of  it. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has 
frequently  heard  him,  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  deplore  in 
strong  terms  the  system  which  be¬ 
gan  and  finally  prevailed  in  this 
contest  between  the  crown  and 
the  commons  ; — a  system  which 
he  always  considered  as  ruinous 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  ministers,  however,  were 
completely  triumphant ;  their  ma¬ 
jorities  in  both  houses  were  large 
and  decisive ;  and  the  opposition, 
strong  as  they  continued  to  be  in 
talents,  were  so  reduced  in  num¬ 
bers,  as  to  be  no  longer  formid¬ 
able  in  any  other  way  than  by  oc¬ 
casionally  putting  the  ministers  to 
the  necessity  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  by  argument. 

Mr.  Windham  made  his  first 
speech  in  parliament  on  the  9th  of 
Feb.  1785,  early  in  the  second 
session  after  his  election.  The 
question  which  occasioned  this 
trial  of  his  powers,  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  one  of  the  Westminster 
scrutiny.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
recollect,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  been 
successful  on  the  poll  for  that 
city  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
two  hundred  votes,  but  sir  Cecil 
Wray  had  demanded  a  scrutiny, 
which  the  high  bailiff  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  at  his  own  discretion,  had 
delayed  making  his  return  to  the 
writ.  Against  this  measure,  Mr. 
Fox  (who  had  been  returned  for 
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another  place)  had  in  vain  called 
for  the  censure  of  the  house,  in 
the  preceding  session.  The  scru¬ 
tiny  slowly  proceeded,  and  the 
return  was  still  withheld.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  second  ses¬ 
sion,  the  assessors  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  high  bailiff  were 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
concerning  the  delay ;  and  it  was 
in  the  support  of  a  motion, 
grounded  upon  this  examination, 
and  calling  upon  the  bailiff  for  an 
immediate  return,  that  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  made  the  speech  which  is 
here  alluded  to.  He  rose  imme¬ 
diately  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  spoken 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  congra¬ 
tulated  the  house  *  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  abilities  which  they 
had  witnessed.’  The  scanty  re¬ 
port,  however,  which  has  been 
preserved  of  this  speech,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  disappoint  the  reader  ;  nor 
was  it  till  late  in  Mr.  Windham’s 
parliamentary  career,  that  his  pe¬ 
culiar  style  of  eloquence  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  understood  or  attended 
to  by  those  who  furnished  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  substance  of  the  de¬ 
bates.  The  motion  for  requiring 
the  return  was  lost,  and  the  high 
bailiff  received  the  sanction  of  the 
house  for  proceeding  in  the  scru¬ 
tiny,  though  with  an  intimation 
that  it  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
with  more  expedition.  It  was  not 
till  some  time  afterwards  that, 
Upon  a  contrary  vote  of  the  house 
of  commons,  the  scrutiny  was 
abandoned,  and  Mr.  Fox  returned 
duly  elected.  He  subsequently, 
in  a  court  of  law,  recovered 
2,000 1.  damages  from  the  high 
bailiff,,  for  the  loss  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  scrutiny. 


Account  of  the  death  and  character 
*  of  Mr.  Windham. 

Beaconsfield ,  Dec.  18,  1809* 
I  have  been  here  for  some  days, 
and  have  just  been  joined  by  Mrs* 
Windham,  who  left  London  to 
day.  We  are  on  our  way  to 
Bristol,  and  must  lose  no  time,  as 
Mr.  — — ,  who  is  here,  insists  on 
my  being  in  London  during  the 
second  week  of  next  month.  I 
shall  come  very  reluctantly,  hav¬ 
ing  during  this  recess  indulged 
myself  so  much  in  other  pursuits, 
and  contracted,  by  one  means  or 
another,  so  strong  a  dislike  to  the 
politics  of  the  times,  that  I  am 
by  no  means  in  a  frame  of  mind 
favourable  to  the  commencement 
of  a  parliamentary  session.  The 
air  of  the  country,  however,  will 
do  something,  if  not  to  dispose 
me  more  to  business,  at  least  to 
render  me  more  capable  of  it. 
One  of  the  events  that  tend  to 
create  a  great  impatience  of  all 
public  concerns,  is  this  disgrace-* 
ful  and  mischievous  triumph  of 
the  O.  P’s,  and  the  humiliating 
submission  of  the  managers.  Their 
conduct  is  quite  unaccountable, 
unless  they  have  secret  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  juries  at  the  sessions 
would  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Clifford’s  jury;  and  even  then  the 
sacrifice  of  Brandon  is  something 
so  scandalous,  that  no  considera¬ 
tion  of  interest  can  excuse  it.  I 
am  the  more  alive,  I  suppose,  to 
this  defeat  of  the  managers,  be¬ 
cause  I  see  it  as  a  rehearsal  of 
what  is  meant  for  higher  perform¬ 
ers  ;  the  managers  being  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  the  new  prices,  the 
taxes  ;  Brandon  myself  perhaps  ; 
and  the  O.  P.’s  exactly  the  same 
*  Aa 
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description  of  persons  as  at  pre¬ 
sent.  There  is  one  difference  I 
hope ; — that  1  shall  never  coirie 
on  like  poor  Brandon  with  an 
apology.  In  all  other  respects, 
it  seems  to  me  to  present  but  too 
sure  a  presage  of  the  fate  of  the 
country,  contemptible  as  the  thing 
is  in  itself. 

Believe  me  yours, 

very  faithfully, 

W.  Windham. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  letters 
which  I  received  from  him.  He 
returned  to  town  soon  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  1 8 1 0  was  at  his  post. 
He  took  an  early  occasion  to  ex¬ 
press  in  very  strong  terms  his  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  object  and 
conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.  The  vote  for  an  inquiry 
upon  the  subject  of  that  armament, 
ought,  he  contended,  to  be  “  car- 
ried  by  acclamation the  British 
army  he  described  as  having  been 
V  marched  to  its  grave ; — to  be 
extinguished  amidst  the  pestilen¬ 
tial  air  of  Walcheren  to  go  out 
like  a  candle  in  a  vault.’'  But 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  on  the 
other  hand,  called  from  him  a 
warm  panegyric,  both  on  the  skill 
of  lord  Wellington,  and  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  troops.  In  this 
speech,  which  did  honour  to  his 
feelings  as  an  Englishman,  he 
dated  the  military  renown  of  our 
later  days  from  our  achievements 
in  Egypt ;  —  the  battle  of  Maida 
confirmed  it ; — and  those  of  Vi- 
meira,  Corunna,  and  Talavera,  he 
declared  he  would  not  exchange 
for  a  “  whole  archipelago  of  sugar* 
islands.”  This  decided  preference 
of  national  glory  to  mere  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wealth  or  territory,  may 


be  considered  as  the  key-stone 
which  supported  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  political  opinions. 

,  The  part  which  he  took  on  a 
subsequent  question  exposed  him 
to  much  temporary  unpopularity. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry 
which  the  house  of  commons  in¬ 
stituted  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scheldt  expedition,  Mr.  Yorke 
thought  it  necessary  to  move  daily 
the  standing  order  for  excluding 
strangers.  This  measure  was 
reprobated  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
proposed  that  the  standing  order 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee; 
of  privileges.  Mr.  Windham* 
who  had  always  professed  to  dis¬ 
like  the  custom  of  reporting  de¬ 
bates  in  the  newspapers,  not  only 
warmly  opposed  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
motion,  but  used  some  expres¬ 
sions  by  which  the  reporters  in 
the  gallery  considered  themselves 
to  be  personally  calumniated. 
Their  resentment,  as  might  be 
expected,  broke  forth  in  daily  at¬ 
tacks  on  him  in  the  public  prints  \ 
and  they  soon  came  to  a  formal 
agreement  that  his  speeches  should 
no  longer  be  reported.  For  these 
marks  of  vengeanee,  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  had  fully  prepared  himself* 
and  he  imputed  no  blame  to  those 
who  inflicted  them.  To  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  conductors  of  the 
daily  press,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards,  they  buried  their  resent-? 
ments  in  the  grave  of  their  illus¬ 
trious  adversary,  and  joined  with 
the  public  voice  in  lamenting  the 
loss  of  his  talents  and  virtues. 

By  the  temporary  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Windham’s  speeches  from  the 
newspapers,  some  Valuable  ones 
have  been  wholly  lost,  while  of 
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others  there  hrive  been  preserved 
only  a  few  slight  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  fragments.  Only  one,  and 
that  a  very  short  one,  remains 
entire,  namely,  his  eulogium  on 
the  Character  and  conduct  of  the 
Roman  catholics  of  England. 
From  that  body  (whose  claims, 
it  will  be  remembered,  received 
his  warm  support  in  1790)  he  now 
presented  two  petitions,  praying, 
in  loyal  and  respectful  language, 
for  the  removal  of  the  pains  and 
disabilities  to  which  they  were  li¬ 
able  by  law,  on  account  of  their 
religious  principles.  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham’s  speech  on  this  occasion 
Was  preserved  by  Mr.  Butler  of 
JLincoln’s-inn,  in  a  late  valuable 
publication,  and  has  been  oblig¬ 
ingly  communicated  by  him  to  the 
author  of  this  narrative. 

Another  speech,  which  he  made 
in  support  of  lord  Porchester’s 
motion,  censuring  the  expedition 
against  the  Scheldt,  is  represented 
by  those  who  heard  it,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
ever  delivered  in  parliament.  It 
arrested  and  fully  recompensed 
the  attention  of  the  house  for 
nearly  two  hours.  He  was  urged 
try  some  t>f  his  friends  to  prepare 
it  for  publication  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  but  his  answer  was, 
that  as  the  subject  was  temporary, 
so  was  the  speech,  and  he  felt  no 
anxiety  to  preserve  it.  A  short 
and  imperfect  report  of  it  was 
given  some  time  afterwards  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  and  will 
be  found  in  the  ensuing  collection. 
On  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  the 
ministers  were  successful  by  a 
majority  of  forty  votes. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  commons  against  sir  Francis 


Burdett,  for  a  breach  of  their 
privileges,  Mr.  Windham  stood 
forward  in  maintaining  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  rights  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  concurred  in  the  vote 
which  was  finally  agreed  Upon, 
for  committing  sir  Francis  a  pri¬ 
soner  to  the  Tower.  His  speech 
On  this  occasion  is  said  to  have 
been  a  highly  animated  one,  but 
no  part  of  it  has  been  preserved. 

The  practice  of  mutilating  the 
printed  reports  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  continued  but  for 
little  more  than  two  months ;  after 
which  Mr.  Windham’s  speeches 
were  again  suffered  to  appear,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Tierney’s,  which  had 
shared  in  the  proscription  made 
by  the  reporters.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  1810,  we  find  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  opposing  the  second  reading 
of  a  bill  which  had  been  brought 
in  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  as  part 
of  his  plan  for  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  capital  punishments.  This 
Mr.  Windham  considered  as  a 
measure  of  dangerous  innovation, 
and  in  resisting  it,  he  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  avow  his  belief  that  the 
mischievous  effects  of  the  French 
revolution  had  not  yet  ceased. 
That  revolution,  he  said,  had  still 
an  existence — “  it  was  above  us, 
and  beneath  us; — it  was  without 
us  and  within  us — it  was  every 
where  round  about  us.”  The  bill 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two. 

He  spoke  for  the  last  time  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
11th  of  May,  1810.  The  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  house  was,  the 
course  which  it  would  be  expedi¬ 
ent  to  take  in  relation  to  the  ac¬ 
tions  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  speaker  and  the  ser¬ 
jeant-at-arms  by  sir  Francis  Bur- 
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dett.  Mr.  Windham,  as  it  will 
he  readily  conceived,  ^asserted  the 
dignity  of  parliament,  and  the 
sacredness  of  its  privileges. 

A  painful  narrative  remains  to 
be  related.  The  calamitous  event 
which  caused  Mr.  Windham’s  last 
illness  took  place  a  few  months 
previous  to  the  period  down  to 
which  the  circumstances  of  his 
political  life  have  just  been  car¬ 
ried.  It  wTas  about  midnight  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1809,  that  in 
walking  home  from  an  evening 
party,  he  observed  a  house  in 
Conduit-street  to  be  on  fire.  He 
hastened  to  the  spot,  to  render 
his  assistance,  and  found  that  the 
house  in  flames  was  so  near  to 
that  of  his  friend,  the  honourable 
Frederick  North,  as  to  threaten  its 
destruction.  Knowing  that  Mr. 
North  (who  was  then  on  a  voyage 
in  the  Mediterranean)  possessed  a 
most  valuable  library,  Mr.  Wind'- 
liam  determined,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  some  persons  belonging  to 
a  volunteer  corps,  whom  he  se¬ 
lected  from  the  crowd,  to  make  an 
effort  for  the  preservation  of  it. 
After  four  hours’  labour,  four- 
fifths  of  the  books  were  saved. 
He  did  not  quit  the  house  till  the 
flames,  which  finally  consumed  it, 
had  spread  so  extensively  as  to 
render  his  further  exertionshighly 
dangerous.  During  the  time  that 
lie  was  employed  in. this  arduous 
undertaking,  it  happened  most 
unfortunately,  that,  by  a  fall,  he 
received  a  blow  on  the  hip,  but 
not  of  so  painful  a  nature  as  to 
occasion  any  relaxation  of  his  ef¬ 
forts.  The  next  day  the  author 
of  this  narrative  Called  on  him, 
and  found  him  complaining,  not 
of  the  hurt  he  bad  received,  but 
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of  a  cold  which  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  exposure  to  the 
weather,  the  night  having  been 
very  rainy.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  whimsical  association'  in  the 
newspapers  of  “  Mr.  Windham 
and  the  volunteers,”  but  lamented 
that  two  of  the  persons  who  had 
assisted  him  had  received  con-r 
siderable  injury.  *  To  those  un¬ 
fortunate  persons  (one  of  whom 
afterwards  died)  he  shewred  the 
most  kind  and  unremitting  atten¬ 
tions.  H  is  cold  continued  to  be 
very  troublesome  to  him  for  some 
time,  but  from  the  blow  on  his 
hip,  he,  for  many  months,  appear¬ 
ed  to  suffer  no  inconvenience 
whatever,  though  it  occasioned  a 
tumour  which,  in  the  following 
spring,  had  increased  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  size.  .  • 

In  May,  1810,  Mr.  Windham 
found  it  necessary  to  give  his  seri¬ 
ous  attention  to  the  tumour  which 
had  been  thus  collected.  Mr. 
Cline  (wrhom  he  had  consulted 
upon  it  two  months  before)  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  dangerous  consequences, 
an  immediate  operation  was  ne¬ 
cessary  and  his  advice  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  that  of  four  otit  of  six 
eminentsurgeons  whom  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  separately  consulted.  The 
two  who  thought  that  an;  opera¬ 
tion  was  not  required  were,  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  anatomical  lecturer, 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Pall-mall. 
Div  Blane  (Mr.  Windham’s  own 
physician)  and  Dr.  Baillie  coin¬ 
cided  in  opinion  with  the  majority 
of  the  surgeons,  so  that;  in  fact, 
seven  out  of  nine  professional  men 
recommended  the  operation.  It 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Windham,  whose  courage 
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was  on  all  occasions  remarkable, 
should,  have  determined  on  sub¬ 
mitting  at  once  to  the  dangers  of 
the  knife,  rather  than  linger  on  in 
doubt  and  apprehension. 

Before  this  decision  was  acted 
upon,  he  took  pains  to  inform  him¬ 
self  concerning  some  cases  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  died  under  operations 
or  from  the  effects  of  them ;  and  he 
requested  the  writer  of  this  to 
make  a  particular  inquiry  respect¬ 
ing  an  instance  supposed  to  be  of 
the  latter  kind,  which  had  recently 
occurred  in  Norfolk.  He  com¬ 
municated  his  intention  to  very 
few  persons,  besides  the  profes¬ 
sional  men  whom  he  had  consult¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  deepest  anxiety  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  impressed, 
was  that  of  sparing  Mrs.  Wind¬ 
ham  the  terrors  which  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  event  could  not  fail 
to  excite  in  a  mind  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  sensibility  and  tenderness. 
He  conveyed  her  to  Beaconsfield, 
on  a  visit  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Burke, 
with  whom  he  left  her,  on  a  plea 
of  business,  and  arrived  in  town 
on  Friday  the  11th  of  May.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  lie  attended 
at  the  Charter-house,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  the  sacrament,  which  was  ad- 
ministered  to  him  privately  by  the 
reverend  Dr.  Fisher,  the  master 
of  that  institution,  with  whom  he 
had  been  intimately  acquainted 
from  his  youth.  The  remaining 
days  before  the  operation  was  to 
take  place  he  employed  in  arrang¬ 
ing  papers,  in  making  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  and  in  writing  many  let¬ 
ters,  some  of  which  were  address¬ 
ed  to  his  nearest  relatives,  to  be 
opened  in  case  the  event  should 
prove  fatal  to  him.  The  following- 
letter  has  been  obligingly  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  author  by  colonel 


.Harvey,  of  Catton,  in  Norfolk,  to 
whom  Mr.  Windham  addressed  it 
the  day  before  he  underwent  the 
operation.  It  contains  an  allu¬ 
sion,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
to  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform,  which  was  intended  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

Pall  Mall,  May  16,  1810. 

Dear  sir,— I  would  very  gladly 
attend  the  business  which  you 
mention,  and  with  every  disposi¬ 
tion  to  find  the  merits  such  as  you 
describe,  but  I  am  afraid  I.  must 
to-morrow  go  through  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  will  disable  me  from 
attendance  in  the  house  till  long 
after  the  business  in  question  will 
be  decided,  as  well  as  others 
which,  without  disparagement  to 
yours,  I  should  have  been  still 
more  anxious  to  attend  to.  If  our 
reformers  carry  their  madness  and 
folly  now,  or  in  any  subsequent 
year,  there  is  an  end,  be  assured, 
of  the  stability  of  this  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  fall  from  con¬ 
fusion  to  confusion  till  we  are 
either  sunk  into  complete  revolu¬ 
tionary  anarchy,  or  are  settled 
under  Buonaparte.  We  shall  pro¬ 
bably  enjoy  the  blessings  of  both ; 
' — and  after  the  taste  of  the  former, 
namely,  of  republican  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  anarchy,  or  government  as 
they  will  call  it,  there  are  many 
wrho  will  think  even  a  govern¬ 
ment  like  Buonaparte’s  a  bless¬ 
ing- 

These  are  my  first  sentiments. 
I  may  also  say  my  last  and  dying 
sentiments,  for  though  the  opera¬ 
tion  itself  which  I  am  about  to 
submit  to,  is  not  a  dangerous  one, 
there  cannot  be  so  great  pain  as 
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must  I  fear  be  gone  through, 
without  some  danger.  It  is,  as 
far  as  I  should  collect,  something 
of  the  same  sort  as  that  which 
poor  John  Gurney  underwent  and 
fell  a  victim  to. 

I  had  thought  at  one  time  to 
defer  it  till  I  might  have  entered 
my  last  protest  against  such  mad¬ 
ness,  and  have  tried  what  I  could 
do  to  satisfy  men’s  minds,  that  it 
was  madness.  But  I  found  so 
long  a  delay  could  not  be  in¬ 
curred  ;  so  I  must  only  hope  the 
best  for  the  country  and  myself. 

Yours,  dear  Sir, 

With  great  truth,  &c.  &c. 

W.  Windham. 

On  Thursday,  the  17  th  of 
May,  1810,  the  operation  was 
performed  by  Mr*  Lynn,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Blane,  Mr.  Home, 
and  Mr.  Pilliner,  Mr.  Windham’s 
apothecary.  The  tumour  was 
skilfully  extracted,  but  having 
been  very  deeply  seated,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ligaments  of  the  hip 
joint,  the  operation  was  neces¬ 
sarily  painful.  Mr.  Windham, 
however,  bore  the  pain  with  the 
greatest  resolution ;  and  during  a 
pause,  occasioned  by  a  consulta¬ 
tion  upon  the  necessity  of  making 
a  further  incision,  he  even  joked 
with  his  perilous  situation.  The 
tumour  proved  to  be  schirrous,  of 
the  shape  of  a  turkey’s  egg,  but 
even  larger.  The  successful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  operation  was 
immediately  announced  to  Mr. 
Windham’s  intimate  friends  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Byng  (Mrs.  Wind¬ 
ham’s  nephew),  of  whose  friendly 
offices  he  had  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  avail  himself.  Mrs. 
Windham,  according  to  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  he  had  previous¬ 


ly  made,  returned  to  town  the 
next  morning,  and  was  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place.  For  n 
few  days  appearances  were  not 
unfavourable,  though  the  wound 
did  not  heal  with  what  is  called 
the  first  intention,  and  though 
Mr.  Windham  suffered  greatly 
from  restlessness  and  an  irritable 
state  of  the  nerves.  But  the  hopes 
even  of  his  most  sanguine  friends, 
soon  began  to  give  way.  A  symp¬ 
tomatic  fever  came  on,  and  upon 
the  ninth  day  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  in  great  danger.  On  the 
following  day  the  symptoms  were 
judged  to  be  less  unfavourable, 
but  others  of  an  alarming  kind 
soon  succeeded,  and  the  medical 
attendants  (to  whom  were  now 
added  Dr.  Baillie  and  sir  Henry 
Halford)  no  longer  entertained 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  From  this 
time,  the  fever  abated,  the  pulse 
became  firmer  and  better,  and  the 
patient  even  began  to  take  and 
enjoy  nourishment;  yet  in  spite 
of  these  otherwise  flattering  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  stateofthe  wound, 
which  had  never  suppurated,  and 
the  total  inability  of  nature  tq 
make  any  effort  towards  relieving 
it,  were  symptoms  that  excited  nq 
feelings  but  those  of  despair* 
Mr.  Windham  himself  considered 
his  case  to  be  hopeless  very  soon 
after  the  performance  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  when,  at  a  later  period, 
the  attending  surgeon,  availing 
himself  of  some  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
press  him  with  a  less  gloomy 
opinion,  he  said,  “  Mr.  Lynn,  you 
fight  the  battle  well,  but  all  won’t 
do.”  He  perfectly  well  knew  the 
feebleness  of  his  own  constitution. 
Though  he  had  possessed  great 
muscular  strength,  and  had  lived 
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a  life  of  intemperance  and  activity, 
he  had  never  overcome  the  in¬ 
ternal  debility  left  by  the  fever 
which  had  attacked  him  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.  The  com- 
I  plaint  too,  affecting  his  hip,  which 
he  had  laboured  under  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1808,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  materially  connected  with 
that  from  which  he  was  now  suf¬ 
fering.  So  slight  a  contusion  as 
that  which  he  had  received,  could 
not  have  caused  such  disastrous 
effects,  had  it  not  met  with  a 
frame  and  constitution  previously 
disposed  to  produce  them. 

While  he  lay  in  this  hopeless 
condition,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  concern  which  was  expressed 
by  almost  all  classes  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  London ;  nor  was  this 
sentiment  narrowed  by  party  feel¬ 
ings,  for  every  man  who  spoke 
of  him  seemed  to  be  his  friend. 
From  the  commencement  of  his 
illness,  the  number  of  anxious  in¬ 
quirers  who  had  thronged  the 
door  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  daily 
reports  of  the  physicians,  would 
almost  be  thought  incredible. 
The  watchful  solicitude  of  his 
professional  attendants  ought  not 
to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  unceasing  anxiety  of 
personal  friends,  it  would  be  un¬ 
pardonable  to  omit  the  names  of 
ford  Fitzwilliam  and  Mr.  Elliot. 
The  latter  was  the  kind  and 
soothing  companion  of  the  sick 
chamber.  It  is  gratifying  to  add, 
that,  among  those  who  shared  in 
these  feelings,  was  his  majesty, 
who  took  every  opportunity  of 
making  inquiries  of  the  physicians 
concerning  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Windham’s  illness,  pronouncing 
him  (as  he  had  done  on  a  former 
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occasion)  to  be  a  *  real  patriot 
and  a  truly  honest  man.’ 

On  the  26  th  of  May,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  debility,  Mr. 
Windham  was  able  to  maintain 
a  long  conference  with  his  ne¬ 
phew,  Mr.  Robert  Lukin,  during 
which  he  expressed  himself  on 
many  topics  with  his  usual  felicity 
and  spirit.  Upon  this  occasion 
he  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Lukin  his 
mathematical  manuscripts,  ex¬ 
plained  generally  the  nature  and 
object  of  them,  and  expressed 
his  wish  that  they  might  be  care¬ 
fully  examined,  with  a  view  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  some  parts  of 
them  might  not  be  found  worth 
preserving. 

On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  June, 
his  dissolution  appeared  to  be 
fast  approaching.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  that  the  phy¬ 
sicians  and  surgeons  assembled 
in  his  chamber  for  the  last  time. 
Soon  after  they  had  left  it,  I  had 
an  afflicting  opportunity  of  wit¬ 
nessing  his  dying  condition,  in 
which,  however,  none  of  the  ter¬ 
rors  and  few  even  of  the  milder 
signs  of  death  were  visible. 
Though  his  articulation  was  a 
little  imperfect,  his  voice  was  not 
deficient  in  strength  ;  and  though 
his  countenance  was  slightly  al¬ 
tered,  it  retained  much  of  its  pe¬ 
culiar  animation.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  free  from  pain,  and  cheer¬ 
ed  by  feelings  of  tranquil  resig¬ 
nation.  During  about  twenty 
minutes,  he  spoke  many  times, 
not  without  vivacity,  and  when  I 
was  about  tb  leave  the  chamber 
he  pressed  my  hand  with  a  degree 
of  firmness  which  seemed  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  intimation  which 
lie  too  plainly  meant  to  convey  to 
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me — that  I  should  see  him  no 
more.  It  was  about  half  past 
ten  o’clock  when  I  left  him,  and 
after  that  time  he  is  represented 
as  having  spoken  but  little.  Be¬ 
ing  placed  by  Mr.  Lynn,  in  a  fa¬ 
vourable  situation  for  sleep,  he 
said,  *  I  thank  you,  this  is  the 
last  trouble  I  shall  give  you/  It 
is  added,  that  he  then  fell  into  a 
doze,  or  stupor,  and  expired  with¬ 
out  pain  or  emotion  the  next 
morning  (Monday,  June  the  4th) 
at  about  twenty-five  minutes  past 
eleven.  '  - 

Some  apology,  perhaps,  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  minuteness  with 
which  the  above  circumstances 
have  been  detailed.  It  may  be 
confidently  hoped,  however,  that 
those  who  knew  and  loved  Mr. 
Windham’s  character,  will  not 
think,  it  uninteresting  in  the  hour 
of  sickness  and  of  death.  That 
he  died  as  every  good  man  and 
sincere  Christian  might  wish  to 
-die,  is  a  fact  that  may  furnish 
grateful  and  useful  reflections  to 
aii.  .  ; 

•:  He  had  just  completed  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  By  his 
will,  which  was  made  some  years 
before  his  death,  and  by  two  co¬ 
dicils  which  he  had  recently  add¬ 
led  to  it,  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Windham, 
.for  her  life,  his  whole  real  estate, 
.including  a  venerable  mansion, 
with  an  extensive  and  finely-si- 
.tuated  park  at  Felbrigg,  besides 
a  considerable  property  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  at  Sudbury, 
on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  and 
Essex.  At  Mrs.  Windham’s  de¬ 
cease,  he  directed  that  his  pro¬ 
perty,  charged  with  some  tem¬ 
porary  provisions  in  favour  of 
other  relations,  should  devolve  on 


captain  William  Lukin,  of  the 
royal  navy,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
dean  of  Wells,  Mr.  Windham’s 
half-brother.  On  his  accession  to 
the  estates,  captain  Lukin  is  to 
assume  the  name  and  arms  of 
Windham;  and  in  failure  of  his 
male  issue,  there  is  a  remainder 
in  tail  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham’s  early  and  very  intimate 
friend,  G.  J.  Cholmondeley,  esq.  ; 
with  further  remainders  to  the 
earl  of  Egremont,  and  other  dis¬ 
tant  relations.  The  executors 
named  in  the  will  were,  the  ho¬ 
nourable  H.  Legge  and  William 
Palmer,  esq. 

The  loss  which  the  country 
had  sustained  in  Mr.  Windham, 
was  impressively  noticed  in  both 
houses  of  parliament.  On  the 
6th  of  June,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
earl  Grey  pronounced  an  eulogium 
on  his  deceased  friend’s  character, 
in  a  manner  which  reflected  the 
greatest  honour  on  his  feelings. 
And  on  the  following  day,  lord 
Milton,  (for  whom  Mr.  Windham 
had  a  high  regard)  distinguished 
himself  in  the  other  house,  by  an 
eloquent  and  affectionate  delinea¬ 
tion  of  those  public  and  private 
virtues  which  Mr.  Windham  so 
eminently  possessed,  and  to  which 
also  Mr.  Canning  bore  a  generous 
and  powerful  testimony. 

His  funeral  was  directed  by 
his  will  to  be  private,  and  without 
ostentation.  Accordingly,  his  re¬ 
mains  were  attended  into  Norfolk 
by  no  other  friends  than  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Lukin,  his  nephew,  (captain 
Lukin  being  at  sea),  Mr.  Edmund 
Byng,  nephew  to  Mrs.  Windham, 
and  Mr.  Budd,  who  was  Mr, 
Windham’s  solicitor  and  land- 
agent.  They  were  joined  at  Nor- 
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wich  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  captain 
Browne.  At  that  city,  where  the 
corpse  rested  for  one  night,  a  ge¬ 
neral  feeling  of  regret  was  strong¬ 
ly  excited,  and  the  procession  was 
accompanied  through  the  streets 
the  next  morning  by  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  spectators.  On 
its  way  to  Felbrigg,  it  was  joined 
by  the  tenantry  (not  one  of  whom 
was  absent)  and  by  other  respect¬ 
able  persons  in  the  -neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  horseback,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  ninety.  The  at¬ 
tendance  of  these  persons,  though 
it  did  not  strictly  accord  with  the 
directions  of  the  will,  could  not 
have  been  refused  without  great 
unkindness.  The  corpse  was  at 
length  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  at  Felbrigg  church,  the  fu¬ 
neral  service  being  performed  by 
the  Rev.  George  Way.  The  park 
was  thronged  with  spectators, 
anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  one  who, 
though  distinguished  in  the  great 
world  by  his  talents  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  was  better  known  to 
his  neighbours  in  the  endearing 
character  of  a  kind  landlord  and 
a  good  man. 

Of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Windham  some  few  memorials 
will  perhaps  be  looked  for,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  which  may  have 
been  incidentally  preserved  in  the 
preceding  narrative.  To  describe 
;him  truly  as  he  was,  is  a  task, 
-however,  which  it  is  more  pleasing 
to  undertake,  than  easy  to  achieve. 

In  his  person  he  was  tall  and 
-well.  proportioned.  Having  in 
his  youth  been  eminently  skilful 
jn  manly  exercises,  he  had  thence 
acquired  in  his  deportment  a  hap¬ 
py  union  of  strength  and  ease,  of 


agility  and  gracefulness,  which 
never  forsook  him.  The  form  of 
his  features  was  singularly  inte¬ 
resting;  and  the  penetrating  viva¬ 
city  of  his  eye  gave  a  faithful  in^ 
dication  of  the  corresponding  qua¬ 
lities  of  his  mind. 

His  address  and  conversation 
were  fascinating  to  all  classes  of 
persons  ; — as  well  to  the  grave  as 
to  the  gay — to  the  uninformed  as 
to  the  learned — to  the  softer  as  to 
the  sterner  sex.  His  manners 
delighted  all  circles,  from  the 
royal  drawing-room  to  the  village 
green  ;  though  in  all  circles  they 
were  still  the  same.  As  the  polish 
of  his  address  was  not  artificial, 
it  was  alike  pleasing  to  all.  No 
man  had  ever  less  pride,  in  its 
offensive  sense.  He  would  repel 
flippancy  and  arrogance,  and 
.would  very  keenly  point  his  re¬ 
probation  of  what  seemed  mean 
or  dishonourable  ;  but  he  never 
measured  his  courtesy  by  the  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  rank,  of  talents, 
or  of  wealth,  possessed  by  those 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 

Of  his  acquirements  it  is 
needless  to  speak  much  at  length. 
That  he  was  ‘  a  scholar,  and  a 
ripe  and  good  one,’  there  are 
abundant  testimonies  to  prove; 
nor  did  his  classical  attainments, 
great  as  they  were  universally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be,  exceed  his  skill  in 
the  various  branches  of  mathema¬ 
tical  science.  That  skill  the  pub¬ 
lic,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  at  some  future  time, 
by  the  publication  of  the  manus¬ 
cript  treatises  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  his  executors.  His 
reading'latterly  was  miscellaneous 
and  desultory  ;  but  what  he  has¬ 
tily  acquired,  he  accurately  re- 
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tained,  and  aptly  applied  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  opinions  and  argu¬ 
ments. 

His  taste,  in  general,  in  the 
fine  arts,  was  eminently  pure,  de¬ 
licate,  and  discriminating.  For 
music,  indeed,  he  had  no  relish 
beyond  a  simple  ballad.  I  once 
heard  him  remark,  that  the  four 
greatest  men  whom  he  had  known, 
derived  no  pleasure  from  music. 
Mr;  Burke,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  were  the  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  thus  distinguished. 

Upon  what  is  generally  called 
style  in  writing,  he  set  but  little 
value.  His  own  practice  was,  to 
take  plain  words,  in  preference  to 
learned  ones;  to  disregard  the 
construction  of  sentences  ;  and  to 
adopt  popular  idioms  whenever 
they  would  aptly  express  his 
meaning.  In  his  language  he 
was  truly  British  as  in  his  politics. 
His  disgust  wras  strongly  excited 
by  modern  innovations  of  French 
words  and  phrases ;  and  he  dis¬ 
liked  them  even  as  terms  of  art, 
where  English  ones  could  be 
found  to  supply  their  places.  For 
the  word  sortie,  for  instance,  he 
would  uniformly  substitute  ‘  sally.’ 
But  nothing  so  highly  offended 
him,  as  any  careless  or  irreverent 
use  of  the  name  of  the  Creator. 
I  remember  that  on  reading  a 
letter  addressed  to  him,  in  which 
the  words,  ‘  My  God!’  had  been 
made  use  of  on  a  light  occasion, 
he  hastily  snatched  a  pen,  and 
before  he  would  finish  the  letter, 
blotted  Out  the  misplaced  excla¬ 
mation. 

Of  Mr.  Windham’s  character 
as  an  orator,  the  reader  of  this 
work  is  furnished  with  such  ample 
means  of  judging  for  himself,  that 


it  is  wholly  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  any  investigation  of  it. 
Something,  however,  may  be  said 
concerning  the  effect  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  in  this  respect  a  very  high  au¬ 
thority  on  such  a  subject  has  pro¬ 
nounced,  that,  “  if  it  was  not  the 
most  commanding  that  that  house 
had  ever  heard,  it  was  the  most  in¬ 
sinuating.”  His  manly  figure,  and 
his  fluent  and  graceful  delivery, 
were  important  points  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
want  of  a  full  and  sonorous  voice 
rendered  him  sometimes  difficult 
to  be  understood  in  many  parts 
of  the  house,  particularly  in  the 
gallery.  This  physical  defect, 
added  to  a  parenthetical  mode  of 
Speaking,  and  the  occasional  suh- 
tilty  of  his  logical  distinctions, 
may  account  for  the  very  imper¬ 
fect  manner  in  which  his  speeches 
were  too  commonly  reported  in 
the  newspapers.  The  reporters 
often  caught  little  more  from  him 
than  those  playful  allusions  and 
whimsical  quotations  which  di¬ 
verted  the  house,  but  which  he 
really  used  merely  by  way  of  il¬ 
lustration.  These,  however,  were 
strung  together  in  the  newspapers, 
unaccompanied  with  the  arguments 
which  they  were  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  ; — so  that  a  speech  thus  re¬ 
ported  would  frequently  appear 
more  like  a  leaf  torn  out  of  a  jest 
book,  than  a  logical  and  profound 
political  discourse,  as  it  probably 
was  when  it  was  delivered.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  foreign  from  Mr. 
Windham’s  habits,  than  to  jest  for 
the  sake  of  jesting; — -his  wit  was 
always  subservient  to  his  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  reason  which  has  rendered 
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|t  unnecessary  to  give  an  elaborate 
description  of  Mr.Windham’s  elo¬ 
quence,  will  equally  serve  to  re¬ 
lieve  me  from  a  much  weightier 
task— that  of  examining  his  po¬ 
litical  opinions.  I  will  venture, 
however,  to  suggest,  that  the 
ruling  passion— the  clue  which, 
^  once  found,  unravels  all  the 
rest, ”— will  be  met  with  in  the 
preference  which  he  gave  to  the 
honour  and  military  renown  of 
his  country,  above  every  other 
state  of  things  in  which  a  nation 
is  said  to  be  great  and  prosperous. 
To  apply  this  principle  to  the 
whole  course  of  his  public  opi¬ 
nions  would  involve  a  discussion 
much  too  ample  for  the  limits  of 
this  work ; — but  I  cannot  avoid 
remarking,  that  his  notions  re¬ 
specting  the  common  people  di¬ 
rectly  flowed  from  it.  No  man 
could  really  love  the  people  more 
than  Mr.  Windham  loved  them  ; 

- — he  did  not,  it  is  true,  wish  them 
to  become  statesmen  or  philoso- 
hers : — he  desired  to  see  them 
onest,  active,  cheerful  and  con¬ 
tented — sensible  of  the  blessings 
they  enjoyed,  and  capable  of  de¬ 
fending  them.  Feeling  that 

- a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride. 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied, 

he  deprecated  all  attempts  which 
were  made  to  deprive  them  of  their 
accustomed  sports  and  exercises. 
From  the  practice  of  those  exer¬ 
cises,  resulted,  in  his  opinion,  not 
only  much  of  the  personal  bravery 
of  Englishmen,  but  also  that  ha¬ 
tred  of  bloodshed  and  assassina¬ 
tion,  and  that  humane  forbearance 
in  victory,  by  which  the  British 
character  is  happily  distinguished 
from  that  of  many  other  nations. 
Nothing  roused  his  indignation 
more  than  the  vexatious  spirit  of 
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interference  with  the  holiday-en¬ 
joyments  of  the  poor,  which  he 
thought  some  of  our  magistrates 
had  lately  shewn  a  strong  desire 
to  exercise.  The  suppression  of 
a  village-hop,  or  horse-race,  or 
even  a  boxing-match  or  bull-bait, 
while  the  magistrate  was  quietly 
enjoying  his  own  ball  or  hunting 
party,  he  thought  an  act  of  the 
most  scandalous  injustice  and  op¬ 
pression.  In  short,  he  loved  the 
British  peasant,  and  wished  to  see 
him  vigorous  on  the  green,  and 
independent  in  his  cottage — re¬ 
spected  for  his  loyalty,  and  formid¬ 
able  by  his  prowess. 

Mr.  Windham’s  political  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  often  charged 
with  inconsistency.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  such  a  charge  should 
proceed  from  persons  who  only 
look  to  the  distinctions  of  whig 
and  tory,  or  to  those  other  dis¬ 
tinctions  which,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  havebeen  sufficiently  known 
and  defined  under  the  names  of 
Pittite  and  Foxite*  That  he  some¬ 
times  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox,  and 
sometimes  with  Mr.  Pitt,  is  with 
such  persons  a  decided  proof  of 
inconsistency!  Those  who  will 
go  deeper,  making  measures,  not 
men,  their  rule  for  deciding  the 
question,  will  perhaps  find  that, 
during  a  long  political  life,  hardly 
any  public  man  has  less  differed 
from  himself  than  Mr.  Windham 
has  done.  From  the  outset  of  his 
career  to  the  close  of  it,  he  was 
the  uniform  enemy  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform.  In  his  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  the  army,  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  crown  and  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  his  protection  of  the 
real  comforts  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  he  will  be  found  to  have  been 
equally  consistent.  That  in  the 
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course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
he  found  reason  to  change  some 
few  of  his  opinions,  may  be  very 
true  ;  but  who  has  not  done  this, 
even  on  subjects  of  the  highest 
importance  ?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  altered  his  mind  on  the 
question  of  the  slave  trade,  which 
he  at  first  thought  should  be  abo¬ 
lished  instantaneously,  though  he 
afterwards  wished  the  abolition  to 
be  subsequent  to  an  attempt  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of 
slavery.  But  instances  like  this 
will  weigh  but  little  against  a 
mass  of  facts  in  the  opposite 
scale.  ; 

In  speaking  of  Mr  Windham’s 
public  measures,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  on  those  for 
the  improvement  of  the  array  that 
he  relied  for-,  his  reputation  as  a 
minister.  He  publicly  declared 
that,  “  like  the  eminent  Italian 
musician,  who  had  a  piece  of  music 
inscribed  on  his  tomb,  or  the  Dutch 
mathematician  who  had  a  calcu¬ 
lation  for  his  epitaph,  he  should 
desire  no  other  monument  as  a 
statesman  than  that  system.” 

The  quality,  perhaps,  by  which 
Mr.  Windham  was  more  remark¬ 
ably  distinguished  from  most  other 
public  men,  was  his  intrepidity. 
His  political,  like  his  personal 
courage,  was  unbounded;  and  he 
'  seemed  to  seek,  rather  than  to 
shun,  opportunities  of  displaying 
it.  Had  he  condescended  to  court 
popularity,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  attained  his 
object;  and  it  might  have  enabled 
him  to  become  the  leader  of  a 
party  in  the  state.  That  was  a 
situation,  however,  for  which  he 
had  neither  ambition,  nor  the  ne¬ 
cessary  arts.  He  disliked  both 
the  management  and  the  sacrifices 


which,  in  such  an  employment, 
are  indispensably  requisite. 

His  habits  of  business  were  by 
no  means  regular,  yet  he  could 
never  justly  be  said  to  be  idle. 
He  would  have  been  able  to  trans¬ 
act  more  business,  had  he  been 
less  scrupulous.  It  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  begin  a  transaction  with 
more  care  and  nicety  than  could 
afterwards  be  found  practicable  in 
the  conclusion  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  his  keenness 
as  a  debater,  no  man  ever  mixed 
less  of  private  enmity  with  his 
public  differences.  He  generally 
spoke  of  his  adversaries  with  li¬ 
berality,  and  often  with  kindness. 
There  was  no  system  of  opinions 
which  he  so  strongly  condemned 
as  he  did  sir  Francis  Burdett’s  ^ 
yet  I  remember  that  he  once, 
softened  the  asperity  of  some  re¬ 
marks  which  were  made  by  an¬ 
other  person  on  that  baronet’s, 
conduct ;  adding  good  humour- 
edly,  “  I  suspect,  after  all,  I 
•have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  sir 
Francis.” 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  his 
domestic  virtues,  in  doing  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  use  any  other 
language  than  that  of  unqualified 
eulogium.  His  tenderness  as  a 
husband  and  relative,  his  kindness 
as  a  friend  and  patron,  his  con¬ 
descending  attention  to  inferiors, 
his  warm  sympathy  with  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  are  so  many  themes  of 
praise,  which  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  than  necessary  to  dwell 
upon.  The  sense  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  importance  of 
religion,  and  which  he  strongly 
marked  by  one  of  the  concluding 
acts  of  his  life,  will  serve  to  com¬ 
plete  the  character  of  a  man  who 
had  scarcely  an  enemy,  except  on 
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political  grounds,  and  had  more 
personal  friends  warmly  attached 
to  him,  than  almost  any  man  of 
the  age. 

His  talents,  accomplishments, 
and  virtues,  have  been  happily 
summed  up,  by  describing  him  as 
the  true  model  of  an  English 
gentleman  ;  and  it  has  been  well 
Observed,  that  if  the  country  had 
been  required  to  produce,  in  a 
trial  of  strength  with  another  na¬ 
tion,  some  individual  who  w  as  at 
once  eminent  for  learning,  taste, 
eloquence,  wit,  courage,  and  per¬ 
sonal  accomplishments,  the  choice 
must  have  fallen  on  Mr. Windham.  , 
He  wras  the  admirable  Crichton 
of  his  age  and  eountry. 


Conference  of  M.  Bossuet  with  M. 

Claude .  From  the  Life  of 

Bossuet,  by  Charles  Butcher, 

t  _ 

The  account  which  Bossuet 
has  given  of  this  conference  is 
extremely  interesting.  It  turned 
on  some  points  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  articles  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  Roman  catholics 
and  Protestants,  the  authority  by 
which  Jesus  Christ  directed 
Christians  to  be  governed  in  the 
disputes  which  he  foresaw  vvould 
arise  on  his  doctrine.  All  Ro¬ 
man  catholics,  and  all  the  protes- 
tants  of  the  old  school  assert,  that 
these  disputes  should  be  decided 
by  the  churph.  But,  when  chur¬ 
ches  themselves  are  divided,  the 
question  must  be,  which  of  them 
is  to  be  obeyed.  .  The.  Roman 
catholic  says,  it  is  that  church 
which  existed  before  all  other 
churches,  and  from  which  all 
churches,  not  in  union  with  her, 
have  separated.  This  description, 


they  assert,  applies  to  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  and  to  no  other. 
She  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  is 
the  mistress  and  judge  of  contro¬ 
versies.  Her  authority,  the  se¬ 
paratists  from  her  deny;  and  the 
dispute  on  this  point  is  the  most 
important  of  all  their  differences, 
as  the  decision  of  it  involves  the 
decision  of  every  other  article  in 
dispute  between  them. 

M.  Claude,  the  antagonist  of 
Bossuet  in  this  conference,  enjoyed 
the  highest  reputation  in  his  party. 
Bossuet  speaks  of  his  learning, 
polite  .manners,  and  mildness,  in 
high  terms  of  praise.  He  men¬ 
tions,,  that,  throughout  the  confe¬ 
rence,  M.  Claude  listened,  with 
patience,  expressed  himself  with 
clearness  and  force,  pressed  his 
own  objections  with  precision ; 
and  never  eluded  an  objection 
made  to  him,  which  admitted  of 
an  answer. 

The  conference  was  held  at 
the  request  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Duras,  a  niece  of  the  great  Tu- 
renne.  Several  Huguenots  of 
distinction  assisted  at  it ;  the 
countess  de  Lorges,  a  sister  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Duras,  wras  the 
only  Roman  catholic  present. 

On  the  day  preceding  .the 
conference,  Bossuet,  by  the  desire 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Duras,  wait-; 
ed  on  her,  and  explained  to  her, 
what  he  understood  by  the  words, 
‘  catholic  church,’  which  he  fore¬ 
saw  would  frequently  occur  in  the 
conference.  He  explained  to  her 
that,  in  his  controversy  with -M. 
Claude,  he  should  not  appropriate 
these  words  to  the  Raman  ca¬ 
tholic  church,  bqt  use  them  to  de¬ 
note  generally  what  both  M. 
Claude  and  he  admitted,  an  ex¬ 
ternal  and  visible  society,  which 
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professed  to  believe  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  govern 
itself  by  his  word.  That,  to 
found  this  society,  the  Son  of  God 
issued  from  his  eternal  Father ; 
that,  while  he  was  on  earth,  he 
gathered  round  him  certain  men, 
who  acknowledged  him  for  their 
master ;  that,  in  subsequent  times, 
the  faithful  aggregated  themselves 
to  that  society,  and  formed,  what 
is  called  in  the  apostles’  creed,  the 
catholic  or  universal  church : — 
that,  sometimes  surrounded  by 
infidels,  sometimes  torn  into  pieces 
by  heretics,  there  had  not,  from 
,the  first  moment  of  her  divine 
origination,  been  one  instant  of 
time  in  which  she  had  not  pos¬ 
sessed  the  faith,  the  doctrine,  and 
the  sacraments  of  Christ ;  or  in 
which  she  had  not  been  protected 
by  him,  or  had  not  been  visible, 
as  the  meridian  sun,  to  all  on 
earth  :  had  there  been  but  a  single 
instant  in  which  she  ceased  to 
profess  the  faith  or  possess  the 
sacraments  of  Christ,  it  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  follow  that  the  promises 
of  Christ,  to  teach  her  all  truth, 
to  be  with  her  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  to  prevent  the  powers 
of  hell  from  prevailing  against 
her,  would  have  failed.  That 
there  is  such  a  church  M.  Claude 
admits.  But  it  cannot,  says  Bos- 
suet,  be  the  church  of  M.  Claude. 

‘  The  reformed  church,  to  justify 
her  separation  from  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  must  either 
charge  the  Son  of  God  with  a 
breach  of  his  promise ;  or  shew 
the  other  great  and  visible  church, 
in  which  the  true  faith  has  been 
uninterruptedly  preserved.  —  To 
assert  the  former  would  be  blas¬ 
phemy  ;  to  assert  the  latter  would 
be  to  deny  historical  evidence. 


When  the  church  of  the  reformers 
first  separated  from  the  one,  the 
holy,  the  Roman  catholic  church, 
their  church,  by  their  own  con¬ 
fession,  did  not  enter  into  com¬ 
munion  with'  a  single  Christian' 
church  in  the  whole  world/ 

On  the  day  after  this  conver¬ 
sation  took  place,  Mademoiselle 
de  D liras  called  on  Bossuet,  in 
company  with  M.  de  Coton,  a 
Huguenot  minister  of  distinction, 
personally  known  to  Bossuet,  and 
esteemed  by  him.  By  her  desire 
Bossuet  repeated  to  him  what  he 
had  mentioned  to  her  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  M.  Coton  objected 
to  Bossuet  the  promises  of  God 
to  the  Jews,  and  the  frequent  re¬ 
volts  of  the  general  body  both  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Judah,  from  the  true  wor¬ 
ship  :  and  concluded  from  it,  that 
there  might  be  a  temporary  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  church  of  God,^ 
without  a  breach  of  the  divine 
promise.  To  this  Bossuet  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  evident  from 
Scripture  that,  though  a  great, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
chosen  people  had  apostatized, 
still  the  true  worship  of  God 
never  was  extinguished,  never 
ceased  to  be  gloriously  discernible 
either  in  Israel  or  Judah;  that, 
in  the  times  of  their  greatest  apos¬ 
tasies,  the  true  worship  was  re¬ 
tained  by  a  great  portion  of  the 
people  of  each  kingdom  ;  and  that 
each  of  them  had  a  regular  suc¬ 
cession  of  prophets  ;  so  that  the 
inspired  writers  (Paral.  xxxvi.  5. 
Jo.  xi.  7.  xxv.  1.  4.)  scrupled  not 
to  say,  that  every  morning  and 
night  the  Almighty  word  arose 
and  warned  the  chosen  seed  by 
the  mouths  of  his  prophets, 
against  the  surrounding  idolatry. 
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*  These  prophets,’  continued  B  os- 
suet,  f  were  themselves  a  part  of 
the  people  of  God ;  they  kept  the 
people  to  their  duty;  and  pre¬ 
served  a  large  part  of  them  from 
corruption:  and  thus,  though  a 
frightful  portion  of  them,  and 
perhaps  even  the  mass  of  them, 
fell  into  idolatry,  there  were  al¬ 
ways  among  them  those  who  pre¬ 
served  pure,  and  visible  to  all, 
the  deposit  of  the  true  worship.’ 

‘  To  them,’  Bossuet  said,  ‘  Eze- 
chiel  (xliv.  13.)  alluded,  when 
he  mentioned  the  priests  and  Le- 
Vites,  who,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  went  astray,  always  ob¬ 
served  the  ceremonies  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  served  the  Lord,  and  ap¬ 
peared  before  him,  to  offer  him 
Victims.’ 

Here  the  conversation  with 
M.  Coton  finished.  While  they 
waited  the  arrival  of  M.  Claude 
to  open  the  conference,  Bossuet 
took  occasion  to  mention  to  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Duras  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  proposed  confer¬ 
ence,  lie  would  prove  to  her  sa¬ 
tisfaction  three  things  ; — the  first, 
that  the  Huguenots  acted  as  if 
they  believed  that  the  authority 
of  their  church  was  infallible ; 
the  second,  that,  though  they 
acted  in  this  manner,  it  was  a 
maxim  among  them,  that  every 
individual,  however  ignorant,  was 
Obliged  to  believe  he  understood 
the  Scriptures  better  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  church.  This  seemed 
to  surprise  her  much :  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  mention  to  her  the 
third,  which  she  thought  was  still 
more  strange  ;  that  it  was  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Huguenot  creed,  that 
there  was  a  period  of  time  during 
Which  a  Christian  was  obliged  to 
doubt  whether  the  Scriptures 
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were  inspired  by  God,  whether 
the  Gospel  were  a  truth  or  a  fa¬ 
ble,  and  whether  Jesus  Christ 
were  an  impostor,  or  the  teacher 
of  salvation.  He  undertook  to 
force  M.  Claude  to  confess  all 
this,  or  to  convince  her,  that  all 
of  it  was  an  evident  and  direct 
Consequence  of  his  principles. 

After  this,  they  were  inform¬ 
ed  that  M.  Claude  was  come,  and 
the  conference  began.  We  can 
only  pretend  to  present  to  the 
reader  a  short  outline  of  it :  but 
we  can  confidently  assure  him 
that,  if  he  takes  an  interest  in  such 
polemic  discussions,  he  will  be 
abundantly  gratified  by  perusing 
the  whole  of  the  account  given  of 
it  by  Bossuet.  M.  Claude’s  ac¬ 
count  of  it  has  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  Of  the  writer. 

Bossuet  began  the  confer¬ 
ence,  by  asking,  ‘  if  it  were  not 
among  the  articles  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  church  of  France,  that  disputes 
on  faith  should  be  determined,  if 
possible,  by  the  consistory ;  that, 
if  they  were  not  determined  by 
the  consistory,  they  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  provincial  synod  ; 
that,  if  they  were  not  determined 
by  the  provincial  synod,  they 
should  be  determined  by  the  holy 
national  assembly ;  and  that  those 
who  refused,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
determination  of  the  national  as¬ 
sembly,  were  to  be  declared  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  ex¬ 
communicated.’  He  further  asked, 
‘  if  the  circular  letter  of  the  re¬ 
formed  churches,  when  they  sent 
their  deputies  to  the  national  as¬ 
sembly,  were  not  expressed  in  the 
following  words  :  *  We  promise, 
before  God,  to  submit  to  all  that 
shall  be  resolved  in  your  holy  as¬ 
sembly  ;  convinced,  as  we  are, 
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that  God  will  preside  over  it,  and 
guide  you  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  into 
all  truth  and  equity,  by  the  rule 
of  his  word.’  Bossuet  concluded 
by  observing,  that  by  this  the  re¬ 
formed  church  appeared  to  act  as 
if  they  acknowledged  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  national  assembly. 
This  was  the  first  of  three  points 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Duras  to  bring  INI. 
Claude  to  confess, 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Bos¬ 
suet  were  candidly  admitted  by 
JY1.  Claude:  but  he  denied  the 
conclusion  which  Bossuet  drew 
from  them ;  and,  in  a  speech  of 
some  length,  which  Bossuet 
praises  for  its  neatness  and  me¬ 
thod,  explained  the  nature  of  the 
arrangements  mentioned  by  Bos¬ 
suet.  He  said,  that  the  different 
assemblies,  mentioned  by  Bossuet, 
had  different  degrees  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  but  that,  in  all  of  them,  it 
was  a  jurisdiction  of  discipline ; 
and  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
truth  of  their  decisions,  and  even 
of  the  decision  of  the  national  as¬ 
sembly,  depended  solely  on  their 
conformity  to  the  word  of  God  : 
and  thus,  according  to  M.  Claude, 
an  ultimate  power  of  enforcing 
discipline,  but  no  infallibility  in 
doctrine,  was  vested  by  them  in 
the  national  assembly.  A  discus¬ 
sion  then  took  place  between 
Bossuet  and  M.  Claude  to  bring 
this  to  issue,  and  every  word  of  it 
is  highly  interesting.  At  the  end 
of  it  Bossuet  observed  to  M. 
Claude,  that  if  he  understood  him 
rightly,  both  the  intermediate  sub¬ 
mission  required  to  the  consistory 
and  provincial  synod,  and  the 
ultimate  submission  required  to 
the  national  assembly,  were  con¬ 
ditional ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 


a  conscientious  submission  could 
only  be  required,  If  the  party 
thought  their  determinations  were 
Conformable  to  the  word  of  God. 
To  this  ,M.  Claude  assented: 
*  Then,’  said  Bossuet,  ‘  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  submission  might  be 
equivalently  couched  in  these 
words  ;• — I  swear  to  submit  to 
what  you  shall  decide,  if  I  shall 
think  your  decision  is  conform¬ 
able  to  the  word  of  God. — What 
does  this  really  amount  to  V  A 
short  silence  ensued :  Bossuet  re¬ 
newed  the  conference  by  saying, 
‘You  believe  that  an  individual 
may  call  in  question  the  sentence 
of  your  church,  even  when  your 
Church  pronounces  in  the  last  re¬ 
sort.’  ‘  No,  sir/  answered  M. 
Claude,  ‘  it  should  not  be  said, 
that  an  individual  can  lawfully 
doubt  in  such  a  case,  as  there  is 
every  appearance  that  the  judg-? 
‘ment  of  the  church  will  be  right/ 
‘  To  say  that  there  is  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  the  judgment  of  the 
church  will  be  right.’ — »*  To  say 
that  there  is  an  appearance,’  Bos¬ 
suet  replied,  ‘  is  to  say  that  there 
is  a  doubt.5  ‘  But,’  answered 'MV 
Claude,  ‘  there  is  more  than  an' 
appearance.  Jesus  Christ  haV 
himself  promised,  that  those  who 
truly  seek  him,  shall  find  him. 
Now,  it  should  be  presumed,  in 
favour  of  the  assemblies,  that  they 
seek  him  truly  ;  and,  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  certain  of  finding  him. 
To  be  sure,  if  it  should  appear 
that  there  are  cabals,  or  any  other 
suspicious  circumstance  in  the  na¬ 
tional  synod,  the  confidence  in  it 
might  be  lessened,  or  absolutely 
withdrawn.’  *  Then,  let  us  leave; 
these  factions  and  cabals,’ ;  said 
Bossuet,  ‘  out  of  the  question. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  there  is  no 
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faction,  no  cabal,  nothing  impro¬ 
per  ;  and  that  every  thing  passes 
in  perfect  order:  must  its  deci¬ 
sion  be  received  without  examina¬ 
tion?’  M.  Claude  admitted  that 
the  right  of  examination  existed. 

*  Then,’  said  Bossuet,  *  you  admit 
that  every  individual,  whoever  he 
be,  may  believe,  and  even  ought 
to  believe,  that  it  may  happen  to 
him  to  understand  the  word  of 
God  better  than  the  national  as¬ 
sembly  ;  and  even  better  than  a 
council  assembled  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  For,  on 
what  can  this  right  or  duty  of 
examination  be  founded,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  individual  may  justly 
conceive,  that  he  himself  under¬ 
stands  the  wrord  of  God  better 
than  those  whose  decision  he  has 
a  right  to  examine  V 

This  was  the  second  point  which 
Bossuet  had  promised  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Duras  to  make  M.  Claude 
admit. 

Bossuet  now  considered  that  he 
had  set  M.  Claude  between  the 
horns  of  a  perfect  dilemma.  If 
M.  Claude  contended  for  the  duty 
of  submission  to  the  sentence  of 
the  national  assembly,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  Bossuet  op¬ 
posed  to  him  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  of  individuals  to  try 
the  propriety  of  that  sentence  by 
their  private  judgments  ; — if  M. 
Claude  admitted  this  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  in  an  individual, 
Bossuet  opposed  to  him  the  as¬ 
sembly’s  right  to  excommunicate 
him  for  exercising  it.  Contending 
for  the  former,  M.  Claude  admit¬ 
ted  the  first, — contending  for  the 
latter,  M.  Claude  admitted  the 
second  of  the  positions,  which 
Bossuet  had  promised  Mademoi¬ 
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selle  de  Duras  to  make  him  con¬ 
fess. 

The  conference,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeded.  .  “  Surely,”  said  Bossuet, 
“  this  right  of  individual  examina¬ 
tion,  which  you  recognize  in  each 
individual,  must  be  accompanied 
with  the  highest  individual  pre¬ 
sumption.”  “  That  by  no  means 
follows,”  replied  M.  Claude ; 
“  When  the  synagogue  declared 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the 
Messiah  promised  by  the  pro¬ 
phets,  and  condemned  him  to 
death,  would  not  an  individual, 
who  believed  him  to  be  the  true 
Christ,  have  judged  better  than 
the  synagogue  ?  Could  you  ac¬ 
cuse  such  an  individual  of  pre- 
sumptuouslyBelieving  that  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  scriptures  better  than 
all  the  synagogue  ?” 

A  more  able  reply  than  this  of 
M.  Claude  cannot  be  conceived. 
It  produced  a  great  effect  on  all 
the  persons  present.  Bossuet  in¬ 
forms  us,  in  his  relation  of  the 
conference,  that  this  effect  of  it 
was  observed  by  him :  that,  though 
he  himself  was  fully  aware  of  the 
answer  which  he  ought  to  give  to 
it,  he  was  afraid  that  he  might 
not  express  it  properly  ;  and  that 
he  therefore  made  a  silent  prayer 
to  God  that  he  would  inspire  him 
to  express  it  in  such  terms  as 
would  remove  the  impression  made 
by  M.  Claude  on  the  minds  of  the 
audience.  After  a  moment’s  si¬ 
lence,  he  addressed  M.  Claude  in 
these  words  :  “  You  say  that  my 
assertion,  that  the  individual,  who 
sets  up  his  own  private  opinion, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  whole 
church,  must  be  guilty  of  intoler¬ 
able  presumption,  fixes  the  charge 
of  equal  presumption  on  those 
*B  b 
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who  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  sentence  of  the 
synagogue,  which  had  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  blasphemy.  Most 
certainly,  my  assertion  proves  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  When  an  in¬ 
dividual  now  sets  up  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  whole  church,  he  sets  it  up 
against  the  highest  authority  on 
earth,  as  the  earth  contains  no 
authority  to  which  an  appeal  from 
that  authority  can  be  made.  But, 
when  the  synagogue  condemned 
Jesus  Christ,  there  was  on  earth 
a  much  higher  authority  than  the 
synagogue  ;  to  that  authority  the 
individual,  who  reprobated  the 
proceedings  of  the  synagogue, 
might  appeal.  Truth  herself  then 
visibly  existed  among  men;  the 
Messiah,  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
—he,  to  whom  a  voice  from  above 
had  rendered  testimony,  by  pro¬ 
claiming  before  the  whole  people 
that  he  wras  the  well-beloved  Son 
of  God, — he,  who  restored  the 
dead  to  life,  gave  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  did  so  many  miracles, 
that  the  Jews  themselves  confess¬ 
ed  no  man  had  done  the  like 
before  him, — he,  the  Jesus  him¬ 
self,  then  existed  among  men  ; 
and  was  the  visible  external  au¬ 
thority,  to  whom  there  was  a  law¬ 
ful  appeal  from  the  synagogue. 
His  authority  was  infallible.  I 
hear  you  say  that  it  was  a  con¬ 
tested  authority.  I  know  that  it 
was  contested ;  but,  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  you  are  bound  to  say,  that 
no  individual  could  reasonably  or 
conscientiously  contest  it.  It  was 
not  therefore  presumption,  it  was 
duty  to  disobey  the  synagogue 
and  to  believe  in  Christ.  Bring 
back  to  me  Jesus  Christ  in  per¬ 


son  ;  bring  him  teaching,  preach¬ 
ing,  and  working  miracles,  I  no 
longer  want  the  church.  But  do 
not  take  the  church  from  me  un¬ 
less  you  give  me  Jesus  Christ  in 
person.  You  say  you  have  his 
word.  Yes,  certainly ;  we  have 
his  holy,  adorable  word !  But, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  those  who 
understand  it  in  a  wrong  sense  ? 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  present  in  per¬ 
son  to  set  them  right ;  they  must 
therefore  obey  the  church*  Before 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  among  the 
Jews  they  were  bound  to  obey 
the  synagogue :  when  the  syna¬ 
gogue  failed,  Jesus  Christ  came 
among  men  to  teach  them  all 
truth,  and  they  were  bound  to 
obey  his  voice :  when  he  returned 
to  his  Father,  he  left  us  his 
church,  and  we  are  bound  to  obey 
her  voice.  There  is  not,  no, 
there  is  not  on  earth,  any  visible 
*  higher  authority  to  which  you  can 
appeal  from  her.” 

This,  according  to  Bossuet’s 
account,  set  Claude  within  a  se¬ 
cond  dilemma  :  if  he  said  that  the 
sentence  of  the  national  assembly 
was  not  to  be  questioned,  Bossuet 
proved  his  assertions  to  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Duras,  that  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  acted  as  if  they  believed  the 
authority  of  their  church  was  in¬ 
fallible  ;  if  he  said  the  sentence 
of  the  national  assembly  might 
be  questioned,  Bossuet’s  assertion 
that  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  church,  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  might  believe  that  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  scriptures  better  than 
the  highest  authority  in  his  com¬ 
munion,  was  equally  proved. 
With  much  apparent  reluctance 
M.  Claude  veered  to  the  latter 
position ;  and  thus  Bossuet  pro- 
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fesses  to  have  performed  his  se¬ 
cond  promise  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Duras. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of 
the  three  points  which  Bossuet 
had  promised  Mademoiselle  de 
Duras  to  make  M.  Claude  con¬ 
fess,  and  which  appeared  to  her 
the  strangest  of  the  three  ; — that, 
“  in  the  opinion  of  Huguenots, 
there  is  a  period  during  which  a 
Christian  is  under  a  necessity  of 
doubting  whether  the  Bible  be 
inspired  by  God,  whether  the 
gospel  be  truth  or  fable,  and  whe¬ 
ther  Jesus  Christ  were  a  teacher 
of  truth  or  an  impostor.”  Bossuet 
opened  the  discussion  of  this  point 
by  asking  M.  Claude,  “  if  a  Chris¬ 
tian  when  he  has  the  gospel  put, 
for  the  first  time,  into  his  hands, 
must  necessarily  doubt  whether  it 
be  divinely  inspired  before  he  can 
make  an  act  of  faith  of  its  being 
the  word  of  God.”  M.  Claude 
replied,  that  “  in  such  a  situation, 
a  Christian  does  not  doubt,  but  is 
ignorant,  whether  the  gospel  is 
divinely  inspired.  And  permit 
me,”  he  said  to  Bossuet,  “  to  put 
the  same  question  to  you,  substi¬ 
tuting,  in  my  question,  the  church, 
whenever  in  yours  you  introduce 
the  gospel.  I  therefore  ask  you, 
m  my  turn,  whether  a  Christian, 
who  has  the  authority  of  the 
church  for  the  first  time  proposed 
to  him  must  not,  before  he  makes 
an  act  of  faith  of  it,  necessarily 
doubt  and  examine  the  grounds 
of  that  authority  ?  You  see  that 
the  question  forces  each  of  us 
into  the  same  difficulties  ;  what¬ 
ever  you  say  on  the  subject,  in 
reference  to  the  gospel,  I  shall 
say  upon  it  in  reference  to  the 
church.” 

The  disputants  were  now  fairly 
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at  issue  on  two  points  ;  the  first, 
whether  in  respect  to  the  gospel, 
M.  Claude,  by  acknowledging  the 
right  of  previous  examination,  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  while  that  examina¬ 
tion  lasted,  a  Christian  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  doubt  that  the  scripture 
was  the  word  of  God ;  the  second, 
whether,  in  respect  to  the  church, 
the  same  arguments  should  not 
force  a  similar  confession  from 
Bossuet.  They  were  distinct 
points,  and  Bossuet  appears  to 
have  been  anxious  to  keep  them 
distinct. 

“  I  perceive,”  he  said  to  M. 
Claude,  “  the  tendency  of  your 
expressions.  Whether  you  will 
argue,  or  will  have  a  right  to 
argue,  from  my  doctrine,  respect¬ 
ing  a  Christian’s  faith  in  the 
church,  as  I  shall  argue  from 
your  doctrine  respecting  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  faith  in  the  gospel,  we  shall 
quickly  see.  For  the  present,  let 
us  stick  to  the  fact.  I  aver  that, 
according  to  the  principles  of  your 
church,  there  is  a  moment,  (I 
mean  the  period  of  examination) 
in  which  a  Christian  (I  do  not  speak 
of  an  infidel),  must  doubt  of  the 
gospel  and  of  Christ.”  “  I  have 
said,”  M.  Claude  answered,  “  that 
he  is  ignorant ;  he  does  not  doubt.” 
“  Can  he  then,”  said  Bossuet, 
“  when  the  gospel  is  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  presented  to  him,  make 
an  act  of  divine  faith,  that  the 
book  presented  to  him  is  the  word 
of  God.”  “  He  cannot answer¬ 
ed  M.  Claude,  “  he  can  only  be¬ 
lieve  it  out  of  deference  to  the 
authority  of  his  parents,  or  of 
some  other  person.  He  is  a  ca¬ 
techumen.”  “  No,”  said  Bossuet, 
“  he  is  not  a  catechumen  ;  he  is 
a  Christian ;  he  has  been  baptized, 
and  the  alliance  which  baptism 
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externally  sealed  on  him,  has  been 
internally  sealed  on  his  heart  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  “  On  that 
point,”  said  M.  Claude,  “  there 
are  two  opinions ;”  but  M.  Claude 
ingenuously  added,  “  I  admit  it.” 
“  Then,”  said  Bossuet,  “  it  follows 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  faith  infused 
into  him  in  his  baptism,  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  has  attained  the  use  of 
reason,  is  qualified  to  make  an 
act  of  faith,  when  it  is  presented 
to  him.  I  therefore  ask  you 
whether,  before  he  has  examined 
the  gospel,  a  Christian  can  make 
this  act  of  faith.’*  “  I  believe  the 
scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God 
as  I  believe  God  to  exist.”  M. 
Claude  said  that,  after  the  Chris¬ 
tian  had  read  the  scripture,  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  word  of  God 
by  divine  faith ;  but  that,  until 
he  had  read  it,  he  could  not  be 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  human 
reasoning  only.  “  But  human 
reason,”  said  Bossuet,  “  is  always 
fallible,  and  therefore  always 
doubtful.  And  thus,  according 
to  your  principles,  there  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  (that  of  examination),  during 
which  the  Christian  necessarily 
doubts,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  ex¬ 
pression,  is  ignorant  of  what  you 
call  the  fundamental  article  of 
faith,  that  the  scripture  is  the  word 
of  God,  and  therefore,  during  the 
whole  time  of  examination,  is  an 
infidel.” 

In  this  manner  BosSuet  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  performed  his  third 
promise  to  Mademoiselle  de  Du- 
ras :  it  remained  for  him  to  defend 
himself  against  M.  Claude’s  inti¬ 
mation,  that,  in  maintaining  a 
Christian’s  obligation  to  believe, 
with  divine  faith,  the  authority  of 
the  church,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Bossuet  to  admit  that  he  must 


previously  examine  the  point, 
lie  must  doubt  it,  during  the  con-* 
tinuance  of  such  an  examination, 
and  be  therefore,  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  an  infidel. 

“  No  such  consequence  attends 
the  Roman  catholic  doctrine,”  said 
Bossuet.  “  The  first  instant  after 
a  Roman  catholic  or  any  Christian 
comes  to  the  use  of  reason,  he 
may  make  this  act  of  divine  faith, 

I  believe  the  church.  I  entreat 
you  to  observe,  that  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  baptized  person,  of  a 
Christian,  not  of  an  infidel.  In 
virtue  of  his  baptism  the  Christian 
has  the  habit  of  true  faith,  and 
therefore  believes,  when  he  attains 
the  use  of  reason,  in  God  the 
Father,  in  God  the  Son,  in  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  holy 
catholic  church.  The  apostles’ 
creed  contains  all  these  articles : 
and  the  apostles’  creed  is  not  a  set 
of  conclusions  to  which  a  child 
arrives  by  examination,  but  a  de-  • 
claration  of  the  faith  infused  into 
him  at  his  baptism  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Against  this  the  infidel  i 
may  argue  consistently  with  his 
tenets  ;  a  Christian  cannot.  Thus 
the  doctrine  of  Roman  catholics 
is  wholly  free  from  the  difficulty  j 
you  have  intimated.  All  Roman 
catholics,  all  Christians,  except  i 
protestants,  believe  the  divine  au- 
thority  of  the  church  to  be  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith,  infused  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  every  Christian  at  his 
baptism.  Now,  it  is  a  tenet  of  the 
church,  that  the  scripture  is  the 
word  of  God.  Thus,  from  the 
first  instant  of  their  reason,  the 
Roman  catholics  believe  tbeir 
church  and  the  tenets  of  their 
church  ;  so  that,  as  there  never  is 
a  moment  in  which  a  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  doubts  of  the  church,  there  > 
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never  is  a  moment  in  which  he 
doubts  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  scripture,  which  is  a  tenet  of 
his  church.  But  you,  who  deny 
the  authority  of  the  church,  are 
driven  to  the  terrible  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  being  obliged  to  admit, 
that  there  is  a  period  during 
which,  it  is  in  the  necessity  of 
things,  that  the  Christian  doubts, 
or,  if  you  prefer .  the  expression, 
is  without  the  belief  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  article  of  faith,  the  di¬ 
vine  inspiration  of  the  scripture.” 

This  was  strong  reasoning ; 
but  M.  Claude  rallied.  “  This 
way  of  reasoning,”  he  shrewdly 
observed,  “  must  make  every 
person  decide  in  favour  of  his  own 
church.  The  Greeks,  Arminians, 
^Ethiopians,  even  we,  whom  you 
think  so  much  in  the  wrong,  are 
baptized ;  by  your  account,  there¬ 
fore,  all  of  us  actually  have  the 
true  faith,  the  true  scriptures,  and 
the  true  interpretation  of  them.” 

Bossuet’s  acknowledgment  of 
the  force  of  this  argument,  and  of 
the  great  impression  which  it  made 
on  the  persons  present  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  should  be  mentioned  in 
his  own  words.  “  A  more  forcible 
objection  than  M.  Claude’s  could 
not  be  urged.  The  answer  to  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me,  but 
I  was  apprehensive  of  not  ex¬ 
pressing  it  in  a  manner  to  make 
it  fully  understood.  I  trembled 
as  I  spoke,  for  I  thought  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  a  soul  was  at  stake ;  and 
I  offered  a  prayer  to  God  that, 
as  he  made  the  truth  known  to 
me,,  he  would  furnish  me  with 
words  that  would  enable  me  to 
present  it,  in  its  full  light,  to  my 
hearers.  My  dispute  was  with  a 
man  who  listened  patiently,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  clearness  and 
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strength,  and  was  able  to  avail 
himself  of  any  thing  which  the 
least  want  of  precision  opened  to 
attack.” 

Such  were  Bossuet’s  feelings, 
as  he  himself  has  expressed  them, 
on  M.  Claude’s  observation  :  the 
reader  probably  is  curious  to  see 
how  he  delivered  himself  from  the 
consequences  to  which  it  seemed 
to  lead.  He  remarked  to  M. 
Claude  that  the  reformed  church 
was  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Greek,  and  from  all  the  other 
churches  which  he  had  mention¬ 
ed  ;  as  the  members  of  all  those 
churches  professed  both  to  re¬ 
ceive,  at  their  baptism,  the  faith 
of  the  true  church,  and  to  believe, 
with  divine  faith  at  their  first  use 
of  reason,  her  divine  authority  : 
so  that,  in  their  own  opinion,  there 
never  was  a  moment  in  which  the 
members  of  those  churches  were 
without  faith  in  the  true  church, 
or  faith  in  her  authority,  or  faith 
in  her  scriptures :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  M.  Claude,  and  all  the 
communicants  with  his  church, 
admitted  it  to  be  an  article  of 
their  doctrine,  that,  during  all  the 
period  which  preceded,  or  was 
employed  in  examination,  they 
had  not  faith  in  the  true  church, 
in  her  authority,  or  in  her  scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  thus,  as  to  the  point 
immediately  under  discussion,  all 
those  churches  might  be  cited 
against  M.  Claude. 

After  this  preliminary  observa¬ 
tion,  Bossuet  proceeded  to  con¬ 
sider  M.  Claude’s  assertion,  that, 
as  the  members  of  all  those 
churches,  and  also  the  members 
of  the  Huguenot  churches  were 
baptized,  it  necessarily  followed 
from  Bossuet’s  own  doctrine,  that 
they  continued,  while  they  were 
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members  of  the  church,  in  which 
they  were  baptized,  to  possess  the 
true  faith,  the  true  scriptures,  and 
the  true  interpretation  of  them. 
This  brought  the  disputants  to 
immediate  issue  :  Bossuet  replied, 
that,  when  a  person  is  baptized, 
the  Holy  Ghost  confers  on  him,, 
without  regard  to  the  faith  of  the 
person  who  baptizes  him,  or  the 
church,  in  which  he  is  baptized, 
the  faith  of  the  church  mentioned 
in  the  apostles’  creed  ;  the  faith 
of  the  holy  catholic  church  :  that 
the  baptized  person  continues  a 
member  of  that  true  church,  till  the 
example  of  his  parents,  or  some 
other  circumstance,  seduces  him 
from  it.  Thus.”  said  Bo  ssuet, 
“  the  members  of  the  churches 
which  have  been  mentioned,  and 
the  members  of  your  church,  are 
in  error,  not  on  account  of  an 
erroneous  faith  which  they  receiv¬ 
ed  in  baptism,  but  because  they 
have  abandoned  the  true  faith, — - 
the  faith  of  the  holy  catholic 
church,  which  they  received  in 
baptism.” 

This  was  Bossuet’s  reply  to  his 
adversary’s  attack  :  and  the  con- 
'  ference  now  drew  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Both  Bossuet  and  M.  Claude 
published  accounts  of  it ;  and,  as 
it  generally  happens  in  such  cases, 
their  accounts  disagreed.  On  this 
circumstance,  Bossuet  expresses 
himself  with  great  good  temper 
and  moderation.  “  It  is  not  my 
intention,”  he  says,  “  to  accuse  M. 
Claude  of  wilful  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  remember, 
with  precision,  the  things  which 
have  been  said,  or  the  order  in 
which  they  were  spoken  ;  the 
mind  often  confounds  things  that 
were  spoken  with  tilings  that  oc¬ 


curred  afterwards ;  and  thus,  with-i 
out  the  slightest  intentional  aber¬ 
ration  from  it,  truth  is  often  dis¬ 
figured.  All  I  say  of  M.  Claude, 
he  has  my  leave  to  say  of  me.” 
This  is  the  language  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  gentleman.  Violence 
ever  injures  the  cause  which  it  is 
intended  to  support,  and  often 
refutes  the  accusation  in  aid  of 
which  it  is  used. 


Ruins  of  Persepolis.  From  Mo- 

rier’s  Journey  through  Persia . 

At  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  13th,  the  envoy  re¬ 
commenced  his  journey  towards 
Teheran.  The  prime  minister, 
and  the  chief  secretary,  Mahomed 
Hassan  Khan  (the  commander  of 
the  Karaguzloo  tribe),  the  prince’s 
lord  chamberlain,  and  Mahomed 
Zeky  Khan,  our  former  Mehman- 
dar,  with  Abdulla  Khan,  who  had 
succeeded  to  that  office  pro  tem¬ 
pore  accompanied  us  about  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  Tengui 
Ali  Acbar,  and  then  all  took  their 
formal  leave,  except  our  late  and 
present  Mehmandars. 

At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  the  gate  of  the  pass 
departing  from  Shiraz,  one  of  the 
most  compact  of  distant  views 
presented  itself.  As  we  saw  it 
from  an  eminence,  the  foreground 
was  formed  by  the  two  bold  ac¬ 
clivities,  (which  close  into  the  pass 
and  are  connected  by  the  gate), 
and  the  interval  in  the  distance  is 
filled  up  by  part  of  Shiraz,  the 
campagna  and  the  mountains  in 
the  horizon.  As  our  tents  and 
baggage  were  still  considerably 
behind  us,  we  stopped  and  drank 
coffee  at  a  hut,  where  is  a  re¬ 
servoir  of  ice  constructed  by  the 
J) 
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prince  on  a  plan  which  to  us  seem¬ 
ed  simple  and  good.  A  deep 
trench  of  about  fifty  paces  in 
length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  is 
cut  into  the  ground  ;  other  dikes 
are  cut  transversely,  which,  as 
they  fill  with  water,  are  emptied 
into  the  reservoir.  When  this 
first  layer  of  water  is  congealed, 
another  draught  is  made  from  the 
dikes,  and  thus  the  ice  is  accu¬ 
mulated.  A  wall  is  built  the 
whole  length  of  the  reservoir  to 
screen  the  ice  from  the  south  wind, 
which  is  here  the  hottest.  We 
staid  here  about  two  hours,  in 
which  time  captain  Sutherland 
ascended  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  most  brilliant 
account  of  the  view  ;  Shiraz  and 
its  plain  were  at  his  feet,  the 
gardens  and  the  whole  delineation 
of  the  mountains  and  surrounding 
lands,  laid  out  as  if  on  a  map. 

After  we  had  quitted  our  late 
Mehmanders  and  their  company, 
and  had  been  joined  by  their  suc¬ 
cessor  Mahomet  Khan,  we  begun 
to  wind  in  the  hills,  and  rode  by 
the  banks  of  the  little  stream  of 
Rocknabad,  until  we  came  to  a 
station  of  Rhadars,  which  is  called 
Kalaat  Poshoon,  from  its  being 
the  spot  where  the  prince  puts  on 
the  kalaats,  with  which  the  king 
is  frequently  pleased  to  honour 
him.  The  country  through  which 
we  passed,  is  hilly  and  open ; 
scarcely  a  shrub  enlivens  the 
brown  mountains,  which  here  and 
there  are  varied  by  the  capricious¬ 
ness  of  their  stratification  into 
forms  as  extravagant  as  they  are 
inhospitable.  The  source  of  the 
Rocknabad  is  about  twelve  miles 
from  Shiraz,  into  which  its  waters 
find  their  way,  after  meandering 


in  a  variety  of  directions  in  their 
progress  towards  it.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  interesting 
in  the  march  of  the  day.  Large 
flocks  of  pigeons,  now  and  then 
flew  over  our  heads,  and  the  road 
here  and  there  was  occasionally 
strewed  with  ruined  castles  and 
caravanserais,  which,  though  they 
bore  a  name,  yet  being  unin¬ 
habited,  are  no  longer  Worthy  to 
be  marked  in  the  topographical 
history  of  Persia.  After  we  had 
received  the  salute  of  a  few  miser¬ 
able  fusileers,  had  heard  the  reci¬ 
tative  verses  of  one  or  two  poor 
Mollahs,  and  had  trampled  over 
two  or  three  bottles  of  sugar* 
candy,  we  arrived  at  our  encamp¬ 
ment  at  Zergoon. 

Zergoon,  when  first  seen,  looks 
a  respectable  place :  a  mud  wall 
surrounds  it;  but,  as  it  was  broken 
down  in  many  places,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  observe  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  within  were 
mere  shells,  and  their  inhabitants 
proportionably  wretched.  It  is 
situated  close  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  mountains  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  a  small  plain,  which 
is  of  the  finest  soil,  and  towards 
the  town  not  ill  cultivated.  We 
calculated  our  march  to  have  been 
thirteen  miles  from  our  tents  at 
the  Bagh-a- Vakeel  at  Shiraz,  and 
on  an  average  our  route  lay  north¬ 
east. 

The  night  was  interrupted  by 
the  disputes  of  the  mule-drivers 
and  the  bustle  of  feroshes.  We 
quitted  Zergoon  at  nine  o’clock, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  entered  into  the  plain  of 
the  same  name  (confounded  with 
that  of  Merdasht)  of  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  soil  and  partially  culti¬ 
vated,  which  extends  near  fifteen 
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miles  east  and  west.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  three  miles  further,  and 
crossing  the  river  Bend-emir,  en¬ 
tered  the  real  plain  of  Merdasht. 
The  bridge  is  thrown  over  the 
river  immediately  behind  a  pro¬ 
jecting  foot  of  the  mountains  ;  it 
is  called  the  Pool  Khan,  and  has 
(besides  two  lesser  arches,  which 
in  this  season  were  unoccupied 
by  water)  two  principal  arches, 
and  another  of  a  second  size, 
through  which  three  the  river 
runs.  The  Bend-emir  is  the  an¬ 
cient  Araxes,  and  runs  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  direction  from  north  to  south: 
where  we  crossed  it,  indeed,  it 
was  flowing  from  N.  N.  E.  to 
S.  W,  It  does  not  fall  into  the 
sea  at  Cape  Jasques,  (now  at  least, 
as  has  been  said)  though  it  still 
enters  Kerman.  I  am  told  that 
it  goes  to  Corbal,  ten  fursungs 
from  Persepolis,  a  large  place  in 
the  province  of  Kerman,  where 
its  waters  are  received  and  kept 
up  by  a  very  considerable  dam 
called  the  Bund  Emir,  i.  e.  the 
Bund  Emir  Timoor,  or  the  dam 
of  Tamerlane.  There  are  several 
Bunds  at  Corbal,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  each  raised  by  a  king. 
In  the  balook  or  district  of  Cor¬ 
bal,  there  is  a  village  called  Sedeh 
Nokara  Khoneh,  about  eight  or 
nine  fursungs  distant  from  Perse¬ 
polis  ;  where,  in  the  common  story 
of  Persia,  Jemsheed  kept  his  royal 
drums  and  trumpets :  the  noise 
of  which,  when  sounded  there, 
reached  his  ears  at  Persepolis. 
According  to  the  report  which  we 
received  from  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  whole  plain  of  Mer¬ 
dasht  for  many  miles  round  is 
covered  with  interesting  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity,  mostly  taking 
their  direction  to  the  southward. 


From  the  bridge  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  plain  may  be  ten  miles. 
At  two  miles  from  our  encamp¬ 
ment,  near  the  remains  of  Perse¬ 
polis,  we  turned  to  the  left  to  visit 
the  ruins  and  sculptures  of  Nakshi 
Rustam.  Although  they  appear¬ 
ed  close  to  us,  yet  the  great  va^ 
riety  of  the  streams  (drains  from 
the  Bend-emir  and  another  river) 
which  have  been  made  to  irrigate 
the  country,  obliged  us  to  make 
a  circuitous  route  of  at  least  four 
miles. 

The  tombs  and  sculptures  at 
Nakshi  Rustam  are  all  contained 
in  the  space  of  about  200  yards, 
on  the  surface  of  steep  and  craggy 
rocks,  the  fronts  of  which  extend 
in  a  line  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  On 
the  N.  W.  they  terminate  abrupt¬ 
ly,  and  take  an  eastward  turn  : 
and  this  termination  is  marked  by 
the  shaft  of  a  column  six  feet 
high,  which  stands  upon  the  emi¬ 
nence,  and  is  of  the  very  same 
stone  as  that  on  which  it  rests  ; 
though  it  has  not  been  left  in  its 
present  position  by  the  excavation 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  for  I  thrust 
a  kunjur  (a  dagger)  several  inches 
between  it  and  the  surface  of  the 
foundation  rock ;  in  which  there¬ 
fore  there  is  obviously  a  socket  to 
receive  it.  The  top  of  the  rock 
(on  which  the  sculptures  at  Nak¬ 
shi  Rustam  are  executed)  is  le¬ 
velled  into  a  platform  about  20 
feet  square :  on  this  is  an  elevated 
seat  or  throne ;  the  ascent  to 
which  is  by  five  steps,  i.  e.  two 
steps  and  a  landing  place,  and 
then  three  more.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  perceived  the  remains 
of  another  step  to  the  landing 
place.  The  throne  itself  is  an 
oblong  nine  feet  by  six,  and  the 
whole  rock  is  a  fine  marble. 
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Nearly  under  this  column  is 
situated  the  first  and  most  north¬ 
ern  piece  of  sculpture.  It  consists 
of  two  figures  on  horseback,  and 
a  third  on  foot.  Chardin’s  de¬ 
scription  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  monuments,  is  sufficiently 
satisfactory  ;  and  I  will  therefore 
only  mention  where  I  differ  from 
him.  He  says,  that  the  size  of 
the  horses  is  suited  to  that  of 
their  riders  :  now  to  me  they  seem 
to  be  by  far  too  small  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  this 
is,  that  the  riders’  feet  nearly 
touch  the  ground.  What  he  calls 
bridles  of  chains  of  iron  did  not 
strike  us  as  such.  The  whole  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  horses  is  admirably 
preserved, andl  have  endeavoured 
to  draw  it  with  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  accuracy.  The  bridle  of  the 
horse  on  the  right  is  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  horses  at 
Shapour,  with  numerous  knobs  or 
buckles  on  the  head-stall :  that  of 
the  horse  on  the  left  is  of  another 
species  of  ornament,  yet  also  with 
many  straps  and  buckles.  Both 
have  a  remarkable  strap  or  piece 
of  iron  which  reaches  from  the 
horse’s  forehead  all  down  the  front 
part  of  the  face,  covers  the  lips, 
and  is  fastened  behind  near  the 
opening  of  the  cheeks.  The 
breast-plate  of  the  horse  on  the 
right  is  composed  of  large  round 
plates  linked  together :  that  of 
the  horse  on  the  left  is  ornamented 
with  lions’  heads.  The  man  be¬ 
hind  the  figure  on  the  left,  holds 
(not  an  umbrella,  as  Chardin  men¬ 
tions,  but)  a  fly-flap,  which  is 
common  to  almost  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  figures  at  Persepolis.  Each 
of  these  horsemen  trample  on  a 
body ;  that  under  the  figure  on 
the  right  is  more  correct  and  well 


preserved,  than  the  other  to  the 
left.  A  Greek  inscription  is  en¬ 
graved  on  the  chest  of  the  first 
horse,  composed  of  seven  lines,  the 
three  first  of  which  are  illegible. 
Then  nearly  close  under  these 
lines  are  some  characters,  which 
are  extremely  effaced,  but  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  copy  ex¬ 
actly.  They  are  evidently  the 
same  as  those  which  I  saw  at 
Shapour.  On  the  breast  of  the 
opposite  horse  there  is  also  a 
small  but  very  effaced  inscription 
in  the  same  characters. 

The  sculpture  next  to  this  is 
composed  of  nine  figures  ;  five  on 
the  right  side,  and  three  on  the 
left,  of  a  personage  at  full  length, 
who  stands  in  the  centre,  holding 
a  sword  before  him  with  both 
hands,  and  bearing  a  globe  on 
his  head.  The  figures  to  the  left 
are  beckoning  as  it  were  to  the 
others  on  the  right.  There  is 
besides  another  curious  figure  at 
full  length,  behind  the  rock  close 
to  the  sculpture,  but  still  making 
part  of  the  same  piece. 

More  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
extent  of  rock,  and  nearly  under 
the  base  of  a  tomb,  is  a  very  spi¬ 
rited  piece  of  sculpture,  repre¬ 
senting  the  combat  of  two  horse¬ 
men,  who  are  in  the  very  shock 
of  the  engagement.  The  figure 
on  the  left  (as  the  spectator  fronts 
them)  has  an  immense  crown  with 
three  balls  on  the  top  of  three 
pyramidal  points.  Another  ball 
of  the  same  sort  is  on  his  right 
shoulder ;  and  another  on  the 
summit  of  his  horse’s  head.  On 
the  full  stretch  of  his  horse  he 
presents  his  lance,  which  is  seen 
to  pass  through  the  throat  of  his 
adversary.  A  quiver  hangs  by 
his  side,  and  a  sort  of  armour  co- 
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vers  his  middle,  and  the  back  part 
of  his  horse.  A  figure  behind 
him,  apparently  his  standard- 
bearer,  holds  a  kind  of  ensign, 
which  is  a  staff  crossed  at  the  top 
and  ornamented  with  five  balls. 
The  remainder,  is  admirably  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  represents  the  other 
horse  thrown  backwards  on  his 
haunches  from  the  shock  of  the 
first  cavalier’s  onset,  and  the  spear 
of  his  rider  broke.  The  helmet, 
with  which  the  second  horseman’s 
head  is  crowned,  is  more  Grecian, 
than  any  which  I  saw  among  the 
ruins ;  and  the  whole,  though 
much  effaced,  is  executed  with 
better  proportions  and  effect  than 
any  of  the  others. 

After  this  I  was  delighted  and 
surprised  to  find  an  exact  copy, 
though  on  a  gigantic  scale,  of  the 
subject  at  Shapour,  with  one  per¬ 
son  in  a  Roman  dress  on  his  knees 
before  the  horse’s  head,  and  an¬ 
other  whose  hands  are  seized  by 
the  rider.  Under  the  horse’s 
belly  is  a  long  Greek  inscription, 
of  which  I  could  make  out  only 
a  few  characters.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  other  characters  similar  to 
those  at  Shapour. 

Next  to  this,  is  a  sculpture 
containing  three  figures :  the  one 
in  the  middle  has  a  crown  and 
globe  on  his  head ;  his  right  hand 
is  extended  towards  a  female  fi¬ 
gure  on  his  left,  and  they  both 
grasp  a  ring.  The  third  figure, 
which  stands  behind  the  male 
one  in  the  middle,  is  defaced, 
and  is  apparently  only  an  at¬ 
tendant. 

Nearly  adjoining,  is  a  much 
mutilated  representation  of  a  com¬ 
bat  between  two  heroes  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  first,  clad  in  armour 
with  a  globe  on  his  head,  makes 


a  desperate  thrust  with  his  lance 
(his  horse  being  at  its  greatest 
stretch)  at  the  other  figure,  whose 
horse  is  in  the  act  of  rearing,  and 
who  holds  his  lance,  as  if  he  were 
preparing  to  receive  his  antago¬ 
nist.  The  figure  with  a  globe  on 
his  head  tramples  a  man  under 
his  horse’s  feet. 

The  tombs  are  four  in  number, 
captain  Sutherland  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  entered  into  the  one  furthest 
to  the  northward.  A  Persian 
mounted  first,  and  then  let  down 
a  shawl ;  by  which,  as  by  a  rope, 
captain  Sutherland  helped  himself 
up.  A  platform  is  cut  into  the 
rock  before  the  tomb,  which  he 
entered  through  a  small  door,  and 
found  a  chamber  37  feet  in  length, 
and  nine  and  a  half  in  height : 
facing  him  were  three  arched  re¬ 
cesses,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased  had  probably  been  de¬ 
posited. 

In  following  the  abrupt  turn  to 
the  east,  which  the  rock  of  the 
sculptures  takes,  we  come  to  two 
square  fire-altars,  situated  on  a 
projecting  mass  and  placed  upon 
one  base.  They  are  six  feet  in 
height,  and  one  side  of  the  square 
is  three  feet.  On  the  summit  of 
each  is  a  square  hole.  Further 
on  in  the  recess  of  the  mountain, 
are  twenty  holes  or  windows  of 
different  sizes,  but  all  of  the  same 
pattern,  with  an  inscription  over 
them.  The  characters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  observation,  differed 
from  all  that  we  found  in  any  of 
the  various  remains  which  we 
visited.  Facing  nearly  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sculptured  rocks,  stands 
an  ancient  fire-temple.  It  is  a 
square  building,  one  side  of  which 
measures  24  feet.  It  is  of  white 
marble,  and  of  admirable  masonry. 
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In  front  there  is  a  door ;  open  in¬ 
deed  only  at  top,  and  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  opened  thus 
far  by  force,  for  all  the  lower 
stones  are  mutilated.  The  inside 
exhibited  signs  of  fire.  On  each 
side,  except  that  on  which  the 
door  is  placed,  are  four  aper¬ 
tures  :  they  seem  .  to  have  been 
scarcely  intended  to  admit  light ; 
as  (at  this  day,  at  least)  they  are 
each  closely  fitted  with  a  stone. 
A  small  niche  is  over  the  door. 
A  cornice,  enriched  with  dentils, 
passes  around  the  summit ;  and 
in  the  lines,  where  the  stones 
have  been  fitted,  oblong  perpen¬ 
dicular  incisions  are  made  at  re¬ 
gular  intervals.  The  people  call 
it  a  Pigeon-house.  The  plain  is 
covered  wdth  the  wild  liquorice  ; 
and  we  plucked  some  of  refresh¬ 
ing  taste  on  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
which  (about  a  mile  from  the 
sculptures  and  tombs)  turns  a 
mill  on  the  left  of  our  encamp¬ 
ment.  We  started  snipes  and 
ducks  from  the  Rood-Khoneh- 
Sewund,  which  runs  into  the  plain 
from  the  northward. 

As  we  had  still  two  hours  of 
day-light  before  us,  we  rode  to 
Persepolis,  and  took  a  cursory 
view  of  the  ruins.  Our  first,  and 
indeed  lasting  impressions  were 
astonishment  at  the  immensity, 
and  admiration  at  the  beauties  of 
the  fabric.  Although  there  was 
nothing,  either  in  the  architecture 
of  the  buildings,  or  in  the  sculp¬ 
tures  and  reliefs  on  the  rocks, 
which  could  bear  a  critical  com¬ 
parison  with  the  delicate  propor¬ 
tions  and  perfect  statuary  of  the 
Greeks,  yet,  without  trying  Per¬ 
sepolis  by  a  standard  to  which  it 
never  was  amenable,  we  yielded  at 


once  to  emotions  the  most  lively 
and  the  most  enraptured. 

At  the  distance  of  about  five 
miles  is  a  conspicuous  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which,  and  visible  to  the 
eye  from  Persepolis,  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  fortress.  This  hill  is 
now  called  Istakhar,  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  Persepolis.  Perse- 
polis  itself  is  commonly  styled  by 
the  people  of  the  country  “  Takht 
Jemsheed,”  or  the  throne  of  Jem- 
sheed  :  it  is  also  called  “  Chehel 
Minar,”  or  the  Forty  Pillars.  Le 
Brun  has  given  a  drawing  of  this 
hill  of  Istakhar  ;  and  the  original 
must  strike  every  traveller  the 
moment  he  enters  the  plain  of 
Merdasht,  as  it  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  much 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man. 

J  an.  1 5th.  After  reading  prayers 
to  our  society,  I  hastened  to  the 
ruins.  I  went  on  this  principle, 
that  I  would  endeavour  to  draw 
and  ascertain  all  that  former  tra¬ 
vellers  had  omitted  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  took  Chardin  and  Le 
Brun  in  my  hand,  that  I  might 
complete  all  that  I  found  wanting 
in  their  views  and  notices.  Find¬ 
ing,  however,  that  they  differed 
from  each  other  (and  one  of 
course  therefore  from  the  reality) 
in  many  essential  points,  I  thought 
that  an  entire  description  of  the 
ruins  in  their  present  state  would 
answer  my  purpose  better  than  a 
partial  and  unconnected  account, 
referring  only  to  the  mistakes  or 
omissions  of  others. 

The  most  striking  feature,  on  a 
first  approach,  is  the  staircase  and 
its  surrounding  walls.  The  grand 
flights,  which  face  each  other,  lead 
to  the  principal  platform.  To  the 
right  is  an  immense  wall  of  the 
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finest  masonry,  and  of  the  most 
massive  stones  :  to  the  left  are 
other  walls  equally  well  built,  but 
not  so  imposing.  On  arriving  at 
the  summit  of  the  staircase,  the 
first  objects,  which  present  them¬ 
selves  directly  facing  the  platform, 
are  four  vast  portals  and  two 
columns.  Two  portals  first,  then 
the  columns,  and  then  two  portals 
again.  On  the  front  of  each  are 
represented  in  basso-relievo  fi¬ 
gures  of  animals,  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  have  called 
sphinxes.  The  two  sphinxes  on 
the  first  portals  face  outwardly, 
i.  e.  towards  the  plain  and  the 
front  of  the  building.  The  two 
others,  on  the  second  portals,  face 
inwardly,  i.  e.  towards  the  moun¬ 
tain.  From  the  first  (to  the  right, 
on  a  straight  line)  at  the  distance 
of  54  paces,  is  a  staircase  of  30 
steps,  the  sides  of  which  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  bas-reliefs,  originally 
in  three  rows,  but  now  partly  re¬ 
duced  by  the  accumulation  of 
earth  beneath,  and  by  mutilation 
above.  This  staircase  leads  to 
the  principal  compartment  of  the 
whole  ruins,  which  may  be  called 
a  small  plain,  thickly  studded  with 
columns,  sixteen  of  which  are  now 
erect.  Having  crossed  this  plain, 
on  an  eminence  are  numerous  stu¬ 
pendous  remains  of  frames,  both 
of  windows  and  doors,  formed  by 
blocks  of  marble  of  sizes  most 
rnagnificent.  These  frames  are 
ranged  in  a  square,  and  indicate 
an  apartment  the  most  royal  that 
can  be  conceived.  On  each  side 
of  the  frames  are  sculptured 
figures,  and  the  marble  still  re¬ 
tains  a  polish  which,  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  state,  must  have  vied  with  the 
finest  mirrors.  On  each  corner 


of  this  room  are  pedestals,  of  an 
elevation  much  more  considerable 
than  the  surrounding  franpes  ;  one 
is  formed  of  a  single  block  of 
marble.  The  front  of  this  apart¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  to  the 
S.  W.,  for  we  saw  few  marks  of 
masonry  on  that  exposure,  and 
observed,  that  the  base  of  that 
side  of  it  was  richly  sculptured 
and  ornamented.  This  front  opens 
upon  a  square  platform,  on  which 
no  building  appears  to  have  been 
raised.  But  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  room  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  there  is  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  corresponding  apart¬ 
ment,  although  nothing  but  the 
bases  of  some  small  columns  and 
the  square  of  its  floor  attest  it  to 
have  been  such.  The  interval 
between  these  two  rooms  (on  those 
angles  which  are  the  furthest  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  grand  front  of  the 
building)  is  filled  up  by  the  base 
of  a  sculpture  similar  to  the  bases 
of  the  two  rooms  ;  excepting  that 
the  centre  of  it  is  occupied  by  a 
small  flight  of  steps.  Behind, 
and  contiguous  to  these  ruins,  are 
the  remains  of  another  square 
room,  surrounded  on  all  its  sides 
by  frames  of  doors  and  windows. 
On  the  floor  are  the  bases  of 
columns :  from  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared  to  me  to  have 
stood,  they  formed  six  rows,  each 
of  six  columns.  A  staircase  cut 
into  an  immense  mass  of  rock 
(and  from  its  small  dimensions, 
probably  the  escalier  derobe  of  the 
palace)  leads  into  the  lesser  and 
enclosed  plain  below.  Towards 
the  plain  are  also  three  smaller 
rooms,  or  rather  one  room  and 
the  bases  of  two  closets.  Every 
thing  on  this  part  of  the  building 
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indicates  rooms  of  rest  or  retire¬ 
ment. 

In  the  rear  of  the  whole  of 
these  remains,  are  the  beds  of 
aqueducts  which  are  cut  into  the 
solid  rock.  They  met  us  in  every 
part  of  the  building ;  and  are 
probably  therefore  as  extensive  in 
their  course,  as  they  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  construction.  The  great 
aqueduct  is  to  be  discovered 
among  a  confused  heap  of  stones, 
not  far  behind  the  buildings 
(which  I  have  been  describing) 
on  this  quarter  of  the  palace,  and 
almost  adjoining  to  a  ruined  stair¬ 
case.  We  descended  into  its  bed, 
which  in  some  places  is  cut  ten 
feet  into  the  rock.  This  bed  leads 
east  and  west ;  to  the  eastward  its 
descent  is  rapid  about  twenty-five 
paces  ;  it  there  narrows,  so  that 
we  could  only  crawl  through  it  ; 
and  again  it  enlarges,  so  that  a 
man  of  common  height  may  stand 
upright  in  it.  It  terminates  by 
an  abrupt  rock. 

Proceeding  from  this  towards 
the  mountains,  (situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  great  hall  of  columns) 
stood  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
room.  Here  are  still  left  walls, 
frames  and  porticoes,  the  sides  of 
which  are  thickly  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  of  a  variety  of 
compositions.  This  hall  is  a  per¬ 
fect  square.  To  the  right  of  this, 
and  further  to  the  southward  are 
more  fragments,  the  walls  and 
component  parts  apparently  of 
another  room.  To  the  left  of 
this,  and  therefore  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  building,  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  portal,  on  which  are 
to  be  traced  the  features  of  a 
sphinx.  Still  towards  the  north, 
in  a  separate  collection,  is  the 
ruin  of  a  column,  which,  from  the 


fragments  about  it,  must  have 
supported  a  sphinx.  In  a  recess 
of  the  mountain  to  the  northward, 
is  a  portico.  Almost  in  a  line 
with  the  centre  of  the  hall  of  co¬ 
lumns,  on  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  is  a  tomb.  To  the 
southward  of  that  is  another,  in 
like  manner  on  the  mountain’s 
surface ;  between  both  (and  just 
on  that  point  where  the  ascent 
from  the  plain  commences)  is  a 
reservoir  of  wrater. 

These  constitute  the  sum  of 
the  principal  objects  among  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis,  some  of  which 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe 
in  more  detail.  The  grand 
staircase  consists  of  a  northern 
and  a  southern  ascent,  which 
spring  from  the  plain  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty-six  feet  from  each 
Other.  Each  again  is  divided 
into  two  flights  ;  the  first,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  magnificent  platform, 
contains  fifty-four  steps  on  a  base 
of  sixty-six  feet  six  inches,  mea¬ 
sured  from  the  first  step  to  a  per¬ 
pendicular  dropt  from  the  highest 
at  the  landing  place  :  the  second, 
to  the  extreme  summit  of  the 
whole,  consists  of  forty  eight 
steps  on  a  base  of  forty-six  feet 
eight  inches.  Each  step  is  in 
breadth  twenty-six  feet  six  inches, 
and  in  height  three  inches  and  a 
half.  So  easy  therefore  is  the  as¬ 
cent,  that  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  alw  ays  mount  it  on  horseback. 
The  platform,  where  the  two 
grand  divisions  meet,  is  thirty- 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in 
length  seventy.  From  the  front 
of  this  platform  to  the  portals  be¬ 
hind  is  likewise  seventy  feet. 

The  portals  are  composed  of 
immense  oblong  blocks  of  marble: 
their  length  is  twenty-four  feet 
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six  inches,  breadth  five  feet,  and 
distance  from  one  another  thirteen 
feet.  The  two  first  are  faced  by 
sphinxes  ;  the  remaining  parts  of 
whose  bodies  are  delineated  in  a 
basso-relievo  on  the  interior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  portal.  In  passing 
through  these,  the  next  objects 
before  the  more  distant  portals 
are  two  columns,  but  (as  there  is 
a  sufficient  space  for  two  others, 
and  as  the  symmetry  would  be  de¬ 
fective  without  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment)  I  presume  that  the  original 
structure  was  completed  by  four 
columns.  The  second  portals 
correspond  in  size  with  the  former, 
but  differ  from  them  not  only  in 
presenting  their  fronts  towards 
the  mountain,  but  in  the  subject 
of  the  sculptures  with  which  they 
are  adorned.  The  animals  on  the 
two  first  portals  are  elevated  on  a 
base.  From  the  contour  of  the 
mutilation,  the  heads  appear  to 
have  been  similar  to  those  of  hor¬ 
ses,  and  their  feet  have  hoofs ; 
on  their  legs  and  haunches  the 
veins  and  muscles  are  strongly 
marked.  Their  necks,  chests, 
shoulders,  and  backs,  are  encrus- 
tated  with  ornaments  of  roses  and 
beads. 

The  sphinxes  on  the  second 
portals  appear  to  have  had  human 
heads,  with  crowned  ornaments, 
under  which  are  collected  massive 
curls,  and  other  decorations  of  a 
head-dress,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  fashion  among 
the  ancient  Persians.  Their  wings 
are  worked  with  great  art  and 
labour,  and  extend  from  their 
shoulders  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  wall.  The  intention  of  the 
sculptor  is  evidently,  that  these 
figures  (emblematical  perhaps  of 
power  and  strength)  should  ap¬ 


pear  to  bear  on  their  backs  the 
mass  of  the  portico,  including  not 
only  the  block  immediately  above 
each,  but  the  covering  also,  which, 
though  now  lost,  certainly  in  the 
original  state  of  the  palace,  con¬ 
nected  the  two  sides  &nd  roofed 
the  entrance.  In  these,  as  in  the 
first  portals,  the  faces  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  form  the  fronts,  and  the  bulk 
of  their  bodies,  (called  forth  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  basso-re¬ 
lievo  on  the  sides)  is  supposed  to 
constitute  the  substance  of  the 
walls. 

Under  the  carcase  of  the  first 
sphinx  on  the  right,  are  carved, 
scratched,  and  painted,  the  names 
of  many  travellers  ;  and  amongst 
others  we  discovered  those  of  Le 
Brun,  Mansdelsloe,  and  Niebuhr. 
Niebuhr’s  name  is  written  in  red 
chalk,  and  seems  to  have  been 
done  but  yesterday. 

*  A  square  reservoir  of  water, 
broken  in  many  places,  yet  still 
appearing  to  have  been  of  one 
single  block,  was  in  the  space, 
between  the  portals  and  the  stair¬ 
case  which  led  to  the  grand  hall 
of  columns.  The  breadth  of  that 
staircase  is  fifteen  feet  four  in¬ 
ches.  It  has  two  corresponding 
flights,  the  front  of  which,  though 
now  much  mutilated,  was  origi¬ 
nally  highly  carved  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  figures  in  bas-relief. 
The  stones  which  support  the 
terrace  of  the  columns  are  all 
carved  in  the  same  style,  and  are 
as  perfect  as  when  Le  Brun  made 
his  drawings.  On  comparing 
indeed  his  designs  with  the  ori¬ 
ginals,  I  found  that  he  had  given 
to  some  of  the  figures  a  mutila¬ 
tion  which  does  not  exist ;  for  I 
discovered  on  a  close  inspection 
many  interesting  details  of  dress, 
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posture,  and  character,  which  are 
omitted  in  his  plates.  One  great 
defect  pervades  this  part  of  his 
collection  ;  in  order  to  elucidate 
by  the  human  form  the  compara¬ 
tive  dimensions  of  the  buildings, 
he  has  introduced  figures  so  small, 
that,  measured  by  them  as  a  stan¬ 
dard,  the  actual  size  of  the  objects 
represented  would  be  three  times 
their  real  magnitude.  In  fact,  a 
man  who  stands  close  to  the  sculp¬ 
tured  wall  touches  the  summit 
with  his  chin,  though  the  figures 
in  the  drawings  of  Le  Brun  would 
not  reach  half  way. 

Immediately  on  ascending 
this  staircase,  stands  a  single  co¬ 
lumn,  but  on  closer  observation  I 
counted  the  bases  (or  spots  at 
least  where  once  bases  were)  of 
eleven  more  columns  of  two  rows ; 
forming,  with  the  first,  six  in  each 
row.  They  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  great  cluster  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  hall,  and  were  therefore 
probably  a  grand  entrance  to  it. 

Passing  forwards  through  this 
double  range,  we  observed  large 
blocks  of  stone,  placed  at  symme¬ 
trical  distances  (to  correspond 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  at  the  entrance,  and  those 
in  the  centre),  and  forming,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  bases  of  sphinxes  or 
other  colossal  figures.  Having 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
real  plan  and  the  original  number 
of  the  columns  in  the  great  hall, 
I  came  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  :  I  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  were  two  orders 
of  columns,  distinct  in  their  ca¬ 
pitals  as  well  as  in  their  height, 
and  that,  of  the  highest,  two  rows 
were  severally  placed  at  the  E. 
and  W.  extremities  of  the  hall. 

Between  these  and  the.  mass 
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of  columns  of  less  height  and  a 
different  capital  is  the  space  on 
either  side  of  one  row,  in  which, 
however,  no  trace  whatever  of 
bases  exists,  and  through  which 
run  the  channels  of  aqueducts. 
The  remainder  in  the  centre  con¬ 
sists  of  six  columns  in  front,  and 
composes  with  the  four  exterior 
rows  a  line  of  ten  columns  ;  each 
row  contains  in  depth  six  bases, 
forming,  with  the  twelve  at  the 
entrance,  a  grand  total  of  seventy- 
two.  On  drawing  out  a  plan  of 
this  arrangement,  I  find  that  it  is 
symmetrical  in  all  its  points,  and 
in  every  way  in  which  I  can  view 
it  satisfies  my  imagination;  but, 
on  comparing  it  with  that  laid 
down  by  Niebuhr,  my  own  con¬ 
ceptions  have  accorded  so  exactly 
with  those  of  that  great  traveller 
on  this,  (as  well  as  on  the  ichno- 
graphy  of  the  general  remains) 
that  the  introduction  of  my  sketch 
becomes  unnecessary. 

On  one  of  the  highest  co¬ 
lumns  is  the  remains  of  the  sphinx, 
so  common  in  all  the  ornaments 
at  Persepolis  ;  and  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  on  the  summit  of  every 
one  a  something  quite  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  the  capitals.  The  high 
columns  have,  strictly  speaking, 
no  capitals  whatever,  being  each 
a  long  shaft  to  the  very  summit, 
on  which  the  sphinx  rests.  The 
capitals  of  the  lesser  columns  are 
of  a  complicated  order,  composed 
of  many  pieces.  I  marked  three 
distinct  species  of  base.  The 
shafts  are  fluted  in  the  Doric 
manner,  but  the  flutes  are  more 
closely  fitted  together.  Their  cir¬ 
cumference  is  sixteen  feet  seven 
inches.  Some  of  their  bases  have 
p.  square  plinth,  the  side  of  one 
of  which  I  measured,  and  found 
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it  to  be  seven  feet ;  the  diameter 
of  the  base  was  five  feet  four  in¬ 
ches,  diameter  of  columns  four 
feet  two  inches,  distance  from 
centre  of  base  to  the  next  centre 
twenty-eight  feet.  To  the  east¬ 
ward  of  one  of  these,  and  close  aft 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  highest  co¬ 
lumns,  are  the  fragments  of  an  im¬ 
mense  figure.  The  head  and  part 
of  the  fore-legs  I  could  easily 
trace ;  the  head  appeared  to  me 
more  like  that  of  a  lion  than  of 
any  other  animal,  and  the  legs 
confirmed  this  supposition;  as  it 
has  claws  so  placed,  as  to  indicate 
that  the  posture  of  the  figure  was 
couchant. 

The  grand  collection  of  por¬ 
ticoes,  walls,  and  other  component 
parts  of  a  magnificent  hall,  are 
situated  behind  the  columns,  at 
the  distance  perhaps  of  fifty  paces, 
and  are  arranged  in  a  square. 

On  the  interior  sides  of  the 
porticoes,  or  door  frames,  are 
many  sculptured  figures,  which 
have  been  drawn  with  accuracy 
by  Le  Brun.  They  represent  the 
state  and  magnificence  of  a  king, 
seated  in  a  high  chair  with  his 
feet  resting  on  a  footstool. 

To  the  north  of  these  re¬ 
mains,  is  the  frame  of  what  was 
once  a  portico,  and  where  the 
outlines  of  a  sphinx  are  to  be 
traced  among  the  rude  and  stu¬ 
pendous  masses  of  stone.  Fur¬ 
ther  on,  nearly  on  the  same  line 
and  bearing,  is  the  head  of  a 
horse,  part  of  which  is  buried  in 
the  ground.  It  is  ornamented 
like  the  remains  of  that  which  we 
call  the  sphinx  on  the  great  por¬ 
tals,  and  is  certainly  the  horse’s 
head,  which  Le  Brun  drew,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  could  not  discover 
the  part  to  which  it  had  belonged. 


Close  to  it,  however,  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  immense  column, 
eight  feet  in  diameter:  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  shaft  have 
fallen  in  a  direct  line  with  this 
head,  and  obviously  formed  with 
it  one  connected  piece  with  the 
original  structure,  in  which  pro¬ 
bably  the  fragment  on  the  ground 
surmounted  the  capital,  as  the 
sphinx  still  crowns  some  of  the 
remaining  columns. 

In  the  time  of  Mandelsloe, 
(who  visited  Persepolis  27th  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1638)  the  number  of  co¬ 
lumns  erect  was  nineteen  :  in  a 
letter  indeed  to  Olearius  (written 
from  Madagascar,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1639,  and  published  by  his 
correspondent)  he  states  that 
thirty  remained ;  but,  as  he  does 
not  specify  their  position,  he 
might  have  included  those  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  at  any  rate  he 
was  writing  a  private  letter,  from 
memory,  in  a  distant  country,  at 
the  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half. 
His  own  authority  therefore  in  his 
book  is  a  better  evidence  of  the 
fact ;  and  as  he  there  omits  ano¬ 
ther  and  much  more  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  he  had  asserted 
in  the  same  letter,  the  value  of 
that  document  becomes  still  more 
suspicious.  Speaking  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  inscriptions  at  Persepolis, 
he  says,  ‘  on  voit  aussi  plusieurs 
caracteres  anciens  mais  fort  bien 
marques,  et  conservant  une  partio 
de  Tor,  dont  ils  ont  6te  remplis.* 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert  also,  how¬ 
ever,  mentions  that  the  letters  at 
Persepolis  were  gilt. 

17th.  On  quitting  Persepo¬ 
lis,  I  left  our  party  in  order  to 
examine  a  ruined  building  on  the 
plains,  which  at  a  distance  is  ge¬ 
nerally  pointed  out  as  a  demo- 
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lished  caravanserai.  I  passed  the 
stream  of  the  Rood  Khoneh  Se- 
wund  to  the  north,  nearly  where 
the  road  takes  a  N.  E.  direction, 
and  came  to  a  fine  mass  of  stone, 
thirty  -  seven  feet  four  inches 
square,  which  appears  to  have 
formed  the  base  of  some  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  composed  of  two 
layers  of  marble  blocks,  the  low¬ 
er  range  of  which  extends  about 
two  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the 
upper.  The  largest  blocks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  measurement,  are 
ten  feet  four  inches  in  length,  four 
feet  four  in  depth,  and  three  feet 
four  in  breadth  ;  and  still  retain  a 
moulding,  and  traces  here  and 
there  of  masonry  which  must 
have  connected  them  with  others. 
The  whole  building  is  filled  up 
in  the  middle  by  a  black  marble, 
and  in  its  N.  E.  angle  one  stone 
is  raised  higher  than  the  rest.  In 
the  same  angle,  is  a  channel  cut, 
as  if  something  had  been  fitted 
into  it.  I  took  the  following 
bearings:  foot  of  the  rocks  of 
Nakshi  Rustam,  N.  10  W.  two 
miles;  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Persepolis,  S.  two  miles,  our  en¬ 
campment  S.  20  W.  two  miles  ; 
road  to  Ispahan,  N.  80  E. 

I  was  called  from  this  spot  by 
a  chatter  sent  by  the  envoy  to  con¬ 
duct  me  to  some  sculptures,  which 
he  had  himself  seen,  (about  four 
miles  from  the  place  on  the  same 
mountain  of  Persepolis,)  by  the 
side  of  the  road  to  Ispahan.  I 
found  them  indeed  worthy  of  the 
minutest  investigation,  as  no  pre¬ 
ceding  traveller  has  described 
them  with  any  sufficient  accuracy. 
They  are  situated  in  a  recess  of 
the  mountain,  formed  by  project¬ 
ing  and  picturesque  rocks.  The 
sculpture  facing  the  road  is  com¬ 


posed  of  seven  colossal  figures 
and  two  small  ones.  The  two 
principal  characters  are  placed  in 
the  centre :  the  one  to  the  left  is 
the  same  (not  in  position  indeed, 
but  in  general  circumstance)  as 
that  which  we  had  so  often  seen 
represented  at  Shapour  and  Nak¬ 
shi  Rustam.  He  has  the  distin¬ 
guishing  globe  on  his  head,  and 
offers  a  ring  to  the  opposite  figure ; 
who,  seizing  it  with  his  right  hand, 
holds  a  staff  or  club  in  his  left. 
Behind  the  personage  with  the 
globe,  are  two  figures,  one  of 
whom,  with  a  young  and  pleasing 
face  holds  the  fan,  the  customary 
ensign  of  dignity  :  and  the  other, 
with  hard  and  marked  features, 
and  a  beard,  rests  on  the  pommel 
of  his  sword  with  one  hand,  and 
beckons  with  the  other.  Behind 
the  chief  on  the  right,  are  two 
figures,  which  from  the  feminine 
cast  of  their  countenances  appear 
to  be  women  ;  one  wears  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  cap,  and  the  other, 
whose  hair  falls  in  ringlets  on  her 
shoulders,  makes  an  expressive 
motion  with  her  right  hand,  as  if 
she  were  saying,  “  Be  silent.” 
Between  the  two  principal  figures, 
are  introduced  two  very  diminish¬ 
ed  beings,  who  do  not  reach  higher 
than  the  knees  of  their  colossal 
companions i  In  dress  they  differ 
materially  from  each  other,  and 
one  holds  a  long  staff.  To  the 
left,  on  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  is 
the  bust  of  a  figure,  who  also 
holds  his  hand  in  a  beckoning  and 
significant  posture.  The  largest 
of  these  figures  I  reckoned  to  be 
ten  feet  in  height ;  the  small  ones 
two  feet  eight  inches.  The  whole 
of  this  is  so  much  disfigured,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  vari¬ 
ous  and  singular  details. 

*Cc 
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In  the  same  recess,  and  to  the 
left  of  this  sculptured  rock,  form¬ 
ing  an  angle  with  it,  is  another 
monument  in  a  much  higher  state 
of  preservation ;  parts  of  it  indeed 
have  suffered  so  little,  that  they 
appear  to  be  fresh  at  this  day 
from  the  chisel.  The  same  royal 
personage  so  often  represented 
with  a  globe  on  his  head,  and 
seated  on  horseback,  here  forms ' 
the  principal  character  of  the 
groupe.  His  face,  indeed,  has 
been  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Mahomedans,  but  the  ornaments 
of  his  person  and  those  of  his 
horse,  (more  profusely  bestowed 
on  both,  than  on  any  of  the  simi¬ 
lar  figures  which  we  had  seen) 
are  likewise  more  accurately  pre¬ 
served.  They  merit  a  particular 
description  ;  because  as  the  com¬ 
position  was  probably  designed  to 
represent  the  king  in  his  greatest 
state,  every  part  of  his  dress  is 
distinctly  delineated.  I  assign 
this  subject  to  the  sculpture,  be¬ 
cause  no  other  personage  of  rival 
dignity  appears  in  the  piece  ;  and 
because  the  attitude  of  the  chief 
announces  parade  and  command ; 
for  he  presents  a  full  face  to  the 
spectator,  and  his  right  hand, 
though  now  much  mutilated,  still 
rests  on  his  side  to  indicate  his 
ease  and  his  independence.  Nine 
figures,  of  which  the  first  is  nine 
feet  high,  wait  behind  him  ;  and, 
from  the  marks  of  respect  in  which 
they  stand,  can  be  attendants  only 
on  his  grandeur.  On  each  side 
of  his  l£ead  swells  an  immense  cir¬ 
cumference  of  curls  ;  he  wears  an 
embossed  necklace,  which  falls 
low  on  his  breast,  and  is  there¬ 
fore,  perhaps,  rather  the  upper 
termination  of  his  garment ;  but 
its  counterpart,  an  ornament  of 


the  same  description  round  tlr£ 
waist,  is  certainly  a  girdle.  His 
cloak  is  fastened  on  his  left  breast 
by  two  massive  clasps.  A  rich 
belt  is  carried  round  his  right 
shoulder  to  his  left  hip,  across  an 
under  garment,  which,  from  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  its  folds,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  formed  of  a  very  fine 
cloth  or  muslin.  The  drapery  of 
some  loose  trowsers,  which  cover 
his  legs  down  to  the  very  ancles, 
displays  equal  delicacy,  and  is 
probably,  therefore,  of  the  same 
texture.  From  the  ancles  a  sort 
of  bandage  extends  itself  in  flow¬ 
ing  folds,  and  adds  a  rich  finish 
to  the  whole.  On  the  thigh  there 
appears  to  hang  a  dagger.  The 
horse  is  splendidly  accoutred  with 
chains  of  a  circular  ornament :  his 
length,  from  the  breast  to  the  tail, 
is  seven  feet  two  inches  ;  and  on 
the  chest  is  a  Greek  inscription, 
of  which  the  letters  are  about  an 
inch  in  height,  and  correspond  in 
form  with  those  of  the  latter  em¬ 
pire. 

Opposite  to  the  sculpture,  in 
the  same  recess  and  on  the  right 
of  the  first,  is  another,  containing 
the  same  two  figures  on  horse¬ 
back,  holding  a  ring,  which  we 
had  seen  at  Shapour  and  at  Nak- 
shi  Rustam.  On  the  general  merit 
of  these  remains,  I  may  say,  that 
they  are  superior  to  those  at 
Nakshi  Rustam,  and  equal  to 
those  at  Shapour. 

When  I  had  sketched  these 
monuments,  and  completed  my 
observations,  I  hastened  to  join 
my  party,  who  were  then  consi¬ 
derably  advanced.  A  man  who 
filled  some  station  about  the  camp 
joined  me.  He  asked  my  opinion 
on  the  probable  design  of  these 
sculptures,  and  when  I  had  told 
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him  my  own  conceptions,  he  as¬ 
sured  me,  that  the  royal  personage 
here  also  was  Rustam ;  and  when 
I  reminded  him  that  their  own 
traditional  king,  Jemsheed,  might 
possibly  be  the  hero,  he  replied 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  system, 
“  Jemsheed  was  but  the  slave  of 
Rustam.”  Of  the  figures  grasp¬ 
ing  the  ring,  one  again  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  theory)  was  Rus¬ 
tam,  in  the  act  of  proving  his 
strength,  by  wrenching  it  from 
the  other’s  hand. 


Present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land.  From  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels. 

We  left  Napolose  one  hour  after 
midnight,  that  we  might  reach 
Jerusalem  early  the  same  day. 
We  were,  however,  much  deceiv¬ 
ed  concerning  the  distance.  Our 
guides  represented  the  journey  as 
a  short  excursion  of  five  hours  : 
it  proved  a  most  fatiguing  pil¬ 
grimage  of  eighteen.  The  road 
was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full 
of  loose  stones  :  yet  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  every  where  marvellous : 
it  afforded  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  pictures  of  human  industry 
which  it  is  possible  to  behold. 
T;he  limestone  rocks  and  stone 
valleys  of  Judaea  were  entirely 
covered  with  plantations  of  figs, 
vines,  and  olive-trees  ;  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected. 
The  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their 
upmost  summits,  were  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  gardens  :  all  of  these 
were  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the 
highest  state  of  agricultural  per¬ 
fection.  Even  the  sides  of  the 
most  barren  mountains  had  been 
rendered  fertile,  by  being  divided 
into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one 


above  another,  whereon  soil  had 
been  accumulated  with  astonish¬ 
ing  labour.  Among  the  standing 
crops,  we  noticed  millet,  cotton, 
linseed,  and  tobacco ;  and  occa¬ 
sionally  small  fields  of  barley.  A 
sight  of  this  territory  can  alone 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its 
surprising  produce :  it  is  truly  the 
Eden  of  the  East,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.  The 
effect  of  this  upon  the  people  was 
strikingly  pourtrayed  in  every 
countenance :  instead  of  the  de¬ 
pressed  and  gloomy  looks  of 
Djezzar  Pacha's  desolated  plains, 
health,  hilarity,  and  peace,  were 
visible  in  the  features  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Under  a  wise  and  bene¬ 
ficent  government,  the  produce  of 
the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all 
calculation.  Its  perennial  har¬ 
vest  ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air  ;  its 
limpid  springs ;  its  rivers,  lakes, 
and  matchless  plains ;  its  hills 
and  vales  ; — all  these,  added  to 
the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove 
this  land  to  be  indeed  “  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed:” 
God  hath  given  it  of  “  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and 
wine.” 

The  first  part  of  our  journey 
led  through  the  valley  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  two  mountains  Ebal  and 
Gerizim.  We  passed  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  Joseph,  and  the  well  of 
Jacob,  where  the  valley  of  Sichem 
opens  into  a  fruitful  plain,  water¬ 
ed  by  a  stream  which  rises  near 
the  town.  This  is  allowed,  by  all 
writers,  to  be  the  piece  of  land 
mentioned  by  St.  John,  which 
Jacob  bought  “  at  the  hand  of 
the  children  of  Emmor,”  and 
where  he  erected  his  altar  to  “  the 
God  of  Israel.”  Afterwards,  as 
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the  day  dawned,  a  cloudless  sky 
foretold  the  excessive  heat  we 
should  have  to  encounter  in  this 
day’s  journey  ;  and  before  noon, 
the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer,  in  the  most  shaded  si¬ 
tuation  we  could  find,  stood  at 
102  degrees.  Our  umbrellas 
scarcely  afforded  protection,  the 
reflection  from  the  ground  being 
almost  as  insupportable  as  the 
sun’s  direct  rays.  We  had,  during 
the  morning,  a  long  and  most  te¬ 
dious  ride,  without  rest  or  re¬ 
freshment;  silently  following  our 
guides,  along  a  narrow  and  stony 
track,  over  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try,  and  by  the  edge  of  precipices. 
We  passed,  without  notice,  a  place 
called  Leban  by  Maundrell,  the 
Lebonah  of  scripture  :  also,  about 
six  hours  distance  from  Napolose, 
in  a  narrow  valley,  between  two 
high  rocky  hills,  the  ruins  of  a 
village,  and  of  a  monastery,  situ¬ 
ated  where  the  Bethel  of  Jacob 
is  supposed  to  have  been.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  is  an  existing 
comment  upon  the  record  of  the 
stony  territory,  where  “  he  took 
of  the  stones  of  the  place,  and  put 
them  for  his  pillows.*’  At  two 
o’clock  P.  M.  we  halted  for  a 
little  repose,  near  a  well,  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  ruined  building. 
This  place  was  said  to  be  three 
hours’  distance  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  described 
by  Maundrell,  under  the  name  of 
Beer ;  so  called,  says  he,  from 
its  fountains  of  water,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Michmash  of  sa¬ 
cred  scripture.  It  is  described  by 
him  as  distant  three  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  from  the  Holy  city. 
This  name  of  our  halting  place  is 
not  found,  however,  in  any  of  our 
journals.  Here,  upon  some  pieces 


of  very  mouldy  biscuit,  a  few  raw 
onions,  (the  only  food  we  could 
find  upon  the  spot,)  and  the  water 
of  the  well,  we  all  of  us  fed  with 
the  best  possible  appetite,  and 
could  we  have  procured  a  little 
salt,  we  should  have  deemed  our 
fare  delicious. 

At  three  P.M.  we  again  mount¬ 
ed  our  horses,  and  proceeded  on 
our  route.  No  sensation  of  fa¬ 
tigue  or  heat  could  counterbalance 
the  eagerness  and  zeal  which  ani¬ 
mated  all  our  party,  in  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Jerusalem  ;  every  indi¬ 
vidual  pressed  forward,  hoping 
first  to  announce  the  joyful  intel¬ 
ligence  of  its  appearance.  We 
passed  some  insignificant  ruins, 
either  of  ancient  buildings  or  of 
modern  villages ;  but  had  they 
been  of  more  importance,  they 
would  have  excited  little  notice 
-  at  the  time,  so  earnestly  bent  was 
every  mind  towards  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  and  curiosity.  At 
length,  after  about  two  hours  had 
been  passed  in  this  state  of  anxiety 
and  suspense,  ascending  a  hill  to- 
words  the  south— “  Hagiopolis !” 
exclaimed  a  Greek  in  the  van  of 
our  cavalcade ;  and  instantly 
throwing  himself  from  his  horse, 
was  seen  bare-headed,  upon  his 
knees,  facing  the  prospect  he  sur-  | 
veyed.  Suddenly  the  sight  burst 
upon  us  all.  Who  shall  describe 
it !  The  effect  produced  was  that 
of  total  silence  throughout  the 
whole  company.  Many  of  the 
party,  by  an  immediate  impulse, 
took  off  their  hats,  as  if  entering 
a  church,  without  being  sensible  i 
of  so  doing.  The  Greeks  and 
catholics  shed  torrents  of  tears ; 
arid  presently  beginning  to  cross 
themselves,  with  unfeigned  devo¬ 
tion,  asked  if  they  might  be  per- 
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ttiitted  to  take  off  the  covering 
from  their  feet,  and  proceed,  bare¬ 
footed,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
We  had  not  been  prepared  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which 
the  city  alone  exhibited.  Instead 
of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  by 
some  described  as  the  desolated 
remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld, 
as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately 
metropolis;  presenting  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  churches,  and  monaste¬ 
ries  :  all  of  which,  glittering;  in 
the  sun  s  rays,  shone  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  splendour.  As  we  drew 
nearer,  our  whole  attention  was 
engrossed  by  its  noble  and  inte¬ 
resting  appearance.  The  lofty 
hills  whereby  it  is  surrounded 
give  to  the  city  itself  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  elevation  inferior  to  that 
which  it  really  possesses.  About 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
we  reached  the  walls,  we  passed 
ar  large  ruin  upon  our  right  hand, 
close  to  the  road.  This,  by  the 
reticulated  style  of  masonry  upon 
its  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  remains 
of  its  vaulted  foundations  of  brick¬ 
work,  evidently  denoted  a  Roman 
building.  We  could  not  obtain 
any  account  of  it ;  neither  is  it 
mentioned  by  the  authors  who 
have  described  the  antiquities  of 
the  country. 

At  this  place,  two  Turkish 
officers,  mounted  on  beautiful 
horses  sumptuously  caparisoned, 
came  to  inform  us,  that  the  go¬ 
vernor,  having  intelligence  of  our 
approach,  had  sent  them  to  escort 
us  into  the  town.  When  thev  ar- 
rived,  we  were  all  assembled  upon 
an  eminence,  admiring  the  splen¬ 
did  appearance  of  the, city;  and 
being  impressed  with  other  ideas 
than  those  of  a  vain  ostentation, 
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would  gladly  have  declined  the 
parade,  together  with  the  inter¬ 
ruption  caused  by  a  public  entry. 
This  was,  however,  said  to  be  un¬ 
avoidable  ;  it  was  described  as  a 
necessary  mark  of  respect  due  to 
Djezzar  Pacha,  under  whose  pro¬ 
tection  we  travelled :  as  well  as 
of  consequence  to  our  future  safe¬ 
ty.  W e  therefore  conformed  our¬ 
selves  to  all  the  etiquette  of  our 
Mahometan  masters  of  ceremony, 
and  were  marshalled  accordingly. 
Our  attendants  were  ordered  to 
fall  back  in  the  rear;  and  it  was 
evident,  by  the  manner  of  placing 
us,  that  we  were  expected  to  form 
a  procession  to  the  governor’s 
house,  and  to  appear  as  depend¬ 
ants,  swelling  the  train  of  our 
Moslem  conductors.  Our  British 
tars,  not  relishing  this,  would  now 
and  then  prance  towards  the  post 
of  honour,  and  were  with  difficul¬ 
ty  restrained  from  taking  the 
lead.  As  we  approached  the 
city,  the  concourse  of  people  be¬ 
came  very  great,  the  walls  and 
the  road  side  being  covered  with 
spectators.  An  immense  multi¬ 
tude,  at  the  same  time,  accompa¬ 
nied  us  on  foot ;  some  of  whom, 
welcoming  the  procession  with 
compliments  and  caresses,  cried 
out,  “  Bon’  Inglesi !  Viva  ITngil- 
terra !”  others,  cursing  and  revil¬ 
ing,  called  us  a  set  of  rascally 
Christian  dogs,  and  filthy  infidels. 
We  could  never  learn  wherefore 
so  much  curiosity  had  been  ex¬ 
cited  ;  unless  it  were,  that  of  late, 
owing  to  the  turbulent  state  of 
public  affairs,  the  resort  of  stran¬ 
gers  to  Jerusalem  had  become 
more  uncommon ;  or  that  they 
expected  another  visit  from  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  had  marched 
into  Jerusalem  with  colours  flying 
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and  drums  beating,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  English  sailors.  He 
protected  the  Christian  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  Turkish  rulers, 
by  hoisting  the  British  standard 
upon  the  walls  of  their  monastery. 
Novelty,  at  any  period,  produces 
considerable  bustle  at  Jerusalem  : 
the  idleness  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  uniform  tenor  of  their  lives, 
rendered  more  monotonous  by 
the  cessation  of  pilgrimage,  natu¬ 
rally  dispose  them  to  run  after  a 
new  sight,  or  to  listen  to  new  in¬ 
telligence.  The  arrival  of  a  Tar¬ 
tar  courier  from  the  vizier’s  array, 
or  the  coming  of  foreigners  to 
the  city,  rouses  Christians  from 
their  prayers,  Jews  from  their 
traffic,  and  even  Moslems  from 
their  tobacco  or  their  opium,  in 
search  of  something  new. 

Thus  attended,  we  reached 
the  gate  of  Damascus  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Chateau¬ 
briand  calls  this  Bab-el-Hamond, 
or  Bab-el-Cham,  the  Gate  of  the 
Column.  “  When,”  says  he,  “  Si¬ 
mon  the  Cyrenian  met  Christ,  he 
was  coming  from  the  gate  of  Da¬ 
mascus  thereby  adopting  a  to¬ 
pography  suited  to  the  notions 
generally  entertained  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  situation  of  Mount  Calvary 
and  the  Prsetorium,  with  regard 
to  this  gate ;  Simon  being  des¬ 
cribed  as  “  coming  out  of  the 
country,”  and  therefore,  of  course, 
entering  by  that  gate  of  the  city 
contiguous  to  “  the  dolorous  way.” 
It  were,  indeed,  a  rash  under¬ 
taking  to  attempt  any  refutation 
of  opinions  so  long  entertained, 
concerning  what  are  called  “  the 
Holy  places”  of  this  memorable 
city.  “  Never,”  says  the  author 
now  cited,  was  subject  less 


known  to  modern  readers,  and 
never  was  subject  more  complete¬ 
ly  exhausted.  Men  entitled  to 
the  highest  consideration,  under 
whose  authority  even  reverence 
is  due,  have  written  for  its  illus¬ 
tration  :  and  some  of  the  ablest 
modern  geographers,  quitting 
more  extensive  investigations, 
have  applied  all  their  ingenuity, 
talents,  and  information  to  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem.  It 
would  therefore  seem  like  wanton 
temerity,  to  dispute  the  identity 
of  places  whose  situation  has  been 
so  ably  discussed  and  so  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,  were  there  not  this 
observation  to  urge,  that  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  Jerusalem  since  the 
Crusades  have  principally  issued 
from  men  who  had  no  ocular  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  places  they 
describe.  Like  Thevenot,  writ¬ 
ing  an  account  of  scenes  in  Asia 
without  ever  having  quitted  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  have  proved  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  giving  to  a  fiction  an  air 
of  so  much  reality,  that  it  has 
been  cited,  even  by  historians,  as 
authority.  If,  as  spectators  upon 
the  spot,  we  confessed  ourselves 
dissatisfied  with  the  supposed 
identity  of  certain  points  of  ob¬ 
servation  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  refused  for  tradition 
alone,  what  appeared  contradic¬ 
tory  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
Of  this  it  will  be  proper  to  expa¬ 
tiate  more  fully  in  the  sequel.  It 
is  now  only  necessary  to  admonish 
the  reader,  that  he  will  not  find  in 
these  pages  a  renewal  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Sandys,  and 
Maundrell,  and  Pococke,  with  a 
host  of  Greek  and  Latin  pilgrims 
from  the  age  of  Phocas  down  to 
^Breidenbach  and  Quaresmius. 
We  should  no  more  think  of  enu- 
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iterating  ail  the  absurdities  to 
which  the  Franciscan  friars  direct 
tlie  attention  of  travellers,  than  of 
copying,  like  another  Cotovic,  the 
whole  of  the  hymns  sung  by  the 
pilgrims  at  every  station.  Pos¬ 
sessing  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
might  be  necessary  in  travellers 
viewing  this  hallowed  city,  we 
still  retained  the  power  of  our  un¬ 
derstandings  sufficiently  to  admire 
the  credulity  for  which  no  degree 
of  preposterousness  seemed  too 
mighty ;  which  converted  even 
the  parables  of  our  Saviour  into 
existing  realities ;  exhibiting,  as 
holy  reliques,  the  house  of  Dives, 
and  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  There  is  much 
to  be  seen  at  Jerusalem,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  monks  and  monas¬ 
teries;  much  to  repay  pilgrims  of 
a  very  different  description  from 
those  who  usually  resort  thither, 
for  all  the  fatigue  and  danger  they 
must  encounter.  At  the  same 
time,  to  men  interested  in  tracing, 
within  the  walls,  antiquities  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  documents  of 
Sacred  History,  no  spectacle  can 
be  more  mortifying  than  the  city 
in  its  present  state.  The  mis¬ 
taken  piety  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  attempting  to  preserve, 
either  confused  or  annihilated,  the 
memorials  it  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
petuate.  On  viewing  the  havoc 
they  have  made,  it  may  now  be 
regretted  that  the  Holy  Land  was 
ever  rescued  from  the  dominion 
of  Saracens,  far  less  barbarous 
than  their  conquerors.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  hewing  the  rocks  of 
Judaea,  whether  of  Mount  Cal¬ 
vary  or  any  other  mount,  into 
gilded  chapels,  and  of  disguising 
the  face  of  nature  with  painted 
domes  and  marble  coverings,  by 


way  of  commemorating  the  scenes 
of  our  Saviour’s  life  and  death,  is 
so  evident  and  so  lamentable,  that 
even  Sandys,  with  all  his  credu¬ 
lity,  could  not  avoid  a  happy  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  reproof  directed 
by  the  Roman  satirist  against  a 
similar  violation  of  the  Egerian 
Fountain. 

We  were  conducted  to  the 
house  of  the  governor,  who  re¬ 
ceived  us  in  very  great  state ; 
offering  his  protection,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  ordinary  pomp  of 
Turkish  hospitality,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  richly  dressed,  who 
brought  fuming  incense,  coffee, 
conserved  fruit,  and  pipes,  to  all 
the  party,  profusely  sprinkling 
us,  as  usual,  with  rose  and  orange- 
flower  water.  Being  then  in¬ 
formed  of  all  our  projects,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  interpreter  to  go  with 
us  to  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
St.  Salvador,  a  large  building 
like  a  fortress,  the  gates  of  which 
were  thrown  open  to  receive  our 
whole  cavalcade.  Here,  when 
we  were  admitted  into  a  court, 
with  all  our  horses  and  camels, 
the  vast  portals  were  again  closed, 
and  a  party  of  the  most  corpulent 
friars  we  had  ever  seen  from  the 
warmest  cloisters  of  Spain  and  of 
Italy,  waddled  round  us,  and 
heartily  welcomed  our  arrival. 

From  the  court  of  the  con¬ 
vent  we  were  next  conducted,  by 
a  stone  staircase,  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  monks  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  us  introduced  us  to  the 
superior,  not  a  wit  less  corpulent 
than  any  of  his  companions.  In 
all  the  convents  I  had  ever  visit¬ 
ed  (and  these  are  not  few  in  num¬ 
ber)  I  had  never  beheld  such 
friars  as  the  Franciscans  of  St. 
Salvador.  The  figures  sometimes 
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brought  upon  the  stage  to  burles¬ 
que  the  monasterial  character, 
may  convey  some  notion  of  their 
appearance.  The  influence  which 
a  peculiar  mode  of  life  has  upon 
the  constitution,  in  this  climate, 
might  be  rendered  evident  by 
contrasting  one  of  these  jolly  fel¬ 
lows  with  the  Propaganda  missio¬ 
naries.  The  latter  are  as  meagre 
and  as  pale,  as  the  former  are 
corpulent  and  ruddy.  The  life 
of  the  missionaries  is  necessarily 
a  state  of  constant  activity  and  of 
privation.  The  guardians  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  or  according  to 
the  name  they  bear,  the  Terra- 
Santa  friars  are  confined  to  the 
walls  of  their  comfortable  convent, 
which,  when  compared  with  the 
usual  accommodations  of  the 
Holy  Land,  is  like  a  sumptuous 
and  well-furnished  hotel,  open  to 
all  comers  whom  curiosity  or  de¬ 
votion  may  bring  to  this  mansion 
of  rest  and  refreshment. 

After  being  regaled  with  cof¬ 
fee,  and  some  delicious  lemonade, 
we  were  shewn  to  our  apartments, 
to  repose  ourselves  until  supper. 
The  room  allotted  to  our  English 
party  we  found  to  be  the  same 
which  many  travellers  have  before 
described.  It  was  clean  and  its 
walls  were  white-washed.  The 
beds,  also,  had  a  cleanly  appear¬ 
ance  ;  although  a  few  bugs  warn¬ 
ed  us  to  spread  our  hammocks 
upon  the  floor,  where  we  slept  for 
once  unmolested.  Upon  the  sub¬ 
stantial  door  of  this  chamber 
whose  roof  was  of  vaulted  stone, 
the  names  of  many  English  tra¬ 
vellers  had  been  carved.  Among 
others,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to 
notice  that  of  Thomas  Shaw,  the 
most  learned  writer  who  has  yet 
appeared  in  descriptions  of  the 


Levant.  Dr.  Shaw  had  slept  in 
the  same  apartment  seventy-nine 
years  before  our  coming. 

A  plentiful  supper  was  serv¬ 
ed,  in  a  large  room  called  the 
Pilgrim’s  chamber.  Almost  all 
the  monks,  together  with  their 
superior,  were  present.  These 
men  did  not  eat  with  us  ;  having 
their  meals  private.  After  we 
had  supped,  and  retired  to  the 
dormitory,  one  of  the  friars,  an 
Italian,  in  the  dress  worn  by  the 
Franciscans,  came  into  our  apart¬ 
ment,  and,  giving  us  a  wink,  took 
some  bottles  of  Noyau  from  his 
bosom,  desiring  us  to  taste  it; 
he  said  that  he  could  supply  us 
with  any  quantity,  or  quality,  of 
the  best  liquors,  either  for  our 
consumption  while  we  staid,  or 
for  our  journey.  We  asked  him 
whence  it  was  obtained ;  and  he 
informed  us,  that  he  had  made  it ; 
explaining  the  nature  of  his  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  monastery,  by  saying, 
that  he  was  a  confectioner;  that 
the  monks  employed  him  in  works 
of  ornament  suited  to  his  profes¬ 
sion;  but  that  his  principal  em¬ 
ployment  was  the  manufacturing 
of  liquors.  A  large  part  of  this 
convent,  surrounding  an  elevated 
open  court  or  terrace,  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  reception  of  pil¬ 
grims  ;  for  whose  maintenance 
the  monks  have  considerable 
funds,  the  result  of  donations  from 
catholics  of  ail  ranks,  but  espe¬ 
cially  from  catholic  princes.  These 
contributions  are  sometimes  made 
in  cash,  and  often  in  effects,  in 
merchandize,  and  stores  for  the 
convent.  To  mention,  by  way 
of  example,  one  article,  equally 
rare  and  grateful  to  the  English 
travellers  in  the  Levant ;  namely, 
tea.  Of  this  they  had  an  immense 
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provision,  and  of  the  finest  qua-^ 
lity.  Knowing,  from  long  habit 
in  waiting  upon  pilgrims,  the  taste 
of  different  nations,  they  most 
hospitably  entertain  their  comers 
according  to  the  notions  they 
have  thus  acquired.  If  a  table 
be  provided  for  Englishmen  or 
for  Dutchmen,  they  supply  it  co¬ 
piously  with  tea.  This  pleasing 
and  refreshing  beverage  was 
served  every  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  while  we  remained,  in  large 
bowls,  and  we  drank  it  out  of 
pewter  porringers.  For  this  sa¬ 
lutary  gift  the  monks  positively 
refused  to  accept  our  offers  of 
compensation,  at  a  time  when  a 
few  drachms  of  any  kind  of  tea 
could  with  difficulty  be  procured 
from  the  English  ships  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  at  the  most  enormous 
prices.  Persons  who  have  not 
travelled  in  these  latitudes  will 
perhaps  not  readily  conceive  the 
importance  of  such  an  acquisition. 
The  exhausted  traveller,  reduced 
by  continual  fever,  and  worn  by 
incessant  toil,  without  a  hope  of 
any  comfortable  repose,  expe¬ 
riences  in  this  infusion  the  most 
cooling  and  balsamic  virtues  :  the 
heat  of  his  blood  abates ;  his 
spirits  revive ;  his  parched  skin 
relaxes ;  his  strength  is  renovated. 
As  almost  all  the  disorders  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  those  to 
which  a  traveller  is  most  liable, 
originate  in  obstructed  perspira¬ 
tion,  the  medicinal  properties  of 
tea  in  this  country  may  perhaps 
explain  the  cause  of  its  long  cele¬ 
brity  in  China.  Jerusalem  is  in 
the  same  latitude  with  Nankin, 
and  it  is  eight  degrees  further  to 
the  south  than  Pekin ;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate  and  of  medi¬ 
cine,  in  disorders  of  the  body, 


may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  simi¬ 
lar.  Certain  it  is,  that  travellers 
in  China,  so  long  ago  as  the  ninth 
century,  mention  an  infusion  made 
from  the  leaves  of  a  certain  herb, 
named  Sah,  as  a  cure  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  ;  which  is  proved  to  be  the 
same  now  called  Tea  by  European 
nations. 

In  the  commotions  and  chan¬ 
ges  that  have  taken  place  in  Je¬ 
rusalem,  the  convent  of  St.  Sal¬ 
vador  has  been  often  plundered 
and  stripped  of  its  effects.  Still, 
however,  the  riches  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  are  said  to  be  considerable  ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  its  wealth 
is  very  properly  concealed  from 
all  chance  of  observation.  At 
present,  it  has  a  small  library, 
full  of  books  of  little  value,  the 
writings  of  polemical  divines,  and 
stale  dissertations  upon  peculiar 
points  of  faith.  We  examined 
them  carefully,  but  found  nothing 
so  much  worth  notice  as  the  Ox¬ 
ford  edition  of  Maundrell’s  Jour¬ 
ney.  This  volume  some  traveller 
had  left :  the  worthy  monks  were 
very  proud  of  it,  although  unable 
to  read  a  syllable  it  contained. 
In  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
chambers  of  the  monastery,  we 
noticed  several  pictures  ;  all  of 
these  were  bad,  although  some 
of  them  appeared  to  have  been 
copied  from  originals  that  pos¬ 
sessed  greater  merit.  In  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  chamber,  a  printed  adver¬ 
tisement,  pasted  upon  a  board,  is 
suspended  from  the  wall,  giving 
notice,  that  “  no  pilgrim  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  convent 
longer  than  one  month  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time,  certainly,  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  devotion,  rest,  or  curio¬ 
sity.  The  Franciscans  complain 
heavily  of  the  exactions  of  the 
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Turks,  who  make  frequent  and 
large  demands  upon  them  for  mo¬ 
ney  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  being 
able  to  answer  these  demands, 
affords  a  proof  of  the  wealth  of 
the  convent.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
during  his  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
rendered  them  essential  service, 
by  remonstrating  with  the  Tur¬ 
kish  governor  against  one  of  these 
Avanias,  as  they  are  called,  and 
finally  compelling  him  to  with¬ 
draw  the  charge.  The  monks  as¬ 
sured  us,  that  the  English,  al¬ 
though  protestants,  are  the  best 
friends  the  catholics  have  in  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  the  most  effectual 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  served,  indeed,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  request  that  we  would  also 
intercede  for  them  with  the  go¬ 
vernor,  by  representing  to  him, 
that  any  ill  usage  offered  to  Chris¬ 
tians  would  be  resented  by  the 
British  nation.  We  rendered 
them  all  the  service  in  our  power, 
and  they  were  very  thankful. 

Friday,  July  10. — This  morn¬ 
ing  our  room  was  filled  with  Ar¬ 
menians  and  Jews,  bringing  for 
sale  the  only  produce  of  the  Je¬ 
rusalem  manufactures :  beads, 
crosses,  shells,  &c.  The  shells 
were  of  the  kind  we  call  mother- 
of-pearl,  ingeniously,  although 
coarsely,  sculptured,  and  formed 
into  various  shapes.  Those  of 
the  largest  size,  and  the  most 
perfect,  are  formed  into  clasps  for 
the  zones  of  the  Greek  women. 
Such  clasps  are  worn  by  the  la¬ 
dies  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago.  All  these,  after  being  pur¬ 
chased,  are  taken  to  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where 
they  receive  a  sort  of  benediction, 
exactly  after  the  manner  in  which 


the  beads  and  crosses,  purchased 
at  Loretto  in  Italy,  are  placed  in 
a  wooden  bowl  belonging  to  the 
house  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Af¬ 
terwards  they  are  worn  as  reli- 
ques.  The  beads  are  manufac¬ 
tured,  either  from  date  stones,  or 
from  a  very  hard  kind  of  wood, 
whose  natural  history  we  could 
not  learn.  It  was  called,  “  Mec¬ 
ca  fruit,”  and,  when  first  wrought, 
appeared  of  the  colour  of  box  : 
it  is  then  dyed  yellow,  black,  or 
red.  The  beads  are  of  various 
sizes  ;  and  they  are  all  strung  in 
rosaries  ;  the  smaller  being  most 
esteemed,  on  account  of  the  great¬ 
er  number  requisite  to  fill  a 
string,  and  the  greater  labour  ne¬ 
cessarily  required  in  making  them. 
They  sell  at  higher  prices  when 
they  have  been  long  worn,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  then  acquired,  by 
friction,  a  higher  polish.  This 
sort  of  trumpery  is  ridiculed  by 
all  travellers,  but  we  cannot  say 
it  is  scouted  by  any  of  then! ;  for 
there  has  not  been  one  who  did 
not  encourage  the  Jerusalem  ma¬ 
nufactories  by  the  purchases  he 
made.  It  offers  an  easy  method 
of  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of 
acceptable  presents,  which  occupy 
little  space,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Greek  and  catholic  countries,  as 
well  as  for  Turks  and  Arabs. 
We  provided  ourselves  with  a 
considerable  cargo,  and  found 
them  useful  in  our  subsequent 
journey.  The  custom  of  carry¬ 
ing  such  strings  of  beads  was  in 
use  long  before  the  Christian  sera  ; 
and  the  practice  of  bearing  them 
in  the  hand  prevails,  among  men 
of  rank,  all  over  the  east.  This 
subject  the  author  has  already 
introduced  into  a  former  publica¬ 
tion  ;  therefore  its  repetition  here 
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is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
shell,  as  a  badge  worn  by  pil¬ 
grims:  but  it  decidedly  refers  to 
much  earlier  oriental  customs 
than  the  journeys  of  Christians  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  its  history 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  my¬ 
thology  of  Eastern  nations. 
Among  the  substances  which  they 
had  wrought  in  the  manufacture 
of  rosaries,  and  for  amulets,  we 
were  glad  to  notice  the  black 
fetid'  limestone  of  the  Lake  As- 
phaltites  ;  because  it  enabled  us 
to  procure  very  large  specimens 
of  that  mineral,  in  its  natural 
state.  It  is  worn  in  the  East  as 
a  charm  against  the  plague  ;  and 
that  a  similar  superstition  attach- 
ad  to  this  stone  in  very  early 
ages,  is  evident  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  our  having  afterwards 
found  amulets  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  subterranean  cham¬ 
bers  below  the  pyramids  of  Sa- 
quara,  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
cause  of  the  fetid  effluvia  emitted 
from  this  stone,  when  partially 
decomposed  by  means  of  friction, 
is  now  known  to  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen.  All  bituminous  limestone 
does  not  possess  this  property. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  sort  of 
limestone  called  black  marble  in 
England,  though  not  always  its 
characteristic.  The  workmen 
employed  by  stone-masons  often 
complain  of  the  unpleasant  smell 
which  escapes  from  it  during  their 
labours.  The  ancient  gothic  mo¬ 
numents  in  France  frequently  con¬ 
sisted  of  fetid  limestone.  The 
fragments  which  we  obtained 
from  the  Dead  Sea  had  this  pro¬ 
perty  in  a  very  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  it  may  generally  be 


observed,  that  the  oriental  speci¬ 
mens  are  more  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  hydro-sulphuret  than 
any  which  are  found  in  Europe. 
The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
a  similar  odour.  The  monks  of 
St.  Salvador  kept  it  in  jars,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  bitumen  of  the  same 
lake,  among  the  articles  of  their 
pharmacy ;  both  the  one  and  the 
other  being  also  esteemed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  medical  virtues. 

We  set  out  to  visit  what  are 
called  “  the  Holy  Places.”  These 
are  amply  described  by  at  least 
an  hundred  authors.  From  the 
monastery  we  descended  to  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre; 
attended  by  several  pilgrims, 
bearing  with  them  rosaries  and 
crucifixes  for  consecration  in  the 
tomb  of  Jesus  Christ.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  this  most  me¬ 
morable  relique,  there  is  every 
evidence  but  that  which  should 
result  from  a  view  of  the  sepul¬ 
chre  itself.  After  an  attentive 
perusal  of  all  that  may  be  adduc¬ 
ed,  and  all  that  has  been  urged, 
in  support  of  it,  from  Eusebius, 
Lactantius,  Sozomen,  Jerom,  Se- 
verus,  and  Nicephorus,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  question  is  for 
ever  decided.  If  these  testimo¬ 
nies  be  insufficient,  “  we  might,” 
says  Chateaubriand,  “  adduce 
those  of  Cyril,  of  Theodoret,  and 
even  of  the  itinerary  from  Bour- 
deauxto  Jerusalem,”  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  From  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Adrian, 
when  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
of  our  Saviour  was  almost  in  the 
memory  of  man,  unto  the  age  of 
Constantine,  an  image  of  Jupiter 
marked  the  site  of  the  holy  se¬ 
pulchre,  and  Mount  Calvary  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  profaned  by  a  statue 
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of  Venus.  This  powerful  record 
of  the  means  used  by  the  pagans 
to  obliterate  therites  of  Christia¬ 
nity,  seems  to  afford  decisive  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  locality  of 
the  tomb,  and  to  place  its  situa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 
Theodoret  affirms,  that  Helena, 
upon  her  arrival,  found  the  fane 
of  Venus,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  down.  To  what  then 
can  be  attributed  the  want  of 
every  document  within  the  build¬ 
ing  now  called  the  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  which  might  de¬ 
note  the  site  of  such  a  monument? 
The  sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  as 
has  been  already  maintained, 
were,  in  the  age  of  the  crucifixion, 
of  a  nature  to  withstand  every 
attack  of  time :  they  were  exca¬ 
vations  made  in  the  heart  of  solid 
rocks,  which  even  earthquakes, 
would  scarcely  remove  or  alter. 
Indeed,  we  have  evidence  from 
the  gospel  itself,  that  earthquakes 
in  certain  instances,  had  no  pow¬ 
er  over  them ;  for  the  sepulchre 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  made 
before  the  earthquake  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  crucifixion,  is  des¬ 
cribed,  after  that  event  had  taken 
place,  as  “  his  own  new  tomb, 
which  he  had  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.”  Even  the  grooving  for  the 
stone  at  the  door  was  unchanged 
and  entire,  for  “  he  rolled  the 
great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  se¬ 
pulchre,  and  departed and  it 
was  afterwards  “  sealed,  and  made 
sure.”  Quaresmius,  by  an  engra¬ 
ving  for  the  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  burial  then  practised, 
has  shewn,  according  to  a  model 
familiar  to  the  learned  monk, 
from  his  residence  in  the  Holy 
Land  where  such  sepulchres  now 
exist,  the  sort  of  tomb  described 


by  the  evangelists.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  nothing 
that  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
history  of  our  Saviour’s  burial. 
In  order  to  do  away  this  glaring 
inconsistency,  it  is  affirmed  that 
Mount  Calvary  was  levelled  for 
the  foundation  of  the  church ; 
that  the  word  dpog  mons ,  does  not 
necessarily  signify  a  mountain, 
but  sometimes  a  small  hill ;  that 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  alone  re¬ 
mained  after  this  levelling  had 
taken  place,  in  the  centre  of  the 
area  ;  and  that  this  was  encased 
with  marble  ! — not  a  syllable  of 
which  is  supported  by  any  exist¬ 
ing  evidence  offered  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Tomb.  Let  us  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  what  really  re¬ 
mains. 

We  came  to  a  goodly  struc¬ 
ture,  whose  external  appearance 
resembled  that  of  any  ordinary 
Roman  catholic  church.  Over 
the  door  we  observed  a  bas-relief, 
executed  in  a  style  of  sculpture 
meriting  more  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  received.  At  first 
sight,  it  seemed  of  higher  anti¬ 
quity  than  the  existence  of  any 
place  of  Christian  worship  ;  but, 
upon  a  nearer  view,  we  recognised 
the  history  of  the  Messiah’s  entry 
into  Jerusalem — ‘the  multitude 
strewing  palm  branches  before 
him.  The  figures  were  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Perhaps  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  offering  an  example  of 
the  first  work  in  which  pagan 
sculptors  represented  a  Christian 
theme.  Entering  the  church,  the 
first  thing  they  shewed  to  us  was 
a  slab  of  white  marble  in  the  pave¬ 
ment,  surrounded  by  a  rail.  It 
seemed  like  one  of  the  grave- 
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stones  in  the  floor  of  our  English 
churches.  This,  they  told  us, 
was  the  spot  where  our  Saviour’s 
body  was  anointed  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  We  next  advanced 
towards  a  dusty  fabric,  standing 
like  a  huge-  pepper-box,  in  the 
midst  of  the  principal  aisle,  and 
beneath  the  main  dome.  This 
rested  upon  a  building,  partly 
circular,  and  partly  oblong,  as 
upon  a  pedestal.  The  interior  of 
this  strange  fabric  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  Having  entered  the 
first  part,  which  is  a  kind  of  anti- 
ehapel,  they  shew  you  before  the 
mouth  of  what  is  called  the  se¬ 
pulchre,  the  stone  whereon  the 
angel  sat :  this  is  a  block  of  white 
marble,  neither  corresponding 
with  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre, 
nor  with  the  substance  from  which 
it  must  have  been  hewn  ;  for  the 
rocks  of  Jerusalem  are  all  of  com¬ 
mon  compact  limestone.  Shaw, 
speaking  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
says,  that  all  the  surrounding 
rocks  were  cut  away,  to  form  the 
level  of  the  church  ;  so  that  now 
it  is  “  a  grotto  above  ground 
but  even  this  is  not  true :  there 
are  no  remains  whatsoever  of  any 
ancient  known  sepulchre,  that, 
with  the  most  attentive  and  scru¬ 
pulous  examination,  we  could 
possibly  discover.  The  sides 
consist  of  thick  slabs  of  that 
beautiful  breccia,  vulgarly  called 
verd-antique  marble ;  and  over 
the  entrance,  which  is  rugged 
and  broken,  owing  to  the  pieces 
carried  off  as  reliques,  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  of  the  same  nature.  All 
that  can  therefore  now  be  affirm¬ 
ed  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  is 
this  ;  that,  if  Helena  had  reason 
to  believe  she  could  identify  the 
spot  where  the  sepulchre  was,  she 


took  especial  care  to  remove 
every  existing  trace  of  it,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  fanciful  and  mo¬ 
dern  work  which  now  remains. 
The  place  may  be  the  same  point¬ 
ed  out  to  her  ;  but  not  a  remnant 
of  the  original  sepulchre  can  now 
be  ascertained.  Yet,  with  all  our 
sceptical  feelings  thus  awakened, 
it  may  prove  how  powerful  the 
effect  of  sympathy  is,  if  we  confess 
that,  when  we  entered  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum,  and  beheld, 
by  the  light  of  lamps,  there  con¬ 
tinually  burning,  the  venerable 
figure  of  an  aged  monk,  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  a  long  white 
beard,  pointing  to  the  place,  where 
“  the  body  of  our  Lord  was,”  and 
calling  upon  us  “  to  kneel  and  ex¬ 
perience  pardon  for  our  sins” — we 
knelt,  and  participated  in  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  more  credulous  pilgrims. 
Captain  Culverhouse,  in  whose 
mind  the  ideas  of  religion  and  of 
patriotism  were  inseparable,  with 
firmer  emotion,  drew  from  its 
scabbard  the  sword  he  had  so 
often  wielded  in  the  defence  of 
his  country,  and  placed  it  upon 
the  tomb.  Humbler  comers 
heaped  the  memorials  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  pilgrimage;  and  while 
their  sighs  alone  interrupted  the 
silence  of  the  sanctuary,  a  solemn 
service  was  begun.  Thus  ended 
our  visit  to  the  sepulchre. 

If  the  reader  has  caught  a  sin¬ 
gle  spark  of  this  enthusiasm,  it 
were  perhaps  sacrilegious  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  illusion.  But  much 
remains  untold.  Every  thing  be¬ 
neath  this  building  seems  dis¬ 
cordant,  not  only  with  history, 
but  with  common  sense.  It  is 
altogether  such  a  work  as  might 
naturally  be  conjectured  to  arise 
from  the  infatuated  superstition 
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of  such  an  old  woman  as  was 
Helena,  subsequently  enlarged  by 
ignorant  priests.  Forty  paces 
from  the  sepulchre,  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  same  church,  and  upon 
the  same  level,  are  shewn  two 
rooms,  one  above  the  other.  Close 
by  the  entrance  to  the  lower  cham¬ 
ber,  or  chapel,  are  the  tombs  of 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and  of 
Baldwin,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  with 
inscriptions  in  Latin,  in  the  old 
Gothic  character.  These  have 
been  copied  into  almost  every 
book  of  travels,  from  the  time  of 
Sandys  to  the  present  day.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  chapel  they 
exhibit  a  fissure  or  cleft  in  the 
natural  rock  ;  and  this,  they  say, 
happened  at  the  crucifixion.  Who 
shall  presume  to  contradict  the 
tale  ?  But,  to  complete  the 
naivete  of  the  tradition,  it  is  also 
added,  that  the  head  of  Adam 
was  found  within  the  fissure. 
Then,  if  the  traveller  has  not  al¬ 
ready  heard  and  seen  enough  to 
make  him  regret  his  wasted  time, 
he  may  ascend  by  a  few  steps  into 
a  room  above.  There  they  will 
shew  him  the  same  crack  again ; 
and  immediately  in  front  of  it,  a 
modern  altar.  This  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary,  the  place  of 
crucifixion  ;  exhibiting  upon  this 
contracted  piece  of  masonry  the 
marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three 
crosses,  without  the  smallest  re¬ 
gard  to  the  space  necessary  for 
their  erection.  After  this  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  far¬ 
rago  of  absurdities,  that  it  is 
wonderful  the  learned  men,  who 
have  described  Jerusalem,  should 
have  filled  their  pages  with  any 
serious  detail  of  them.  Nothing, 
however,  can  surpass  the  fidelity 
with  which  Sandys  has  particular¬ 


ized  every  circumstance  of  all  thhf 
trumpery  ;  and  his  rude  cuts  are 
characterized  by  equal  exactness. 
Among  others,  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  place  where  the  cross 
was  found ;  because  the  identity 
of  the  timber,  which  has  since 
supplied  all  Christendom  with  its 
reliques,  are  confirmed  by  a  mi¬ 
racle,— proof  equally  infallible 
with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at 
the  tomb  of  Theseus,  in  the  isle 
of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the  Athe¬ 
nian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son 
of  iEgeus. 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrad¬ 
ing;  fallacies ;  let  us  break  from 
our  monkish  instructors ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as 
pilgrims,  examine  it  by  the  light 
of  history,  with  the  Bible  in  our 
hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contempla¬ 
tion.  If  Mount  Calvary  has  sunk 
beneath  the  overwhelming  influ¬ 
ence  of  superstition,  studiously 
endeavouring  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it,  through  so  many 
ages ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount 
Sion  yet  remains  to  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  ;  the  Mount  of  Olives,  undis¬ 
guised  by  fanatical  labours,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  appearance  it  presented 
in  all  the  periods  of  its  history. 
From  its  elevated  summit  almost 
all  the  principal  features  of  the 
city  may  be  discerned,  and  the 
changes  that  eighteen  centuries 
have  -wrought  in  its  topography 
may  perhaps  be  ascertained.  The 
features  of  nature  continue  the 
same,  though  works  of  art  have 
been  done  away :  the  beautiful 
gate  of  the  temple  is  no  more ; 
but  Siloa’s  fountain  haply  flows, 
and  Kedron  sometimes  murmurs 
in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. 

It  was  this  resolve,  and  the 
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detgrmin&tion  of  using  otir  own 
eyes,  instead  of  peering  through 
the  spectacles  of  priests,  that  led 
to  the  discovery  of  antiquities  un¬ 
described  by  any  author :  and 
marvellous  it  is,  considering  their 
magnitude,  and  the  scrutinizing 
inquiry  which  has  been  so  often 
directed  to  every  object  of  the 
place,  that  these  antiquities  have 
hitherto  escaped  notice.  It  is 
possible  that  their  position,  and 
the  tenor  of  their  inscriptions,  may 
serve  to  throw  new  light  upon  the 
situation  of  Sion,  and  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  ancient  city.  This, 
however,  will  be  a  subject  for  the 
investigation  of  future  travellers. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with 
barely  mentioning  their  situation, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  dis¬ 
covery.  We  had  been  to  examine 
the  hill  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Sion  :  it  is  situated  upon  the 
south  side  of  Jerusalem,  part  of  it 
being  excluded  by  the  wall  of  the 
present  city,  which  passes  over  the 
top  of  the  mount.  If  this  be  in¬ 
deed  Mount  Sion,  the  prophecy 
concerning  it,  that  the  plough 
should  pass  over  it,  has  been  ful¬ 
filled  to  the  letter ;  for  such  la¬ 
bours  were  actually  going  on  when 
we  arrived.  Here  the  Turks  have 
a  mosque  over  wrhat  they  call  the 
tomb  of  David.  No  Christian  can 
gain  admittance ;  and  as  we  did 
not  choose  to  loiter  among  the 
other  legendary  sanctities  of  the 
mount,  having  quitted  the  city  by 
what  is  called  “  Sion  Gate,”  we 
descended  into  a  dingle  or  trench, 
called  Tophet,  or  Gehinnon,  by 
Sandys.  As  we  reached  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  narrow  dale,  sloping 
towards  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 
we  observed,  upon  the  sides  of 
the  opposite  mountain,  which  ap¬ 


pears  to  be  the  same  called  by 
Sandys,  the  “  hill  of  offence,” 
facing  Mount  Sion,  a  number  of 
excavations  in  the  rock,  similar 
to  those  already  described  among 
the  ruins  of  Telmessus,  in  the 
gulph  of  Glancus  ;  and  answering 
to  the  account  published  by  Shaw 
of  the  Cryptae  of  Laodicea,  Jebi- 
lee,  and  Tortosa.  We  rode  to¬ 
wards  them  ;  their  situation  being 
very  little  elevated  above  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dingle,  upon  its  south¬ 
ern  side.  When  we  arrived,  we 
instantly  recognised  the  sort  of 
sepulchres  which  had  so  much 
interested  us  in  Asia  Minor,  and, 
alighting  from  our  horses,  found 
that  we  should  have  ample  em¬ 
ployment  in  their  examination. 
They  were  all  of  the  same  kind 
of  workmanship,  exhibiting  a  se¬ 
ries  of  subterranean  chambers, 
hewn  with  marvellous  art,  each 
containing  one,  or  many,  reposi¬ 
tories  for  the  dead,  like  cisterns 
carved  in  the  rock  upon  the  sides 
of  those  chambers.  The  doors 
were  so  low,  that,  to  look  into 
any  one  of  them,  it  was  necessary 
to  stoop,  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  creep  upon  our  hands  and 
knees :  these  doors  were  also 
grooved,  for  the  reception  of  im¬ 
mense  stones,  once  squared  and 
fitted  to  the  grooves,  by  way  of 
closing  the  entrances.  Of  such 
a  nature  were,  indisputably,  the 
tombs  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  of  Lazarus,  and 
of  Christ.  This  has  been  also 
proved  by  Shaw  ;  but  the  subject 
has  been  more  satisfactorily  eluci¬ 
dated  by  the  learned  Quaresmius, 
in  his  dissertation  concerning  an¬ 
cient  sepulchres.  The  cemeteries 
of  the  ancients  were  universally 
excluded  from  the  precincts,  of 
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their  cities.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  account  for  the  seeming  con¬ 
tradiction  implied  by  the  situation 
of  the  place  now  shewn  as  the 
tomb  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  was  originally  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  although  a  doubt  must 
necessarily  arise  as  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  space  for  the  population 
of  the  city,  between  a  boundary, 
so  situated,  and  the  hill  which  is 
now  called  Mount  Sion.  The  se¬ 
pulchres  we  are  describing  carry, 
in  their  very  nature,  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  being  situated 
out  of  the  ancient  city,  as  they 
are  now  out  of  the  modern.  They 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  tombs,  commonly  called 
<f  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,”  to 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,  believed 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Helena, 
queen  of  Adieb6ne.  What  there¬ 
fore  are  they?  Some  of  them, 
from  their  magnificence,  and  the 
immense  labour  necessary  to  form 
the  numerous  repositories  they 
contain,  might  lay  claim  to  regal 
honours  ;  and  there  is  one  which 
appears  to  have  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  inhuming  a 
single  individual.  The  Karsean 
Jews,  of  all  other  the  most  tena¬ 
cious  in  adhering  to  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  in  the  practice 
of  bringing  their  dead  to  this 
place  for  interment ;  although  this 
fact  was  not  wanted  to  prove  it 
an  ancient  Jewish  cemetery,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  The 
sepulchres  themselves,  according 
to  the  ancient  practice,  are  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  midst  of  gardens. 
From  all  these  circumstances,  are 
we  not  authorized  to  seek  here 
for  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of 


Arimathea,  who,  as  a  pious  Jew, 
necessarily  had  the  burying-place 
in  the  cemetery  of  his  country¬ 
men,  among  the  graves  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers  ?  The  Jews  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  rigid  adherence  to 
this  custom :  they  adorned  their 
burial-places  with  trees  and  gar¬ 
dens  :  and  the  tomb  of  this  J ew 
is  accordingly  described  as  being 
in  a  garden ;  and  it  was  “  in  the 
place  where  our  Saviour  was  cru¬ 
cified.”  Of  what  nature  was  that 
place  of  crucifixion  ?  It  is  very 
worthy  of  observation,  that  every 
one  of  the  evangelists,  (and  among 
these,  “  he  that  saw  it,  and  bare 
record,”)  affirm,  that  it  was  “  the 
place  of  a  scull that  is  to  say, 
a  public  cemetery,  “  called  in  the 
Hebrew,  Golgotha  ;**  without  the 
city,  and  very  near  to  one  of  its 
gates.  St.  Luke  calls  it  Calvary, 
tyhich  has  the  same  signification. 
The  church,  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
exhibits  no  where  the  slightest 
evidence  which  might  entitle  it  to 
either  of  these  appellations.  Can 
there  be  therefore  aught  of  im¬ 
piety  or  of  temerity  in  venturing 
to  surmise,  that  upon  the  opposite 
summit,  now  called  Mount  Sion, 
without  the  walls,  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Messiah  was  actually  ac¬ 
complished  ?  Perhaps  the  evi¬ 
dence  afforded  by  existing  docu¬ 
ments  may  further  illustrate  this 
most  interesting  subject.  These 
will  now  be  enumerated. 

Upon  all  the  sepulchres  at  the 
base  of  this  mount,  which,  “  as 
the  place  of  a  scull,”  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  gospel  for  calling 
either  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  whe¬ 
ther  the  place  of  crucifixion  or 
not,  there  are  inscriptions,  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Greek.  The  He- 
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brew  inscriptions  are  the  most 
effaced  :  of  these  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  tolerable  copy.  Besides 
the  injuries  they  have  sustained 
by  time,  they  have  been  covered 
by  some  carbonaceous  substance, 
either  bituminous  or  fumid,  which 
rendered  the  task  of  transcribing 


them  yet  more  arduous.  The 
Greek  inscriptions  are  brief  and 
legible,  consisting  of  immense 
letters  deeply  carved  in  the  face 
of  the  rock,  either  over  the  door, 
or  by  the  side,  of  the  sepulchres. 
Upon  the  first  we  observed  these 
characters : 


-f  THCAHAC 
CIWN 


OF  .  THE  .  HOLY 
SION 


Having  entered  by  the  door  of 
this  sepulchre,  we  found  a  spacious 
chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  series  of  other  subter¬ 
ranean  apartments,  one  leading 
into  another,  and  containing  an 
extensive  range  of  receptacles  for 
the  dead,  as  in  those  excavations 
before  alluded  to,  (but  which  ap¬ 
pear  of  more  recent  date,)  lying 
to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  at  a 
more  considerable  distance  from 


the  city  ;  and  also  as  in  the  Cryp- 
tee  of  the  Necropolis  near  Alex¬ 
andria  in  Egypt.  Opposite  to 
the  entrance,  but  lower  down  in 
the  rock,  a  second,  and  a  similar 
aperture,  led  to  another  chamber 
beyond  the  first.  Over  the  en¬ 
trance  to  this,  also,  we  observed 
an  inscription,  nearly  obliterated, 
but  differing  from  the  first,  by 
the  addition  of  two  letters  : 


+  HN . THC 

AHACCIWN 


Having  reached  the  extremity  of 
this  second  chamber,  we  could 
proceed  no  further,  owing  to  the 
rubbish  which  obstructed  our  pas¬ 
sage.  Perhaps  the  removal  of 
this  may,  at  some  future  period, 
lead  to  other  discoveries.  It  wTas 
evident  that  we  had  not  attained 
the  remotest  part  of  these  caverns. 
There  were  others  with  similar 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  one  which 
particularly  attracted  our  notice, 
from  its  extraordinary  coincidence 
with  all  the  circumstances  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  history  of  our  Saviour’s 
tomb.  The  large  stone  that  once 
closed  its  mouth  had  been,  per¬ 
haps  for  ages,  rolled  away.  Stoop¬ 


ing  down  to  look  into  it,  we  ob¬ 
served,  within,  a  fair  sepulchre, 
containing  a  repository,  upon  one 
side  only,  for  a  single  body ; 
whereas,  in  most  of  the  others, 
there  were  two,  and  in  many  of 
them  more  than  two.  It  is  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  is 
now  called  Mount  Sion.  As  we 
viewed  this  sepulchre,  and  read 
upon  the  spot  the  description 
given  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
disciples  coming  in  the  morning, 
it  was  impossible  to  divest  our 
minds  of  the  probability  that 
here  might  have  been  the  identi¬ 
cal  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
that  up  the  steep  which  led  to  it, 
*D  d 
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after  descending  from  the  gate  of 
the  city,  the  disciples  strove  to¬ 
gether,  when  “  John  did  outrun 
Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  se¬ 
pulchre.”  They  are  individually 
described  as  stooping  down  to 
look  into  it ;  they  express  their 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
moving  so  huge  a  stone,  that  when 
once  fixed  and  sealed,  it  might 


have  baffled  every  human  effort* 
But  upon  this,  as  upon  the  others 
already  mentioned,  instead  of  a 
Hebrew  or  a  Phoenician  inscrip¬ 
tion,  there  were  the  same  Greek 
characters,  destitute  only  of  the 
Greek  cross  prefixed  in  the  former 
instances.  The  inscription  stood 
thus, 


THCAHAC 

CIW  N 


the  letters  being  very  large,  and 
deeply  carved  in  the  rugged  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rock. 

The  Hebrew  inscriptions,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  over  the  entrances, 
were  by  the  side  of  the  doors. 
Having  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  characters  with  which  they 
were  written,  all  that  could  be 
attempted  was,  to  make  as  faith¬ 
ful  a  representation  as  possible  of 
every  incision  upon  the  stone, 
without  attempting  to  supply  any 
thing  by  conjecture  ;  and  even 
admitting,  in  certain  instances, 
doubtful  traces,  which  were  per¬ 
haps  casualties  caused  by  injuries 
the  stone  had  sustained,  having 
no  reference  to  the  legend. 

The  words  of  the  inscription 
are  supposed  to  be  Arabic,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
characters.  The  arrow-headed 
character  occurs  here,  as  in  the 
inscriptions  at  Telmessus. 

All  the  face  of  this  mountain, 
along  the  dingle  supposed  to  be 
the  Vale  of  Gehinnon  by  Sandys, 
is  marked  by  similar  excavations. 
Some  of  these,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  a  former  note,  did 
not  escape  his  searching  eye; 
although  he  neglected  to  observe 
their  inscriptions,  probably  from 


keeping  the  beaten  track  of  pil¬ 
grims  going  from  Mount  Sion  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  neglect¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  valley  in  order  to 
examine  them  more  nearly.  The 
top  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
by  ruined  walls  and  the  remains 
of  sumptuous  edifices  :  these  he 
also  noticed ;  but  he  does  not 
even  hint  at  their  origin.  Here 
again  we  are  at  a  loss  for  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  future  travellers  will 
be  aware  of  the  immense  field  of 
inquiry  which  so  many  undescrib¬ 
ed  remains  belonging  to  Jerusalem 
offer  to  their  observation.  If  the 
foundations  and  ruins  as  of  a  ci¬ 
tadel  may  be  traced  all  over  this 
eminence,  the  probability  is,  that 
this  was  the  real  Mount  Sion; 
that  the  Gehinnon  of  Sandys,  and 
of  many  other  writers,  was  in  fact 
the  Valley  of  Millo,  called  Tyro- 
poeon  by  Josephus,  which  sepa¬ 
rated  Sion  from  Mount  Moriah, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Siloa,  where  it  joined  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat.  The  se¬ 
pulchres  will  then  appear  to  have 
been  situated  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  as  was  the  case  in 
many  ancient  cities.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  the  Grecian  se¬ 
pulchres  in  the  Crimea,  belonging 
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to  the  ancient  city  of  Chersonesus, 
in  the  Minor  Peninsula  of  the 
Heracleotae.  The  inscriptions 
already  noticed  seem  to  favour 
this  position  ;  and  if  hereafter  it 
should  ever  be  confirmed,  “  the 
remarkable  things  belonging  to 
Mount  Sion,’’  of  which  Pococke 
says  there  are  no  remains  in  the 
hill  now  bearing  that  appellation, 
will  in  fact  be  found  here.  “  The 
Garden  of  the  Kings,  near  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  where  Manasseh 
and  Amon,  kings  of  Judah,  were 
buried the  cemetery  of  the 
kings  of  Judah ;  the  traces  and 
remains,  of  Herod’s  palaces,  called 
after  the  names  of  Caesar  and 
Agrippa ;  “  together  with  the 

other  places  mentioned  by  Nehe- 
miah.”  All  along  the  side  of  this 
mountain,  and  in  the  rocks  above 
the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem,  as 
far  as  the  sepulchres  of  Zechariah 
and  Absalom,  and  above  these, 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  Jews  resident  in  the 
city  bury  their  dead,  adhering 
still  to  the  cemetery  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  :  but  having  long  lost  the 
art  of  constructing  the  immense 
sepulchres  now  described,  they 
content  themselves  in  placing 
Hebrew  inscriptions  upon  small 
upright  slabs  of  marble,  or  of 
common  limestone,  raised  after 
the  manner  at  present  generally 
in  use  throughout  the  East. 


General  description  of  Malta. 
From  Galt’s  Voyages  and  Tra¬ 
vels  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  of 
Valetta  is  truly  grand.  On  each 
side,  and  in  front,  the  fortifica- 
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tions  rise  in  stupendous  masses, 
with  a  watch-tower  perched  here 
and  there  on  the  corners.  The 
buildings  and  domes  above  them 
have  also  a  very  noble  appearance. 
Not  a  particle  of  smoke  sullies 
the  atmosphere ;  and  every  edifice 
looks  as  if  it  were  only  just  finish¬ 
ed.  The  internal  appearance  of 
the  city  corresponds  to  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  exterior.  The 
landing-place  is  an  extensive 
crescent;  from  which  a  gentle 
ascent,  partly  excavated  in  the 
rock,  leads  towards  a  gate.  The 
one  side  of  this  way  is  occupied 
with  the  stalls  of  dealers  in  fish, 
fruits,  and  other  necessaries.  Im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  draw¬ 
bridge  is  a  handsome  fountain,  or¬ 
namented  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
Neptune ;  and,  on  entering  the 
gateway,  the  stairs,  which  conduct 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  im¬ 
mediately  commence,  making  the 
entrance,  in  some  respects,  more 
like  the  vestibule  of  a  great  man¬ 
sion,  than  the  portal  of  a  city. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  streets  which  are  first  ascend¬ 
ed,  after  passing  this  gateway. 
They  are,  in  fact,  so  many  vast 
staircases  ;  and  the  buildings  that 
rise  prospectively  in  the  ascent, 
are  ornamented  with  cornices  and 
projections,  so  huge,  that  the 
architecture  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  correspond  in  strength 
and  durability  with  the  fortifica¬ 
tions. 

The  domestic  architecture  of 
‘'the  Maltese  cannot  be  considered 
as  regulated  by  the  established 
rules  of  good  taste ;  nevertheless, 
the  picturesque  effect  is  grand  ; 
and  one  meets,  occasionally,  with 
vistas  that  seem  more  like  the 
*d  d  2 
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conceptions  of  a  painter  than  the 
limited  realities  of  an  inhabited 
town. 

Inn . — There  was  no  tolerable 
hotel  in  Malta  while  I  happened 
to  be  there ;  but  one,  sufficiently 
spacious,  was  preparing,  and  has 
since,  I  understand,  been  opened. 
The  house,  in  which  I  obtained 
lodgings,  had  formerly  been  a 
tavern  :  but  the  owner  was  in¬ 
duced  to  give  it  up  for  a  singular 
reason.  “  When  it  was  an  inn,” 
said  the  waiter,  a  Sicilian,  who 
spoke  English,  “  it  was  so  full  of 
noises,  that  there  was  no  living 
in  it.  The  officers  of  the  men  of 
war  came  making  noises.  They 
went  to  the  play,  and  came  back 
making  noises.  Then  there  were 
the  stranger  gentlemen,  all  Eng¬ 
lish,  making  noises — sitting  up  in 
the  night,  singing,  roaring,  jump¬ 
ing  on  the  tables,  breaking  glasses. 
O,  my  God  !  what  terrible  noises  ! 
So  we  put  down  the  sign  from 
the  wall ;  and,  if  there  be  less 
money  now,  we  have  no  noises.” 

Monopoly  of  Grain. — The  bread 
in  Malta  is  the  worst  I  ever  tast¬ 
ed  ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  when  I  learnt  the  reason* 
The  government,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  knights,  still  monopolizes 
the  sale  of  corn  ;  and  the  profit 
derived  from  the  trade  is  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  civil  establishment. 
The  simple  statement  of  this  fact, 
is,  certainly,  not  calculated  to 
convey  a  very  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  vrisdom  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  there  are  peculiarities 
in  the  condition  of  Malta,  which, 
perhaps,  justify  the  monopoly, 
and  render  it  necessary  that  the 


public  sustenance  should  not,  as 
in  other  countries,  depend  on  the 
ordinary  motives  of  private  inte¬ 
rest.  In  an  island,  the  produce 
of  which  is  inadequate  to  sup¬ 
port  its  population  above  a  few 
months,  though  the  land  is  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  utmost,  and  where 
the  foreign  supplies  are  liable  to 
be  intercepted,  it  might  be  hazard¬ 
ous  to  trust  a  mercantile  specula¬ 
tion  only.  The  government,  there¬ 
fore,  considers  it  prudent  to  have 
always  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
in  store,  and  the  oldest  is  regu¬ 
larly  the  first  sold  to  the  bakers. 
The  o;ranaries  are  not  the  least 
curiosities  of  the  island.  They 
are  excavations  in  the  rock,  and 
are  formed  along  the  ramparts, 
and  in  some  places  under  the 
streets.  At  the  mouth,  they  are 
not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter,  widening,  however, 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  and  up¬ 
wards,  at  the  bottom,  each  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  four  hundred  to 
above  a  thousand  quarters. 

Characteristics. — The  Maltese, 
in  their  figure,  are  rather  sinewy 
than  muscular.  They  are,  uni¬ 
formly,  more  slenderly  made  than 
the  English,  and  have  a  certain 
columnar  appearance  in  the  body, 
which  I  have  never  observed  in 
any  other  people.  Their  national 
features  are  rather  regular  than 
pleasant,  and  their  complexion  is 
much  darker  than  that  of  the  Si¬ 
cilians.  In  their  habits,  they  are 
singularly  frugal :  a  little  garlick, 
or  fruit,  with  a  small  piece  of 
bread,  is  their  common  repast. 
Butcher-meat  is  a  luxury  of  which 
they  seldom  partake.  Their 
language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  ;  but  many  speak  Italian  and 
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French.  In  Valetta,  the  young 
men,  generally,  understand  En¬ 
glish,  of  which  the  sounds  accord, 
in  some  degree,  with  those  of 
their  native  language. 

The  great  amusement  of  the 
Maltese  is  the  enjoyment  of  con¬ 
versation,  sitting,  in  family  par¬ 
ties,  at  their  doors,  after  sunset. 
In  speaking  of  national  peculiari¬ 
ties,  my  observations  chiefly  refer 
to  the  practices  and  customs  of 
the  common  people.  There  is 
but  little  difference  between  the 
genteel  manners  of  one  Christian 
nation  and  those  of  another  ;  all 
well-educated  Europeans  having 
now  a  great  similarity  in  their  do¬ 
mestic  habits. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the 
Maltese  public  works,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  the  people,  are 
considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
draw  a  conclusion  favourable  to 
the  government  of  the  knights ; 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
extent  of  their  alleged  licentious¬ 
ness  as  individuals,  must  have 
ruled  with  wisdom,  to  form  a 
people  so  comfortable  and  order-, 
ly,  and,  with  their  comparatively 
limited  means,  to  construct  works 
which  rival  the  greatest  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
population  of  the  island,  when 
the  knights  arrived,  was  reckoned 
only  at  twelve  thousand  ;  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
it  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand. 
I  have  been  told,  that  the  Mal¬ 
tese  speak  with  regret  of  the 
reign  of  the  knights,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  of  the  time  of  the  religion. 
This  I  was  sorry  to  hear.  The 
British  have  much  difficulty  in 
familiarizing  themselves  to  fo¬ 
reigners.  The  contempt  with 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  re¬ 


gard  every  other  nation,  enables 
the  French,  by  the  practice  of 
their  habitual  politeness,  often  to 
acquire  a  superior  influence,  even 
in  those  countries  which  are  the 
pensioners  of  GreatBritain.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  French  are, 
individually,  a  more  accommo¬ 
dating  and  agreeable  people  than 
the  British,  who,  instead  of  con¬ 
descending  to  imitate  their  rivals 
in  those  little  arts  of  address  that 
win  the  affections,  only  the  more 
vehemently  despise  such  arts,  for 
the  sake  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  practised.  The  common  con¬ 
sent  with  which  the  British  under¬ 
value  the  character  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  other  nations,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  their  mode  of 
speaking  of  the  Maltese ;  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  jealousy 
seems  to  be  entertained,  because 
the  government  endeavours  to 
conciliate  the  native  inhabitants. 
Men  who  spend  much  of  their  life 
abroad,  especially  such  as  are  na¬ 
turally  of  reserved  dispositions, 
like  the  generality  of  our  country¬ 
men,  acquire  somewhat  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  recluse  students.  They 
attain  a  more  comprehensive  way 
of  thinking,  than  those  who  take 
a  part  in  the  warfare  of  opinions  ; 
but  they  are  apt  to  mistake  logic 
for  reason,  leaving  out,  in  their 
syllogisms,  the  most  important  of 
all  considerations  —  peculiarities 
of  habit  and  of  feeling.  Preju¬ 
dices  are  the  inductions  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  head  is  seldom 
able  to  form  its  estimates  without 
being  influenced  by  them.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  prejudices  of  the 
Maltese,  we  can  have  no  right  to 
bend  them  in  conformity  to  ours. 
We  may  endeavour,  by  the  fair¬ 
ness,  justice,  and  temperance  of 
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our  conduct,  to  awaken  their  re¬ 
spect,  and  to  excite  them  to  imi¬ 
tation  ;  but  I  know  not  what  ty¬ 
ranny  can  be,  if  it  do  not  consist 
in  compelling  men  to  act  against 
the  convictions  of  their  under¬ 
standing. 

Publications. — Xntheyear  1809, 
I  met  with  a  singular  literary 
curiosity  in  Malta.  It  was  a 
narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  printed  at 
Paris,  in  Arabic  characters,  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  that  he 
was  a  man  sent  by  heaven  to  alter 
the  condition  of  the  world.  It 
was  ordered,  by  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  to  be  distributed  wher¬ 
ever  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  is  supposed  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  If  any  proof  were  want¬ 
ing,  to  shew  how  thoroughly  and 
entirely  the  ruler  of  France  un¬ 
derstands  all  the  various  means 
of  accomplishing  his  ends,  this 
might  be  adduced  as  one.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  the  su¬ 
pine  indifference  with  which  our 
government  affect  to  contemn 
such  artifices.  In  Malta,  where 
thousands  of  Greeks  and  Turks 
are  in  the  practice  of  constantly 
trading,  we  may  be  said  to  possess 
a  fulcrum,  on  which  we  might 
construct  engines  sufficient  to 
move  the  whole  Mahomedan 
world  ;  yet,  so  regardless  are  we 
of  this  advantage,  that  the  press 
of  Malta  is  of  no  public  utility. 
The  French  publish  a  Greek  and 
Italian  newspaper  at  Corfu  ;  but 
neither  in  Zante  nor  in  Malta,  is 
there  a  periodical  publication  of 
any  description  whatever. 

Aspect  of  the  country. — The 
aspect  of  the  country  of  Malta  is, 
perhaps,  more  wonderful  to  a 
stranger,  particularly  to  one  who 


has  come  from  a  land  of  verdant 
fields,  and  hedge-rows,  than  the 
fortifications  of  Valetta,  amazing 
as  these  are.  The  whole  island 
appears  to  be  subdivided,  by  walls, 
into  innumerable  little  properties, 
of  not  more  than  an  acre  or  two 
in  extent.  Nothing  that  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  definition  of  a  tree 
is  to  be  descried  within  the  whole 
range  of  view,  from  the  highest 
watch-tower  on  the  battlements 
of  the  city.  The  appearance  of 
the  landscape,  so  destitute  of 
refreshing  green,  so  intersected 
with  stone  walls,  every  where 
studded  with  churches  crowned 
with  domes,  and,  with  the  flat- 
roofed  and  windowless  cottages 
of  the  peasants,  is  not  to  be  pre¬ 
viously  conceived.  To  me,  it 
constantly  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  great  cemetery,  subdivided  into 
family  portions,  and  crowded 
with  tombs  and  mausoleums. 
Malta  has,  in  fact,  reached  that 
point  of  cultivation  and  popula¬ 
tion,  which  a  wrong-headed  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Maltlius  would  be  apt  to 
consider  as  affording  the  most 
melancholy  subject  of  reflection. 
Every  inch  is  tilled,  and  yet  the 
produce  has  long  been  inadequate 
to  the  maintainance  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  :  notwithstanding  which, 
the  very  labouring  class  of  the 
people  are  still  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  marry  and  beget  children, 
as  merrily  as  if  they  had  all  sine¬ 
cures.  Cows  were  long  ago  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  and  the  frugal-feeding 
goat  supplied  a  competency  of 
milk  till  the  English  came;  but 
these  epicures  had  again  recalled 
those  huge  vegetable-devouring 
creatures  ;  and,  in  the  year  1809, 
I  was  told,  that  there  were  no 
fewer  than  three  milch  cows  in 
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the  island  of  Malta !  As  a  com¬ 
pensation,  however,  for  the  pro- 
vender  of  the  cows,  our  country¬ 
men  have  introduced  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  potatoes. 

Mode  of  travelling. — The  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  travelling  in  Malta, 
is  in  single-horse  close  carriages 
which  hold  two  persons.  They 
are  called  calishes,  and  are  a  very 
tolerable  sort  of  vehicles.  The 
driver  never  rides,  but  runs  all 
day,  by  the  side  of  the  horse  or 
mule ;  and  the  fatigue  which  he 
will  sustain,  even  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sirocco,  is  almost 
incredible.  Nor  is  he  extrava¬ 
gant  in  his  charges :  for  a  dollar,  a 
calish  may  be  hired  all  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  This  carriage 
is  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of 
machine,  that  has  struck  me  as 
peculiar  to  the  Maltese.  They 
are  not,  I  suspect,  a  people  re¬ 
markable  for  inventions ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  have 
reached  a  Chinese  state  of  self- 
sufficient  perfection,  and  are  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  their  attainments. 
They  have  the  most  beautiful 
breed  of  asses  in  the  world,  and 
they  keep  them  in  a  handsome 
sleeked  condition. 

Kitchens. — For  some  time  after 
my  arrival,  I  was  a  good  deal  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  dinners  were  prepared, 
and  kept  hot  for  large  parties. 
I  saw  no  smoke  from  the  chim¬ 
neys,  no  fires;  no  fuel,  in  any 
place,  sufficient  for  the  supply 
even  of  a  very  frugal  kitchen. 
Reflecting,  also,  on  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate,  I  thought  it 
impossible  for  the  salamandrian 
constitution  of  the  most  veteran 
cook,  to  endure  the  additional 


fury  of  large  kitchen  fires,  after 
our  wasteful  manner.  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  however,  that  the  cooks 
made  no  complaints ;  and  that  the 
stoves  were  so  arranged,  as  to 
occasion  no  inconvenient  heat, 
and  to  require  very  little  fuel. 

I  was,  in  consequence,  induced  to 
examine  a  kitchen,  which  I  found 
constructed  according  to  what  are 
called  the  Rumford  principles; 
and  I  was  told,  that  all  the  kit¬ 
chens  in  the  city  were  similar. 
The  cooking  apparatus  of  the 
Sicilians  and  Italians,  is,  I  under¬ 
stand,  much  like  that  of  the 
Maltese. 

Water. — Although  the  island 
is  but  one  great  rock,  thinly  co¬ 
vered  with  soil,  the  inhabitants 
are  well  supplied  with  water.  A 
small  stream,  which  rises  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  is  brought  to  V aletta,  by  an 
aqueduct,  and  distributed  by  pub¬ 
lic  fountains.  Every  house  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  has 
also  a  cistern,  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient 
to  serve  the  family  six  months. 
These  cisterns  are  filled  by  the 
rain  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

Entertainments. — Of  the  diver¬ 
sions  of  the  Maltese,  I  observed 
none  that  I  thought  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  national,  except  a  sim¬ 
ple  game,  which  differs  very  little, 
in  principle,  from  quoits.  The 
players  are  each  provided  with  a 
stone,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
four-pound  cannon  ball,  which 
they  throw  towards  a  mark.  The 
theatre  is  very  neat.  Like  almost 
every  other  thing  in  the  country, 
that  is  not  actually  alive,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  stone ;  even 
the  partitions  of  the  boxes  are  of 
that  material.  I  was  first  made 
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sensible,  in  this  house,  that  the 
Italian  comic  opera  is  not  an  ab¬ 
surdity. 

Public  buildings  and  institutions . 
—The  cathedral  of  St  John  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
pavement  which  consists  of  the 
monuments  of  the  knights,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  mosaic,  each  of  which 
appears  like  one  large  enamel 
painting.  Several  of  the  altar- 
pieces  are  valuable;  but  the  rich¬ 
es  of  this  church  -were  sadly  re¬ 
duced  by  the  French.  When 
Buonaparte  came  to  inspect  it,  for 
the  pious  purpose  of  reforming 
the  luxuries  of  its  service,  it  was 
observed,  that  he  kept  his  hat  on, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  priests. 
The  portrait  of  the  grand  master, 
Pinto,  in  mosaic,  is  a  great  curio¬ 
sity.  It  is  not,  at  first  sight,  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  painting.  The 
menial  who  attended  me  through 
the  cathedral,  pointed  out,  on  one 
of  the  altars,  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  whom  he  immediately 
seemed  to  address  with  many  in¬ 
terjections  of  devout  admiration  ; 
but,  observing  on  her  cheek  the 
residue  of  the  dinner  of  a  sacrile¬ 
gious  fly,  he  suddenly  expecto¬ 
rated  in  her  face,  in  order  to  rub 
it  the  more  easily  clean. 

The  palace  of  the  grand  master, 
in  which  the  governor  now  re¬ 
sides,  is  a  large  plain  building, 
equal  to  any  of  the  royal  monas¬ 
teries  of  England.  The  corri¬ 
dors  and  state  apartments,  are 
superior  to  those  of  St.  James’s, 
which,  among  other  foolish  flatte¬ 
ries,  we  are  often  told,  at  home, 
are  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 
Contiguous  to  the  palace  is  the 
public  library,  the  finest  piece  of 
architecture  in  the  town..  It  was 


undergoing  some  repairs,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  receiving  the  books  of 
the  Maltese  library  ;  a  collection 
of  nearly  thirty  thousand  volumes, 
consisting  of  books  which  the 
members  of  the  order  had  from 
time  to  time  bequeathed.  This 
institution  had,  formerly,  a  right 
to  a  copy  of  every  book  printed 
at  the  royal  stampery  of  Paris, 
and  possesses,  in  consequence, 
the  best  specimens  of  French  ty¬ 
pography  and  literature. 

The  governor  has  a  country- 
house  near  the  village  of  St,  An¬ 
tonio.  Like  the  palace,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  portraits,  and 
a  few  respectable  pictures ;  but 
it  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  the 
gardens,  which  are  laid  out  in 
the  Italian  style.  They  are  of 
no  great  extent ;  yet,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  names  of  Kent 
and  Browm,  I  find  myself,  in  ho¬ 
nesty,  compelled  to  say,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  their  trimness,  foun¬ 
tains,  and  colonnades,  I  thought 
them  both  beautiful  and  appro¬ 
priate.  Where  an  extensive  do¬ 
main  will  admit,  the  imitation  of 
rocks,  woods,  and  lakes,  may  be 
introduced  with  propriety ;  but, 
in  so  small  a  spot  as  the  gardens 
of  St.  Antonio,  it  would  only  be 
ridiculous.  Besides,  a  flower- 
garden  is  a  place  dedicated  to  fes¬ 
tivity  ;  and  the  mind  is  insensibly 
disposed  to  gaiety,  by  the  sight 
of  objects,  evidently  formed  only 
for  ornament.  During  the  time 
of  Sir  Alexander,  his  lady  held 
weekly,  a  very  stately  and  cere¬ 
monious  public  tea-drinking  in 
these  gardens. . 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  assigned  to 
the  merchants,  the  quadrangle  of 
the  building  which  was,  formerly, 
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the  college  of  the  jesuits ;  and  it 
has  been  fitted  up  as  an  exchange. 
It  also  contains  apartments  for  a 
bank,  and  an  insurance  company, 
which  were  established  by  sub¬ 
scription  in  1809.  There  is  a 
great  disposition,  in  Malta,  to 
imitate  the  commercial  institu¬ 
tions  of  London,  and  to  place  bu¬ 
siness  on  as  regular  a  footing,  as 
the  difference  of  circumstances 
will  admit ;  but  the  want  of  a  le¬ 
gislature  is  a  great  drawback  on 
this  laudable  public  spirit.  The 
tribunals  of  the  country  may,  in 
courtesy,  recognise  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  merchants  ;  but  the 
want  of  legality,  cannot  but  great¬ 
ly  operate  to  their  disadvantage. 
The  claims  of  the  bank,  as  a  com¬ 
pany,  may  be  resisted  in  the 
courts  of  the  united  kingdom, 
where,  also,  the  subscribers  may 
be,  individually,  prosecuted  for 
the  debts  of  the  company. 

Farming . — In  this  island,  the 
farmer  begins  to  turn  up  the  soil 
in  September,  and  continues  his 
labour  for  the  different  crops  that 
he  intends  to  raise,  till  the  end  of 
April ;  at  which  time  all  the 
seeds  are  in  the  ground.  He  is 
obliged  to  chip  the  rock  under 
the  soil  every  six  or  seven  years, 
in  order  to  recruit  the  fertility  of 
the  earth.  The  vegetables  of 
Malta  are  excellent.  The  cotton, 
however,  is  inferior,  and  only  fit 
for  making  sail-cloth  and  coarse 
checks,  into  which  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  island.  Were  the 
absurd  restrictions  on  the  trade 
between  this  central  station  for 
selling  colonial  produce,  and  the 
West  Indies,  removed,  the  Mal¬ 
tese  cotton  sail-cloth  might  be¬ 
come  an  article  of  return  to  the 
latter.  All  the  small  vessels  in 
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the  Mediterranean  make  use  of 
cotton  sail-cloth. 

The  privilege  of  sanctuary .— 
We  have  had  possession  of  Malta 
upwards  of  ten  years  ;  and  yet 
the  public  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  to  remain  permanently  ours 
or  to  be  resigned  again,  nomi¬ 
nally  to  the  knights,  but  virtually 
to  the  French.  This  uncertainty, 
and  that  defect  of  our  foreign  po¬ 
licy,  in  not  having  any  definite 
plan  for  embracing  into  our  em¬ 
pire  such  acquisitions  as  the 
events  of  war  enable  us  to  make, 
operate  greatly  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  this  invaluable  possession. 
An  apprehension  is  felt,  both  by 
the  natives  and  the  British,  that 
our  statesmen  will  surrender 
Malta — one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  commercial  and  military  sta¬ 
tions  that  we  ever  obtained.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  affect¬ 
ed  by  this  uncertainty  and  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  and  the  greatest 
abuses  are  tolerated,  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  existing  government  is 
only  regarded  as  provisional 
during  the  war.  It  is  still  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  a  British  subject,  in 
this  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
may  claim  his  birthright — a  trial 
by  jury.  It  is  indisputable,  as 
far  as  precedent  goes,  that  neither 
his  person,  nor  his  property, 
enjoy  here  that  natural  protection 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  to  afford,  and  which,  else¬ 
where,  the  British  subject  has  a 
right  to  demand  ;  and,  if  refused, 
may  prosecute  the  magistrate  for 
the  consequences  of  the  refusal. 

The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan, 

From  Chateaubriand's  Travels . 

At  ten  in  the  morning  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  set  out 
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from  Bethlehem.  Six  Bethlehem- 
ite  Arabs  on  foot,  armed  with 
daggers  and  long  match-locks, 
formed  our  escort :  three  of  them 
marched  before  and  three  behind. 
We  had  added  to  our  cavalry  an 
ass,  which  carried  water  and  pro¬ 
visions.  We  pursued  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba, 
whence  we  were  afterwards  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to 
return  bv  the  Jordan. 

We  first  followed  the  valley  of 
Bethlehem,  which,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  stretches  away  to  the  east. 
We  passed  a  ridge  of  hills,  where 
you  see,  on  the  right,  a  vineyard 
recently  planted,  a  circumstance 
too  rare  in  this  country  for  me 
not  to  remark  it.  We  arrived  at 
a  grot  called  the  Grotto  of  the 
Shepherds.  The  Arabs  still  give 
it  the  appellation  of  Dta  el  Natour, 
the  Village  of  the  Shepherds.  It 
is  said  that  Abraham  here  fed  his 
flocks,  and  that  on  this  spot  the 
shepherds  of  Judea  were  informed 
by  the  angel  of  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour. 

The  piety  of  the  faithful  has 
transformed  this  grot  into  a  cha¬ 
pel.  It  must  formerly  have  been 
highly  decorated :  I  observed 
there  three  capitals  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order  and  two  others  of  the 
Ionic.  The  discovery  of  the  latter 
is  really  a  wonder,  for  after  the 
time  of  Helena  we  scarcely  find 
any  thing  but  the  everlasting  Co¬ 
rinthian. 

On  leaving  this  grot,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  east  by  south,  we  quitted 
the  red  hills,  and  reached  a  chain 
of  whitish  mountains.  Our  horses 
sunk  in  a  soft,  chalky  soil,  formed 
from  the  remains  of  a  calcareous 
rock.  This  tract  was  horridly 
bare,  and  not  even  a  root  of  moss* 


was  to  be  seen  upon  it.  Its  only 
vegetable  productions  were  here 
and  there  a  tuft  of  thorny  plants 
as  pale  as  the  soil  that  bore  them, 
and  apparently  covered  with  dust, 
like  the  trees  by  the  side  of  our 
high  roads  in  summer. 

On  turning  one  of  the  ridges 
of  these  mountains  we  perceived 
two  camps  of  Bedouins :  one  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  tents  of  black 
lamb-skins,  forming  an  oblong 
square,  open  at  the  east  end ;  the 
other,  consisting  of  twelve  tents, 
pitched  in  a  circle.  A  few  camels 
and  mares  were  feeding  near* 
them. 

-  It  was  too  late  to  recede :  we 
were  obliged  to  put  on  the  best 
face,  and  pass  through  the  second 
camp.  All  was  quiet  at  first. 
The  Arabs  touched  the  hands  of 
the  Bethlehemites  and  Ali  Aga’s 
beard ;  but  scarcely  had  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  last  tents  when  a  Bedouin 
stopped  the  ass  that  carried  our 
provisions.  The  Bethlehemites 
attempted  to  drive  him  away ;  but 
the  Arab  called  his  fellows  to  his 
assistance.  Leaping  upon  their 
horses  they  seized  their  arms  and 
surrounded  us.  Ali  at  length 
contrived  to  appease  the  tumult 
with  money.  These  Bedouins 
required  a  tribute  on  passing :  they 
probably  look  upon  the  desert  as 
a  high  road  ;  and  every  person  is 
master  in  his  own  possessions. 
This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
still  more  violent  altercation. 

A  league  farther,  on  descending 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  we  dis¬ 
covered  the  tops  of  two  lofty 
towers  rising  from  a  deep  valley. 
This  was  the  convent  of  St.  Saba. 
As  we  were  approaching  it,  a 
fresh  troop  of  Arabs,  concealed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  rushed 
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upon  our  escort  with  loud  shouts. 
In  a  moment  we  beheld  stones 
flying,  daggers  glistening,  pieces 
cocked.  Ali  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  the  fray,  and  we  ran  to  his  as¬ 
sistance.  He  seized  the  chief  of 
the  Bedouins  by  the  beard,  pulled 
him  down  under  the  belly  of  his 
horse,  and  threatened  to  kill  him, 
unless  he  put  an  end  to  the  quar¬ 
rel.  During  this  tumult,  a  Greek 
monk  shouted  on  his  part,  and 
made  motions  from  the  top  of  a 
tower ;  in  vain  he  endeavoured 
to  restore  peace.  We  had  now 
all  arrived  at  the  gate  of  St.  Saba. 
The  friars  within  turned  the  key, 
but  only  very  deliberately,  fear¬ 
ing  lest  their  monastery  should  be 
plundered  in  the  confusion.  The 
janissary,  impatient  of  this  delay, 
flew  into  a  passion  both  with  the 
religious  and  the  Arabs.  At 
length  he  drew  his  sabre,  and 
seemed  preparing  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  Bedouin  chief,  whom 
he  still  held  by  the  beard,  with 
surprising  force,  when  the  gate 
of  the  convent  opened.  Into  the 
court  we  rushed  pell-mell,  and 
the  gate  closed  upon  us.  The 
affair  now  became  more  serious  : 
we  were  not  in  the  interior  of  the 
convent ;  there  was  another  court 
to  pass,  and  the  gate  leading  to  it 
was  not  open.  We  were  confined 
in  a  very  narrow  space,  where  we 
wounded  one  another  with  our 
arms,  and  where  our  horses,  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  noise,  became  ungo¬ 
vernable.  Ali  pretended  that  he 
had  turned  aside  the  dagger  of  an 
Arab,  who  had  aimed  a  stroke  at 
me  from  behind,  and  shewed  me 
his  hand  covered  with  blood  ;  but 
Ali,  though  a  very  honest  fellow 
in  other  respects,  was  fond  of 
money,  like  all  the  Turks.  The 


second  gate  of  the  monastery 
opened ;  the  superior  appeared, 
said  a  few  words,  and  the  tumult 
wras  appeased.  We  were  then  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  cause  of  the  dispute. 

The  Arabs  who  had  last  at¬ 
tacked  us  belonged  to  a  tribe  that 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
conducting  strangers  to  St.  Saba. 
The  Bethlehemites,  who  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  receiving  the  price  of 
the  escort,  and  who  have  a  cha¬ 
racter  for  courage  to  support, 
would  not  give  up  the  point.  The 
superior  of  the  monastery  had 
promised  that  I  should  satisfy  the 
Bedouins,  and  matters  were  ad¬ 
justed.  I  declared  I  would  give 
them  nothing  to  punish  them. 
Ali  Aga  represented  that  if  I  ad¬ 
hered  to  this  resolution,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  that  these  Arabs  would 
summon  other  tribes  to  their  aid ; 
that  we  should  be  infallibly  mur¬ 
dered;  that  this  was  the  reason 
why  he  would  not  kill  their  chief, 
because  if  blood  were  once  spilt 
we  should  have  no  alternative  but 
to  return  with  all  possible  expe¬ 
dition  to  Jerusalem. 

I  doubt  whether  any  convent 
can  be  situated  in  a  more  dreary 
and  desolate  spot  than  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  St.  Saba.  It  is  erected  in 
the  very  ravine  of  the  brook 
Cedron,  which  in  this  place  is 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  This  channel  is  dry,  and 
it  is  only  in  spring  that  a  muddy 
stream  of  reddish  water  flows 
along  it.  The  church  is  seated 
on  a  little  eminence  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  ;  whence  the  buildings 
of  the  monastery  rise  by  perpen¬ 
dicular  flights  of  steps  and  pas¬ 
sages  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on 
the  side  of  the  ravine,  and  thus 
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reach  to  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
where  they  terminate  in  two 
square  towers.  One  of  these 
towers  is  out  of  the  convent ;  it 
formerly  served  as  an  advanced 
post  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Arabs.  From  the  top  of  these 
towers  you  descry  the  sterile  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  mountains  of  J udea  ; 
and  the  eye  traces  beneath  you 
the  dry  channel  of  the  brook  Ce- 
dron,  where  you  perceive  the  grots 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  first 
anchorites.  Blue  pigeons  now 
build  their  nests  in  those  grots, 
as  if  to  remind  you  by  their  sighs, 
their  innocence,  and  their  gentle¬ 
ness,  of  the  saints  who  formerly 
peopled  these  rocks.  I  must  not 
forget  a  palm-tree  which  grows 
upon  one  of  the  terraces  of  the 
convent.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  be  noticed  by  all  travellers 
as  well  as  myself :  those  only  who 
are  surrounded  by  such  dreary 
sterility  can  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  tuft  of  verdure. 

For  the  history  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Saba,  the  reader  may  refer 
to  father  Neret’s  letter,  and  the 
Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 
In  this  monastery  you  are  still 
shewn  three  or  four  thousand 
skulls  which  belonged  to  religious 
murdered  by  the  Infidels.  The 
monks  left  me  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  by  myself  with  these  relics  ; 
they  seemed  aware  that  I  design¬ 
ed  one  day  to  delineate  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  hermits  of  Thebais. 
I  cannot,  however,  recollect  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  pain  that  a  ca- 
loyer  began  to  talk  of  political 
affairs,  and  to  reveal  to  me  the 
secrets  of  the  court  of  Russia. 
“  Ah  !  father,”  said  I,  “  where 
will  you  seek  peace,  if  you  cannot 
find  it  here  ?” 


We  left  the  convent  at  three  in 
the  afternoon ;  we  proceeded 
along  the  channel  of  Cedron,  and 
then  crossing  the  ravine  pursued 
our  course  to  the  east.  We  des¬ 
cried  Jerusalem  through  an  open¬ 
ing  between  the  mountains.  I 
knew  not  exactly  what  it  was  that 
I  saw ;  I  took  it  for  a  mass  of 
rugged  rocks.  The  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  City  of  Desola¬ 
tions  amid  a  solitude  so  desolate 
had  something  awful ;  she  was 
truly  the  Queen  of  the  Desert. 

As  we  advanced,  the  aspect  of 
the  mountains  still  continued  the 
same,  that  is,  white,  dusty,  with¬ 
out  shade,  without  tree,  without 
herbage,  without  moss.  At  half¬ 
past  four  we  descended  from  the 
lofty  chain  of  these  mountains  to 
another  less  elevated.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  fifty  minutes  over  a 
level  plain,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  the  last  range  of  hills  that  form 
the  western  border  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  sun  was  near  setting,  we 
alighted  to  give  a  little  rest  to  our 
horses,  and  I  contemplated  at  lei¬ 
sure  the  lake,  the  valley,  and  the 
river. 

When  we  hear  of  a  valley,  we 
figure  to  ourselves  a  valley  either 
cultivated  or  uncultivated :  if  the 
former,  it  is  covered  with  crops 
of  various  kinds,  vineyards,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  cattle  ;  if  the  latter,  it 
presents  herbage  and  woods.  It 
is  watered  by  a  river,  this  river 
has  windings  in  its  course ;  and 
the  hills  which  bound  this  valley 
have  themselves  undulations  which 
form  a  prospect  agreeable  to  the 
eye. 

Here  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 
be  found.  Figure  to  yourself  two 
long  chains  of  mountains  running 
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in  a  parallel  direction  from  north 
to  south,  without  breaks  and  with¬ 
out  undulations.  The  eastern 
chain,  called  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  is  the  highest ;  when  seen 
at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
leagues,  you  would  take  it  to  be 
a  prodigious  perpendicular  wall 
perfectly  resembling  Jura  in  its 
form  and  azure  colour.  Not  one 
summit,  not  the  smallest  peak 
can  be  distinguished ;  you  merely 
perceive  slight  inflections  here 
and  there,  as  if  the  hand  of  the 
painter  who  drew  this  horizontal 
line  along  the  sky  had  trembled 
in  some  places. 

The  western  range  belongs  to 
the  mountains  of  Judea.  Less 
lofty  and  more  unequal  than  the 
eastern  chain,  it  differs  from  the 
other  in  its  nature  also:  it  ex¬ 
hibits  heaps  of  chalk  and  sand, 
whose  form  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  piles  of  arms,  waving 
standards,  or  the  tents  of  a  camp 
seated  on  the  border  of  a  plain. 
On  the  Arabian  side,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
black  perpendicular  rocks,  which 
throw  their  lengthened  shadow 
over  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  smallest  bird  of  heaven  would 
not  find  among  these  rocks  a 
blade  of  grass  for  its  sustenance  ; 
every  thing  there  announces  the 
country  of  a  reprobate  people, 
and  seems  to  breathe  the  horror 
and  incest  whence  sprung  Am¬ 
mon  and  Moab. 

The  valley,  bounded  by  these 
two  chains  of  mountains,  displays 
a  soil  resembling  the  bottom  of  a 
sea  that  has  long  retired  from  its 
bed,  a  beach  covered  with  salt, 
dry  mud,  and  moving  sands,  fur¬ 
rowed,  as  it  were,  by  the  waves. 
Here  and  there  stunted  shrubs 


with  difficulty  vegetate  upon  this 
inanimate  tract ;  their  leaves  are 
covered  with  salt,  which  has  nou¬ 
rished  them,  and  their  bark  has  a 
smoky  smell  and  taste:  Instead 
of  villages  you  perceive  the  ruins 
of  a  few  towers.  Through  the 
middle  of  this  valley  flows  a  dis¬ 
coloured  river,  which  reluctantly 
creeps  towards  the  pestilential 
lake  by  which  it  is  engulphed. 
Its  course  amidst  the  sands  can 
be  distinguished  only  by  the  wil¬ 
lows  and  the  reeds  that  border  it ; 
and  among  these  reeds  the  Arab 
lies  in  ambush  to  attack  the  tra¬ 
veller  and  to  plunder  the  pil¬ 
grim. 

Such  is  the  scene  famous  for 
the  benedictions  and  the  curses 
of  heaven.  This  river  is  the 
Jordan ;  this  lake  is  the  Dead 
Sea  ;  it  appears  brilliant,  but  the 
guilty  cities  entombed  in  its  bo¬ 
som  seem  to  have  poisoned  its 
waters.  Its  solitary  abysses  can¬ 
not  afford  nourishment  to  any 
living  creature  ;  never  did  vessel 
cut  its  waves  ;  its  shores  are  des¬ 
titute  of  birds,  of  trees,  of  ver¬ 
dure  ;  and  its  waters  excessively 
bitter,  and  so  heavy,  that  the  most 
impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruf¬ 
fle  their  surface. 

When  you  travel  in  Judea,  the 
heart  is  at  first  filled  with  pro¬ 
found  disgust ;  but  when  passing 
from  solitude  to  solitude,  bound¬ 
less  space  opens  before  you,  this 
disgust  wears  off  by  degrees,  and 
you  feel  a  secret  awe,  which,  so 
far  from  depressing  the  soul,  im¬ 
parts  life,  and  elevates  the  genius. 
Extraordinary  appearances  every 
where  proclaim  a  land  teeming 
with  miracles :  the  burning  sun, 
the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pic- 
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tures  of  scripture  are  here.  Every 
name  commemorates  a  mystery ; 
every  grot  proclaims  the  future, 
every  hill  re-echoes  the  accents 
of  a  prophet.  God  himself  has 
spoken  in  these  regions :  riven 
rocks,  dried-up  rivers,  half-open 
sepulchres,  attest  the  prodigy : 
the  desert  still  appears  mute  with 
terror,  and  you  would  imagine, 
that  it  had  never  presumed  to 
interrupt  the  silence  since  it  heard 
the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal. 

We  descended  from  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  pass 
the  night  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  afterwards  proceed 
along  the  Jordan.  On  entering 
the  valley,  our  little  company 
drew  closer  together  ;  our  Beth- 
lehemites  prepared  their  pieces 
and  marched  cautiously  before. 
We  found,  as  we  advanced,  some 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  resort 
to  the  lake  for  salt,  and  make  war 
without  mercy  on  the  traveller. 
The  manners  of  the  Bedouins 
begin  to  be  corrupted  by  too  fre¬ 
quent  communication  with  the 
Turks  and  Europeans.  They 
now  prostitute  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  murder  the  tra¬ 
veller  whom  they  were  formerly 
content  to  rob. 

We  marched  in  this  manner  for 
two  hours,  with  pistols  in  our 
hands,  as  in  an  enemy’s  country. 
We  followed  the  fissures  formed 
between  the  sand-hills,  in  mud 
baked  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
crust  of  salt  covered  the  surface, 
and  resembled  a  snowy  plain, 
from  which  a  few  stunted  shrubs 
reared  their  heads.  We  arrived 
all  at  once  at  the  lake  ;  I  say  all 
at  once,  because  I  thought  we 
were  yet  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  it.  No  murmur,  no 


cooling  breeze  announced  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  its  margin.  The  strand, 
bestrewed  with  stones,  was  hot : 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  mo¬ 
tionless,  and  absolutely  dead  along 
the  shore. 

It  was  quite  dark.  The  first 
thing  I  did  on  alighting,  was  to 
walk  into  the  lake  up  to  my  knees, 
and  to  taste  the  water.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  it  in  my 
mouth.  It  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  sea  in  saltness,  and  produces 
upon  the  lips  the  effect  of  a  strong 
solution  of  alum.  Before  my  boots 
were  completely  dry,  they  were 
covered  with  salt ;  our  clothes, 
our  hats,  our  hands,  were,  in  less 
than  three  hours,  impregnated 
with  this  mineral.  Galen,  as  early 
as  his  time,  remarked  these  effects, 
and  Pococke  confirms  their  exist¬ 
ence. 

We  pitched  our  camp  on  the 
brink  of  the  lake,  and  the  Beth- 
lehemites  made  fire  to  prepare 
coffee.  There  was  no  want  of 
wood,  for  the  shore  was  (strewed 
with  branches  of  tamarind-trees 
brought  by  the  Arabs.  Besides 
the  salt  which  these  people  find 
ready  formed  in  this  place,  they 
extract  it  from  the  water  by  ebul¬ 
lition.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit, 
that  our  Bethlehemites  wrho  had 
proceeded  wfith  great  caution  over 
the  plain,  were  not  afraid  to  kin¬ 
dle  a  fire  which  might  so  easily 
betray  us.  One  of  them  employed 
a  singular  expedient  to  make  the 
wood  take  fire  :  striding  across 
the  pile,  he  stooped  down  over  the 
fire,  till  his  tunic  became  inflated 
with  the  smoke ;  then  rising  brisk¬ 
ly,  the  air  expelled  by  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  bellows,  blew  up  a  bril¬ 
liant  flame.  After  we  had  taken 
coffee,  my  companions  went  to 
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sleep,  while  I  alone  remained 
awake  with  our  Arabs. 

About  midnight  I  heard  a  noise 
upon  the  lake.  The  Bethlehem- 
ites  told  me  that  it  proceeded  from 
legions  of  small  fish  which  come 
and  leap  about  on  the  shore. 
This  contradicts  the  opinion  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted,  that  the  Dead 
Sea  produces  no  living  creature. 
Pococke,  when  at  Jerusalem,  heard 
of  a  missionary  who  had  seen  fish 
in  Lake  Asphaltites.  Hasselquist 
and  Maundrell  discovered  shell¬ 
fish  on  the  shore.  M.  Seetzen, 
who  is  yet  travelling  in  Arabia, 
observed  in  the  Dead  Sea  neither 
the  helix  nor  the  muscle,  but 
found  a  few  shell-snails. 

I  passed  two  whole  hours  (Oc¬ 
tober  5th,)  in  strolling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  spite  of 
my  Bethlehemites,  who  urged  me 
to  leave  this  dangerous  country. 
I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  Jor¬ 
dan  at  the  place  where  it  dis¬ 
charges  itself  into  the  lake ;  an 
essential  point  which  Hasselquist 
alone  has  hitherto  explored  ;  but 
the  Arabs  refused  to  conduct  me 
to  it,  because  the  river  near  its 
mouth  turns  off  to  the  left  and 
approaches  the  mountains  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  proceed  to 
the  curve  of  the  river  that  was 
nearest  to  us.  We  broke  up  our 
camp,  and  advanced  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  excessive  diffi¬ 
culty,  over  a  fine  white  sand.  We 
were  approaching  a  grove  of  balm- 
trees  and  tamarinds,  which  to  my 
great  astonishment  I  perceived  in 
the  midst  of  this  sterile  tract.  The 
Arabs  all  at  once  stopped,  and 
pointed  to  something  that  I  had 
not  yet  remarked  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine.  Unable  to  make  out 
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what  it  was,  I  perceived  what 
appeared  to  be  sand  in  motion. 
On  drawing  nearer  to  this  singu¬ 
lar  object,  I  beheld  a  yellow  cur¬ 
rent,  which  1  could  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  the  sands  on  its 
shores.  It  was  deeply  sunk  be¬ 
low  its  banks,  and  its  sluggish 
stream  rolled  slowly  on.  This 
was  the  Jordan. 

I  had  surveyed  the  great  rivers 
of  America  with  that  pleasure 
which  solitude  and  nature  impart ; 
I  had  visited  the  Tiber  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  sought  with  the 
same  interest  the  Eurotas  and  the 
Cephisus  ;  but  I  cannot  express 
what  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  the 
Jordan.  Not  only  did  this  river 
remind  me  of  a  renowned  anti¬ 
quity,  and  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  names  that  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  poetry  ever  confided  to 
the  memory  of  man ;  its  shores 
likewise  presented  to  my  view  the 
theatre  of  the  miracles  of  my  re¬ 
ligion.  Judea  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  which  revives  in  the 
traveller  the  memory  of  human 
affairs  and  of  celestial  things,  and 
which,  by  this  combination,  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  soul  a  feeling  and 
ideas  that  no  other  region  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  exciting. 

The  Arabs  stripped,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  Jordan.  I  durst  not 
follow  their  example,  on  account 
of  the  fever  by  which  I  was  still 
tormented  ;  but  I  fell  upon  my 
knees  on  the  bank  with  my  two 
servants  and  the  drogman  of  the 
monastery.  Having  forgotten  to 
bring  a  Bible,  we  could  not  re¬ 
peat  the  passages  of  scripture  re¬ 
lating  to  the  spot  where  we  now 
were ;  but  the  drogman,  who 
knew  the  customs  of  the  place, 
began  to  sing :  Ave  mans  stella. 
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We  responded  like  sailors  at  the 
end  of  their  voyage :  Sire  de 
Joinville  could  not  have  been 
more  clever  than  we.  I  then  took 
up  some  water  from  the  river  in 
a  leather  vessel :  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  as  sweet  as  sugar,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  expression  of  a  pious 
missionary.  I  thought  it,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  brackish ;  but 
though  I  drank  a  considerable 
quantity,  I  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  it :  nay,  I  even  think  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  if  it  were  puri¬ 
fied  from  the  sand  which  it  car¬ 
ries  along  with  it. 

Ali  Aga  himself  performed  his 
ablutions.  The  Jordan  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  stream  wTith  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  who  preserve  many  He¬ 
brew  and  Christian  traditions,  the 
one  derived  from  Islimael,  whose 
Country  the  Arabs  yet  inhabit, 
the  other  introduced  among  the 
Turks  together  with  the  fables  of 
the  Koran. 

About  two  leagues  from  the 
place  where  we  halted,  I  perceiv¬ 
ed  higher  up  the  river  a  thicket 
of  considerable  extent.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  proceed  thither,  for  I 
calculated  that  this  must  be  nearly 
the  spot  where  the  Israelites  pass¬ 
ed  the  river  facing  Jericho,  where 
the  manna  ceased  to  fall,  where 
the  Hebrews  tasted  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Land  of  Promise,  where 
Naaman  was  cured  of  his  leprosy, 
and  lastly,  where  Christ  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  St.  John.  Towards  this 
place  we  advanced,  but  as  we  drew 
near  to  it  we  heard  the  voices  of 
men  in  the  thicket.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  human  voice  which  cheers 
you  every  where  else,  and  which 
you  would  love  to  hear  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  is  precisely 
what  most  alarms  you  in  these 


deserts.  The  Bethlehemites  and 
the  drogman  proposed  an  imme¬ 
diate  retreat ;  but  I  declared  that 
I  had  not  come  so  far  to  be  in 
such  a  hurry  to  return  ;  that  I 
agreed  to  go  no  higher  up  the 
river ;  but  that  I  was  determined 
to  examine  it  facing  the  spot 
where  we  then  stood. 

They  yielded  with  reluctance 
to  my  resolution,  and  we  again 
repaired  to  the  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
which  a  bend  of  the  river  had 
carried  to  some  distance  from  us 
on  the  right.  I  found  it  of  the 
same  width  and  depth  as  a  league 
lower  down,  that  is,  six  or  seven 
feet  deep  close  to  the  shore,  and 
about  fifty  paces  in  breadth. 

The  guides  urged  me  to  depart, 
and  Ali  Aga  himself  grumbled. 
Having  finished  making  such  notes 
as  I  considered  most  important,  I 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  the 
caravan  ;  I  saluted  the  Jordan  for 
the  last  time,  and  took  a  bottle  of 
its  water  and  a  few  rushes  from 
its  bank. 


Elevation  of  Potemkin.  From  the 
life  of  that  prince.  Translated 
from  the  German. 

As  soon  as  Catharine  saw  her¬ 
self  firmly  seated  on  the  throne, 
she  bestowed  magnificent  rewards 
on  the  principal  actors  in  the  re¬ 
volt  against  her  husband.  Count 
Panin  was  made  prime  minister  ; 
the  Orloffs  received  the  title  of 
counts ;  Gregory  OrlofF,  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general,  and  made  a  knight  of  St. 
Alexander  Newsky,  the  second 
order  of  the  empire.  Several  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  guards  were  promoted. 
Potemkin  was  made  a  colonel,  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
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with  an  annual  pension  of  two 
thousand  roubles ;  and  he  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  Stock¬ 
holm  privately  to  inform  count 
Ostermann,  the  Russian  ambas¬ 
sador,  of  the  revolution  that  had 
taken  place  at  Petersburgh. 

On  his  return  from  Sweden, 
Potemkin  neglected  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  becoming  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those  who  wrere 
more  immediately  about  the  em¬ 
press.  He  possessed  an  insinuat¬ 
ing  address,  and,  when  he  chose, 
he  could  be  perfect  master  of  the 
art  of  gaining  the  affections  of 
those  whose  patronage  he  thought 
useful  to  his  views.  He  con¬ 
trived  to  render  himself  agree¬ 
able,  and  even  necessary,  to  the 
courtiers  that  stood  highest  in  the 
favour  of  Catharine,  enlivened 
their  pleasures,  and  succeeded  at 
last  in  being  admitted  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  parties  of  the  empress,  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  as  a 
most  amiable  man,  particularly 
calculated  to  heighten  the  hilarity 
of  her  social  hours. 

As  nature  had  endowed  him 
with  a  masculine  and  noble  figure, 
an  artful  and  insinuating  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  a  brilliant  imagination, 
Potemkin  met  with  so  flattering  a 
reception  from  his  sovereign,  that 
he  thought  himself  authorized  to 
pay  her  the  most  assiduous  court. 

Catharine  was  fond  of  relieving 
herself  from  the  cares  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  midst  of  a  private  and 
select  society,  from  which,  setting 
aside  the  majesty  of  the  throne, 
she  banished  every  courtly  forma¬ 
lity,  and  in  which  she  caused  her 
superiority  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
gracefulness  of  her  mariners,  and 
the  enchanting  gaiety  of  her  con¬ 
versation.  The  perfect  freedom 
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which  prevailed  in  these  assem¬ 
blies  allowed  a  decent  jocularity. 
Wit,  talents  and  politeness,  were 
the  only  titles  to  pre-eminence, 
and  distinction  was  commensurate 
to  amiability.  Under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  thinking  only  of  pleasure 
in  these  parties,  most  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers  no  doubt  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  interests  of  their  ambition. 
Potemkin,  among  others,  who  only 
appeared  cheerful,  gallant  and 
agreeable,  did  not  lose  sight  of 
his  object,  and  thought  himself 
doubly  fortunate  in  advancing 
towards  honour  by  the  road  of 
pleasure. 

Whether  Catharine,  struck  at 
first  sight  with  the  noble  and  com¬ 
manding  figure  of  her  new  cour¬ 
tier,  actually  shewed  him  marked 
distinction,  or  whether  the  kind¬ 
ness  with  which  she  treated  him 
was  but  the  expression  of  her 
wonted  affability,  Potemkin  fan¬ 
cied  he  perceived  in  the  attention 
with  which  she  honoured  him 
something  particular,  which  im¬ 
mediately  led  him  to  form  the 
highest  hopes.  His  excessive  va¬ 
nity  would  not  allow  him  to  re¬ 
flect  that  Catharine  was  endowed 
with  an  irresistible  gracefulness 
that  shewed  itself  naturally,  with¬ 
out  any  effort,  and  promptly 
gained  her  the  affections  even  of 
those  who  approached  her  with  a 
strong  prepossession  against  her. 
He  was  delighted  in  thinking  that 
she  used  this  gift  for  him  alone ; 
he  no  longer  beheld  her  as  a  sove¬ 
reign,  but  simply  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  female,  whose  favour  it 
was  not  impossible  to  obtain. 
From  this  instant  he  formed  the 
design  of  becoming  one  day  her 
favourite,  and  never  ceased  for  a 
single  moment  to  direct  his 
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thoughts  and  actions  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  project 
Whenever  he  appeared  to  relin¬ 
quish  it  for  a  time,  it  was  to  take 
a  circuitous  road,  which  conducted 
him  more  safely  back  to  his  ob¬ 
ject.  His  prospect,  however,  at 
this  time,  must  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  distant.  The  empire  which 
gratitude,  love,  and  habit,  gave 
to  Orloff  over  the  heart  of  the 
empress,  seemed  too  firmly  esta¬ 
blished  for  any  one  to  struggle 
against  him  with  the  smallest  hope 
of  success.  Orloff  at  this  period 
harboured  designs  and  formed 
pretensions  to  which  it  would  have 
*  been  dangerous  to  run  counter. 
He  flattered  himself  he  should 
obtain  the  hand  of  his  sovereign ; 
and  although  the  empress  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  some  impa¬ 
tience  at  the  tone  of  authority 
which  he  assumed,  yet  she  felt 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
power  to  hazard  an  open  rupture 
with  the  man  whose  boldness  had 
placed  her  on  the  throne. 

Potemkin  for  the  moment 
yielded  to  obstacles  which  time 
would  infallibly  weaken  ;  but  the 
natural  violence  of  his  temper 
would  not  allow  him  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  a  discretion 
imperiously  commanded  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Some  new  marks  of 
the  kindness  of  his  sovereign  hav¬ 
ing  inflamed  his  courage  and  his 
hopes,  he  assumed  beforehand 
the  manners  of  a  preferred  lover, 
raised  his  tone,  and,  in  short, 
took  liberties  which  offended  the 
known  favourite  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  resolved  not  to  leave  his 
insolent  temerity  unpunished. 

Potemkin  one  day  called  upon 
Gregory  Orloff,  and  found  him 
alone  with  his  brother  Alexey. 


The  haughty  manner  and  air  of 
assurance  with  which  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  two  brothers,  in¬ 
creased  the  growing  ill-will  of  the 
eldest,  who  thought  this  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  to  let  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  youth  feel  the  effect 
of  his  resentment.  He  intimated 
as  much  to  Alexey  by  a  secret 
nod,  and  they  both  purposely  ir¬ 
ritated  Potemkin  by  galling  ob¬ 
servations,  which  made  the  latter 
forget  the  respect  which  he  owed 
to  the  Orloffs  as  his  superiors  in 
rank.  They  resented  the  insult 
on  the  spot  by  falling  both  vio¬ 
lently  upon  him.  He  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  disgraceful  treat¬ 
ment  which  he  durst  not  revenge, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  is  supposed  to  have  lost  an  eye, 
though  it  is  more  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  struck  by  a  ball 
in  a  tennis-court,  and  that  he  put 
it  out  himself  to  free  it  from  the 
blemish  which  it  derived  from  the 
accident. 

His  adventure  with  the  Orloffs 
was,  however,  favourable  for  him 
in  its  consequence.  Catharine  ea¬ 
sily  discovered  the  share  which 
she  had  in  the  transaction.  Re¬ 
garding  Potemkin  as  a  victim  of 
his  admiration  for  her,  she  would 
willingly  have  given  him  consol¬ 
ing  testimonies  of  her  gratitude ; 
but  as  she  dared  not  offend  to 
such  a  degree  the  Orloffs,  whom 
she  still  feared,  she  determined 
to  break  off  those  private  parties 
in  which  Potemkin  could  no  lon¬ 
ger  appear. 

The  natural  levity  of  the  Or¬ 
loffs,  made  them  soon  forget  the 
affair ;  they  gradually  resumed 
their  former  intimacy  with  Potem¬ 
kin,  who,  cautiously  dissembling, 
procrastinatedhis  revenge;  but 
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availing  himself  of  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  his  enemies,  he  again 
approached  his  sovereign,  and  im¬ 
proved  every  opportunity  of  ma¬ 
nifesting  how  ardently  desirous  he 
was  of  her  favour.  The  manner 
in  which  he  was  received  by  the 
empress  strengthened  his  expec¬ 
tations  ;  his  confidence  in  his  suc¬ 
cess  became  such,  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  owning  his  hopes.  Ca¬ 
tharine,  far  from  being  displeased 
at  the  boldness  of  this  presump¬ 
tion,  conferred  every  day  fresh 
marks  of  kindness  upon  her  secret 
admirer.  Potemkin  was  appointed 
a  chamberlain.  This  office,  in¬ 
dependent  of  its  giving  the  rank 
of  major-general  and  the  title  of 
excellency,  enabled  him  to  have 
free  access  to  his  sovereign.  But 
this  access  increased  his  passion, 
and  the  invisible  obstacles  which 
his  all-powerful  rival  was  yet  op¬ 
posing  to  his  success,  reduced  him 
to  despair. 

Fortunately,  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  which  began  in  1769, 
and  ended  in  1774,  by  the  peace 
of  Kainaidji,  was  just  commenc¬ 
ing.  Potemkin  obtained  leave  to 
repair  to  the  army.  The  empress 
particularly  recommended  him  by 
a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand 
to  general  Romanzoff,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
troops,  who  afterwards  obtained 
the  surname  of  Zadounaiskoi  for 
his  brilliant  passage  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  in  1770.  Potemkin  served 
under  him  as  adjutant-general. 

Romanzoff  could  not  help  re¬ 
ceiving  Potemkin  well ;  but  he 
never  gave  him  his  confidence ; 
nor  ever  employed  him  on  any 
important  service ;  yet,  like  a 
skilful  courtier,  who  foresaw  the 
high  favour  to  which  Potemkin 


might  arrive  at  some  future  time, 
he  availed  himself  of  his  good 
conduct  on  several  occasions  to 
give  the  empress  the  most  splendid 
account  of  his  zeal  and  valour. 
Delighted  with  any  pretence  for 
exalting  the  object  of  her  secret 
partiality,  Catharine  appointed 
Potemkin  a  lieutenant-general. 
This  rapid  promotion  stimulated 
him  to  still  greater  exertions.  He 
hoped  to  derive  from  intrigue  the 
means  of  accomplishing  what  his 
courage  had  so  happily  com¬ 
menced. 

Being  apparently  reconciled 
with  the  Orloffs,  who  were  yet  all- 
powerful  at  court,  and  knowing 
them  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the 
field-marshal,  prince  Galitzin,  un¬ 
der  whom  he  was  serving  at  that 
time,  Potemkin,  in  his  private 
correspondence  with  Gregory  Or- 
loff,  undervalued  the  services  of 
that  estimable  general,  and  cen¬ 
sured  his  operations :  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  having  him  re¬ 
moved  from  his  command.  Ga¬ 
litzin  kept  his  situation.  Potem¬ 
kin  behaved  with  carelessness 
during  the  remainder  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  no  longer  sought  for 
opportunities  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self.  It  w.as  natural  for  him  sud¬ 
denly  to  pass  from  extreme  acti¬ 
vity  to  extreme  indolence,  and  it 
was  not  always  the  want  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  determined  such  a  sud¬ 
den  change. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  empress,  tired  at 
last  of  a  yoke  which  love  no  lon¬ 
ger  rendered  easy,  had  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  Orloff.  He  irame- 
cliately  used  every  possible  means 
of  returning  to  court  with  the  ut¬ 
most  speed,  and  finding  marshal 
Romanzoff  pretty  well  disposed 
*  E  e  2 
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to  grant  him  any  favour  calcu¬ 
lated  to  remove  him  from  the  ar¬ 
my,  he  readily  obtained  of  this 
general  the  promise  of  being  sent 
to  Petersburgh  with  dispatches  as 
soon  as  the  troops  gained  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  announced  by  a  general  officer. 
Potemkin  did  not  know  that  the 
empress  had  confessed  her  being 
completely  tired  of  Orloff  to 
count  Panin,  who  proposed  Vas- 
siltschikoff  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  discarded  favourite.  This 
lieutenant  of  the  guards  being 
young  and  handsome,  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  empress  appointed 
him  her  chamberlain,  made  him 
magnificent  presents,  and  treated 
him  even  in  public  with  a  fami¬ 
liarity  that  betrayed  her  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Orloff,  in  the  beginning  of 
17 73,  retired  from  Petersburgh, 
and  set  out  upon  a  journey  through 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  opportunity  so  ardently 
desired  by  Potemkin  offered  itself 
at  last.  Romanzoff,  on  trusting 
him  with  his  dispatches  for  the 
empress,  requested  his  patronage 
at  some  future  time.  But  Potem¬ 
kin,  who  was  informed  that,  after 
his  departure,  the  marshal  had  ex¬ 
pressed  great  satisfaction  at  being 
rid  of  an  importunate  attendant, 
vowed  him  an  irreconcilable  ha¬ 
tred,  which  lasted  as  long  as  his 
life. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was 
received  by  the  empress  would 
have  delighted  any  one  but  Po¬ 
temkin,  who  saw  the  situation  to 
which  he  aspired  filled  by  another. 
The  grief  of  his  heart  was  equal 
to  the  disappointment  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  Unable  to  conceal  his  re¬ 
gret,  he  vented  it  with  much  art¬ 
fulness.  After  having  been  at 


first  very  assiduous  in  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  court,  he  on  a  sudden  ap¬ 
peared  only  very  rarely,  and  with 
a  dejected  countenance,  an  ab¬ 
sent  mind,  speaking  little,  and  in 
a  morose  tone  ;  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  acme  of  despair  which 
he  thought  capable  of  moving  his 
sovereign,  he  absented  himself 
entirely,  lived  in  the  most  pro¬ 
found  retreat,  and  gave  it  out  that 
he  was  determined  to  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  a  convent.  Surprised 
and  angry  at  Potemkin’s  seclusion, 
Catharine  made  some  enquiries, 
and  learnt,  perhaps  with  more 
satisfaction  than  astonishment, 
“  that  an  unfortunate  and  violent 
passion  had  reduced  him  to  de¬ 
spair,  and  that  in  his  sad  situa¬ 
tion  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  fly 
the  object  that  caused  his  tor¬ 
ment,  since  its  sight  could  but 
aggravate  his  sufferings,  which 
were  already  intolerable.” 

As  this  account  was  given  to 
the  empress  by  persons  who  had 
her  confidence  and  that  of  Potem¬ 
kin,  she  readily  believed  it,  and 
appeared  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
inspiring  a  sentiment  that  would 
justify  the  choice  to  which  her 
own  inclination  impelled  her. 
“  I  cannot  comprehend,”  said 
Catharine  to  her  confidants,  “  what 
can  have  reduced  him  to  such  de¬ 
spair,  since  I  never  declared 
against  him.  I  fancied,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  affability  of  my 
reception  must  have  given  him  to 
understand  that  his  homage  was 
not  displeasing.”  This  declara¬ 
tion  was  faithfully  reported  to 
Potemkin  in  his  retreat.  His 
friends  took  care  to  add,  that  Vas- 
siltschikoff’s  high  favour  was 
merely  apparent,  and  decreasing 
every  day. 
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Potemkin,  however,  steady  in 
his  plan,  retired  to  the  convent  of 
Alexander  Newski,  situated  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  upon  the  very  spot  where 
Alexander  I.  czar  of  Volodimir, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Swedes,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  he  was  but  prince  of  Nov¬ 
gorod.  He  there  took  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  and  declared  his  firm 
resolve  to  enter  into  holy  orders. 
This  design  was  constantly  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  in 
consequence  of  his  first  education. 
He  always  mixed  practices  of  a 
most  childish  superstition  with 
his  ministerial  occupations,  with 
the  conviviality  of  entertainments, 
with  the  pleasures  of  love,  and 
with  political  intrigues.  He  de¬ 
layed  an  important  journey,  to 
visit  a  monastery ;  dismissed  his 
mistress,  to  receive  a  bishop  ;  in¬ 
terrupted  an  essential  conference, 
to  have  the  mitre  of  a  prelate 
embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls  ; 
and  was  more  frequently  tempted 
to  become  a  monk  than  an  empe¬ 
ror.  Had  not  death  so  quickly 
put  an  end  to  his  career,  it  is 
probable  that  he,  who  wanted  to 
marry  the  sovereign  of  all  the 
Russias,  who  was  ambitious  of 
ascending  the  throne  of  Poland, 
and  who  aimed  at  the  sovereignty 
of  Courland,  would  have  termi¬ 
nated  his  life  in  a  cloister. 

The  farce  acted  by  Potemkin, 
which  the  devotees  considered  as 
a  pious  return  to  heaven,  and  of 
which  sensible  people  suspended 


their  judgment,  that  they  might 
first  see  how  it  would  end,  caused 
a  great  sensation  both  at  court 
and  in  the  town.  The  empress 
was  greatly  affected.  Where  is 
the  female  that  does  not  feel  for 
the  pangs  occasioned  by  the  pas¬ 
sion  she  inspires  ?  Catharine 
thought  that  so  much  love  was 
entitled  to  her  best  efforts  to 
snatch  from  despair  him  whom  it 
consumed.  She  secretly  dispatched 
the  countess  of  Bruce,  one  of  her 
confidants,  to  the  sorrowing  Po¬ 
temkin,  with  strict  orders  to  see 
him,  to  speak  to  him,  and,  with¬ 
out  too  much  committing  her  dig¬ 
nity,  to  bring  him  back  to  her 
feet.  Success  crowned  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Potemkin  cast  off  the 
cowl,  to  fly  with  rapture  to  the 
arms  of  his  sovereign.  Vassilts- 
chikoff,  after  having  received  ad¬ 
ditional  marks  of  favour,  was,  at 
the  end  of  two  and  twenty  months, 
ordered  to  repair  to  Moscow. 
Orloff,  having  returned  from  Re¬ 
vel,  and  made  his  appearance  at 
court  at  this  very  time,  was  mo¬ 
mentarily  restored  to  favour  ;  and 
though  the  empress  secretly  che¬ 
rished  in  her  breast  a  passion 
which  speedily  broke  out,  she 
kept  for  a -few  days  upon  good 
terms  with  a  man,  who  fancied  he 
engrossed  her  whole  confidence, 
while,  ingenious  in  disguising  her 
true  sentiments,  she  felt  no  scru¬ 
ple  in  deceiving  him.  Orloff  was 
a  second  time  dismissed,  and  Po¬ 
temkin,  in  1775,  raised  to  that 
eminence  which  he  had  so  long 
ardently  wished  to  attain. 
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Remarks  on  the  late  Comet.  From 

Dr.  Her schell’s  Observations  on 

the  same  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 

Of  the  construction  of  the  comet , 
and  its  various  parts. — Hitherto 
I  have  only  related  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
comet,  in  order  to  determine  their 
linear  extent ;  but  the  obser¬ 
vations  which  are  now  before  us, 
contain  facts  that  will  allow  me 
also  to  ascertain  the  construction 
of  the  comet  and  its  various  parts 
in  their  solid  dimensions. 

From  the  laws  of  gravitation 
we  might  be  allowed  to  conclude 
that  the  planetary  body  contain¬ 
ing  the  solid  matter  of  the  comet 
must  be  spherical :  but  actual  ob¬ 
servation  will  furnish  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  argument ;  for  in  no  part 
of  the  long,  geocentric  path  des¬ 
cribed  by  the  comet, -did  I  see  its 
little  disk  otherwise  than  round ; 
whereas  it  would  not  have  pre¬ 
served  this  appearance,  if  its  con¬ 
struction  were  not  spherical. 

If  what  has  been  said  in  my 
last  paper,  when  treating  of  round 
nebulae,  be  remembered,  the 
head  of  the  present  comet,  which 
by  observation  appeared  round 
like  a  nebula,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  of  any  other  than  a  sphe¬ 
rical  construction.  With  my  col¬ 
lection  of  round  nebulae  the  art 


guments,  however,  which  proved 
their  globular  form,  rested  only, 
though  very  soundly,  upon  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  and  the 
known  effects  of  gravitation ;  but 
here,  on  the  contrary,  while  ne¬ 
bulae  remain  in  their  places,  the 
geocentric  position  of  the  head  of 
the  comet  has  undergone  a  change 
amounting  to  a  whole  quadrant ; 
in  all  which  time  I  have  observed 
it  to  retain  its  roundness  without 
any  visible  alteration  ;  from  which 
it  necessarily  follows  that  its  form 
is  globular. 

With  regard  to  its  transparent 
cometic  atmosphere,  we  have  not 
only  the  constant  observations  of 
its  roundness,  during  the  above 
mentioned  long  period  of  the 
comet’s  motion,  to  prove  it  to  be 
spherical ;  but  in  nddition  to  this, 
I  have  already  shown  that  it  is  of 
an  elastic  nature,  for  which  reason 
alone,  had  we  no  other,  its  glo¬ 
bular  figure  could  not  be  doubted. 

A  most  singular  circumstance, 
which  however  must  certainly  be 
admitted,  is,  that  the  constant  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  bright  envelope, 
with  its  two  opposite  diverging 
branches,  can  arise  from  no  other 
figure  than  that  of  an  inverted 
hollow  cone,  terminating  at  its 
vertex  in  an  equally  hollow  cap, 
of  nearly  a  hemispherical  con¬ 
struction  ;  nor  can  the  sides  or 
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caps  of  this  lioliow  cone  be  of  any 
considerable  thickness. 

The  proof  of  this  assigned  con¬ 
struction  is,  that  the  bright  enve¬ 
lope  has  constantly  been  seen  in 
my  observation  as  being  every 
where  nearly  equidistant  from  the 
transparent  atmosphere;  now  if 
that  part  of  it  which  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  form  surrounds  the  comet, 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun, 
were  not  hemispherical,  but  had 
the  shape  of  a  certain  portion  of  a 
ring,  like  that  which  we  see  about 
the  planet  Saturn,  it  must  have 
been  gradually  transformed  from 
the  appearance  of  a  semi-circle 
into  that  of  a  straight  line,  during 
the  time  that  we  have  seen  it  in 
all  the  various  aspects  presented 
to  us  by  a  geocentric  motion  of 
the  comet,  amounting  to  90  de¬ 
grees. 

That  this  hemispherical  cap  is 
comparatively  thin,  is  proved 
from  the  darkness  and  transpa¬ 
rency  of  that  part  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  it  covers ;  for  had 
the  curtain  of  light,  which  was 
drawn  over  it,  been  of  any  great 
thickness,  the  scattered  rays  of 
its  lustre  would  have  taken  away 
the  appearance  of  this  darkness  ; 
nor  would  the  atmosphere  have 
remained  sufficiently  transparent 
for  us  to  see  extremely  small  stars 
through  it. 

It  remains  now  only  to  account 
for  the  semi-circular  appearance 
of  the  appearance ;  but  this,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  great  depth  of 
light  near  the  circumference, 
contrasted  with  its  comparative 
thinness  towards  the  centre.  The 
•6th  of  October,  for  instance,  the 
radius  of  the  envelope  was  nine 
minutes  thirty  seconds  on  the  out- 
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side,  and  seven  minutes  thirty  se¬ 
conds  on  the  inside  ;  and  as  the 
greatest  brightness  was  rather 
nearer  to  the  outside,  we  may 
suppose  its  radius  to  have  been 
about  eight  minutes  three  quar¬ 
ters.  Then  if  we  compute  the 
depth  of  the  luminous  matter  at 
this  distance  from  the  centre,  we 
find  that  it  could  not  be  less  than 
248,000  miles  ;  whereas  in  the 
place  where  the  atmosphere  was 
darkest,  its  thickness  would  be 
only  about  50,000;  so  that  a  su¬ 
perior  intensity  of  light  in  the 
ratio  of  about  five  to  one,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  a  bright  semi-circle, 
enveloping  the  head  of  the  comet, 
at  the  distance  at  which  it  was 
observed. 

I  have  entered  so  fully  into  the 
formation  of  the  envelope,  as  the 
argument,  by  which  its  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  analysed,  will  com¬ 
pletely  explain  the  appearance  of 
the  streams  of  light  inclosing  the 
tail  of  the  comet,  and  indeed  its 
whole  construction. 

The  luminous  matter  as  it 
arises  from  the  envelope,  of  which 
it  is  a  continuation,  is  thrown  a 
little  outwards,  and  assumes  the 
appearance  of  two  diverging  bright 
streams  or  branches  ;  but  if  the 
source  from  which  they  rise  be 
the  circular  rim  of  an  hemisphe¬ 
rical  hollow  shell,  the  luminous 
matter  in  its  diverging  progress 
upwards  can  only  form  a  hollow 
cone  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
two  bright  streams  inclosing  the 
tail,  after  what  has  been  said  of 
the  envelope  will  want  no  farther 
explanation. 

Add  to  this  that,  having  ac¬ 
tually  seen  these  brilliant  streams 
remain  at  the  borders  ol  the  tail 
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in  the  same  diverging  situation 
during  a  motion  of  the  comet 
through  more  than  130  degrees, 
the  hollow  conical  form  of  the 
comet’s  tail  is  in  fact  established 
by  observation. 

The  feebler  light  of  the  tail 
between  its  branches  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  thinness  of 
the  luminous  matter  of  the  hollow 
cone  through  which  we  look  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  tail  com¬ 
pared  with  its  great  depth  about 
the  sides  ;  and  indeed  the  compa¬ 
rative  darkness  of  the  inside  of 
the  cone  and  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere  seen  through  the  en¬ 
velope,  bear  witness  to  their  hol¬ 
low  construction  ;  for,  were  these 
parts  solid,  both  the  cone  and  the 
hemispherical  termination  of  it 
must  have  been  much  brighter  in 
the  middle  than  towards  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  which  is  contrary  to 
observation. 


Of  the  Solar  Agency  in  the  Pro - 
duction  of  Cometic  Phenomena. 

As  we  are  now  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  acquainted  with  the  physical 
construction  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  present  comet,  and  have 
seen  many  successive  alterations 
that  have  happened  in  their  ar¬ 
rangement,  it  may  possibly  be 
within  our  reach  to  assign  the 
probable  manner  in  which  the 
action  of  such  agents  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  has  produced  the 
phenomena  we  have  observed. 

In  its  approach  to  a  perihelion, 
a  comet  becomes  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays,  which, 
we  know,  are  capable  of  producing 
light,  heat,  and  chemical  effects. 
That  their  influence  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  comet  has  caused  an  expan¬ 


sion,  and  decomposition  of  the 
cometic  matter,  we  have  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  growing  condition 
of  the  tail  and  shining  quality  of 
its  light,  which  seems  to  be  of  a 
phosphoric  nature.  The  way  by 
which  these  effects  have  been 
produced  may  be  supposed  to  be 
as  follows. 

The  matter  contained  in  the 
head  of  the  comet  would  be  dilated 
by  the  action  of  the  sun,  but  chief¬ 
ly  in  that  hemisphere  of  it  which 
is  immediately  exposed  to  the 
solar  influence ;  and  being  more 
increased  in  this  direction  than  on 
the  opposite  side,  it  would  be¬ 
come  eccentric,  when  referred  to 
the  situation  of  the  body  of  the 
comet ;  but  as  the  head  is  what 
draws  our  greatest  attention,  on 
account  of  its  brightness,  the  little 
planetary  body  would  appear  to 
be  in  the  eccentric  situation  in 
which  we  have  seen  it. 

Now,  as  from  observed  pheno¬ 
mena,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  the  comet  to  be  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  very  extensive,  transpa¬ 
rent,  elastic  atmosphere ;  the  ne¬ 
bulous  matter,  which  probably, 
when  the  comet  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  perihelion,  is  gathered 
about  the  head  in  a  spherical 
form,  would  on  its  approach  to 
the  sun  be  greatly  rarefied,  and 
rise  in  the  cometic  atmosphere 
till  it  came  to  a  certain  level, 
where  it  could  remain  suspended, 
for  some  time,  exposed  to  the 
continued  action  of  the  sun. 

In  this  situation  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  trans¬ 
parent  atmosphere,  which,  but  for 
the  suspension  of  the  nebulous 
matter,  vye  might  never  have  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  indeed,  how  far  it 
may  extend  beyond  the  region 
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which  contained  the  shining  sub¬ 
stance,  we  can  have  no  observa¬ 
tion  to  ascertain,  on  account  of 
its  transparency.  In  consequence 
of  the  darkish  interval,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  atmospheric  space,  the 
suspended  light  appeared  to  us  in 
the  shape  of  a  very  bright  enve¬ 
lope. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  envelope, 
and  its  yellowish  colour,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  head,  and 
probably  acquired  by  its  mixture 
with  the  atmospheric  fluid,  are 
proofs  of  the  continued  action  of 
the  sun  upon  the  luminous  matter, 
already  in  so  high  a  state  of  ra¬ 
refaction  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the 
attenuation  and  decomposition  of 
this  matter  to  be  carried  on  till 
its  particles  are  sufficiently  mi¬ 
nute  to  receive  a  slow  motion 
from  the  impulse  of  the  solar 
beams,  then  will  they  gradually 
recede  from  the  hemisphere  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun,  and  ascend  in  a 
very  moderately  diverging  di¬ 
rection  towards  the  regions  of  the 
fixed  stars. 

That  some  such  operation  must 
have  been  carried  on,  is  pretty 
evident  from  our  having  seen  the 
gradual  rise,  and  increased  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  tail  of  the  comet ; 
and  if  we  saw  the  shining  matter, 
while  suspended  in  the  cometic 
atmosphere,  in  the  shape  of  an 
envelope,  it  follows  that,  in  its 
rising  condition,  it  would  assume 
the  appearance  of  those  two  lu¬ 
minous  branches  which  we  have 
so  long  observed  to  inclose  the 
tail  of  the  comet. 

The  seemingly  circular  form, 
and  the  stream-like  appearance 
of  the  luminous  matter  having 
been  already  explained,  we  may 
now  see  the  reason  why  it  can 
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rise  in  no  other  form  than  the 
conical ;  for  a  whole  hemisphere 
of  it  being  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun,  it  must  of  course 
ascend  equally  every  where  all 
around  it. 

That  the  luminous  matter  as¬ 
cending  in  the  hollow  cone,  re¬ 
ceived  no  addition  to  its  quantity 
from  any  other  source  than  the 
exposed  hemisphere,  we  may 
conclude  from  its  appearance  ; 
which  notwithstanding  the  great 
circumference  of  the  cone  it  filled, 
at  the  altitude  of  six  degrees 
from  the  head,  was  never  seen 
with  increased  lustre ;  although 
the  diameter  of  an  annular  sec¬ 
tion  of  it,  in  that  place,  must 
have  been  nearly  15,000,000  of 
miles,  and  was  but  little  more 
than  half  a  million  at  its  rising 
from  the  envelope. 

This  consideration  points  out 
the  extreme  degree  of  rarefaction 
of  the  luminous  matter  about  the 
end  of  the  tail ;  for  its  expansion, 
while  still  much  confined  in  the 
streams,  at  the  altitude  which 
has  been  mentioned,  must  have 
exceeded  the  density  it  had  at 
rising  about  524  times ;  but 
when  afterwards  it  extended  itself 
so  as  to  produce  nearly  an  evenly 
scattered  light  over  the  whole 
compass  of  the  end  of  the  tail,  we 
may  easily  conceive  to  what  an 
extreme  degree  of  rareness  its 
expansion  must  have  been  car¬ 
ried. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
escape  of  the  nebulous  matter, 
which  after  rarefaction  passed 
from  the  hemisphere  exposed  to 
the  sun  into  the  regions  of  the 
tail,  was  probably  filled  up,  either 
by  a  succession  of  it  from  the  op¬ 
posite  hemisphere,  or  by  a  rota- 
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tion  of  the  comet  about  an  axis  ; 
and  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
this  matter  would  therefore  be 
carried  on  as  long  as  any  remain¬ 
ed  to  replace  the  deficiency. 

That  such  a  kind  of  process 
took  place,  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  observations  which  were 
made  during  the  regression  of 
the  comet  from  its  perihelion. 
For  the  space  between  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  tail,  very  near  the 
head  of  the  comet,  became  gra¬ 
dually  of  a  darker  appearance 
than  before  ;  which  indicated  the 
absence  of  the  nebulous  matter 
that  had  formerly  been  lodged 
there. 

A  rotatory  motion  of  the  comet, 
which  has  been  suggested,  would 
also  explain  the  frequent  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  length  of  the  opposite 
branches  which  inclosed  the  tail ; 
for  if  any  portion  of  the  cometary 
matter  should  be  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  being  thrown  into  a  lumi¬ 
nous  decomposition  than  some 
others,  a  rotatory  motion  would 
bring  such  more  susceptible  mat¬ 
ter  into  different  situations,  and 
cause  a  more  or  less  copious 
emission  of  it  in  different  places. 

The  additional  short  and  faint 
double  streams  of  nebulous  light 
which  issued  from  the  vertex  or 
side  of  the  enfeebled  envelope,  in 
the  gradual  regress  of  the  comet, 
tend  likewise  to  add  probability 
to  the  conception  of  a  rotatory 
motion  ;  for  the  changeable  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  situation  of  these 
streamlets  might  arise  from  a  pe¬ 
riodical  exposition  of  some  re¬ 
maining  small  portions  of  less 
rarefied  matter,  when  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  had  been  exhausted. 


Of  the  Result  of  a  Comet's  Perihe¬ 
lion  Passage. 

After  having  given  a  detail  of 
phenomena,  and  entered  into  a 
research  of  the  most  likely  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  produced, 
I  shall  only  mention  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  consequence  of  the  perihe¬ 
lion  passage  of  a  comet. 

The  quality  of  giving  out  light, 
although  it  may  always  reside  in 
a  comet,  as  it  does  in  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  nebulous  matter,  which 
I  have  shown  to  exist  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  is  exceedingly  increased  by 
its  approach  to  the  sun.  Of  this 
we  should  not  be  sensible,  if  it 
were  not  accompanied  with  an 
almost  inconceivable  expansion 
and  rarefaction  of  the  luminous 
substance  of  the  comet  about  the 
time  of  its  perihelion  passage. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  act  of  shining  denotes  a 
decomposition  in  which  at  least 
light  is  given  out ;  but  that  many 
other  elastic  volatile  substances 
may  escape  at  the  same  time,  es¬ 
pecially  in  so  high  a  degree  of  ra¬ 
refaction,  is  far  from  improbable. 

Then,  since  light  certainly,  and 
very  likely  other  subtile  fluids 
also  escape  in  great  abundance 
during  a  considerable  time  before 
and  after  a  comet’s  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  sun,  I  look  upon  a 
perihelion  passage  in  some  degree 
as  an  act  of  consolidation. 

If  this  idea  should  be  admitted, 
we  may  draw  some  interesting 
conclusions  from  it.  Let  us,  for 
example,  compare  the  phenomena 
that  accompanied  the  comet  of 
1807  with  those  of  the  present 
one.  The  first  of  these  in  its 
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approach  to  the  sun  came  within 
61,000,000  of  miles  of  it ;  and  its 
tail,  when  longest,  covered  an 
extent  of  9,000,000,  The  pre¬ 
sent  one  in  its  perihelion  did  not 
come  so  near  the  sun  by  nearly 
36,000,000  of  miles,  and  never¬ 
theless  acquired  a  tail  91,000,000 
longer  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  difference  in  their  distances 
from  the  earth  when  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken  was  but  about 
2,000,000. 

Then  may  we  not  conclude,  that 
the  consolidation  of  the  comet  of 
1807,  when  it  came  to  the  peri¬ 
helion,  had  already  been  carried 
to  a  much  higher  degree  than 
that  of  the  present  one,  by  some 
former  approach  to  our  sun,  or  to 
other  similarly  constructed  celes¬ 
tial  bodies,  such  as  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  fixed  stars  to 
be  ? 

And  that  comets  may  pass 
round  other  suns  than  ours,  is 
rendered  probable  from  our 
knowing  as  yet,  with  certainty, 
the  return  of  only  one  comet 
among  the  great  number  that 
have  been  observed. 

Since  then,  from  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  proved  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sun  upon  our  pre¬ 
sent  comet  has  been  beyond  all 
comparison  greater  than  it  wras 
upon  that  of  1 807  ;  and  since  we 
cannot  suppose  our  sun  to  have 
altered  so  much  in  its  radiance  as 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  difference ; 
have  we  notreason  to  suppose  that 
the  matter  of  the  present  comet 
has  either  very  seldom,  or  never 
before  passed  through  some  peri¬ 
helion  by  which  it  could  have 
been  so  much  condensed  as  the 
preceding  comet?  Hence  may 
we  not  surmise  that  the  comet  of 


1807  was  more  advanced  in  ma¬ 
turity  than  the  present  one  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  was  compara¬ 
tively  a  much  older  comet. 

Should  the  idea  of  age  be  re¬ 
jected,  we  may  indeed  have  re¬ 
course  to  another  supposition, 
namely,  that  the  present  comet, 
since  the  time  of  some  former 
perihelion  passage,  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  an  additional  quantity  (if 
I  may  so  call  it)  of  unperihelioned 
matter,  by  moving  in  a  paraboli¬ 
cal  direction  through  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  space,  and  passing  through 
extensive  strata  of  nebulosity ; 
and  that  a  small  comet,  having 
already  some  solidity  in  its  nu¬ 
cleus,  should  carry  off  a  portion 
of  such  matter,  cannot  be  impro¬ 
bable.  Nay,  from  the  complete 
resemblance  of  many  comets  to  a 
number  of  nebulm  I  have  seen,  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  they  contain  is  originally  ne¬ 
bulous.  It  may  therefore  possi¬ 
bly  happen  that  some  of  the  ne¬ 
bulae,  in  which  this  matter  is  al¬ 
ready  in  a  high  state  of  conden¬ 
sation,  may  be  drawn  towards  the 
nearest  celestial  body  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  sun ;  and  after  their 
first  perihelion  passage  round  it, 
proceed,  in  a  parabolic  direction, 
towards  some  other  similar  body  ; 
and  passing  successively  from 
one  to  another,  may  come  into 
the  regions  of  our  sun,  where  at 
last  we  perceive  them  transformed 
into  comets. 

The  brilliant  appearance  of  our 
small  comet  may  therefore  be  as¬ 
cribed  either  to  its  having  but 
lately  emerged  from  a  nebulous 
condition,  or  to  having  carried  off 
some  of  the  nebulous  matter,  si¬ 
tuated  in  the  far  extended  branch 
of  its  parabolic  motion.  The 
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first  of  these  cases  will  lead  us  to 
conceive  how  planetary  bodies 
may  begin  to  have  an  existence ; 
and  the  second,  how  they  may 
increase  and,  as  it  were,  grow  up 
to  maturity.  For  if  the  accession 
of  fresh  nebulous  matter  can  be 
admitted  to  happen  once,  what 
hinders  us  from  believing  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  it  probable  ?  and  in  the 
case  of  parabolic  motions,  the 
passage  of  a  comet  through  im¬ 
mense  regions  of  such  matter  is 
unavoidable. 

WM.  HERSCHEL. 
Slough,  near  Windsor, 

Dec.  16,  1811. 


On  the  motions  of  the  Tendrils  of 
Plants.  By  Thomas  A.  Knight , 
esq.  F.R.S,  In  a  Letter  to  the 
right  hon.  sir  Joseph  Banks , 
hart.  K.  B.  P.  R.  S.  Phil. 
Trans. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  motions  of 
the  tendrils  of  plants,  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  they  apparently  make  to  ap¬ 
proach  and  attach  themselves  to 
contiguous  objects,  have  been 
supposed  by  many  naturalists  to 
originate  in  some  degrees  of  sen¬ 
sation  and  perception :  and  though 
other  naturalists  have  rejected 
this  hypothesis,  few  or  no  expe¬ 
riments  have  been  made  by  them 
to  ascertain  with  what  propriety 
the  various  motions  of  tendrils, 
of  different  kinds,  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  peculiarity  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  operation  of  external 
causes.  I  was  consequently  in¬ 
duced,  during  the  last  summer, 
to  employ  a  considerable  portion 
of  time  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  tendrils  of  different  species  of 
plants  ;  and  I  have  now  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  address  to  you  an  account 


of  the  observations  I  was  enabled 
to  make. 

The  plants  selected  were  the 
Virginia  creeper  (the  ampelopsis 
quinquefolia  of  Michaux,)  the 
ivy,  and  the  common  vine  and 
pea. 

A  plant  of  the  ampelopsis, 
which  grew  in  a  garden  pot,  was 
removed  to  a  forcing  house  in  the 
end  of  May,  and  a  single  shoot 
from  it  was  made  to  grow  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upwards,  by  being  sup¬ 
ported  in  that  position  by  a  very 
slender  bar  of  wood,  to  which  it 
was  bound.  The  plant  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
and  was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ; 
and  every  object  around  it  was 
removed  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  tendrils.  Thus  circumstanced, 
its  tendrils,  as  soon  as  they  were 
nearly  full  grown,  all  pointed  to¬ 
wards  the  north  or  back,  which 
was  distant  about  eight  feet :  but 
not  meeting  with  any  thing  in  that 
direction,  to  which  they  could  at¬ 
tach  themselves,  they  declined 
gradually  towards  the  ground, 
and  ultimately  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  the  stem  beneath,  and 
the  slender  bar  of  wood. 

A  plant  of  the  same  species  was 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
house,  near  the  glass,  and  was  in 
some  measure  skreened  from  the 
perpendicular  light ;  when  its  ten¬ 
drils  pointed  towards  the  west,  or 
centre  of  the  house,  as  those 
under  the  preceding  circum¬ 
stances  had  pointed  towards  the 
north  and  back  wall.  This  plant 
was  removed  to  the  west  end  of 
the  house,  and  exposed  to  the 
evening  sun,  being  skreened,  as 
in  the  preceding  case,  from  the 
perpendicular  light  ;  and  its  ten¬ 
drils,  within  a  few  hours,  chang- 
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ed  their  direction,  and  again  point¬ 
ed  to  the  centre  of  the  house, 
which  was  partially  covered  with 
vines.  This  plant  was  then  re¬ 
moved  to  the  centre  of  the  house, 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  light,  and  to  the  sun ; 
and  a  piece  of  dark-coloured  pa¬ 
per  was  placed  upon  one  side  of 
it,  just  within  the  reach  of  its  ten¬ 
drils  ;  and  to  this  substance  they 
soon  appeared  to  be  strongly  at¬ 
tracted.  The  paper  was  then 
placed  upon  the  opposite  side, 
under  similar  circumstances,  and 
there  it  was  soon  followed  by  the 
tendrils.  It  was  then  removed, 
and  a  piece  of  plate  glass  was  sub¬ 
stituted  ;  but  to  this  substance 
the  tendrils  did  not  indicate  any 
disposition  to  approach .  The  po¬ 
sition  of  the  glass  was  then  chang¬ 
ed,  and  care  was  taken  to  adjust 
its  surface  to  the  varying  position 
of  the  sun,  so  that  the  light  re¬ 
flected  might  continue  to  strike 
the  tendrils  ;  which  then  receded 
from  the  glass,  and  appeared  to 
be  strongly  repulsed  by  it. 

The  tendrils  of  the  ampelopsis 
very  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
vine,  in  their  internal  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  in  originating  from  the 
alburnous  substance  of  the  plant ; 
and  in  being,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  convertible  into  fruit 
stalks.  The  claws,  or  claspers, 
of  the  ivy,  to  experiments  upon 
which  I  shall  now  proceed,  appear 
to  be  cortical  protrusions  only ; 
but  to  be  capable,  (I  have  reason 
to  believe)  of  becoming  perfect 
roots,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  Experiments,  in  every 
respect,  very  nearly  similar  to 
the  preceding,  were  made  upon 
this  plant ;  but  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  the  different  sub¬ 
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stances,  to  which  I  proposed  that 
the  claws  should  attempt  to  at¬ 
tach  themselves,  almost  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stems  of  the  plants. 
I  observed  that  the  claws  of  this 
plant  evaded  the  light,  just  as  the 
tendrils  of  the  ampelopsis  had 
done  ;  and  that  they  sprang  only 
from  such  parts  of  the  stems  as 
were  fully,  or  partially,  shaded. 

A  seedling  plant  of  the  peach 
tree,  and  one  of  the  ampelopsis 
and  ivy,  were  placed  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  under 
similar  circumstances ;  except 
that  supports,  formed  of  very 
slender  bars  of  wood,  about  four 
inches  high,  were  applied  to  the 
ampelopsis,  and  ivy.  The  peach 
tree  continued  to  grow  nearly  per¬ 
pendicularly,  with  a  slight  incli¬ 
nation  towards  the  front  and 
south  side  of  the  house,  whilst  the 
stems  of  the  ampelopsis  and  ivy,  as 
soon  as  they  exceeded  the  height 
of  their  supports,  inclined  many 
points  from  the  perpendicular  line, 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  not 
only  the  tendrils  and  claws  of 
these  creeping  dependent  plants, 
but  that  their  stems  also,  are 
made  to  recede  from  light,  and  to 
press  against  the  opake  bodies, 
which  nature  intended  to  support 
and  protect  them. 

M.  Decandole,  I  believe,  first 
observed  that  the  succulent  shoots 
of  trees  and  herbaceous  plants, 
which  do  not  depend  upon  others 
for  support,  are  bent  towards  the 
point  from  which  they  receive 
light,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
cellular  substance  of  their  bark, 
upon  that  side,  and  I  believe  his 
opinion  may  be  perfectly  well 
founded.  The  operation  of  light 
upon  the  tendrils  and  stems  of 
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the  ampelopsis  and  ivy  appears  to 
produce  diametrically  opposite 
effects,  and  to  occasion  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  cellular  hark,  when¬ 
ever  that  is  opposed  to  its  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  this  circumstance  af¬ 
fords,  I  think,  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  why  these  plants  appear 
to  seek  and  approach  contiguous 
opake  objects,  just  as  they  would 
do,  if  they  were  conscious  of  their 
own  feebleness,  and  of  power  in 
the  objects,  to  which  they  ap¬ 
proach,  to  afford  them  support 
and  protection. 

The  tendril  of  the  vine,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  is  internally 
similar  to  that  of  the  ampelopsis, 
though  its  external  form,  and 
mode  of  attaching  itself,  by  twin¬ 
ing  round  any  slender  body,  are 
very  different.  Some  young 
plants  of  this  species,  which  had 
been  raised  in  pots  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  and  had  been  headed 
down  to  a  single  bud,  were  plac¬ 
ed  in  a  forcing-house,  with  the 
plants  I  have  already  mentioned  ; 
and  the  shoots  from  these  were 
bound  to  slender  bars  of  wood, 
and  trained  perpendicularly  up¬ 
wards.  Their  tendrils,  like  those 
of  the  ampelopsis,  when  first 
emitted,  pointed  upwards ;  but 
they  gradually  formed  an  increas¬ 
ing  angle  with  the  stems,  and 
ultimately  pointed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  downwards  ;  no  object  hav¬ 
ing  presented  itself  to  which  they 
could  attach  themselves. 

Other  plants  of  the  vine,  under 
similar  circumstances  wrere  train¬ 
ed  horizontally ;  when  their  ten¬ 
drils  gradually  descended  beneath 
their  stems,  with  which  they  ulti¬ 
mately  stood  very  nearly  at  right 
angles. 

A  third  set  of  plants  were 


trained  almost  perpendicularly 
downwards  ;  but  with  an  inclina¬ 
tion  of  a  few  degrees  towards  the 
north ;  and  the  tendrils  of  these 
permanently  retained  very  nearly 
their  first  position,  relatively  to 
their  stems  ;  whence  it  appears 
that  these  organs,  like  the  tendrils 
of  the  ampelopsis,  and  the  claws 
of  the  ivy,  are  to  a  great  extent 
under  the  control  of  light. 

A  few  other  plants,  of  the  same 
species,  were  trained  in  each  of 
the  preceding  methods  ;  but  pro¬ 
per  objects  were  placed,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  situations,  near  them,  with 
which  their  tendrils  might  come 
into  contact ;  and  I  was  by  these 
means  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  with  accuracy,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  motions  of 
these  and  those  of  the  ampelopsis, 
under  similar  ‘circumstances.  The 
latter  almost  immediately  receded 
from  light,  by  whatever  means 
that  was  made  to  operate  upon 
them  ;  and  they  did  not  subse¬ 
quently  shew  any  disposition  to 
approach  the  points,  from  W'hich 
they  once  receded.  The  tendrils 
of  the  vine,  on  the  contrary,  va¬ 
ried  their  positions  in  every  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  day,  and  after,  re¬ 
turned  again  during  the  night  to 
the  situations  they  had  occupied 
in  the  preceding  morning ;  and 
they  did  not  so  immediately,  or 
so  regularly,  bend  towards  the 
shade  of  contiguous  objects.  But 
as  the  tendrils  of  this  plant,  like 
those  of  the  ampelopsis,  spring 
alternately  from  each  side  of  the 
stem,  and  as  one  point  only  in 
three  is  without  a  tendril,  and  as. 
each  tendril  separates  into  two 
divisions,  they  do  not  fail  to  come 
into  contact  with  any  object  within 
their  reach ;  and  the  effects  of 
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contact  upon  the  tendril  are  almost 
immediately  visible.  It  is  made  to 
bend  towards  the  body  it  touches, 
and,  if  that  body  be  slender,  to  at¬ 
tach  itself  firmly  by  twining  round 
it,  in  obedience  to  causes  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out. 

The  tendril  of  the  vine,  in  its 
internal  organization,  is  appa¬ 
rently  similar  to  the  young  succu¬ 
lent  shoot,  and  leaf-stalk,  of  the 
same  plant ;  and  it  is  as  abun¬ 
dantly  provided  with  vessels,  or 
passages,  for  the  sap  ;  and  I  have 
proved  that  it  is  alike  capable  of 
feeding  a  succulent  shoot,  or  a 
leaf,  when  grafted  upon  it.  It 
appears  therefore,  I  conceive,  not 
improbable,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  moving  fluid  of 
the  plant  passes  through  its  ten¬ 
drils  ;  and  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  its  vascular 
structure  and  its  motions. 

I  have  proved,  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions  of  1806,  that 
centrifugal  force,  by  operating 
upon  the  enlongating  plumules  of 
germinating  seeds,  occasions  an 
increased  growth  and  extension 
upon  the  external  sides  of  the 
young  stems,  and  that  gravita¬ 
tion  produces  correspondent  ef¬ 
fects  ;  probably  by  occasioning 
the  presence  of  a  larger  portion  of 
the  fluid  organizable  matter  of  the 
plant  upon  the  one  side,  than 
upon  the  other.  The  external 
pressure  of  any  body  upon  one 
side  of  a  tendril  will  probably 
drive  this  fluid  from  one  side  of 
the  tendril,  which  will  conse¬ 
quently  contract,  to  the  opposite 
side,  which  will  expand  ;  and  the 
tendril  will  thence  be  compelled 
to  bend  round  a  slender  bar  of 
wood  or  metal,  just  as  the  stems 


of  germinating  seeds  are  made  to 
bend  upwards,  and  to  raise  the 
cotyledons  out  of  the  ground ; 
and  in  support  of  this  conclusion 
I  shall  observe,  that  he  sides  of 
the  tendrils,  where  in  contact 
with  the  substance  they  embrac¬ 
ed,  were  compressed  and  flat¬ 
tened. 

The  actions  of  the  tendrils  of 
the  pea  were  so  perfectly  similar 
to  those  of  the  vine,  when  they 
came  into  contact  with  any  body, 
that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with 
the  observations  I  made  upon  that 
plant.  An  increased  extension  of 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  bark 
upon  one  side  of  the  tendrils,  and 
a  correspondent  contraction  upon 
the  opposite  side,  occasioned  by 
the  operation  of  light,  or  the  par¬ 
tial  pressure  of  a  body  in  contact, 
appeared  in  every  case,  which 
has  come  under  my  observation, 
the  obvious  cause  of  the  motions 
of  tendrils  ;  and  therefore,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  conclusions  I 
drew  in  my  last  memoir,  respect¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  roots,  I  shall 
venture  to  infer,  that  they  are 
the  result  of  pure  necessity  only, 
uninfluenced  by  any  degrees  of 
sensation,  or  intellectual  powers. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

with  much  regard,  &c. 

Tho.  Andrew  Knight. 


On  some  exotics ,  which  endure  the 
open  air  in  Devonshire.  In  a 
Letter  to  the  right  hon.  sir  Joseph 
Banks ,  hart.  K.  B.  fyc.  By 
A.  Hawkins ,  esq. — Trans,  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  /. 
p.  17  5. 

Sir, — Though  I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
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but  through  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
tracts  in  the  last  Monthly  Review, 
(which  informed  me  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,)  yet,  struck  with  your 
“hints  respecting  the  proper  mode 
of  inuring  tender  plants  to  our 
climate,”  and  residing  in  the  very 
warmest  part  of  England  (the 
South  Hams  of  Devonshire,  of 
which  I  am  a  native,)  within  view 
of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  I  am  led  to 
state  to  you  some  facts,  that  per¬ 
haps  may  not  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  notice. 

In  October,  1795,  a  camellia 
japonica  was  planted  here  among* 
other  shrubs  in  the  open  ground ; 
it  has  stood  every  winter  since, 
without  the  smallest  shelter, 
thrives  well,  and  has  never  had 
a  branch  or  leaf  injured  by  the 
weather ;  it  is  now  about  four 
feet  high,  the  size  of  a  gooseberry 
bush,  but  has  not  flowered. 

Two  plants  of  the  fuchsia  coc- 
cinea  were  planted  about  four 
years  ago  under  a  brick  wall 
facing  the  south.  At  first  the 
branches  suffered  by  the  frost, 
but  they  put  forth  new  shoots  in 
the  spring,  with  much  strength, 
and  have  flowered  well  every 
summer.  During  the  last  two 
years  I  was  absent,  but  I  under¬ 
stand,  that  only  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  were  injured,  and 
they  have  always  flowered  in  great 
perfection. 

Some  plants  of  solanum  pseu¬ 
docapsicum,  or  amomum  Plinii, 
are  also  under  a  brick  wall,  (but 
not  nailed  against  it,)  which  have 
stood  many  years,  and  only  a 
small  part  of  the  very  extremities 


of  their  branches  has  been  injur¬ 
ed  by  frost. 

Myrtles  of  every  kind  (even  the 
double  blossomed  and  orange) 
do  exceedingly  well  in  the  open 
ground,  though  the  silver,  from 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  soon  be¬ 
comes  plain*. 

The  buddlea  globosa  likewise 
stands  the  climate and  some  of 
the  plants  are  ten  feet  high,  spread 
wide,  and  make  a  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance.  One  of  them  is  placed 
in  a  situation  open  to  the  north¬ 
east  winds,  where  the  sun  cannot 
shine  during  the  short  days,  yet 
it  has  stood  there  since  1794,  and 
never  had  more  than  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  branches  hurt. 

About  two  miles  from  my  house 
is  the  small  sea-port  town  of  Sal- 
combe,  just  between  those  two 
well  known  points  the  Prawl  and 
Bolt-head,  the  latter  of  which  is 
in  the  parish  whence  this  letter  is 
written,  a  place  that  the  sea  washes 
on  three  sides.  Perhaps  of  all 
spots  in  the  British  isles,  Salcombe 
is  the  very  first  for  climate  and 
shelter.  The  celebrated  doctor 
Huxam  used  to  call  it  the  Mont¬ 
pellier  of  England.  In  1774,  a 
large  American  aloe,  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  and  which  had 
always  stood  in  the  open  ground, 
without  covering,  flowered  there; 
it  grew  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
eight  feet,  the  leaves  were  six 
inches  thick,  and  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  the  flowers,  on  forty- 
two  branches,  innumerable. 

Several  plants  of  the  verbena 
triphylla  are  growing  at  Salcombe 
in  the  open  ground,  and  are  now 


*  I  have  seen  myrtles,  as  far  up  the  channel  as  Weymouth,  both  broad 
and  narrow  leaved,  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  trained  against  walls 
in  the  open  air,  as  jessamine  commonly  is.  C. 

3  '  ,  , 
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six  feet  high.  I  have  not  tried 
any  of  them  myself ;  but  as  I 
expect  to  be  more  at  home  in 
future,  than  for  some  years  past, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  add  this  plant 
to  those  tender  shrubs  already 
growing  around  me. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  trained  as 
peach  trees  against  walls,  and 
sheltered  only  with  mats  of  straw 
during  the  winter,  have  been  seen 
in  a  few  gardens  of  the  south  of 
Devonshire  for  these  hundred 
years.  The  fruit  is  as  large  and 
fine  as  any  from  Portugal ;  some 
lemons  from  a  garden  near  this 
place  were,  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago,  presented  to  the 
king  by  the  late  earl  Poulett,  from 
his  sister  lady  Bridget  Bastard,  of 
Gerston  ;  and  there  are  trees  still 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  which,  I  believe,  is  beyond 
memory.  The  late  Mr.  Pollex- 
fen  Bastard,  (uncle  of  the  M.  P. 
for  Devon,)  who  had  the  greatest 
number  of  oranges  and  lemons  of 
any  one  in  this  country,  remarked 
above  thirty  years  since,  (what 
tends  to  confirm  your  experi¬ 
ments,)  that  he  found  trees  raised 
from  seed,  and  inoculated  in  his 
own  garden,  bore  the  cold  better 
than  oranges  and  lemons  im¬ 
ported. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  very  obt.  servt. 

A.  Hawkins. 
Alston ,  near  Kingsbridge ,  Devon, 
December  11,  1809. 


Abstract  of  a  paper  on  fermenta¬ 
tion ,  by  Mr.  Gay-Lussac. — 
Ann.  de  Chim.  vol.  LXXVI. 
p.  245.  Read  to  the  Institute , 
December  the  3d,  1810. 

It  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the 


experiments  of  Lavoisier,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  Messrs.  Fabroni 
and  Thenard,  that  to  produce  al¬ 
coholic  fermentation  requires  the 
concurrence  of  a  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  peculiar  ferment  of  an 
animal  nature.  The  circumstances 
favourable  to  fermentation  have 
been  long  noticed  :  and  it  appears 
to  be  at  present  admitted,  that  it 
may  be  begun  and  continued  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  any  foreign 
matter,  even  of  oxigen  gas.  It 
has  been  ascertained  in  fact,  that, 
when  the  yeast  of  beer  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  sugar  and  water  into 
a  vessel,  so  as  to  fill  it  entirely, 
fermentation  takes  place  in  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  open 
air  :  and  hence  it  has  been  infer¬ 
red,  that  the  fermentation  of  the 
must  of  grapes,  saccharine  fruits, 
and  grain,  would  take  place,  like 
that  of  sugar  and  yeast,  without 
the  contact  of  oxigen  gas.  But 
to  render  this  inference  legitimate, 
it  must  be  presumed,  that  the  fer¬ 
ment  contained  in  fermentable 
substances  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  yeast.  Mr.  Thenard, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an 
excellent  paper  on  fermentation, 
has  accordingly  adopted  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  ferment  was  in  all 
cases  identical.  The  experiments 
I  have  made  have  led  me  to  a 
different  opinion ;  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  this  paper  will  be  to 
show,  that  the  fermentation  of 
grape  must  cannot  take  place 
without  the  assistance  of  oxigen 
gas.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
ferment  of  the  grape  is  not  of 
the  same  nature  as  yeast ;  or  ra¬ 
ther,  that  they  are  not  both  in  the 
same  state. 

I  was  led  to  this  inquiry  by 
an  examination  of  the  processes 
*F  f 
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employed  by  Mr.  Appert  for  pre¬ 
serving  vegetable  and  animal  sub¬ 
stances*.  I  had  observed  with 
surprise,  that  grape  must,  which 
had  been  kept  unaltered  a  whole 
year,  began  to  ferment  in  a  few 
days  after  being  poured  into  fresh 
vessels.  It  is  in  this  way  Mr. 
Appert  prepares  sparkling  wines 
[ vins  mousseux 3  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  This  fact  led  me  to 
suspect,  that  the  air  had  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  fermentation,  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  the  following  expe¬ 
riments. 

I  took  a  bottle  of  grape  must 
that  had  been  kept  a  year,  and 
was  perfectly  limpid ;  poured  it 
into  another  bottle,  which  I  cork¬ 
ed  tight;  and  exposed  it  to  a 
temperature  from  15°  to  30°  [59° 
to  86°  F.]  In  a  week’s  time  the 
must  had  lost  its  transparency ; 
fermentation  had  taken  place  in 
it;  and  it  was  soon  converted  into 
a  vinous  liquor,  sparkling  like  the 
best  champagne.  A  second  bottle, 
that  had  been  kept  a  year,  like  the 
preceding,  but  was  not  exposed  to 
the  contact  of  air,  gave  no  signs 
of  fermentation,  though  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances 
for  producing  it. 

I  then  took  this  bottle  of  grape 
must,  cut  it  pretty  deeply  round 
the  neck  with  a  file,  inverted  it  in 
a  mercurial  trough,  and  then  broke 
off  the  neck,  without  suffering  the 
must  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  air.  One  portion  of  the  must 
I  passed  through  the  mercury 
into  a  jar  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  oxigen  gas,  and  an¬ 


other  portion  into  a  jar  perfectly 
void  of  air.  The  first  fermented 
in  a  few  days ;  the  second  gave 
no  sign  of  fermentation  in  forty. 
On  absorbing  by  potash  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  enveloped  during 
the  fermentation  of  the  first  por¬ 
tion,  a  very  little  residuum  was 
left ;  consequently  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxigen  gas  I  had 
added  was  absorbed. 

These  results  evidently  prove, 
that  must  kept  a  long  time  can¬ 
not  ferment  without  the  contact 
• 

of  oxigen  gas.  But  to  obtain  still 
greater  certainty  on  this  point,  I 
analysed  with  Volta’s  eudiometer 
the  air  found  in  several  bottles  of 
must,  that  had  been  kept  a  year, 
and  found  in  them  no  oxigen. 

I  proceeded  in  the  same  way 
with  the  juice  of  gooseberries  and 
grape  must  recently  prepared, 
which  had  been  exposed  in  well- 
corked  bottles  to  the  heat  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  obtained  precisely 
the  same  results. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that, 
when  a  fermentable  juice,  which 
has  been  kept  a  long  time,  is  pour¬ 
ed  into  another  vessel,  so  that  it 
would  ferment  from  having  been 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air, 
it  may  readily  be  deprived  of  this 
property,  by  exposing  it  anew,  in 
bottles  closely  corked,  to  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  By  this  opera¬ 
tion  we  perceive  it  loses  its  trans¬ 
parency,  and  afterward  lets  fall  a 
slight  sediment.  During  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  a  very  limpid  juice  a 
sediment  is  also  deposited :  but 
there  is  this  difference  between 


*  These  processes,  which  are  extremely  simple,  consist  in  putting  the 
substances  to  be  preserved  into  bottles,  corking  them  very  close,  and  then 
exposing  them  to  the  beat  of  boiling  water  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  See 
the  instructions  published  by  Mr.  Appert. 
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them ;  that  of  the  latter  is  capable 
of  exciting  fermentation,  but  that 
of  the  former  no  longer  enjoys 
this  property. 

From  these  several  results  I 
have  considered  it  as  very  proba¬ 
ble,  that  grape  must  recently  ob¬ 
tained  would  not  ferment,  if  the 
grapes  were  pressed  without  the 
contact  of  air.  Accordingly  I  took 
a  jar,  into  which  I  introduced 
some  small  bunches  of  grapes 
perfectly  whole;  inverted  it  under 
mercury ;  and  filled  it  five  times 
following  with  liidrogen  gas,  in 
order  to  expel  the  smallest  por¬ 
tions  of  atmospheric  air.  I  then 
bruised  the  grapes  in  the  jar  by 
means  of  an  iron  rod,  and  exposed 
them  to  a  temperature  of  15°  or 
20°  [59°  or  68°.]  Twenty-five 
days  after  no  fermentation  ap¬ 
peared  ;  though  must,  to  which  I 
had  added  a  little  oxigen,  had 
begun  to  ferment  the  first  day, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  fermented 
very  briskly.  In  these  last  two 
experiments  I  observed,  that  the 
oxigen  was  almost  wholly  absorb¬ 
ed  ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
Combined  with  carbon,  or  with 
hidrogen.  I  obtained  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  equal  in  bulk 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  times 
the  oxigen  gas  I  had  added  to  the 
grape  must ;  whence  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  oxigen  be  necessary  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fermenta¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  to  its  continuance  ; 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid  produced  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  mutual  action  of  the 
principles  of  the  ferment  and  those 
of  the  saccharine  matter. 

In  another  experiment  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  preceding,  a 
fermentation  commenced  at  the 
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expiration  of  twenty-one  days,  but 
the  grapes  were  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  ripeness :  and 
besides,  a  portion  of  the  same 
must,  placed  in  contact  with  a 
little  oxigen,  had  fermented  in 
six  and  thirty  hours  after  it  had 
been  prepared.  Hence  it  is  far¬ 
ther  evident  from  this  experiment, 
that  oxigen  gas  is  singularly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  developement  of 
fermentation. 

This  action  of  oxigen  on  fer¬ 
mentable  juices  is  observable  also 
in  animal  substances.  I  have  seen 
bottles  containing  beef,  mutton, 
fish  even,  and  mushrooms,  pre¬ 
pared  at  Mr.  Appert’s  ;  and  a 
month  after  these  different  sub¬ 
stances  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
good.  On  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  they  soon  putrefied,  as  fresh 
animal  substances  would  have 
done.  On  the  contrary,  if  they 
were  replaced  in  bottles  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  contact  with  the  air  a 
few  hours  only,  and  were  then 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  they  would  keep  a  very 
long  while.  If,  however,  the 
bottles  were  badly  corked ;  and 
particularly  if  the  heat  were  not 
sufficiently  .  prolonged  ;  and  all 
the  oxigen  contained  in  the  bottles 
were  not  absorbed,  putrefaction 
soon  came  on.  In  fact,  by  ana¬ 
lysing  the  air  in  the  bottles  in 
which  these  substances  have  been 
well  kept,  we  may  convince  our¬ 
selves,  that  it  no  longer  contains 
any  oxigen  ;  and  that  the  absence 
of  this  gas  is  consequently  a  ne¬ 
cessary  condition  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances. 

On  reflecting  that  putrefaction 
and  fermentation  never  develops 
£2 
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themselves  instantaneously,  I  con¬ 
ceived,  from  the  preceding  results, 
that  vegetable  or  animal  sub¬ 
stances  might  be  preserved,  with¬ 
out  being  deprived  of  the  contact 
of  air,  by  exposing  them  occa¬ 
sionally  to  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.  Accordingly  I  took  some 
cow’s  milk,  gooseberry  juice,  and 
a  solution  of  gelatine,  and  expos¬ 
ed  them  to  the  boiling  heat  of 
water  saturated  with  salt,  at  first 
daily,  afterwards  every  other  day. 

Two  months  after  all  these  sub¬ 
stances  were  perfectly  good.  The 
butter,  that  had  collected  on  the 
surface  of  the  milk,  was  very 
sweet,  only  it  was  a  little  harder 
than  fresh  butter  ;  and  the  milk 
appeared  a  little  thinner  than  be¬ 
fore  the  experiment.  I  need  not 
say,  that  some  milk,  gooseberry 
juice,  and  jelly,  which  I  kept  by 
way  of  comparison,  soon  altered. 

Urine,  which  is  known  soon  to 
putrefy,  and  from  acid,  which  it 
is  at  first,  to  become  alkaline,  will 
keep  a  long  time  in  vessels  closely 
stopped,  when  it  has  scarcely  been 
in  contact  with  the  air  :  it  retains 
its  transparency,  acidity,  and 
smell;  and  no  ammoniaco-mag- 
nesian  phosphate  is  deposited, 
though  sometimes  uric  acid  sepa¬ 
rates.  When  urine  is  left  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  small  portion  of  air,  it 
absorbs  its  oxigen  pretty  readily, 
and  then  the  decomposition  stops  : 
but  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air 
be  present,  a  great  deal  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate 
is  almost  always  deposited  with 
the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  de¬ 
composition  of  urine  therefore,  as 
we  see,  is  not  analogous  to  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  since  the  latter,  when 


once  it  has  begun,  goes  on  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  oxigen  gas. 

Returning  to  fermentation,  and 
considering  that  sugar  and  the 
yeast  of  beer  will  ferment  with¬ 
out  the  contact  of  air,  while  the 
must  of  grapes  has  not  this  pro¬ 
perty;  we  are  forced  to  admit, 
that  there  is  an  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  yeast  of  beer  and 
the  ferment  of  the  grape.  Yeast 
is  solid,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
water  :  ferment,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  found 
in  fermentable  fruits,  is  liquid ; 
or,  if  it  be  solid,  it  must  be  very 
soluble  in  their  juices.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  however,  that  it  may 
be  solid  in  a  great  number  of 
substances,  but  in  a  peculiar  state, 
and  different  from  that  of  beer 
yeast.  Still  it  is  very  possible, 
that  there  is  but  one  ferment,  and 
that  its  difference  from  the  yeast 
of  beer  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to 
a  little  oxigen.  In  this  view  it 
would  be  analogous  to  indigo, 
which  is  capable  of  oxidation  and 
disoxidation. 

Fermentation  still  appears  to 
me,  however,  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  of  chemical  processes ; 
particularly  because  it  operates 
only  gradually,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  why,  when  the  ferment 
and  the  sugar  are  intimately  mix¬ 
ed  together,  they  do  not  act  on 
one  another  with  greater  rapidity. 
We  might  be  tempted  to  believe, 
that  it  is  partly  owing  to  a  gal¬ 
vanic  process,  and  that  it  has 
some  analogy  to  the  mutual  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  metals. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  may  clearly  conceive 
how  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  are  preserved  by  the  pro- 
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cess  of  Mr.  Appert.  These  sub¬ 
stances,  by  their  contact  with  air, 
readily  acquire  a  disposition  to 
putrefy  or  ferment:  but  on  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  in  vessels  well  closed,  the 
oxigen  absorbed  produces  a  new 
combination,  which  is  no  longer 
capable  of  exciting  fermentation 
or  putrefaction,  or  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  concrete  by  heat,  in  the 
same  manner  as  albumen  *.  In 
fact  it  is  observed,  that  a  juice 
disposed  to  ferment,  and  perfectly 
clear,  becomes  turbid  at  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  and  then  is  no 
longer  susceptible  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  unless  it  be  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  oxigen  gas.  In  this  case, 
if  it  be  made  to  boil  as  soon  as 
fermentation  begins  to  take  place, 
the  fermentation  is  quickly  stop¬ 
ped,  and  a, deposition,  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  nature,  takes  place.  It  may 
farther  be  observed,  that  beer 
yeast,  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  like¬ 
wise  loses  the  property  of  exciting 
the  fermentation  of  sugar.  Now 
since  must  of  grapes  that  has  been 
boiled  still  retains  ferment  in  so¬ 
lution,  which,  to  produce  ferment¬ 
ation,  requires  only  the  contact  of 
air ;  we  must  conclude,  that  only 
the  part  which  has  absorbed  oxi¬ 
gen,  and  which  is  probably  in  the 
same  state  as  beer  yeast,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  coagulating  by  heat. 

This  is  the  idea  I  have  formed 
of  the  preservation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  :  and  if,  as 
the  experiments  I  have  related 
seem  to  prove,  oxigen  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  developement  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  putrefaction,  it  is 
evident,  not  only  that  the  heat 
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must  be  continued  long  enough 
to  destroy  or  render  concrete  the 
matter,  which  has  absorbed  oxi¬ 
gen,  and  is  calculated  to  excite 
fermentation;  but  also  that  the 
vessels,  in  which  the  substances 
are  to  be  kept,  must  be  stopped 
too  closely  for  the  air  to  pene¬ 
trate  them.  It  is  very  probable, 
from  this  theory,  that  all  sorts  of 
fruits  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in 
hidrogen  or  nitrogen  gas,  pro¬ 
vided  they  had  absorbed  no  oxi¬ 
gen.  We  may  conclude  too,  that, 
if  grapes  will  keep  a  long  time 
without  fermenting,  it  is  because 
the  exterior  coat  does  not  admit 
the  entrance  of  oxigen;  not,  as 
Mr.  Fabroni  has  supposed,  from 
an  excellent  analysis  of  grapes, 
because  the  ferment  and  saccha¬ 
rine  matter  are  in  separate  cells. 
Lastly,  I  consider  it  as  possible, 
that,  if  an  animal  substance,  milk 
for  instance,  could  be  obtained 
without  the  contact  of  air,  it  would 
keep  a  long  time  without  altera¬ 
tion. 

From  wrhat  has  been  said  it 
might  be  expected,  that  fermenta¬ 
tion  might  be  excited  in  the  must 
of  grapes  obtained  without  the 
contact  of  air,  by  immersing  in  it 
the  two  wires  of  a  galvanic  bat* 
tery  ;  and  this  in  fact  takes  place. 
But  an  inference  deducible  from 
this  is,  that  it  is  probably  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  electric  energy  of  the 
various  substances  in  contact,  that 
atmospheric  electricity  so  power¬ 
fully  promotes  the  acescence  of 
milk,  broth,  &c. 

The  experiments  I  have  related 
throw  some  light  on  the  brim- 
stoning  or  matching  of  wines, 
which  has  been  practised  from 


*  Scguin  has  supposed  albumen  to  be  the  true  principle  of  fermentation. 
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time  immemorial,  without  any, 
one  hitherto  attempting  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  *. 

Acids,  particularly  the  mineral 
acids,  may  prevent  fermentation 
by  combining  with  the  ferment, 
or  altering  its  nature :  but  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  acts  like  the  other 
acids,  and  besides  seizing  the  oxi- 
gen,  which  the  wine  may  have 
absorbed,  or  which  remains  in  the 
casks.  This  proves,  1st,  that  fer¬ 
mentation  cannot  commence  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  oxigen  ;  and 
2dly,  that,  at  equal  degrees  of 
acidity,  the  sulphurous  acid  pre¬ 
vents  fermentations  better  than 
any  other. 

My  labours  at  present  are  far 
from  complete.  I  have  instituted 
many  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  yet  remain  to  be  known,  or 
which  require  to  be  revised ;  and 
I  reserve  them  for  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  disquisition,  that  will  embrace 
Other  objects.  I  confine  myself, 
therefore,  to  this  abstract,  and 
shall  conclude  with  observing, 
that  very  pure  sugar,  as  well  as 
manna,  has  the  property  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead, 
and  of  acting  afterward  on  colours 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  al¬ 
kalis. 


A  Narrative  of  the  Eruption  of  a 
Volcano  in  the  sea  off  the  is¬ 
land  of  Si .  Michael .  By  S. 


Tillard ,  esq.  captain  in  the 

royal  navy,  Philos.  Trans,  for 

1812. 

Approaching  the  island  of  St. 
Michael’s,  on  Sunday  the  12th  of 
June,  1811,  in  his  majesty’s  sloop 
Sabrina,  under  my  command,  we 
occasionally  observed,  rising  in 
the  horizon,  two  or  three  columns 
of  smoke,  such  as  would  have 
been  occasioned  by  an  action  be¬ 
tween  two  ships,  to  which  cause 
we  universally  attributed  its 
origin.  This  was,  however,  in  a 
very  short  time  changed,  from 
the  smoke  increasing  and  ascend¬ 
ing  in  much  larger  bodies  than 
could  possibly  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  an  event ;  and 
having  heard  an  account  prior  to 
our  sailing  from  Lisbon,  that  in 
the  preceding  January  or  Fe¬ 
bruary  a  volcano  had  burst  out 
within  the  sea  near  St.  Michael’s 
we  immediately  concluded,  that 
the  smoke  we  saw  proceeded  from 
this  cause,  and  on  our  anchoring 
the  next  morning  in  the  road  of 
Ponta  del  Gada,  wre  found  this 
conjecture  correct  as  to  the  cause, 
but  not  to  the  time;  the  eruption 
of  January  having  totally  sub¬ 
sided,  and  the  present  one  having 
only  burst  forth  two  days  prior 
to  our  approach,  and  about  three 
miles  distant  from  the  one  allud¬ 
ed  to. 

Desirous  of  examining  minute¬ 
ly  as  possible  a  contention  so  ex- 


*  This  process,  which  consists  in  burning  in  the  casks,  that  are  about  to 
be  filled  with  wine,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sulphuretted  matches,  or 
pieces  of  linen  dipped  in  melted  brimstone,  might  be  managed  much  more 
simply  and  economically,  by  preparing  concentrated  sulphurous  acid  with  a 
good  apparatus,  and  afterward  adding  a  small  quantity  of  this  acid  to  the 
wine  intended  to  be  brimstoned. 

[In  our  cider  counties,  where  a  similar  process  is  performed,  it  is  usual,  I 
believe,  to  sprinkle  some  aromatic  seeds,  as  coriander,  over  the  melted  brim¬ 
stone.  C.] 
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traordinafy  between  two  such 
powerful  elements,  I  set  off  from 
the  city  of  Ponta  del  Gada  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Read,  the  consul-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Azores,  and  two 
other  gentlemen.  After  riding 
about  twenty  miles  across  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  island  of  Mi¬ 
chael’s,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a 
cliff,  whence  the  volcano  burst 
suddenly  upon  our  view  in  the 
most  terrific  and  awful  grandeur. 
It  was  only  a  short  mile  from  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  which  was  near¬ 
ly  perpendicular,  and  formed  the 
margin  of  the  sea ;  this  cliff  being 
as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  high. 
To  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  scene  by  description  is  far 
beyond  my  powers ;  but  for  your 
satisfaction  I  shall  attempt  it. 
k  Imagine  an  immense  body  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  sea,  the 
surface  of  which  was  marked  by 
the  silvery  rippling  of  the  waves, 
occasioned  by  the  light  and  steady 
breezes  incidental  to  those  cli¬ 
mates  in  summer.  In  a  quiescent 
state,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
circular  cloud  revolving  on  the 
water  like  a  horizontal  wheel,  in 
various  and  irregular  involutions, 
expanding  itself  gradually  on  the 
lee  side ;  when  suddenly  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  blackest  cinders, 
ashes,  and  stones  would  shoot  up 
in  the  form  of  a  spire  at  an  angle 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees 
from  a  perpendicular  line,  the 
angle  of  inclination  being  univer¬ 
sally  to  windward :  this  was  ra¬ 
pidly  succeeded  by  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  each  acquiring 
greater  velocity,  and  overtopping 
the  other  till  they  had  attained  an 


altitude  as  much  above  the  level 
of  our  eye,  as  the  sea  was  below 
it. 

As  the  impetus  with  which  the 
columns  were  severally  propelled 
diminished,  and  their  ascending 
motion  had  nearly  ©eased,  they 
broke  into  various  branches  re¬ 
sembling  a  groupe  of  pines,  these 
again  forming  themselves  into 
festoons  of  white  feathery  smoke 
in  the  most  fanciful  manner  ima¬ 
ginable,  intermixed  with  the  finest 
particles  of  falling  ashes,  which 
at  one  time  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  innumerable  plumes  of 
black  and  white  ostrich  feathers, 
surmounting  each  other ;  at  ano¬ 
ther,  that  of  the  light  wavy  bran¬ 
ches  of  a  weeping  willow. 

During  these  bursts,  the  most 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  continu¬ 
ally  issued  from  the  densest  part 
of  the  volcano  ;  and  the  cloud  of 
smoke  now  ascending  to  an  alti¬ 
tude  much  above  the  highest 
point  to  which  the  ashes  were 
projected,  rolled  off  in  large  mass¬ 
es  of  fleecy  clouds,  gradually  ex¬ 
panding  themselves  before  the 
wind  in  a  direction  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  drawing  up  to  them  a 
quantity  of  waterspouts,  which 
formed  a  most  beautiful  and  strik¬ 
ing  addition  to  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  scene. 

That  part  of  the  sea,  where 
the  volcano  was  situate,  was  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  fathoms  deep,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  viewing  it  the 
volcano  was  only  four  days  old* 
Soon  after  our  arrival  on  the 
cliff,  a  peasant  observed  he  could 
discern  a  peak  above  the  water  : 
we  looked,  but  could  not  see  it ; 
however,  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
it  was  plainly  visible,  and  before 
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we  quitted  the  place,  which  was 
about  three  hours  from  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  a  complete  crater 
was  formed  above  the  water,  not 
less  than  twenty  feet  high  on  the 
side  where  the  greatest  quantity 
of  ashes  fell ;  the  diameter  of  the 
crater  being  apparently  about 
four  or  five  hundred  feet. 

The  great  eruptions  were  ge¬ 
nerally  attended  with  a  noise  like 
the  continued  firing  of  cannon 
and  musquetry  intermixed,  as 
also  with  slight  shocks  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  several  of  which  having 
been  felt  by  my  companions,  but 
none  by  myself,  I  had  become 
half  sceptical,  and  thought  their 
opinion  arose  merely  from  the 
force  of  imagination ;  but  while 
we  were  sitting  within  five  or  six 
yards  of  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  par¬ 
taking  of  a  slight  repast  which 
had  been  brought  with  us,  and 
were  all  busily  engaged,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  bursts  took 
place  which  we  had  yet  witnessed, 
accompanied  by  a  very  severe 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  The 
instantaneous  and  involuntary 
movement  of  each  was  to  spring 
upon  his  feet,  and  I  said  “  this 
admits  of  no  doubt.”  The  words 
had  scarce  passed  my  lips,  before 
we  observed  a  large  portion  of 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  about  fifty 
yards  on  our  left,  falling,  which 
it  did  with  a  violent  crash.  So  . 
soon  as  our  first  consternation 
had  a  little  subsided,  we  removed 
about  ten  or  a  dozen  yards  far¬ 
ther  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and  finished  our  dinner. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  June 
15th,  having  the  consul  and  some 
other  friends  on  board,  I  weighed, 
and  proceeded  with  the  ship  to¬ 
wards  the  volcano,  with  the  in¬ 


tention  of  witnessing  a  night  view ; 
but  in  this  expectation  we  were 
greatly  disappointed,  from  the 
wind  freshening  and  the  weather 
becoming  thick  and  hazy,  and 
also  from  the  volcano  itself  being 
clearly  more  quiescent  than  it 
was  the  preceding  day.  It  seldom 
emitted  any  lightning,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  as  much  flame  as  may  be 
seen  to  issue  from'  the  top  of  a 
glass-house,  or  foundery  chimney. 

On  passing  directly  under  the 
great  cloud  of  smoke,  about  three 
or  four  miles  distant  from  the 
volcano,  the  decks  of  the  ship 
were  covered  with  fine  black 
ashes,  which  fell  intermixed  with 
small  rain.  W e  returned  the  next 
morning,  and  late  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  I  took  my  leave 
of  St.  Michael’s  to  complete  my 
cruize. 

On  opening  the  volcano  clear 
of  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island, 
after  dark  on  the  16th,  we  wit¬ 
nessed  one  of  two  eruptions  that, 
had  the  ship  been  near  enough, 
would  have  been  awfully  grand. 
It  appeared  one  continued  blaze 
of  lightning ;  but  the  distance 
which  it  was  at  from  the  ship,  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  miles,  prevented 
our  seeing  it  with  effect. 

Returning  again  towards  St. 
Michael’s  on  the  4th  of  July,  I 
was  obliged,  by  the  state  of  the 
wind,  to  pass  with  the  ship  very 
close  to  the  island,  which  was 
now  completely  formed  by  the 
volcano,  being  nearly  the  height 
of  Matlock  High  Tor,  about 
eighty  yards  above  the  sea.  At 
this  time  it  was  perfectly  tranquil, 
which  circumstance  determined 
me  to  land,  and  explore  it  more 
narrowly. 

I  left  the  ship  in  one  of  the 
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boats,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  officers.  As  we  approached, 
we  perceived  it  was  still  smoking 
in  many  parts,  and  upon  our 
reaching  the  island  found  the  surf 
on  the  beach  very  high.  Row¬ 
ing  round  the  lee  side,  with  some 
little  difficulty,  by  the  aid  of  an 
oar,  as  a  pole,  I  jumped  on  shore, 
and  was  followed  by  the  other 
officers.  We  found  a  narrow 
beach  of  black  ashes,  from  which 
the  side  of  the  island  rose  in  ge¬ 
neral  too  steep  to  admit  of  our 
ascending ;  and  where  we  could 
have  clambered  up,  the  mass  of 
matter  was  too  hot  to  allow  our 
proceeding  more  than  a  few  yards 
in  the  ascent. 

The  declivity  below  the  surface 
of  the  sea  was  equally  steep,  hav¬ 
ing  seven  fathoms  water,  scarce 
the  boat’s  length  from  the  shore, 
and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  we  sounded  twenty- 
jive  fathoms. 

From  walking  round  it,  in 
about  twelve  minutes,  I  should 
judge  that  it  was  something  less 
than  a  mile  in  circumference : 
but  the  most  extraordinary  part 
was  the  crater,  the  mouth  of 
which,  on  the  side  facing  St. 
Michael’s,  was  nearly  level  with 
the  sea.  It  was  filled  with  water, 
at  that  time  boiling,  and  was 
emptying  itself  into  the  sea,  by  a 
small  stream  about  six  yards  over, 
and  by  which  I  should  suppose  it 
was  continually  filled  again  at 
high  water.  This  stream,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  so  hot, 
as  only  to  admit  the  finger  to  be 
dipped  suddenly  in,  and  taken  out 
again  immediately. 

It  appeared  evident,  by  the 
formation  of  this  part  of  the  is¬ 
land,  that  the  sea  had,  during  the 
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eruptions,  broken  into  the  cratre 
in  two  places,  as  the  east  side  of 
the  small  stream  was  bounded  by 
a  precipice,  a  cliff  between  twenty 
and  thirty  feet  high  forming  a 
peninsula  of  about  the  same  di¬ 
mensions  in  width,  and  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  long,  connected  with 
the  other  part  of  the  island  by  a 
narrow  ridge  of  cinders  and  lava, 
as  an  isthmus  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  in  length,  from  which 
the  crater  rose  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre. 

This  cliff,  at  two  or  three  miles 
distance  from  the  island,  had  the 
appearance  of  a  work  of  art  re¬ 
sembling  a  small  fort  or  block 
house.  The  top  of  this  we  were 
determined,  if  possible,  to  attain  ; 
but  (  the  difficulty  we  had  to  en¬ 
counter  in  doing  so  was  consider¬ 
able  ;  the  only  way  to  attempt  it 
was  up  the  side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  was  so  steep,  that  the  only 
mode  by  which  we  could  affect  it, 
was  by  fixing  the  end  of  an  oar 
at  the  base,  with  the  assistance  of 
which  we  forced  ourselves  up  in 
nearly  a  backward  direction. 

Having  reached  the  summit  of 
the  isthmus,  we  found  another 
difficulty,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
walk  upon  it,  as  the  descent  on 
the  other  side  was  immediate, 
and  as  steep  as  the  one  we  had 
ascended;  but  by  throwing  our 
legs  across  it,  as  would  be  done 
on  the  ridge  of  a  house,  and  mov¬ 
ing  ourselves  forward  by  our 
hands,  we  at  length  reached  that 
part  of  it  where  it  gradually  wi¬ 
dened  itself  and  formed  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  cliff,  which  we  found 
to  have  a  perfectly  flat  surface, 
of  the  dimensions  before  stated. 

Judging  this  to  be  the  most 
conspicuous  situation,  We  here 
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planted  the  Union,  and  left  a  bot¬ 
tle  sealed  up  containing  a  small 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  island, 
and  of  our  having  landed  upon  it, 
and  naming  it  Sabrina  Island. 

Within  the  crater  I  found  the 
complete  skeleton  of  a  guard-fish, 
the  bones  of  which,  being  perfect¬ 
ly  burnt,  fell  to  pieces  upon  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  them  up  ;  and 
by  the  account  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  coast  of  St.  Michael’s,  great 
numbers  of  fish  had  been  des¬ 
troyed  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eruption,  as  large  quantities, 
probably  suffocated  or  poisoned, 
were  occasionally  found  drifted 
into  the  small  inlets  or  bays. 

The  island,  like  other  volcanic 
productions,  is  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  porous  substances,  and 
generally  burnt  to  complete  cin¬ 
ders,  with  occasional  masses  of  a 
Stone,  which  I  should  suppose  to 
be  a  mixture  of  iron  ancl  lime¬ 
stone  ;  but  have  sent  you  speci¬ 
mens  to  enable  you  to  form  a 
better  judgment  than  you  possibly 
can  by  any  description  of  mine. 


Popular  Statement  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Malus ,  in  which  he  has 
developed  a  new  property  of 
light.  From  Nicholson’s  Jour¬ 
nal, 

Let  a  solar  ray  be  directed  by 
means  of  a  heliostat  into  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  so  that  it  shall 
form  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of 
19°  10'.  Then  fix  a  glass,  not 
silvered,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  shall  reflect  this  ray  vertically 
downwards.  If  below  this  glass 
a  second  glass  be  placed,  exactly 
parallel  to  the  former,  the  latter 
will  make,  with  the  descending 
ray  an  angle  of  35°  25',  and  re-' 


fleet  it  again  parallel  to  its  first 
direction.  In  this  case,  nothing 
remarkable  is  observed. 

But  if  this  second  glass  be 
turned,  with  its  face  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  east  or  west,  but  with¬ 
out  altering  its  inclination  with 
respect  to  the  vertical  ray,  it  will 
no  longer  reflect  a  single  particle 
of  light,  neither  from  its  first  nor 
its  second  surface. 

And  if  with  the  same  inclina¬ 
tion  preserved  with  regard  to  the 
vertical  ray,  the  face  be  turned 
towards  the  south,  it  will  begin 
to  reflect  again  the  usual  propor¬ 
tion  of  incidental  light. 

In  the  intermediate  positions, 
the  reflection  will  be  more  or  less 
complete,  accordingly  as  the  re¬ 
flected  ray  approaches  more  or 
less  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Under  these  circumstances, 
where  the  reflected  ray  comports 
itself  so  differently,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  constantly  preserves  the  same 
inclination  with  regard  to  inci¬ 
dental  ray. 

We,  therefore,  in  this  instance 
see,  that  a  vertical  ray  of  light 
falling  on  a  transparent  body,  acts 
in  the  same  manner  when  its  re¬ 
flecting  face  is  turned  towards  the 
north  or  the  south,  and  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  when  this  face  is 
turned  towards  the  east  or  the 
west;  although  these  faces  still 
continue  to  form,  with  the  vertical 
direction  of  this  ray,  an  angle  of 
35°  25'. 

These  observations  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  light  acquires,  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  proper¬ 
ties  independent  of  its  direction, 
with  regard  to  the  surface  which 
reflects  it,  but  exclusively  rela- 
.tive  to  the  sides  of  the  vertical 
ray,  which  are  here  the  same  for 
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the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
ray,  but  different  with  regard  to 
the  east  and  west  sides. 

By  giving  to  these  sides  the 
name  of  poles,  Malus  has  given 
the  name  of  polarisation,  to  that 
modification  which  imparts  pro¬ 
perties  to  light,  which  are  relative 
to  these  poles.  And  he  says,  that 
he  has  hesitated  to  admit  of  that 
term  in  the  description  of  the  na¬ 
tural  effects  now  under  conside¬ 
ration,  until  the  variety  of  the 
phenomena  obliged  him  to  make 
use  of  it. 

Let  us  again,  says  he,  consider 
the  apparatus  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  If  to  the  solar 
ray  which  has  passed  through  the 
first  glass,  and  of  which  a  part 
has  been  reflected,  a  silvered 
glass  be  presented,  which  shall 
reflect  it  perpendicularly  down¬ 
wards,  a  second  vertical  ray  will 
be  obtained,  which  has  properties 
similar  to  the  first,  but  in  a  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  manner. 

If  a  glass  be  presented  to  this 
ray,  forming  with  its  direction  an 
angle  of  35 Q  25',  and  if,  without 
changing  this  inclination,  its  faces 
be  alternately  turned  towards  the 
north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
the  following  phenomena  will  be 
observed.  There  will  always  be 
a  certain  quantity  of  light  reflect¬ 
ed.  by  the  second  glass,  but  this 
quantity  will  be  much  less  when 
the  faces  are  turned  towards  the 
north  and  south,  than  when  they 
are  turned  towards  the  east  and 
west. 

In  the  first  vertical  ray,  exactly 
the  contrary  may  be  observed. 
The  minimum,  of  reflected  light 
took  place  when  the  second  glass 
was  turned  towards  the  east  or 


the  west.  Thus,  in  abstracting 
from  the  second  ray  the  quantity 
of  light  which  comparts  itself 
like  a  common  ray,  and  which  is 
reflected  equally  under  both  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
this  ray  contains  another  portion 
of  light,  which  is  polarised  in  a 
manner  exactly  contrary  to  that 
of  the  vertical  ray  reflected  by  the 
first  glass. 

In  this  experiment  a  silvered 
mirror  was  used,  merely  in  order 
to  dispose  the  two  rays  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  in  order  to  render 
the  explanation  more  clear.  The 
action  of  metallic  surfaces  being 
very  weak  with  regard  to  the  po¬ 
larisation  of  the  direct  ray,  their 
influence  may  be  neglected. 

This  phenomenon  in  the  last 
analysis  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner :  If  a  ray  of 
light  fall  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
form  with  it  an  incidence  of 
35°  25',  all  the  light  which  it  re¬ 
flects  is  polarised  in  one  direction 
or  manner.  And  the  light  which 
passes  through  the  glass  is  com¬ 
posed,  first,  of  a  quantity  of  light 
polarised  in  a  direction  or  manner 
contrary  to  that  which  was  re¬ 
flected,  and  having  a  proportion 
to  that  quantity,  and  secondly,  of 
another  portion  not  modified,  but 
which  preserves  the  characters  of 
direct  light. 

These  polarised  rays  have  pre¬ 
cisely  all  the  properties  of  those 
which  are  modified  by  the  crys¬ 
tals  which  have  double  refrac¬ 
tion  ;  and,  accordingly,  what  the 
author  has  said  of  them  elsewhere 
may  be  applied  without  restriction 
to  the  former. 

The  author,  by  continuing  his 
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experiments  on  the  polarisation 
of  light,  has  observed  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts : 

I  consider,  says  he,  in  order 
to  fix  the  ideas,  a  vertical  ray  as 
polarised  with  regard  to  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  I  place  be¬ 
neath  this  ray  a  glass,  not  silver¬ 
ed,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can 
be  turned  round  upon  the  ray  so 
as  constantly  to  make  with  its  di¬ 
rection  an  angle  of  35°  25'.  In 
order  to  analyse  the  light  which 
is  transmitted  through  this  glass 
in  its  different  positions,  I  place 
beneath  it  a  rhomboid  of  Iceland 
spar,  directing  its  principal  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian 
I  shall  call  the  plane  of  incidence 
that  which  passes  through  the 
vertical  incident  ray  and  the  ray 
reflected  by  the  glass. 

The  ray  presents  different  phe¬ 
nomena  according  to  the  motions 
or  positions  given  to  the  glass  it¬ 
self.  When  the  glass  has  made 
a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  it  no 
longer  reflects  a  single  particle  of 
light,  and  the  ray  that  it  trans¬ 
mits  to  the  lower  crystal  is  re¬ 
fracted  in  the  usual  manner  ;  and, 
subsequently,  the  reflected  light 
diminishes,  and  the  refracted 
light  increases,  from  the  first  po¬ 
sition  of  the  glass,  until  the  plane 
of  incidence  has  described  an  arc 
of  90  degrees.  The  ray  refracted 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  rhom¬ 
boid,  also  increases  from  the 
former  unto  the  latter  position; 
but  the  extraordinary  ray  only 
increases  until  the  plane  of  inci¬ 
dence  has  arrived  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  It  is  then  diminished, 
and  becomes  nothing  when  the 
glass  has  performed  one  quarter 
of  a  revolution..  Supposing,  then, 


that  the  glass  makes  one  entire 
revolution,  the  reflected  light  will 
have  two  maxima  answering  to 
the  positions  N.  and  S.  and  two 
absolute  minima  answering  to  the 
positions  E.  and  W.  The  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  and  that  which  is 
refracted  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  the  rhomboid,  have  two  mini¬ 
ma  answering  to  the  positions  N. 
and  S.  and  two  maxima  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  positions  E.  and  W. 
but  the  light  refracted  extraordi¬ 
narily  has  four  absolute  minima 
answering  to  the  positions  N.  S.  E. 
and  W.  and  four  maxima  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  positions  NW.  SE. 
NE.  andSW. 

In  the  place  of  the  moveable 
glass,  but  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances,  let  a  metallic  mir¬ 
ror  be  substituted,  of  which  the 
plane  or  incidence  constantly 
makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  that 
of  the  meridian.  When  this  mir¬ 
ror  is  inclined  only  a  few  degrees 
with  regard  to  the  horizon,  the 
light  which  it  reflects  is  entirely  po¬ 
larised,  like  the  incident  light  with 
regard  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
If  the  inclination  be  augmented, 
it  reflects,  first,  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  polarised  with  regard 
to  the  plane  of  the  meridian  ;  se¬ 
condly,  another  quantity  of  light 
polarised  with  regard  to  the  plane 
of  incidence ;  and,  lastly,  a  cer¬ 
tain  inclination  may  be  attained, 
by  which  the  light  is  completely 
polarised  with  regard  to  the  plane 
of  incidence.  Beyond  this  limit, 
the  light  polarised  with  regard  to 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  begins 
to  reappear,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  light  polarised  with  regard  to 
the  plain  of  incidence,  diminishes 
Until  the  mirror  becomes  vertical, 
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Metallic  bodies  act,  therefore, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
transparent  bodies  on  the  light 
which  they  reflect ;  but  transpa¬ 
rent  bodies  totally  emit  the  light 
which  they  polarise  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  manner,  and  reflect  that 
which  is  polarised  in  a  contrary 
manner,  while  metallic  bodies 
reflect  the  light  which  they  have 
polarised  in  both  directions  or 
manners. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  me¬ 
moir  point  out  the  methods  to 
be  followed,  in  order  to  obtain, 
in  the  different  cases,  an  exact 
measure  of  the  phenomena.  They 
resolve  all  that  is  problematical 
in  this  theory,  and  establish,  in  a 
decided  manner,  the  following 
consequences — 

That  all  bodies  in  nature,  with¬ 
out  exception,  polarise  completely 
the  light  which  they  reflect  under 
a  determined  angle.  That  within 
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and  beyond  this  angle  the  light 
receives  this  modification  in  a  less 
complete  manner. 

Polished  metallic  bodies,  which 
reflect  more  light  than  transpa¬ 
rent  bodies,  do  also  polarise  it  in 
a  greater  degree.  This  modifi¬ 
cation  is  essential  to  the  forces 
which  produce  reflection. 

Lastly,  this  new  phenomena 
have  advanced  us  one  step  nearer 
the  truth,  by  confirming  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  all  the  hypotheses 
which  philosophers  have  formed 
in  order  to  explain  the  reflection 
of  light.  For  example,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  not  one  of  them  tend  to 
explain,  why  the  most  intense  ray 
of  light,  when  it  is  polarised,  ean, 
under  a  certain  inclination,  pass 
through  a  transparent  body,  and 
be  totally  deprived  of  the  partial 
reflection  to  which  ordinary  light 
is  subject. 
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On  the  management  of  the  Onion . 

By  T.  A.  Knight ,  esq.  From 

the  Trans,  of  the  Horticultural 

Society ,  ml.  /. 

The  first  object  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  being  to  point  out 
improvements  in  the  culture  of 
those  plants,  which  are  extensively 
useful  to  the  public,  I  send  a  few 
remarks  on  the  management  of 
one  of  these,  the  onion ;  which 
both  constitutes  one  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  luxuries  of  the  poor,  and  finds 
its  way  in  various  forms  to  the 
tables  of  the  affluent  and  luxuri¬ 
ous. 

Every  bulbous  rooted  plant, 
and  indeed  every  plant  which 
produces  leaves,  and  lives  longer 
than  one  year,  generates,  in  one 
season,  the  sap,  or  vegetable 
blood,  which  composes  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  the  succeeding  spring ; 
and  when  the  sap  has  accumulat¬ 
ed  during  one  or  more  seasons,  it 
is  ultimately  expended  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  blossoms  and  seeds. 
This  reserved  sap  is  deposited  in, 
and  composes  in  a  great  measure, 
the  bulb ;  and  moreover  the  quan¬ 
tity  accumulated,  as  well  as  the 
period  required  for  its  accumula¬ 
tion,  varies  greatly  in  the  same 
species  of  plant,  under  more  or 


less  favourable  circumstances. 
Thus  the  onion  in  the  south  of 
Europe  acquires  a  much  larger 
size  during  the  long  and  warm 
summers  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  a  single  season,  than  in  the 
colder  climate  of  England ;  but 
under  the  following  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture,  which  I  have  long  practised, 
two  summers  in  England  produce 
nearly  the  effect  of  one  in  Spain 
or  Portugal,  and  the  onion  as¬ 
sumes  nearly  the  form  and  size  of 
those  thence  imported. 

Seeds  of  the  Spanish  or  Por¬ 
tugal  onion  are  sown  at  the  usual 
period  in  the  spring,  very  thickly, 
and  in  poor  soil ;  generally  under 
the  shade  of  a  fruit  tree  :  and  in 
such  situation  the  bulbs  in  the 
autumn  are  rarely  found  much  to 
exceed  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 
These  are  then  taken  from  the 
ground,  and  preserved  till  the 
succeeding  spring,  when  they  are 
planted  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  and  they  afford  plants, 
which  differ  from  those  raised  im¬ 
mediately  from  seed  only  in  pos¬ 
sessing  much  greater  strength  and 
vigour,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
previously  generated  sap  being 
much  greater  in  the  bulb  than  in 
the  seed.  The  bulbs,  thus  raised, 
often  exceed  considerably  five 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  being 
more  mature,  they  are  with  more 
certainty  preserved,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  soundness,  through  the 
winter,  than  those  raised  from 
seed  in  a  single  season.  The 
same  effects  are,  in  some  measure, 
produced  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
August,  as  is  often  done ;  but  the 
crops  often  perish  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  ground  becomes  com¬ 
pressed  and  soddened  (to  use  an 
antiquated  term)  by  the  winter 
rains  ;  and  I  have  in  consequence 
always  found,  that  any  given 
weight  of  this  plant  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  with  less  expense  to  the 
grower,  by  the  mode  of  culture  I 
recommend,  than  by  any  other 
which  I  have  seen  practised. 


A  new  and  expeditious  mode  of 
Budding.  By  T.  A.  Knight , 
esq.  From  the  Trans,  of  the 
Hort.  Soc.  ml,  I. 

Parkinson,  in  his  Paradisus  Lon- 
doniensis,  which  was  published  in 
1629,  has  observed,  that  the  nur¬ 
serymen  of  his  days  had  been  so 
long  in  the  practice  of  substitut¬ 
ing  one  variety  of  fruit  for  another, 
that  the  habit  of  doing  so  was  al¬ 
most  become  hereditary  amongst 
them :  were  we  to  judge  from  the 
modern  practice,  in  some  public 
nurseries,  we  might  suspect  the 
possessors  of  them  to  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  intermarriages  between 
the  descendants  of  those  alluded 
to  by  Parkinson.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  mentioned  his  “  very  good 
friend,  master  John  Tradescant,” 
and  “  master  John  Miller,”  as 
exceptions ;  and  similar  excep¬ 
tions  are,  I  believe,  to  be  found 
in  modern  days.  It  must,  how¬ 


ever,  be  admitted,  that,  wherever 
the  character  of  the  leaf  does  not 
expose  the  error  of  the  grafter,  as 
in  the  different  varieties  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine,  mistakes  will  . 
sometimes  occur  ;  and  therefore 
a  mode  of  changing  the  variety, 
or  of  introducing  a  branch  of  an¬ 
other  variety,  with  great  expedi¬ 
tion,  may  possibly  be  acceptable 
to  many  readers  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Transactions. 

The  luxuriant  shoots  of  peach 
and  nectarine  trees  are  generally 
barren ;  but  the  lateral  shoots 
emitted,  in  the  same  season,  by 
them,  are  often  productive  of 
fruit,  particularly  if  treated  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  me  in 
the  Horticultural  Transactions  of 
1808.  In  the  experiments  I  have 
there  described,  the  bearing  wood 
was  afforded  by  the  natural  buds 
of  the  luxuriant  shoots;  but  I 
thought  it  probable,  that  such 
might  as  readily  be  afforded  by 
the  inserted  buds  of  another  va¬ 
riety,  under  appropriate  manage¬ 
ment.  I  therefore,  as  early  in 
the  month  of  June,  of  the  year 
1808,  as  the  luxuriant  shoots  of 
my  peach  trees  were  grown  suffi¬ 
ciently  firm  to  permit  the  opera¬ 
tion,  inserted  buds  of  other  varie¬ 
ties  into  them,  employing  two 
distinct  ligatures  to  hold  the  buds 
in  their  places.  One  ligature  was 
first  placed  above  the  bud  insert¬ 
ed  ;  and  upon  the  transverse  sec¬ 
tion  through  the  bark :  the  other, 
which  had  no  further  office  than 
that  of  securing  the  bud,  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  usual  way.  As  soon 
as  the  buds  (which  never  fail  un¬ 
der  the  preceding  circumstances) 
had  attached  themselves,  the  liga¬ 
tures  last  applied  were  taken  off  ; 
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but  the  others  were  suffered  to 
remain.  The  passage  of  the  sap 
upwards  was  in  consequence  much 
obstructed,  and  the  inserted  buds 
began  to  vegetate  strongly  in 
July:  and  when  these  had  afford¬ 
ed  shoots  about  four  inches  long, 
the  remaining  ligatures  were  taken 
off,  to  permit  the  excess  of  salt  to 
pass  on ;  and  the  young  shoots 
were  nailed  to  the  wall.  Being 
there  properly  exposed  to  light, 
their  wood  ripened  well,  and  af¬ 
forded  blossoms  in  the  succeeding 
spring :  this  would, Ido  not  doubt, 
have  afforded  fruit-;  but  that, 
leaving  my  residence  at  Elton  for 
this  place ;  I  removed  my  trees  ; 
and  the  whole  of  their  blossoms, 
in  the  last  spring,  proved,  in  Con¬ 
sequence,  equally  abortive. 


Some  Account  of  the  Teak  Tree  of 
the  East  Indies .  By  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Roxburgh. 

The  durability  of  Teak  wood  for 
ship- building  is  well  known  to 
every  one  in  India,  and  its  quali¬ 
ties  are  so  much  valued  in  En¬ 
gland,  that  considerable  quantities 
are  imported.  The  Society  for 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  from 
whose  30th  volume  the  following 
is  extracted,  express  their  opinion 
that  this  tree  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  our  West  Indian  and 
African  settlements.  And  though 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  true 
national  policy  of  an  empire  must 
ever  be  to  establish  those  public 
resources  which  are  least  subject 
to  the  contingent  events  arising 
from  the  local  distance  of  colonies, 
and  consequently,  that  our  great 
efforts  ought  to  be  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  native  oak  ;  yet  it  must 


be  nevertheless  admitted,  that 
every  possible  means  of  insuring 
our  supplies,  and  encouraging 
our  settlements,  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

The  timber  of  the  teak  tree  is 
in  India  what  oak  is  in  England ; 
it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  en¬ 
large  on  their  comparative  value, 
because  oak  will  not  grow  in  In¬ 
dia:  our  attention  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  confined  to  teak  alone, 
not  only  as  being  by  far  the  best 
wood  we  yet  know  of  in  this 
country  for  ship-building,  but 
also  for  the  house  carpenter,  and 
almost  every  other  work  where 
strong,  durable,  easily-wrought, 
light  wood  is  required.  The  ad<^ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  so  valuable  a  tree, 
where  nature  has  not  bestowed  it, 
must  therefore  be  obvious  to 
every  one ;  particularly  in  Bengal, 
where  it  grows  well,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  so  great.  The  teak  tree 
is  a  native  of  Pegu. 

Government,  sensible  of  what 
is  here  stated,  have  long  given 
every  possible  encouragement  for 
an  extensive  propagation.  But 
too  render  it  still  more  general, 
the  native  land-holders  must  be 
made  sensible  of  the  advantages 
they  may  expect  to  derive  from 
large  plantations  thereof. 

The  growth  of  the  tree  is  rapid, 
and  at  all  ages  the  wood  (from 
various  experiments)  appears  ex¬ 
cellent.  Some  trees  in  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Company’s  Botanic 
Garden,  brought  from  the  Rajah- 
mudry  Circar,  1787,  were,  in 
1804,  from  three  to  upwards  of 
four  feet  in  girth,  at  three  and  a 
half  feet  above  ground,  and  high 
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in  proportion*.  These  plants 
were  about  twelve  months  old 
when  sent  from  the  coast,  so  that 
their  present  age  is  about  seven¬ 
teen  years.  A  tree  promising  so 
much  advantage  in  so  short  a 
space,  compared  to  what  the  oak 
requires  in  England  to  become 
serviceable  in  the  marine  yard, 
makes  it  highly  worthy  of  every 
attention  and  encouragement.  A 
few  observations  on  rearing  the 
plants  from  the  seed  seem  neces¬ 
sary,  as  I  have  often  known  seeds 
from  the  same  tree  succeed  with 
one  person,  and  totally  fail  with 
another. 

The  nut  in  which  the  seeds  are 
lodged,  is  exceeding  hard,  con¬ 
tains  four  cells,  and  in  each  is 
lodged  a  single  small  seed.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  that  they 
perfectly  retain  their  vegetating 
power  in  the  growth,  even  as  far 
as  eighteen  months;  however,  it 
is  advisable  to  sow  them  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  perio¬ 
dical  rains,  or  north-westers,  after 
they  are  taken  ripe  from  the  tree 
in  October.  If  sown  about  this 
period,  or  rather  before  than  after, 
in  well-shaded  beds,  about  an 
inch  asunder,  and  covered  with 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
earth,  with  a  little  rotten  straw  or 
grass  spread  over  the  earth,  to 
keep  the  beds  in  an  uniform  state 
of  humidity,  by  gentle  waterings, 
should  the  weather  prove  dry ; 
most  of  the  nuts  will  be  found  to 
produce  from  one  to  four  plants, 
in  from  four  to  eight  weeks. 
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However,  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  many  will  remain  in  the 
ground  until  the  commencement 
of  the  second  rains,  nay  even  of 
the  third  ;  however,  this  is  rare, 
yet  it  will  be  advisable  to  sow  the 
seed  on  the  spot  that  can  be 
spared,  at  least  until  the  rains  of 
the  second  season  are  well  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  by  not  attending  to  this 
circumstance,  many  have  thought 
the  seed  bad,  consequently  caused 
the  ground  to  be  dug  up  for  other 
purposes. 

The  plants,  when  they  first 
make  their  appearance,  are  very 
small,  scarce  so  large  as  a  cab¬ 
bage  plant  when  it  first  springs 
from  the  earth  ;  their  growth  is, 
however,  rapid.  When  they  are 
about  one  or  two  inches  high, 
they  ought  to  be  transplanted  into 
other  beds,  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  inches  from  each  other, 
there  to  remain  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  year’s  rains, 
when  they  are  to  be  planted  out 
to  where  they  are  to  remain,  or 
they  may,  when  from  two  to  four 
inches  high,  be  planted  out  at 
once  to  where  they  are  to  grow  ; 
and  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  but 
by  so  doing  they  succeed  better ; 
as  in  taking"  up  plants  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size,  say  from  one  to 
two  or  more  feet  high,  the  roots 
are  very  apt  to  be  much  injured, 
particularly  the  sap  root,  which 
retards  their  growth  much,  nay 
often  kills  them. 

About  Calcutta  they  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  most  places  where 


*  The  largest  of  those  trees  measured,  at  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the 
ground,  in  February,  1796,  forty-two  inches  in  circumference.  The  same 
tree  was,  in  February,  1804,  fifty-two  inches  in  circumference  at  the  same 
place,  which  gives  an  annual  increase  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  However, 
while  the  trees  are  younger,  and  in  a  more  favourable  soil  than  where  this 
tree  stands,  their  yearly  growth  is  from  two  to  three  inches,  which  is  fully 
double  the  increase  of  oak  in  England. 

*  u  g 
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they  have  been  tried,  and  any  to¬ 
lerable  degree  of  care  taken  of 
them ;  so  that  the  only  observa¬ 
tions  which  seem  necessary  to  be 
made  on  this  head,  are  to  avoid 
sowing  the  seed,  or  planting  in 
such  places  as  are  low,  or  subject 
to  be  inundated ;  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds,  and  sparingly 
watered  during  dry  weather,  for 
the  first  year  only.  In  a  good 
soil)  not  much  overrun  with  that 
coarse,  white-flowered  grass, 
called  by  the  natives  Woola  (Sac- 
charum,)  they  will  scarce  require 
any  care  whatever  after  the  first 
six  months,  from  the  time  of 
being  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  stand.  They  will  then  be 
about  eighteen  months  old,  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  twice ;  and  in  that  time 
they  will,  in  general,  be  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  according  as  the 
soil  is  favourable,  and  out  of  all 
danger,  except  from  north¬ 
westers. 

With  respect  to  the  distance 
at  which  plants  ought  to  stand  in 
plantations,  every  one’s  judgment 
can  direct.  The  oak  requires  a 
great  space,  as  the  crooked  parts 
thereof  are  the  most  valuable, 
and  required  for  the  knees  and 
other  curved  timber  in  ship¬ 
building  :  but  teak  is  naturally  a 
straight-grained  tree,  and  only 
used  in  Bengal,  or  at  least  in  ge¬ 
neral,  for  the  straight  work,  Sis- 
soo  being  commonly  employed 
for  knees  and  other  crooked 
timber  :  hence  it  may  be  conclud¬ 
ed,  that  the  straighter  the  teak 
trees  grow,  the  more  eligible  for 
every  purpose  for  which  this  tim¬ 
ber  is  generally  employed  in  Ben¬ 
gal.  They  do  not,  therefore,  re¬ 
quire  to  be  planted  at  a  great 


distance,  suppose  from  six  to  left 
feet,  in  quincunx  order ;  by  being 
so  close  they  grow  straighter,  and 
protect  one  another  while  young, 
which  is  particularly  wanted 
where  violent  gusts  of  wind,  such 
as  our  north-westers,  prevail. 
When  the  trees  grow  up,  they 
can  be  thinned  out  to  advantage, 
as  the  timber  of  the  young  trees 
will  answer  for  a  variety  of  uses. 
The  seed  of  this  tree  we  have  now 
in  such  abundance,  as  to  render  a 
few  hundred  plants,  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  biggahs,  of  little  or  no  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  if  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  planted  is  not  of 
the  best  sort,  the  more  necessity 
there  is  for  planting  close. 

Suppose  the  trees  planted  in 
quincunx  order,  eight  feet  asun¬ 
der,  a  Bengal  biggah  (which  I 
believe  is  generally  reckoned  a 
square  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet)  will  hold  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  trees. 

It  will  be  necessary,  during'the 
first  ten  years,  to  cut  down  about 
half  of  them,  say  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  to  give  the  rest  more  room ; 
they  are  worth  one  rupee  each. 

Again,  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  reckon  half  (eighty-five) 
of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
seventy  to  be  cut  down,  to  make 
still  more  room  for  the  rest,  they 
will  be  worth  four  rupees  each. 

And  again,  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  thin  them  still 
more,  say  to  another  half,  (or  one- 
eighth  of  the  original  number) 
which  will  be  worth  eight  rupees 
each.  The  remaining  forty-two 
trees,  when  full  grown,  say  in 
thirty  years,  may  be  expected  to 
have,  on  an  average,  shafts  or 
trunks  thirty  feet  long,  and  at 
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least  four  feet  In  circumference, 
Which  gives,  according  to  the 
bases  of  the  timber  merchant’s 
measurement,  a  girth  or  square  of 
twelve  inches.  The  dimensions 
of  such  a  piece  of  timber  will 
therefore  be  thirty  square  feet,  or 
three  quarters  of  a  ton,  which,  at 
One  rupee  (or  about  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  sterling)  per  square 
foot,  the  average  price  of  Pegu 
teak  in  this  place  (Calcutta)  for 
some  time  past,  will  amount  to 
thirty  rupees  per  tree.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  price  of  this  indis¬ 
pensable  commodity  will  fall ; 
our  growing  trade,  and  consequent 
increase  of  shipping,  gives  reason 
to  think  it  will  rather  rise  in  price. 
Let  us,  however,  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  say,  that  each  of  the 
last-mentioned  forty-two  trees  will 
be  worth  only  twenty  rupees  each. 

From  the  above  statement,  the 
value  of  a  biggah  of  land,  planted 
with  teak  trees,  will  produce, 
during  thirty  years,  as  follows  : 

Rupees. 

In  the  first  ten  years  170  are 
cut,  and  reckoned  to  be 
worth  one  rupee  each,  is  170 
In  the  next  ten  years  85 
more  are  cut,  and  worth 
four  rupees  each,  is  -  340 
n  the  next  following  five 
years,  43  more  are  cut, 
and  worth  eight  rupees 
each,  is  344 

At  the  end  of  thirty  years, 
the  remaining  42  trees 
are  reckoned  worth  20 
rupees  each,  is  -  840 

Total  produce  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years  -  1694 
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Independent  of  the  branches 
many  of  the  largest  of  which  will 
be  fit  for  knees,  and  other  crook¬ 
ed  timbers,  of  small  dimensions, 
consequently  of  considerable  va¬ 
lue. 

From  the  above  sum  of  1694 
rupees  is  to  be  deducted  the  rent 
of  land  for  the  before-stated  time, 
together  with  the  expence  of 
planting,  hedging,  and  taking  care 
of  the  young  plants  during  the 
first  few  years ;  after  that  they 
will  require  little  or  no  care. 

Rupees. 

The  former  let  us  suppose 
to  be  three  rupees  the 
biggah,  which  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  high  rent,  and  will 
amount,  in  thirty  years, 
to  -  -  90 

Charges  of  planting  and 
hedging,  say  -  20 

Wages  of  one  man,  per 
biggah,  which  is  fully 
sufficient,  for  the  first 
five  years,  at  36  rupees 
yearly  -  -  180 

For  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  allow  one  man  to 
three  biggahs,  is  for  one 
biggah  twelve  rupees, 
or  for  twenty-five  years  300 

Total  charges  of  one  big¬ 
gah  for  thirty-five  years  590 
Deducted  from  rupees 
16  94,  leaves  a  clear  pro¬ 
fit  of  -  1104 

Potatoes,  leguminous,  and  cu¬ 
linary  plants,  meliorating  crops, 
may,  with  advantage  to  the  plan¬ 
tation  be  reared  in  constant 
succession,  on  the  same  ground, 
during  the  first  two  or  three 


*  About  six  years  ago  my  gardener  trenched  a  piece  of  useless  ground 
behind  some  cottages  and  planted  it  with  refuse  elm  suckers  ;  thus  prepared, 

*  G  g  2 
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years,  or  until  the  tops  of  the 
trees  are  too  large  to  admit  of 
their  growth.  The  produce 
thereof  will  help  to  defray  the 
expence  of  labouring  the  ground 
during  that  period ;  afterwards, 
as  already  observed,  little  more 
will  be  required  than  keeping  up 
a  fence  round  the  plantation,  to 
keep  cattle  and  idle  people  from 
hurting  the  trees,  till  they  are  so 
large  as  to  be  out  of  all  danger. 

A  period  of  thirty  years  is  only 
brought  into  the  foregoing  calcu¬ 
lation,  though  it  may  well  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  when  in  a  healthy 
state,  they  must  continue  to  gain 
considerably,  both  in  size  and 
quality,  for  a  much  longer  period. 
In  the  Bath  Papers  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Planting ,  Vol.  7.  Article 
1,  Letter  the  Fourth, ,  a  single  oak 
tree  is  traced  to  have  taken  se¬ 
venty-five  years  in  acquiring  a 
single  ton ;  whereas  in  another 
seventy-five  years,  the  same  tree 
gave  seven  times  as  much  in  quan¬ 
tity,  besides  the  increase  in  value 
as  naval  timber. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  al¬ 
ready  made,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  the-  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Thomas  Barnet,  esq. 
to  G.  H.  Barlow,  esq.,  chief  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  government,  dated 
8th  November,  1799. 

“  A  few  years  ago,  a  number 
of  teak  tree  plants  were,  by  order 
of  government,  I  believe,  disse¬ 
minated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  for  tbe  propagation  of 
teak  timber.  Amongst  others,  a 


few  plants  were  sent  to  Rampore 
Bauleah ;  this  was  in  1795. 
These  plants  have  throve  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  manner,  and  are,  at  this 
time,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  high,  and  near  a  foot  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  the  wood  of  the  hardest 
kind,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
at  present,  greatly  superior  to  the 
teak  of  Pegu.” 

William  Roxburgh. 

Calcutta. 

To  C.  Taylor,  M.  D.  Sec. 


List  of  Patents  for  New  Inventions , 
tyc.  granted  for  the  Year  1812. 

Frederick  Albert  Windsor,  of 
Shooter’s-hill,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  Esq. ;  for  a  method  of  em¬ 
ploying  raw  and  refined  sugars  in 
the  composition  of  sundry  articles 
of  merchandize  in  great  demand, 
where  it  has  not  heretofore  been 
used.  Dated  December  4,  1811. 

John  Hudson,  of  Cheapside,  in 
the  city  of  London,  paper-hanger ; 
for  a  composition  for  printing  or 
painting  on  paper,  linen,  stuccoed 
walls,  and  boarding,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ornamenting  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  rooms.  Dated  De¬ 
cember  9,  1811. 

John  Elvey,  of  the  city  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
millwright ;  for  improvements 
upon  a  winnowing  machine.  Dated 
December  16,  1811. 

John  Sorby  the  younger,  of 
Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York, 
shearsmith  ;  for  a  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  sheep  or  wool  shears,  glovers’ 


the  poor  people  availed  themselves  of  the  circumstance,  set  the  ground  with 
beans  and  potatoes,  and  have  continued  to  crop  it  ever  since;  this  has  been 
of  service  to  them,  and  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  trees,  which,  by  means  of  this 
annual  culture,  have  outstript  their  undisturbed  brethren,  and  almost  doubled 
iher  contents.  Bath  Paper ,  vol.  6,  p.  17. 
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shears,  and  horse  shears.  Dated 
December  19,  1811. 

Robert  Webster,  of  Mount 
Fields,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Chadd’s, 
Shrewsbury,  in  the  county  of  Sa¬ 
lop  ;  for  an  improved  portable 
mangle.  Dated  January  13, 1812. 

William  Nicholson,  of  Blooms¬ 
bury- square,  in  the  fcounty  of 
Middlesex,  Esq. ;  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  method  or  manner 
of  supporting  or  suspending  the 
bodies  or  principal  parts  of  wheel- 
carriages.  Dated  January  13, 
1812. 

Jasper  Augustus  Kelly,  of  Ken¬ 
tish  Town,  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  gentleman,  and  Robert 
Vazie,  of  Highgate,  in  the  said 
county  of  Middlesex,  engineer 
and  architect ;  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  or  formation 
of  arches,  and  other  erections  or 
buildings,  which,  in  respect  to 
the  patron  of  the  said  invention, 
they  denominate  Moore’s  Modern 
Architecture .  Dated  January  15, 
1812. 

John  Taylor  the  younger,  of 
Chesterfield,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  gentleman ;  for  a  machine 
and  rods  for  cutting,  spreading, 
and  preparing  wicks  for  dip-can¬ 
dles.  Dated  January  20,  1812. 

John  Raffield,of  fidward-street, 
Cavendish-square,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  Architect ;  for  an 
apparatus  to  be  attached  to  fire- 
stoves  of  all  descriptions  for 
rooms,  for  the  removal  of  cinders 
and  aslies,  and  the  better  pre¬ 
venting  of  dust  arising  therefrom. 
Dated  January  20,  1812. 

Jacob  Zink,  of  Globe-road, 
Mile  End,  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  chemist ;  for  a  method  of 
manufacturing  verdigris,  which  he 


denominates  British  Verdigris . 
Dated  January  20,  1812. 

George  White,  of  Worthing,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  smith  and 
ironmonger  ;  for  a  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  accidents  from  carriages. 
Dated  January  20,  1812. 

Andrew  Patten  of  Hulme,  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  iron-liquor- 
manufacturer,  and  Charles  Han- 
kinson,  of  Halde,  in  the  parish  of 
Bowden,  in  the  county  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  tanner  ;  for  an  improvement 
in  the  tanning  of  leather,  by  the 
use  of  pyrolignus,  or  wood  acid. 
Dated  January  20,  1812. 

George  Dodd,  of  Vauxhall- 
place,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
engineer ;  for  certain  machinery 
and  the  application  of  steam  to 
communicate  heat  and  motion  to 
wines,  porter,  and  other  liquids 
or  fluids  in  cellars,  stove-houses, 
warehouses,  or  other  places.  Dated 
January  23,  1812. 

John  Beale,  of  Chad’s-row,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  and 
county  of  Middlesex,  mathema¬ 
tical  instrument  and  umbrella- 
maker  ;  for  a  machine  or  engine 
for  cutting  of  trunnels  and  spiles, 
and  various  other  articles.  Dated 
January  2 A,  1812. 

William  Onions,  of  Paulton,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  engineer  ; 
for  an  engine  or  machine  which 
may  be  wrought  by  steam  or 
other  power.  Dated  January  23, 
1812. 

Richard  Rowland,  in  the  city 
of  Bristol,  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment-maker  ;  for  improvements 
in  ships’  steering-wheels,  com¬ 
passes,  and  binnacles,  and  in  the 
mode  of  lighting  the  same  with 
lamp  or  candle,  by  which  same 
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light  the  cabin  or  other  part  of 
the  vessel  may  be  lighted  ;  like¬ 
wise  a  method  of  preserving  the 
candles  in  hot  climates.  Dated 
January  23,  1812. 

George  Babb,  of  Bordesley, 
near  Birmingham,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  engineer;  for  a  me¬ 
thod  or  principle  of  producing 
files,  plane  irons,  fire  irons,  and 
other  articles.  Dated  January 
23,  1812. 

John  Brown,  of  Mile  End  New 
Town,  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  stationer  ;  for  a  pocket  on 
an  improved  construction,  to  be 
used  about  the  person  or  other¬ 
wise.  Dated  January  25,  1812. 

Joseph  Cartwright,  of  Arundel- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  artist ;  for  a  material  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  manufacture  of  table 
and  other  spoons.  Dated  January 
28,  1812. 

Marc  Xsambard  Brunei,  of 
Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex  ;  for  improvements  on  saw¬ 
mills.  Dated  January  28,  1812. 

Philip  Chell,  of  Birmingham, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  engi¬ 
neer  ;  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  methods  or  means  of  giving 
motion  to  machinery,  and  also  of 
raising  water  or  fluids  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  level.  Dated 
January  28,  1812. 

Charles  Gorll,  of  Leicester- 
place,  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex  ;  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  constructing  or  making  of 
musical  instruments,  which  afford 
their  tones  by  friction,  applicable 
to  metallic  substances.  Dated 
January  28,  1812. 

Allen  Taylor,  of  Barking,  in 
the  county  of  Essex  ;  for  an  en¬ 
gine  for  the  purpose  of  manufac¬ 


turing  all  sorts  of  grain  into  flour- 
meal,  or  any  thing  else  required, 
which  engine  may  be  applied  to 
many  other  useful  purposes. 
Dated  January  28,  1812. 

John  Leberecht  Steinhoesur, 
of  Piccadilly,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment-maker  ;  for  an  improvement 
applicable  to  fire-screens,  music- 
stands,  or  reading-desks  and  can- 
delabres.  Dated  February  4. 
1812. 

Samuel  Roberts,  of  Sheffield, 
in  the  county  of  York,  silver 
plater ;  for  a  method  of  working 
lavers  or  wash-basons  of  metal, 
much  more  elegant  and  useful 
than  hath  hitherto  been  made. 
Dated  February  4,  1812. 

Robert  Goswell  Giles,  of  the 
city  of  London,  merchant ;  for  a 
cap  or  cowl  of  a  new  construction 
to  be  placed  on  the  tops  of  chim¬ 
neys  to  prevent  the  smoke  from 
being  driven  down  by  the  wind. 
Dated  February  6,  1812. 

William  Palmer,  of  Temple- 
place,  Blackfriars-road,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  clerk  ;  for  cer¬ 
tain  piece  or  pieces  of  machinery, 
called  by  him  “  Revolving  rol¬ 
lers  and  revolving  roller  wheels,” 
one  or  other  of  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  every  sort  or  description 
of  wheel  carriage,  in  addition, 
and  in  conjunction  with  part  or 
instead  of  any  of  the  wheels  and 
axletree  at  present  commonly 
used  and  attached  to  wheel  car¬ 
riages  (as  the  case  may  be,)  and 
which  being  so  applied  will  greatly 
help,  facilitate,  and  render  more 
easy  the  draught  of  all  carriages; 
Dated  February  6,  1812. 

Jeremiah  Steele,  of  Liverpool, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  dis- 
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tiller  ;  for  a  new' apparatus  and 
method  of  working  the  same  for 
distilling  and  rectifying  spirits. 
Dated  February  8,  1812. 

Robert  Dickinson,  of  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq. ; 
and  Henry  Maudslay,  ot  Lam¬ 
beth,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
engineer ;  for  their  process  in 
sweetening  water  and  other  li¬ 
quids,  and  applicable  to  other 
purposes.  Dated  February  8, 
1812. 

Thomas  Figgins,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  ill  the  county  of  Hants, 
upholsterer ;  for  a  couch,  which 
he  denominates  a  palanquin  couch, 
upon  an  improved  construction. 
Dated  February  19,  1812. 

George  Holland,  of  St.  Pauls 
Church-yard,  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  optician ;  for  an  improved 
method  of  lighting  the  compass, 
commonly  called  the  binnacle 
compass,  used  for  steering  ships 
at  sea,  and  for  other  improve¬ 
ments  relating  to  ships’  binnacles. 
Dated  February  19,  1812. 

Louis  Honorie  Henry  Germain 
Constant,  of  Blandford-street, 
Portman-square,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  ;  for  a  new  method  of 
refining  sugars.  Dated  February 

27,  1812.  ‘  . 

Francis  Pinden,  of  the  city  ot 
Lichfield,  sadler  ;  for  an  improv¬ 
ed  hose  boot  for  the  preservation 
of  sound,  and  the  restoration  of 
contracted  hoofs.  Dated  Febiu- 
ary  27,  1812. 

Joseph  C.  Dyer,  of  Boston, 
State  of  Massachussetts,  one  of 
the  United  States  ;  now  residing 
in  Gray’s  Inn,  London,  merchant ; 
that  in  consequence  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  made  to  him  by  a  certain 


foreigner  residing  abroad,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  certain  machinery  for 
cutting  and  heading  of  nails  from 
strips  or  plates  made  of  iron, 
copper,  or  any  other  metal  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  rolled  into  plates. 
Dated  March  4,  1812. 

Samuel  Bentham,  of.  Hamp¬ 
stead,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
civil  architect  and  engineer  of  the 
navy  ;  for  a  new  mode  of  exclud¬ 
ing  the  water  of  sea,  of  rivers,  or 
of  lakes,  temporarily  during  the 
execution  of  under  water-works 
of  masonry,  or  other  materials, 
or  permanently  for  the  security  of 
foundations  applicable  for  example 
to  the  construction  of  sea  walls, 
wharfs,  piers,  docks,  and  bridges. 
Dated  March  5,  1812. 

Charles  Augustus  Schmacalder, 
of  the  Strand,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment-maker  ;  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments.  Dated  March  5,  1812. 

Felton  Mathew,  of  Goswell- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
merchant;  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacturing  of 
yeast.  Dated  March  5,  1812. 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Dundonald  ; 
for  a  method  of  preparing  and 
manufacturing  alkaline  salts  from 
'vegetables,  the  growth  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Dated  March  14, 

1812.  .  , 

John  Loach,  of  Birmingham,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  brass- 
founder  ;  for  improvements  in 
the  method  of  manufacturing  claw, 

socket,  and  other  kinds  of  castors, 
and  also  knobs  and  furniture  for 
locks.  Dated  March  14,  1812. 

Sarah  Guppy,  wife  of  Samuel 
Guppy,  of  Bristol,  merchant ;  tos 
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certain  improvements  in  tea  and 
coffee  urns.  Dated  March  14, 
1812. 

William  Henry  Hart,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  now  residing  in  London, 
Gentleman ;  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  from  a  foreigner 
residing  abroad,  he  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  new  method  or  machine 
for  cutting,  cropping,  or  shearing 
woollen  and  other  cloths,  and  the 
fur  from  peltry.  Dated  March 
24,  1812. 

Francis  Snowden,  of  Oxford- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  engine-maker ;  for  a  mangle 
on  an  improved  construction. 
Dated  March  28,  1812. 

James  Lawrence  Drake,  of 
Baldwin-court,  Cloak -lane,  in  the 
city  of  London,  merchant ;  for  a 
method  of  preparing  the  various 
Sorts  of  isinglass,  such  as  book- 
leaf,  long-staple,  and  short-sta¬ 
ple,  and  also  cake  isinglass  from 
river  and  marine-fish.  Dated 
April  8,  1812. 

William  Whitfield,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick ; 
for  a  one-side  compound  lever 
steel-yard.  Dated  April  15, 1812. 

John  Ashley,  ofHomerton,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  Hackney, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
plumber ;  for  an  horizontal  ver¬ 
tical  moving  roaster.  Dated  April 
15,  1812. 

John  Leigh  Bradbury,  of  the 
city  of  Gloucester,  gentleman ; 
and  Charles  Weaver,  of  the  same 
city,  pin  manufacturer ;  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  heading  pins.  Dated 
April  15,  1812. 

Charles  Fly  Blunt,  of  Prujean- 
aquare,  Old  Bailey,  in  the  city  of 
London ;  for  certain  improved 


arrangements  of  machinery  for 
the  improvement  of  ship  fire- 
hearths,  and  an  extension  of  the 
same  to  other  useful  purposes. 
Dated  April  21,  1812. 

Graham  Chappell,  of  Arnold, 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  for  a  lamp  on  a  new 
construction,  and  a  new  method 
of  using  oil  and  wick  therein, 
combining  more  advantages  to  the 
public  by  affording  light  in  a 
better  and  more  advantageous  way 
than  by  any  method  in  any  lamp 
hitherto  known  or  made  use  of. 
Dated  April  28,  1812. 

Edward  Massey,  of  Cross - 
heath,  near  Newcastle-under-line, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  nautical 
instrument  maker  ;  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  the  construction  of 
chronometers.  Dated  April  30, 
1812. 

Joseph  Manton,  of  Davies- 
street,  Hanover-square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gun-maker ; 
for  improvements  in  guns  and  pis¬ 
tols.  Dated  April  30,  1812. 

John  Thomas  Thompson,  of 
Long  Acre,  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  camp  equipage-maker ;  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  iron  bedsteads  and  testers 
of  every  description.  Dated  April 
30,  1812. 

Thomas  Francis  Dollman,  of 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  the 
city  and  liberty  of  Westminster, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  hat¬ 
ter  ;  for  an  elastic  round  hat,  that 
may  be  made  out  of  beaver,  silk, 
or  other  materials.  Dated  May 
5,  1812. 

George  Smart,  of  Ordnance 
Wharf,  Westminster-bridge,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  timber  mer¬ 
chant  ;  for  a  method  of  preparing 
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timber,  whereby  the  same  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  shrinking.  Dated 
May  5,  1812. 

Bassett  Burrows,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
hatter  ;  for  a  method  of  manufac¬ 
turing  water-proof  hats.  Dated 
May  5,  1812. 

Henry  Higginson,  of  Wilson- 
street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke, 
and  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.  ; 
for  a  method  or  methods  of  pro¬ 
pelling  boats  or  vessels  with  the 
aid  of  steam  or  any  other  power. 
Communicated  to  him  by  a  fo¬ 
reigner  residing  abroad.  Dated 
May  9,  1812. 

Colonel  William  Congreve,  of 
Cecil-street,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  ;  for  an  improved  sys¬ 
tem  of  gun  and  carronade  car¬ 
riages.  Dated  May  11,  1812. 

Henry  Ewington,  of  the  city 
of  Bath,  school-master  ;  for  an 
instrument  called  The  Navigator's 
Sector ,  by  which  any  person  is 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  difference 
of  latitude,  departure  from  the 
meridian,  and  distance  sailed,  with 
the  course  ;  also  to  solve  any  pro¬ 
blem,  geometrically,  that  may  be 
required  to  shew  the  angles,  hy- 
pothenuse,  perpendicular,  and 
base.  Dated  May  14,  1812. 

Edward  Shorter,  of  Baron’s- 
buildings,  Blackfriars-road,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  engineer  ; 
for  various  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  tunnels  and  sub¬ 
terraneous  passages.  Dated  May 
19,  1812. 

Leger  Didot,  (son  of  Pierre 
Francois  Didot  the  younger,  of 
Paris,  printer,)  late  of  Paris,  but 
now  of  Two  Waters,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  gentleman,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inventor  of  certain  machines 
for  making  wove  and  laid  paper  ; 


who  communicated  such  inven¬ 
tions  to  John  Gamble  and  Henry 
Fourdrinier,  and  who  is  the  fo¬ 
reigner  referred  to  in  the  several 
patents  obtained  by  them  in  April 
1801,  and  July  1806  ;  for  certain 
farther  improvements  upon  the 
said  machines  for  making  both 
wove  and  laid  paper.  Dated  May 
26,  1812. 

Jeremiah  Dimmock,  of  Moor 
Croft  Iron-works,  in  the  parish 
of  Bilston,  in  the  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  manufacturer  of  iron;  for 
a  method  of  manufacturing  iron. 
Dated  May  26,  1812. 

William  Hardcastle,  son  of 
George  Hardcastle,  late  of  Derby, 
worsted-spinner,  deceased  ;  for 
an  improvement  on  cranes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  from  the  rapid  de¬ 
scent  of  heavy  bodies.  Commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  by  his  father  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death. 
Dated  May  26,  1812. 

John  Scambler,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
needle-manufacturer ;  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  manufacturing 
of  needles.  Dated  June  2, 
1812. 

Leger  Didot,  of  Paddington, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  method  or  means  of  illu¬ 
minating  apartments  and  other 
places,  namely,  in  candlesticks  to 
be  used  with  candles  manufactur¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  manner,  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  in  candles  to  be  burned 
with  peculiar  advantages  in  can¬ 
dlesticks.  Dated  June  2,  1812. 

Henry  Hardacre,  of  Gloucester- 
place,  New  Road,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  Esq. ;  for  a  com¬ 
position  to  prevent,  to  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  degree,  the  effects  of  fric¬ 
tion.  Dated  June  6,  1812. 
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James  Lee,  of  Frizo  Water- 
House,  Enfield  Wash,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman ; 
for  certain  new  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  hemp  and  flax  for  their  va¬ 
rious  uses,  and  by  which  also 
other  vegetable  substances  may 
be  rendered  applicable  to  many 
of  the  purposes  for  which  hemp 
and  flax  are  used.  Dated  June 
9,  1812. 

James  Needham,  of  Islington- 
green,  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  corn-dealer  ;  for  certain  ad¬ 
ditions  to,  and  improvements  on, 
his  patent  portable  apparatus  for 
brewing  beer  from  malt  and  hops, 
whereby  the  same  can  be  applied 
to  other  useful  purposes.  Dated 
June  9,  1812. 

John  Webb,  of  Hoxton,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  weaver  ;  for 
a  method  of  making  rugs,  car¬ 
pets,  or  any  other  article  of  fur¬ 
niture  or  dress,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Dated 
June  13,  1812. 

Benjamin  Black,  of  George- 
street,  Grosvenor-square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  carriage 
lamp-maker  ;  for  various  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  coach, 
chariot,  and  other  carriage  lamps, 
which  he  conceives  will  be  of  great 
public  utility.  Dated  June  25, 
1812. 

William  Ariell,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Ann,  Lime-house,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  shipwright  ;  for 
certain  improved  machine  or  ma¬ 
chinery  for  extracting  corroded 
iron,  and  other  nails  and  bolts, 
out  from  ships’-bottoms,  masts, 
decks,  and  any  other  part  thereof. 
Dated  June  25,  1812. 

Anthony  Schick,  of  Grace- 
church- street,  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  for  an  improved  method  or 
process  for  roasting  coffee,  which 


he  conceives  will  be  of  public  uti¬ 
lity.  Dated  June  25,  1812.- 

Thomas  Cobb  the  younger,  of 
Calthorp-house,  near  Banbury,  in 
the  county  of  Oxford,  paper- 
maker  ;  for  certain  farther  im¬ 
provements  in  the  art  of  making 
paper  in  separate  sheets.  Dated 
July  16,  1812. 

John  Simpson,  of  the  parish  of 
Sutton,  in  the  county  of  York, 
merchant ;  for  a  method  of  clean¬ 
ing,  gunning,  and  scouring  whale¬ 
bone.  Dated  July  16,  1812. 

John  Simpson,  of  Birmingham 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  tin- 
plate- worker  ;  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  the  construction  of 
lamps,  which  lamps  so  improved 
he  denominates  “  Palmer’s  Bir¬ 
mingham  Economic  Lamps.” 
Dated  July  16,  1812. 

John  Sutherland,  of  Liverpool, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  cop¬ 
per-smith  ;  for  an  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  copper-stills 
and  intermediate  condensers. 
Dated  July  16,  1812. 

Morris  Tobias,  of  Wapping,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  watch- 
manufacturer  ;  for  a  binnacle  time¬ 
piece  or  time-keeper.  Dated 
July  16,  1812. 

James  Walker,  of  Maidstone- 
hill,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  for  an  improved  tubular 
metallic  vessel,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  thereof,  to  the  preservation 
of  fluids,  and  various  other  things. 
Dated  July  16,  1812. 

Tebaldo  Monzani,  of  OldBond- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  musical  instrument-maker ; 
for  certain  improvements  on  cla¬ 
rinets  and  German  flutes.  Dated 
July  16,  1812. 

Thomas  Motley,  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  ironmonger  ;  for  a  me- 
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thod  of  manufacturing  letters  or 
characters  for  signs,  shew-boards, 
fronts  of  shops,  houses,  and  other 
places,  and  for  any  other  purpose 
of  composing  and  indicating  names 
or  words  in  relief,  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  manner.  Dated  July  22, 
1812. 

William  Smith,  of  Lisle-street, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gun- 
maker  ;  for  an  improved  gun  and 
pistol  lock.  Dated  July  28, 
1812. 

John  Bellingham,  of  Levens, 
near  Rostevor,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  gentleman ;  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  make  and 
construction  of  axle-trees  for  all 
descriptions  of  carriages.  Dated 
July  28,  1812. 

Henry  Osborn,  of  Bordesley, 
near  Birmingham ;  for  an  im¬ 
proved  machine  for  turning  and 
levelling  various  articles  made  of 
iron,  preparatory  to  welding  and 
grinding.  Dated  August  3,  1812. 

John  Rapson,  .of  Penryn,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  mill¬ 
wright  and  machine-maker  ;  for 
an  improved  method  of  commu¬ 
nicating  a  regular  and  irregular 
motion  from  one  axle  to  another, 
placed  at  any  angle,  without  the 
aid  of  an  universal  joint.  Dated 
August  5,  1812. 

Roger  Thompson,  of  North 
Shields,  in  the  county  of  North¬ 
umberland,  ship-wright ;  for  a 
mode  of  working  two  or  more 
pumps  for  delivering  water  out  of 
leaky  ships,  stone  quarries,  or 
mines,  of  a  moderate  depth,  em¬ 
ploying  in  the  operation  only  about 
half  the  usual  manual  force,  and 
delivering  nearly  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  Dated  August  5, 
1812. 

,  Thomas  Hubball,  of  Clerken- 


well-close,  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  japanner,  and  William 
Robert  Wale  King,  of  Union- 
court,  Holborn-hill,  in  the  city  of 
London,  tinplate-worker ;  for  a 
method  of  ornamenting  articles, 
japanned,  painted,  or  sized, 
whether  made  of  paper,  wood,  or 
any  metallic  substance,  as  also 
leather,  oil-cloths  for  tables  or 
floors,  and  wainscot,  or  plaster, 
walls,  or  partitions.  Dated  Au¬ 
gust  6,  1812. 

William  Parker,  of  Whitecha¬ 
pel,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
colour  man  ;  for  an  improvement 
in  the  making  or  manufacturing 
of  green  paint.  Dated  August 
10,  1812. 

James  Goodman,  of  the  town 
of  Northampton,  sadler  ;  for  an 
improved  saddle-cloth,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  saddle  from  running 
forward  on  a  horse.  Dated  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1812. 

Jonas  Renshaw,  of  the  town 
and  county  of  the  town  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  linen  and  woollen  draper ; 
for  a  method  of  making  spots  in 
lace  or  net-work.  Dated  August, 
14,  1812. 

George  Paxon,  of  Hampstead, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  up¬ 
holder  ;  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  bedstead,  or 
bed- frame,  to  relieve  the  bed¬ 
ridden,  the  ruptured,  and  sufferers 
with  broken  limbs,  gout,  or  any 
other  affliction.  Dated  August 
28,  1812. 

Leger  Didot,  of  Prospect- 
place,  Edgware-road,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  gentleman;  for  a 
certain  improvement  in  moulds 
for  making  paper.  Dated  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1812. 

Durs  Egg,  of  the  Strand,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  gun- 
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maker ;  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  fire-arms 
and  their  locks,  and  also  in  the 
apparatus  for  trying  and  loading 
them.  Dated  September  25, 
1812. 

Thomas  Handford,  of  the 
Strand,  in  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Westminster,  cabinet-maker  and 
portable-desk-manufacturer ;  for 
a  travelling  trunk  on  an  entire 
new  construction,  which  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  property  deposited 
therein  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  heretofore  made,  or  now 
in  use.  Dated  September  25, 
1812. 

John  Bunn,  of  Lower  Halliford, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  iron 
hoop-manufacturer  ;  for  a  method 
of  manufacturing  of  rods  and 
hoops  from  old  iron  hoops.  Dated 
September  25,  1812. 

John  Baptist  Serny,  of  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  doctor  of  medicine  ; 
for  certain  improvements  in  the 
methods  already  known  and  prac¬ 
tised,  of  raising  sunken  vessels  or 
other  matters,  and  in  the  machi¬ 
nery  used  for  such  purposes. 
Dated  September  25,  1812. 

Francis  Deakin,  of  Deritend 
Mills,  in  the  parish  of  Aston,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  wire- 
drawer  ;  for  a  method  of  making 
knife,  scissars,  and  various  other 
cases  or  sheath.  Dated  October 
23,  1812. 

Thomas  Pardoe,  of  Newgate- 
street,  in  the  city  of  London,  car¬ 
pet-manufacturer  ;  for  a  method 
of  working  or  making  carpeting, 
denominated  Kidderminster  or 
Scotch  carpeting,  in  pieces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  widths,  exceeding  eighteen 
inches  wide,  Whereby  a  complete 
pattern,  figure,  or  flower,  is  made 


to  extend  the  whole  width  of  the 
piece,  and  may  be  worked  or 
made  as  a  drop  pattern,  or  other¬ 
wise,  which  he  believes  will  be  of 
general  benefit  and  advantage. 
Dated  October  23,  1812. 

John  Lewis,  of  Half  Moon- 
street,  Piccadilly,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  surgeon ;  for  im¬ 
provements  on  horse-shoes,  and 
in  shoeing  horses.  Dated  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1812. 

Colonel  William  Congreve,  of 
Cecil-street,  in  the  city  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  county  of  Middlesex ; 
for  an  improved  system  of  secur¬ 
ing  buildings,  towns,  dock-yards, 
and  ships,  from  fire,  combining 
a  power  for  the  raising  of  water 
to  the  tops  of  buildings,  and  for 
other  general  purposes.  Dated 
October  31,  1812. 

Edward  Charles  Howard,  of 
Westbourn  Green,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex ;  for  a  process  for 
preparing  and  refining  sugars. 
Dated  October  31,  1812. 

Peter  Nouille,  of  Greatness, 
near  Seven  Oaks,  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  Esq. ;  for  a  method  of  sav¬ 
ing  water  in  mechanical  and  hy¬ 
draulic  purposes.  Dated  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1812. 

Benjamin  Cook,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
gilt  toy-manufacturer  ;  for  a  me¬ 
thod  of  making  or  constructing 
window-blinds,  fire-screens,  chim¬ 
ney-pieces,  sashes,  doors,  picture- 
frames,  and  frames  for  dressing, 
pier,  and  other  glasses,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  and  things.  Dated  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1812. 

William  Caslon  the  younger,  of 
Dorset,  street,  Salisbury-square, 
in  the  city  of  London,  letter- 
founder,  for  an  improved  print- 
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ing  type.  Dated  October  31, 
1812. 

Joseph  Bramah,  of  Pimlico,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  engi¬ 
neer  ;  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  method  of  constructing, 
laying  down,  and  organising  the 
main  and  other  pipes  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  water,  for  the  supply 
of  the  metropolis  of  London,  and 
other  cities,  towns,  and  places 
where  public  water-works  are 
adopted,  and  applying  the  water 
so  conveyed  to  a  variety  of  other 
useful  purposes.  Dated  October 
31,  1812. 

Robert  Salmon,  of  Woburn,  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  surveyor  ; 
for  improved  guards  and  shades 
for  windows,  whereby  security  is 
obtained,  and  the  sun  and  wea¬ 
ther  more  certainly  kept  off  than 
has  hitherto  been  effected  by  any 
other  shade  or  blind.  Dated  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1812. 

William  Evetts  Sheffield,  of 
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Somers’  Town,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  gentleman  ;  for  an 
apparatus  and  furnaces  for  sepa¬ 
rating  metallic  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  from  their  ores,  or  what¬ 
ever  matters  may  be  combined, 
united,  or  mixed  with  them,  and , 
in  the  application  of  the  same. 
Dated  October  31,  1812. 

Thomas  Lea,  of  Kidderminster, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  car- 
pet-manufacturer  ;  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  the  making  of  car¬ 
pets.  Dated  October  31,  1812. 

Edward  Jukes,  of  Walworth, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  gentle¬ 
man  ;  for  an  instrument  or  shears 
for  pruning  of  trees,  gathering 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  for 
cutting  off  such  limbs  as  may  be 
injured,  and  thereby  more  easily 
destroy  the  insects  occasioned  by 
blights,  which  he  denominates  an 
Averruncator .  Dated  November 
7,  1812. 
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Progress  of  Gothic  Architecture  in 
France.  From  the  Rev.  G.  D. 
Whittington's  Historical  Survey 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities 
of  France. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  the 
eleventh  was  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  centuries,  though  the 
churches  were  constructed  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  solid 
manner.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  oldest  buildings  now  existing 
in  France,  are  to  be  traced  to 
this  era  :  the  venerable  fabrics  of 
St.  Germain  des  Prez,  St.  Be- 
nigne  at  Dijon,  of  Chartres,  La 
Charite  sur  Loire,  Clugny,  and 
many  others,  still  remain  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of  the  arts  of 
this  period.  The  fashion  in  prac¬ 
tice  all  over  Europe  continued  to 
be  a  barbarous  imitation  of  the 
Roman  manner,  but  from  various 
circumstances,  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  it  partook  of  different  fea¬ 
tures.  The  Saxon  churches  of 
England  were  inferior  in  eleva¬ 
tion,  massiveness,  and  magnitude, 
to  those  of  the  Normans,  and 
the  Norman  mode  differed  consi¬ 
derably  from  that  which  was 
adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  further  to  the  south. 
The  Norman  churches  were  in 


some  instances  larger,  but  exhi¬ 
bited  a  greater  rudeness  of  design 
and  execution.  The"columns,  in 
particular,  were  without  symme¬ 
try,  and  shewed  but  little  skill  in 
the  art  of  sculpture,  while  those 
of  the  French  artists,  whose  taste 
had  been  improved  by  the  remains 
of  Roman  architecture  frequently 
imitated  with  success  the  Corin¬ 
thian  capital,  and  sometimes  the 
classical  proportions.  Both  styles 
are  wholly  deficient  in  correctness 
of  taste,  but  the  barbarous  mas¬ 
siveness  of  a  Norman  structure 
has  a  more  decided  air  of  origi¬ 
nality,  and  its  rudeness  when  on  a 
large  scale,  serves  greatly  to  en¬ 
hance  the  sublimity  of  its  effect. 

The  abbey  church  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen,  which  was  raised  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  conqueror  at  Caen,  and 
that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded 
in  the  same  city  by  queen  Matil¬ 
da*,  are  the  principal  examples 
on  the  continent  of  that  peculiar 
manner  of  building,  which  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the 
Norman  prelates  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  crusades,  which  now  be¬ 
gan  to  arrest  the  attention,  and 
employ  the  exertions  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  produced  the  most  impor- 


*  See  Bucarrel’s  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities. 
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taut  consequences  to  the  arts  and 
manners  of  Europe  :  they  roused 
mankind  from  the  intellectual  le¬ 
thargy  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  for  so  many  centuries ; 
they  brought  the  different  people 
of  Europe  together,  and  carried 
them  into  more  civilized  regions  : 
the  intercourse  which  this  pro¬ 
moted  among  themselves,  and  the 
accession  of  light  which  they  de¬ 
rived  from  a  communication  with 
Italy,  Constantinople,  and  the 
East,  gradually  effected  a  general 
and  visible  improvement.  The 
first  crusade  was  soon  followed  by 
a  change  in  the  arms,  dress,  and 
architecture,  of  every  nation  of 
Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  pointed  arch  began  to 
shew  itself  in  the  edifices  of 
France  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  ;  an  innovation  which  was  so 
universally  admired  and  adopted, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  ancient 
Roman,  or  Lombard  method,  was 
entirely  discontinued,  and  a  new 
character  of  building,  conceived 
in  a  different  taste,  and  founded 
upon  other  principles,  sprung  up 
and  spread  itself  over  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom.  Among  the 
earliest  instances  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  new  style  in  France, 
we  may  remark  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Suger,  abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  which  were  begun  in  1137. 
This  prelate  was  greatly  skilled  in 
architecture,  and  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  church  of  his  convent 
was  almost  wrholly  rebuilt  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Nearly  at  the  same  period  we 
may  place  the  foundation  of  the 
church  and  monastery  of  the 
knights -templars  at  Paris.  This 


body,  which  was  instituted  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  in  1118,  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Paris  in  1148,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  their  build¬ 
ings,  which  bear  the  marks  of  the 
earliest  gothic  character,  were 
commenced  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  The  tower,  which  was 
perhaps  the  last  part  of  their 
edifice,  was  erected  by  Hubert, 
treasurer  of  the  order,  who  died 
in  1222. 

Hilduard,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
deserves  to  be  classed  among  the 
scientific  architects  of  this  age ; 
he  was  employed  about  the  year 
1170  by  Foulcher,  abbot  of  St. 
Pere  at  Chartres,  to  rebuild  the 
church  of  his  convent,  which  is 
still  admired  for  the  excellence  of 
its  construction.  As  Hilduard 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in 
this  monastery,  it  has  been  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  he  was  engaged  in  any 
other  works  of  consequence. 
About  this  time  also  flourished 
Boiliviis,  a  celebrated  architect  of 
Provence :  we  are  not  however 
acquainted  with  any  of  his  build¬ 
ings  except  the  church  of  Mague- 
lonne,  an  inscription  on  which 
bears  his  name,  and  the  date 
1178,  when  it  was  finished.  It 
may  be  curious  to  mention  that 
Henry  II.  of  England,  who  ap¬ 
pears  at  last  to  have  been  awed 
into  repentance  for  the  murder  of 
Becket,  besides  enriching  several 
of  the  churches  in  his  French  do¬ 
minions,  founded  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Fontevrault,  where 
he  was  buried,  the  monasteries  of 
Baugerais  Villiers  and  St.  Jean 
Liget,  in  expiation  of  his  crime. 

The  great  bridge  across  the 
Rhone  between  Avignon  and  Vil- 
leneuve,  one  of  the  grandest  ef¬ 
forts  of  architectural  skill  which 
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France  has  ever  produced,  was 
erected  in  the  twelfth  century; 
many  extraordinary  circumstances 
are  related  of  St.  Benedict,  or 
Benezet,  its  founder,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  shepherd  inspired  by 
God  to  undertake  this  vast  enter¬ 
prise.  However  we  may  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  his  inspiration, 
we  must  allow  him  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  uncommon  skill  and  great 
public  spirit ;  and  considering 
the  extent  and  novelty  of  the  plan, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  he  de¬ 
signedly  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of 
superstition.  He  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  work  in  1171,  and 
completed  it  after  eleven  years’ 
labour  in  1188.  Having  repaired 
one  of  the  arches,  which  had  ac¬ 
cidentally  given  way,  he  proceeded 
to  erect  near  the  entrance  of  the 
city  an  hospital  of  religious  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  denominated  les 
Freres  du  Pont,  their  office  being 
to  preserve  the  fabric,  and  to  af¬ 
ford  succour  to  travellers.  In  this 
retreat  he  resided  till  his  death, 
which  happened  before  the  year 
1195,  when  he  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  on  the  third  pier  of  the 
bridge  on  the  side  of  Avignon. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  boldness 
and  utility  of  this  undertaking, 
as  well  as  the  permanency  he  en¬ 
sured  by  annexing  to  it  a  religious 
foundation,  we  cannot  fail  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  Benezet,  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  genius,  and  es¬ 
teem  him  one  of  the  enlightened 
benefactors  of  mankind  rather 
than  a  fanatic. 

The  former  repairs,  which  were 
slight  and  insufficient,  having  left 
the  church  and  monastery  of  St. 
Genevieve  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
Stephen,  who  was  elected  abbot 
in  1177,  determined  to  undertake 


the  complete  restoration  of  the 
whole  fabric,  which  he  effected 
before  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Tournay  in  1192.  The  upper 
stories  of  the  tower  were  rebuilt 
under  the  direction  of  Thibault, 
the  precentor  of  the  convent.  At 
this  time  also  Maurice  de  Sully, 
bishop  of  Paris,  was  engaged  in 
erecting  the  eastern  part  of  the 
cathedral  of  Nostre  Dame,  a  work 
which  was  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  by  his  successors,  though  it 
was  not  entirely  completed  for  the 
space  of  nearly  two  centuries  af¬ 
terwards.  The  choir  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Lyons  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  about  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Nicolas  at  Amiens  was  begun 
about  1 1 92,  and  the  portal  finished 
in  the  year  1200. 

We  have  already  remarked  that 
the  architecture  of  France  under¬ 
went  a  total  change  in  the  course 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  during 
this  period  it  exhibited  three  dis¬ 
tinct  characters  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  old  Lombard 
mode  was  in  practice ;  towards 
the  middle  this  became  mixed 
with  the  new  fashion  of  the  pointed 
arch ;  and  before  the  end  the  an¬ 
cient  heavy  manner  was  every 
where  discontinued,  and  the  new 
airy  unmixed  Gothic  universally 
adopted. 

We  now  approach  that  era,  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  ofFrance 
arrived  at  the  utmost  point  of 
excellence  which  it  was  destined 
to  attain  in  the  course  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages ;  an  excellence  which  in 
its  characteristic  merits  was  never 
surpassed  in  any  other  age  or 
country.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
conspire,  in  the  circumstances  of 
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the  nation  and  of  the  world,  to 
produce  an  interval  favourable  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts ;  and 
genius  and  talents  were  not  want¬ 
ing  to  make  use  of  the  happy  op¬ 
portunity.  The  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  found  the  French  artists,  a 
numerous  and  protected  body,  in 
possession  of  a  new  and  beautiful 
style  of  building;  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  times,  fanned 
by  the  spirit  of  the  crusades,  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  throne  of 
France  was  filled  by  monarchs 
equally  distinguished  by  their 
piety  and  magnificence.  The  dis¬ 
sensions  between  the  barons  and 
their  sovereign  which  agitated 
England  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  century,  increased  the 
power  and  ensured  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  France.  Thus  were  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances  no  less  favour¬ 
able  to  the  prevailing  taste,  and 
its  triumph  was  proportionably 
brilliant.  The  most  sumptuous 
churches,  which  now  adorn  the 
French  cities,  are  the  works  of 
this  age  ;  and  while  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty  renders  them  inte¬ 
resting  objects  of  curiosity,  the 
accurate  knowledge  we  are  able 
to  acquire  of  their  dates  and  the 
names  of  their,  architects,  is  sin¬ 
gularly  important  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  our  own  antiquities,  and 
the  general  history  of  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

We  learn  from  the  Chronicle 
of  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Norman¬ 
dy,  that  Ingelramne,  who  had 
lately  been  employed  on  the 
church  of  Nostre  Dame  at  Rouen, 
was  engaged  in  1212,  by  the  ab¬ 
bot  Richard,  to  rebuild  the  church 
of  his  monastery ;  a  great  part  of 
which  he  raised  in  the  space  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  when  he  retired, 
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and  another  artist,  named  Waul* 
tier  de  Meulan,  continued  the 
work,  which  he  finished  in  less 
than  three  years.  Little  however 
of  this  ancient  edifice  remains,  it 
having  been  burnt  twice  wuthin 
the  century,  and  was  renewed  in 
its  present  form,  under  the  abbot 
de  Caniba,  about  the  year  1273. 

At  this  time  churches,  almost 
without  number,  and  rivalling 
each  other  in  magnificence,  were 
rising  in  every  part  of  France  :  at 
Rheims,  the  cathedral  began  to 
display  the  graceful  lightness  of 
the  new  style,  the  church  of  St. 
Nicaise,  in  the  same  city,  was 
commenced  by  Hugues  Liber- 
gier ;  at  Lyons  the  body  of  the 
cathedral  was  completed  ;  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Amiens,  the  pride  and 
boast  of  Gothic  architecture,  was 
reared  by  Robert  de  Lusarches, 
Thomas  de  Cormont,  and  his  son 
Regnault;  the  works  of  Nostre 
Dame  were  carried  on  by  Jean  de 
Chelles ;  and  the  celebrated  Pierre 
de  Montereau,  who  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
employed  in  the  smaller,  though 
not  less  beautiful,  fabrics  of  the 
chapel  and  refectory  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main  des  -Frez,  and  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  the  palace  at  Paris. 
Eudes  de  Montreuil  also  flou¬ 
rished  at  this  period,  an  artist 
equally  remarkable  for  his  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  and  the  boldness 
of  his  conceptions ;  he  accompa¬ 
nied  St.  Louis  in  his  expedition 
to  the  east,  where  he  fortified  the 
city  and  port  of  Joppa,  and  on 
his  return  to  France  was  engaged 
by  the  king  in  the  construction 
of  several  religious  buildings, 
amongst  which  were  the  churches 
of  St.  Catherine  du  Yal  des  Eco- 
*H  h 
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liers,  St.  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie, 
les  Quinze-Vingts*,  the  White 
Monks,  the  Mathurins,  the  Car¬ 
thusians,  the  Cordeliers,  and  the 
hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.  He  likewise 
erected  the  church  of  Nostre 
Dame  at  Mantes,  which  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  his  genius  and 
skill  f-  It  is  discovered  from  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  which 
formerly  existed  in  the  nave  of 
the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  J, 
that  he  died  in  the  year  1289, 
and  that  he  had  two  wives,  one 
of  whom,  named  Mahault,  at¬ 
tended  the  queen  on  her  voyage  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 

But  this  triumph  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  France  was  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  and  seems  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  have  ceased  at  this  period, 
about  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
two  succeeding  ones  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  no  architectural  efforts, 
of  equal  excellence  with  those 
which  we  have  already  enume¬ 
rated.  It  is  remarkable,  among 
the  churches  whose  history  and 
antiquities  will  be  minutely  in¬ 
quired  into  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages,  that  scarcely  a 
part,  and  certainly  no  material 
part  of  any  of  them  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  those  ages.  The  cause 
of  this,  however,  can  be  readily 
assigned  in  the  wars  which  the 
English  carried  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  the  divisions  and  fac¬ 


tions  of  the  French  nobility  ren¬ 
dered  that  kingdom  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
a  theatre  of  bloodshed  and  deso¬ 
lation  ;  the  unfortunate  sovereigns 
sometimes  in  captivity,  and  gene¬ 
rally  defeated,  without  finances, 
at  the  head  of  an  exhausted  state, 
had  as  little  means  of  promoting, 
as  their  subjects  had  leisure  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The 
strongest  expressions  are  used  by 
the  French  writers  to  describe  the 
terror  and  misery  which  pervaded 
the  country.  The  peasants  were 
forced  from  their  labours,  whole 
districts  were  laid  waste,  and  the 
towns  impoverished  by  the  hea¬ 
viest  imposts  and  exactions.  In 
the  midst  of  these  evils,  which 
were  aggravated  by  the  sufferings 
of  famine  and  pestilence,  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  the  piety  of  the 
nation  w7as  unable  to  display  itself 
in  the  construction  of  religious 
buildings.  The  princes  of  France 
had  more  occasion  to  fortify  their 
cities  than  to  found  monasteries  ; 
and  when  their  treasuries  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  armies, 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  they 
afforded  but  few  proofs  of  osten¬ 
tatious  devotion. 

During  the  more  favourable 
aspect  of  affairs  which  the  valour 
and  policy  of  Charles  V.  procured 
for  France,  several  considerable 
buildings  were  accomplished.  The 


*  An  hospital  founded  by  St.  Louis,  in  the  truest  spirit  of  charity,  for 
three  hundred  blind  knights,  after  he  had  ransomed  them  from  the  Saracens, 
who  had  put  out  their  eyes. 

-f-  The  vaulting  of  the  roof  is  pitched  with  an  extraordinary  boldness,  that 
astonished  Souflot  and  Gabriel,  in  their  scientific  survey  of  the  French 
churches  ;  it  is  related,  that  when  the  building  was  originally  finished,  the 
workmen  refused  to  remove  the  centering,  till  Elides,  by  sending  his  nephew 
to  assist  them,  quieted  their  apprehension.  The  height  of  the  roof  from  the 
pavement  is  ninety-six  feet.  Millin,  Ant.  Nat.  Tom.  II.  No.  19. 
f  This  church  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1580. 
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monasteries  of  the  Augustins, 
and  the  Celestins  at  Paris,  and 
the  convent  of  the  Trinity  near 
Mantes,  were  erected  by  his  or¬ 
der,  and  he  augmented  by  his 
benefactions  the  Chartreuse  of  St. 
Jean  de  Liget  in  Tourraine* * * §. 
The  principal  edifices,  however, 
which  were  raised  by  this  prudent 
monarch  were  of  a  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  nature.  The  bastile  and  the 
castle  of  Vincennes  f  were  fi¬ 
nished  by  him,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  founded,  about  the  year 
1379,  a  magnificent  chapel,  on 
the  model  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
at  Paris  J.  The  Chcitelet,  the 
petit  Pont,  the  Pont  de  St.  Mi¬ 
chel,  and  the  walls  of  the  city 
near  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  were 
likewise  of  his  construction,  and 
he  made  many  important  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements  at  the 
Louvre  §,  and  the  Chateaux  of 
St.  Germain  en  Laye,  Montargis 
and  Creil  ||. 

The  architecture  of  France  in 
the  fourteenth  century  differed  in 
many  of  its  features  from  that  of 
the  thirteenth.  The  latter  style 
was  not  immediately  disused ; 
several  alterations  of  character 
however  gradually  appeared,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  the  mul- 
lion-work  of  the  heads  of  win¬ 
dows,  which  in  the  last  century 
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were  ornamented  with  six  foils  or 
roses,  [in  general  three  in  each 
window  ;]  they  now  branched  out 
into  the  form  of  leaves,  and  the 
compartments  of  the  round  win¬ 
dows  at  the  ends  of  churches  as¬ 
sumed  the  same  fanciful  appear¬ 
ance.  In  some  places  we  may 
also  observe  a  richer  decoration 
given  to  the  vaulting  of  roofs. 
Similar  alterations  took  place 
about  the  same  time  in  England, 
where,  from  more  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  were  carried  to 
a  higher  state  of  perfection  and 
magnificence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  equally  hostile  to  the 
practice  of  architecture  as  the 
fourteenth.  It  is  probable  that 
few  buildings,  and  that  none  of 
any  grandeur  and  importance, 
were  undertaken  during  the  in¬ 
cessant  and  sanguinary  contests 
which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  France,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  monarchy  of  that  na¬ 
tion  from  the  most  abject  degra¬ 
dation  to  a  state  of  vigour  and 
prosperity.  During  this  period, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  church 
of  St.  Quen  at  Rouen,  was  finished 
by  Alexander  de  Berneual,  who 
died  in  1440,  and  is  buried  in 
that  edifice,  with  an  inscription 
on  his  tomb,  declaring  that  he 


*  Maroles,  Hist,  des  Roys,  p.  248. 

f  This  castle  was  founded  by  Philip  Augustus,  about  the  year  1185 ;  the 
great  tower  was  begun  by  Philip  de  Valois  in  1361,  and  carried  by  king  John 
to  the  third  story ;  it  was  finished  by  Charles  V.  as  appears  from  some  ancient 
verses  engraved  on  a  tablet  in  the  wall.  Du  Chesne,  Antiq.  des  Chateaux, 
&c.  de  la  France,  p.  197. 

X  Dom.  Felibien,  Hist,  de  Paris,  VII.  37. 

§  Charles  V.  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  library  of  France ;  he  placed 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Louvre, 
which  was  from  hence  called  la  tour  de  la  librarie. 

||  Felibien,  Arch.  230. 
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had  been  master  of  the  works 
there  *.  The  building  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Beaubec  in  Normandy, 
seems  to  have  been  delayed  and 
interrupted  by  the  troubled  state 
of  the  times.  Although  it  had 
been  burnt  in  the  year  1383,  its 
restoration  was  not  attempted  till 
the  middle  of  this  century,  and  by 
the  steeple  ndt  having  been  be¬ 
gun  till  1668 +,  we  may  suspect 
that  the  work  proceeded  with 
more  than  ordinary  slowness.  The 
collegiate  church  of  Nostre  Dame 
at€lery,  near  Orleans,  was  erected 
by  Louis  XI.  who  also  founded 
the  first  convent  of  Minims  in 
France,  in  the  park  of  his  Cha¬ 
teau  of  Plessis,  and  another  at 
AmboiseJ.  The  architectural 
taste  of  this  age  resembled  the 
contemporary  style  of  England 
and  other  countries.  Many  in¬ 
stances  of  tracery  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  especially  in  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  and  chapels  §  ;  but  the  dis¬ 
tracted  condition  of  France  af¬ 
forded  little  leisure  to  her  inha¬ 
bitants  for  works  of  piety  and 
genius,  and  prevented  them  from 
adding  to  the  sumptuous  struc¬ 
tures  of  their  ancestors  any  great 
example  of  that  superlative  beauty 
or  richness  which  characterizes 
the  architecture  of  England  at 
this  period. 


Account  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Rheims.  From  the  same. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
at  Rheims  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  piece  of  Go¬ 
thic  architecture  in  the  world ; 
for  where  else  shall  we  find  such 
an  union  of  airiness,  delicacy, 
and  magnificence?  Viewing  it 
laterally,  the  lightness  and  grace 
of  its  windows,  the  number,  rich¬ 
ness,  and  finish  of  the  buttresses, 
the  admirable  taste  of  the  open 
work,  the  nice  disposure  of  or¬ 
nament,  and  the  uniformity  of 
the  whole,  form  a  mass  of  con¬ 
sistent  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
is  as  inimitable,  as  it  is  unrivalled. 
The  stately  plainness  of  the  tower, 
and  the  decoration,  without  hea¬ 
viness,  of  the  upper  parts,  are 
well  worthy  of  admiration;  but 
it  is  the  west  front  which  has  long 
been  the  boast  of  France,  and 
which  is  the  perfection  of  its 
style.  Its  general  proportions 
are  excellent,  and  the  richness 
and  delicacy  of  its  ornament  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed. 

That  these  praises  may  not  be 
thought  extravagant  and  un¬ 
founded,  I  will  point  out  dis- 
tinctly  its  beauties,  and  the  causes 
of  its  superiority.  The  diminish¬ 
ing  or  pyramidal  form  is  in  itself 


®  Cy  gist  Me  Alexandre  de  Berneval,  Maistre  des  oeuvres  de  messonnerie 
au  B ail  1  age  de  Rouen  et  de  cette  Eglise,  qui  trepassa  a  Pan  de  grace  1440  le 
5  Janvier.  Hist.  Abb.  Roy.  de  St.  Ouen,  lib.  XI.  p.  197. 

f  Alien  Prior,  vol.  I.  p.  41. 

%  Maroles,  Hist,  des  Roys,  p.  277. 

§  The  chapel  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  that  city,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  this  sort,  and  one  of  the  latest 
works  in  the  Gothic  taste  which  were  produced  in  France.  Charles  de  Bour¬ 
bon  died  in  1478,  and  what  remained  to  be  finished  in  the  chapel  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  duke  Pierre,  his  brother,  after  his  death.  Hist.  Litt.  de  Lyon,  II. 
c  v.p,  65. 
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more  graceful,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  congenial  to  the  character 
of  the  Gothic  style,  than  the 
square  fronts  of  our  cathedrals. 
It  has  the  advantage  which  is 
possessed  too  by  some  of  ours,  of 
having  no  mixture  or  confusion  of 
design ;  but  here  how  nobly  has 
the  invention  and  taste  of  the  ar¬ 
chitect  displayed  itself!  He  has 
surpassed  every  other  front  in 
richness,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  has  excelled  them  in  light¬ 
ness  ;  he  has  judiciously  placed 
all  his  heavy  magnificence  below, 
and  has  gradually  lightened  and 
relieved  his  ornaments  as  they 
rise  to  the  summit;  the  eye  is 
delighted,  without  being  confus¬ 
ed  ;  every  thing  partakes  of  the 
pyramidal  and  spiral  form,  and 
the  architecture  is  preserved  as 
delicate  and  light  as  possible,  as  a 
contrast  and  relief  to  the  sculpture. 

One  of  the  chief  and  distinct 
excellencies  of  this  West  Front, 
and  that  which  renders  it  superior 
to  all  those  of  this  country,  is  the 
admirable  magnificence  of  the 
portal,  and  its  just  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
great  entrance  of  a  cathedral 
should  always  be  worthy  of  the 
structure  to  which  it  leads ;  yet 
this  circumstance  seems  never  to 
have  influenced  the  English  ar¬ 
chitects,  who  have  expended  their 


chief  care  in  the  construction  of 
a  magnificent  west  window,  be¬ 
neath  which  invariably,  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  door  presents  itself*. 
We  have  not  a  single  entrance 
worthy  of  our  churches,  and  in 
this  respect,  the  arrangement  of 
the  French  churches,  with  their 
ample  portals  and  rose  windows, 
have  externally  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  t* 

In  surveying  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  there  is,  I  think,  nothing 
which  the  most  scrupulous  taste 
would  wish  altered,  except  the 
finish  of  the  towers,  which  per¬ 
haps  might  have  assumed  a  more 
spiral  shape.  The  number  of  its 
minute  beauties  are  astonishing ; 
the  pinnacles  finished  with  figures, 
flowers,  and  crosses,  are  without 
doubt  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
kind.  The  fleurs  de  lis  spread 
along  the  roof,  which  decoration 
is  also  used  at  Amiens,  Abbeville, 
St.  Remigius  of  Rheims,  and  I 
believe  in  all  French  churches, 
have  an  admirable  effect ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  in  the  cathedral 
of  the  city,  where  the  divine 
present  of  the  Auriflamme  J  was 
made  to  Clovis,  its  symbol  should 
be  displayed  with  peculiar  osten¬ 
tation  and  magnificence  §. 

The  name  of  the  original  ar¬ 
chitect  of  this  beautiful  edifice,  is 
probably  entirely  lost,  but  it  is 


®  See  the  west  fronts  of  York,  Salisbury,  Wells,  and  Lichfield  cathe¬ 
drals  ;  Westminster  abbey,  King’s  college  chapel,  &c.  &c. 

f  The  Gothic  portal  in  England,  which  is  most  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  building  above  it,  is  that  of  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  abbey, 
which  is,  as  to  its  whole  plan,  very  much  in  the  French  style. 

J  Banniere  de  Vermeil  toute  sem§e  de  fleurs  de  lys  d’or  que  Pon  conte 
avoir  et&  envoye  du  ciel  au  grand  Clovis.  Antiquit6s  et  Recherches  des 
Villes,  etca.  de  France,  p.  212. 

§  Another  reason  of  a  more  general  nature  is  mentioned  in  a  description 
of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Remigius.  In  fastigio  sunt  lilia  et  flosculi  alter- 
natim  posita  quag  Regum  largitionibus  Basilicam  ditatam  predicant.  Fro- 
douard,  Hist.  lib.  iii.  328. 
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not  without  reason  that  we  accord 
the  praise  of  its  completion  and 
decoration  to  Robert  de  Coucy  * * * §, 
who  was  undoubtedly  director  of 
the  works  at  Rheims  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  13  th  century: 
the  ornaments  of  the  exterior 
were  always  the  last  finished,  and 
it  is  a  greater  satisfaction  to  know 
to  whom  to  attribute  these  pecu¬ 
liar  and  distinguishing  beauties  of 
this  cathedral,  than  if  we  had 
discovered  the  original  designer 
of  the  whole,  unless  we  could  be 
certain  that  his  designs  were  not 
embellished  by  the  genius  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  architects.  I  think  there 
is  little  doubt  of  that  having  been 
the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
and  I  am  still  more  certain  that 
if  it  was  so,  Robert  de  Coucy  has 
the  fairest  possible  claim  to  the 
first  place  among  the  known  and 
unknown  professors  of  t(  the 
mystery  of  the  rule  and  square,” 
of  those  ages. 

It  remains  for  me  to  compare 
the  style  of  architecture  which  is 
displayed  in  this  church,  with  that 
which  was  contemporary  in  En¬ 
gland.  It  signifies  very  little 
which  part  of  the  fabric  was  first 
erected,  since,  excepting  three 
windows  in  the  south  transept,  it 


proceeds  upon  the  same  plan 
throughout  +  ;  however,  as  it  was 
rebuilt  from  its  foundations,  it  is 
probable  that  the  choir  was  first 
begun  upon  ;  and  this  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  dedication 
of  the  altar  in  1215.  I  do  not 
remember  any  English  church 
commenced  at  precisely  the  same 
period,  and  though  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims  might  maintain,  as  to 
every  purpose  of  proving  superior 
advances  in  architecture,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  comparison  with  that  of 
Salisbury,  which  was  begun  ten 
years  later,  yet  I  prefer  reserving 
the  more  striking  and  decisive  in¬ 
stance  of  Amiens,  to  encounter 
that  edifice  in  a  succeeding  chap¬ 
ter.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
collect  the  general  state  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  England,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

It  is  allowed  by  a  writer  J  most 
strenuous  in  giving  the  English 
the  merit  of  the  invention,  to 
have  been  then  “  in  its  infancy 
and  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  Rheims  cathe¬ 
dral,  our  most  considerable  regu¬ 
lar  efforts  in  the  Gothic  style, 
were  St.  Hugh’s  §  wrork  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  De  Lucy’s  addition  to 


*  His  epitaph,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Denys  at  Rheims,  contains  only  these 
few  words  :  “  Cy  gist  Robert  de  Coucy  Maistre  de  Notre  Dame  et  de  Saint 
Nicaise  qui  trepassa  Pan  1311.”  Epit.  Chron.  S.  Nicas.  Rem.  cap.  iii.  L’epi- 
taphe  qu’on  voit  sur  sa  tombe  fait  assez  connoitre  qu’il  en  eut  la  principale 
inspection,  du  moins  pendant  qu’on  Pacheva.  Felibien,  lib.  iv.  246. 

f  Tota  qua  exterius  patet  ecclesiae  fabrica  sive  a  tergo  sive  ad  latus 
eandem  elegantiam  retinet  ac  iisdem  decoratur  ornamentis.  Met.  Rem.  Hist, 
lib.  iii.  p.  272. 

X  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Winchester,  by  Milner. 

§  This  prelate  filled  the  see  from  11S6  till  1200,  and  under  his  auspices  the 
upper  transept  and  chapter  house  were  probably  erected  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  if  St.  Hugh  the  Burgundian  has  not  been 
mistaken  for  Hugh  de  Wells,  (1209)  they  are  the  first  regular  essays  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  this  country.  Vide  Essex’s  paper  in  Arcliaeologia, 
vol.  iv. 
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the  cathedral  at  Winchester  *, 
and  that  the  character  of  these 
works  is  preserved  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  alteration  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century  in  question.  De 
Lucy’s  +  work  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  writer,  than  whom  none 
is  more  deeply  versed  in  English 
antiquities,  as  strikingly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
executed.  The  windows  ofRheims 
are  not  narrow  and  oblong,  with 
obtuse-angled,  or  lancet-like 
heads,  and  without  mullions  ;  par¬ 
ticulars  on  which  Dr.  Milner  in¬ 
sists  as  a  principal  proof  of  De 
Lucy’s  work  having  been  built  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury  :  nor  do  his  other  characte¬ 
ristics  accord  with  the  more  deco¬ 
rated  features  of  the  church  I  am 
describing ;  instead  of  being  nar¬ 
row  and  lancet  shaped,  the  win¬ 
dows  are  broad  and  spacious ; 
and  instead  of  being  without  mul¬ 
lions,  an  upright  shaft  supporting 
two  arches  surmounted  by  a  six¬ 
foil  is  the  universal  embellish¬ 
ment  throughout  the  cathedral ; 
an  ornamental  combination  the 
first  and  feeblest  hint  of  which  is 
sought  out  from  the  porch  of 
Beaulieu  Refectory,  erected  about 
this  time,  but  which  was  not  de¬ 
cidedly  adopted  in  England  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury  X ;  even  then,  we  shall  in 
vain  search  for  similar  instances 
of  lightness  and  delicacy  of  exe¬ 
cution.  In  speaking  of  the  first 
half  of  the  13th  century,  I  will 


confine  my  comparisons  to  the 
body  of  the  church  and  its  win¬ 
dows  ;  the  other  ornamental  parts 
were  no  doubt  executed  as  in  the 
later  period ;  but  where  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  or  any  other  con¬ 
temporary,  or  I  might  even  add, 
later  period  in  England  shall  we 
find  such  a  combination  of  grace, 
elegance,  and  effect  ?  In  addition 
to  the  beauties  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  sculpture  is  also 
in  a  superior  taste  to  any  thing 
we  can  produce  of  the  same  date ; 
and  it  may  be  with  truth  asserted, 
that  the  richness  and  magnificence 
of  the  arched  buttresses  are  such 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  added 
for  the  purpose  of  decoration  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  strength. 

Account  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Amiens .  From  the  same . 

The  cathedral  of  Amiens  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  beauty 
and  lightness  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  It  has  always  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  travellers  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration,  but  it  prin¬ 
cipally  claims  our  attention,  as  it 
seems  to  throw  very  strong  light 
upon  the  history  of  that  style, 
which  has  so  long  been,  and  pro¬ 
bably  will  continue  to  be,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  contemptuous 
epithet  it  at  present  bears.  It 
must  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  cathedral  of  Amiens 
materially  differs  in  its  architec¬ 
ture  and  interior  arrangements 


*  Anno  1202  Wintoniensis  Godfredus  de  Lucy  constituit  confratriam  pro 
reparatione  ecelesiae  Wintoniensis  duraturam  quinque  aunos  completos.  An- 
nales  Winton. 

f  Dr.  Milner’s  observations  respecting  the  west  window  and  door  01  St. 
Cross,  is  made  upon  no  authority,  and  is  so  contradicted  by  the  rest  of  the 
essays  on  Gothic  architecture,  and  by  the  observation  of  every  one  skilled 
in  these  matters,  that  I  need  lay  no  stress  upon  it. 

+  Netley  abbey  was  probably  begun  1239.  Westminster  abbey  in  1245. 

Stowe. 
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from  the  contemporary  sacred 
edifices  of  this  country,  which 
proves  that  a  dissimilarity  existed 
between  the  architecture  of  En¬ 
gland  and  France  in  the  very  first 
age  of  the  Gothic  style ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
this  dissimilarity  constitutes  a 
more  advanced  state,  and  a  greater 
perfection  in  the  French  Gothic. 

The  date  of  Amiens’  cathedral 
being  correctly  ascertained,  and 
nearly  coinciding  with  that  of  our 
celebrated  church  of  Salisbury,  a 
fair  comparison  may  be  instituted 
between  the  contemporary  styles 
from  these  two  specimens. 

Both  these  buildings  were  be¬ 
gun  in  the  same  year,  from  whence 
we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  both 
their  plans  were  projected  at  the 
same  time ;  and  it  is  still  more 
certain  from  history,  as  well  as 
from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  two  edifices,  that  the  original 
plan  was  in  both  instances  ad¬ 
hered  to  throughout ;  no  mixture 
or  progression  of  style  is  to  be 
observed  in  either. 

The  two  former  cathedrals  of 
Amiens  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire;  the  first  in  A.D.  1019,  the 
second  in  A.D.  1218.  The  pre¬ 
sent  edifice  was  begun  in  the 
year  1220,  under  the  auspices  of 
bishop  Evrard,  who  collected 
great  sums  from  the  clergy  and 
people  for  this  purpose.  His  suc¬ 
cessors,  Geofroi  d’Eu,  Arnoul, 
Gerard  de  Conchi,  and  Aleaume 
de  Neulli,  continued  it,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  finished  under 


Bertrand  d;  Abbeville,  in  1269  ; 
however  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
not  entirely  so  till  1288 :  pro¬ 
bably  the  multitude  of  statues  on 
the  west  front,  the  pinnacles,  the 
pavement,  the  fitting  up  of  the 
side  chapels,  and  many  other 
works  of  this  kind,  might  be  car¬ 
ried  on  after  the  building  was  said 
to  be  finished :  that  this  was  the 
case  with  the  towers  we  learn 
from  distinct  notices,  which  shew 
that  they  were  erected  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

From  this  chronicle  of  names 
and  dates  we  obtain  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  for  our  present  purpose. 
The  extra  sera  of  Salisbury  ca¬ 
thedral  is  equally  well  ascertained, 
from  the  contemporary  history  of 
it  by  William  de  Wanda,  its  pre¬ 
centor.  Its  foundation  was  laid 
on  the  4th  of  the  calends  of  May, 
in  the  year  1220;  the  east  part 
was  probably  finished  together 
with  the  first  transepts  in  five 
years  afterwards,  when  we  read 
of  three  altars  being  dedicated 
by  bishop  Poore :  it  was  carried 
on  during  his  pontificate,  and 
those  of  Robert  Bingham  and 
William  of  York,  and  the  whole 
was  completed  in  1258,  under 
bishop  Brideport;  when  it  was 
dedicated  with  great  solemnity  by 
Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  a  vast  assemblage  of  prelates 
and  nobles.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  external  decorations  were 
not  finished  till  two  years  after¬ 
wards  * ;  and  that  the  cloisters, 


*  On  the  tomb  of  bishop  Poore  we  find,  f  Fuitque  ecclesia  hsec  asdificando 
per  spatium  40  annorurn,  et  eonsummata  est  8  Kal.  Apr.  A.D.  1260/  Leland 
Itinera,  f.  62.  But  we  also  see  in  Leland  the  names  of  the  two  persons  who 
directed  the  works  here  for  fifty  years.  The  cloisters,  chapter-house,  &c. 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  the  term  Ecclesia,  though  they  may  in  Nova  Fa- 
briea,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  were  added  to  the  church  afterwards. 
Bee  Price’s  Professional  Reasons. 
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chapter  house,  muniment-house, 
and  other  buildings,  were  going 
on  during  the  succeeding  ten 
years.  The  dates,  therefore,  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Sa¬ 
lisbury  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  co¬ 
incide  ;  and  even  if  they  were  less 
near,  we  have  a  sufficient  speci¬ 
men  of  the  progressive  alterations 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  our 
own  country  during  the  last  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
works  which  were  carrying  on 
during  that  period  in  Westminster 
abbey. 

It  now  remains  to  shew,  that 
Amiens  cathedral  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  different  in  style  and  plan 
from  the  contemporary  buildings 
in  England,  and  that  it  is  in  a 
more  perfect  and  advanced  state 
of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  it 
may  be  proper,  first  to  mention 
the  points  in  which  the  styles  of 
Amiens  and  the  English  churches 
of  the  same  date  agree,  that  it 
may  not  be  conceived  that  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  the  French  cathe¬ 
dral  is  so  entirely  dissimilar  from 
our  own,  as  to  render  a  compari¬ 
son  between  them  inconclusive. 
My  object  is  to  shew,  not  that 
the  French  built  churches  in  the 
thirteenth,  like  ours  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  century,  but  that  they 
had  before  us  added  to  the  simple 
beauties  of  the  former  period  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  graces  which  were  not 
adopted  with  us  till  the  latter. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  us,  were 
the  highly  pointed  arch,  struck 
from  two  centres,  and  including 
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an  equilateral  triangle  from  the 
imposts  to  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
the  lancet-shaped  window,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  *  Purbeck  marble  pillars, 
very  slender  and  round,  encom¬ 
passed  by  marble  shafts  a  little 
detached*,’  and  a  profusion  of 
little  columns  of  the  same  stone 
in  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
building. 

All  these  particularities  are  to 
be  observed  in  Amiens  cathedral : 
the  arches  of  the  aisles  are  like 
those  of  Salisbury  and  Westmin¬ 
ster  ;  the  pillars  are  according  to 
Mr.  Bentham’s  description ;  the 
west  front  is  covered  with  innu¬ 
merable  small  columns  ;  and  the 
lancet-shaped  arch,  though  not 
adopted  in  the  windows,  is  to  be 
seen  with  admirable  effect  crown¬ 
ing  the  semicircular  colonnade  at 
the  east  end  of  the  choir.  The 
vaulting  too  is  like  that  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  ‘  high  pitched  between 
arches  and  cross-springers  only, 
without  any  further  decora¬ 
tions  ■j'.* 

The  dissimilarities  come  next 
to  be  considered,  and  these  are 
so  numerous  in  plan,  proportion, 
and  ornament,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  building.  1.  The 
disposition  of  the  church,  with 
the  aisles  to  its  transepts,  its  dou¬ 
ble  aisles  on  each  side  the  choir, 
together  with  its  beautiful  semi¬ 
circular  colonnade  at  the  end  of 
it,  will  be  allowed  to  be  material 
dissimilarities ;  and,  from  the  num- 


*  Bentham’s  Hist,  of  Ely,  p.  39. 

f  Bentham  speaking  of  Salisbury,  p.  39.  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  Survey, 
in  Price. 
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ber  of  columns  it  presents  in 
every  point  of  view,  an  infinitely 
richer  effect  is  produced  than 
within  any  of  our  churches  of  the 
same  date.  2.  The  proportions 
of  the  whole  cathedral,  particu¬ 
larly  its  surprising  loftiness  * * * §,  the 
height  of  the  pillars  to  the  arches, 
and  many  other  details,  will  be 
also  found  exceedingly  dissimilar, 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  En¬ 
glish  edifices  of  the  same  period. 
3.  In  the  ornamental  part,  how¬ 
ever,  the  chief  difference  exists  ; 
the  west  front,  which  has  a  portal 
of  just  and  magnificent  propor-* 
tion  f ,  exhibits  the  most  gorgeous 
display  of  statuary ;  armies  of 
saints,  prophets,  martyrs,  and  an¬ 
gels,  line  the  door-ways,  crowd 
the  walls,  and  swarm  round  all 
the  pinnacles ;  nothing  can  be 
more  rich,  and  nothing  both  in 
design  and  effect  can  be  more  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Salisbury.  If  it  be 
found  that  the  latter  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  point  of  lightness,  it 
should  still  be  remembered,  that 
not  lightness,  but  richness,  was 
invariably  the  principal  object  in 
this  part  of  the  building. 

The  next  dissimilarity  I  shall 
point  out  regards  the  bowes,  or 
arch  buttresses,  which  it  was  our 
custom,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  conceal  in 
the  roofs  of  the  side  aisles,  as 
may  be  seen  at  Salisbury,  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  south  transept  of  York, 


at  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  in  other 
instances.  The  profusion  of  these 
at  Amiens  is  very  striking,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  ma¬ 
naged  and  relieved  by  ornamental 
perforations  deserves  great  admi¬ 
ration;  but  the  chief  difference 
between  Amiens  cathedral  and  its 
contemporary  buildings  in  En¬ 
gland  consists  in  the  size,  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  magnificence  of  its 
windows. 

It  is  well  known  that  *  the  long, 
narrow,  sharp-pointed  window, 
generally  decorated  on  the  inside 
and  outside  with  small  marble 
shafts/  is  employed  all  over  Sa¬ 
lisbury  cathedral  J ;  these  are  of¬ 
ten  combined  together,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  rose  $,  and  persons  fond 
of  tracing  the  progression  of  Go¬ 
thic  architecture,  are  eager  to 
point  out,  in  these  combinations, 
the  outline  of  the  more  spacious 
and  magnificent  windows,  which 
were  not  adopted  in  the  English 
churches  till  half  a  century  after¬ 
wards.  But  we  find  at  Amiens, 
in  the  plan  of  Robert  de  Lu- 
sarches,  in  the  year  1220,  win¬ 
dows  of  a  width  and  stateliness, 
which  were  never  surpassed  at 
any  subsequent  period  in  this 
country. 

Amiens  cathedral  consists  of 
two  tiers  of  these  magnificent 
windows  ;  those  of  the  nave  are 
divided  by  three  perpendicular 


*  Ob  altitudinem  omnia  alia  excellentem.  Topogr.  Gall.  14.  On  remarque 
la  trop  grande  hauteur  de  la  nef  a  proportion  de  sa  largeur.  Felibien,  p.  227. 

f  The  three  west  entrances  are  in  the  style  of  those  at  Rheims.  That  in 
the  centre  has  depth  sufficient  to  contain  eight  rows  of  statues. 

|  Bentham’s  Hist,  of  Ely,  p.  39.  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  Survey  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  1668. 

§  Bentham’s  Hist,  of  Ely,  p.  39.  Dr.  Milner,  in  Essays  on  Gothic  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  131,  &c. 
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mullions,  surmounted  by  the  same 
number  of  roses.  Those  to  the 
east  of  the  transepts  have  five 
mullions  and  three  roses,  and  are 
crowned  by  a  pediment  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  trefoil ;  three  most 
noble  circular  or  rose  windows, 
full  of  stained  glass,  enrich  the 
transepts  and  west  front  of  the 
edifice  ;  so  completely  light  is  this 
cathedral,  and  so  artfully  and  de¬ 
licately  is  it  constructed,  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  west  front,  hardly  any 
wall  is  visible  throughout  the 
whole  building  :  it  is  all  window. 
Between  those  of  the  lower  story, 
room  is  only  left  to  insert  a  nar¬ 
row  buttress,  which  rises  up  into 
a  pinnacle,  and  branches  out  into 
bowes  above ;  these  meet  the 
building  just  under  the  vaulting 
of  the  roof,  and  are  received  on 
the  small  slip  of  stone- work  which 
divides  the  upper  windows.  In¬ 
ternally,  there  is  no  range  of  open 
arcades  between  the  arches  of  the 
nave  and  the  upper  tiers  of  win¬ 
dows,  which  is  found  in  all  our 
cathedrals. 

That  Amiens  cathedral  differs 
materially  from  ours  of  the  same 
date,  is  manifest  from  the  above 
statement.  That  it  is  a  more 
light  and  more  beautiful  specimen 
of  Gothic  *  architecture  than  ei¬ 
ther  Salisbury  or  Westminster, 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  have 
seen  it.  That  it  exhibits  a  more 
advanced  state  of  the  art  will 
also,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all 
who  have  made  the  progression  of 
Gothic  ornament  their  study,  and 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  con¬ 
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sider  and  pursue  the  comparison 
here  instituted. 

As  when  Robert  de  Lusarches 
had  formed  the  plan,  and  began 
to  erect  this  elegant  and  uniform 
structure  in  1220,  no  instance 
had  occurred  in  England  except 
of  the  narrow  lancet-windows; 
and  as  a  considerable  time,  pro¬ 
bably  half  a  century,  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  the  various  combinations  of 
these  gave  place  to  such  regular 
and  magnificent  windows  as  we 
here  see  were  projected  and  be¬ 
gun  upon  at  Amiens  in  1220  ; 
(for,  as  I  before  said,  the  cathe¬ 
dral  is  all  window,  and  the  richest 
of  these  are  to  be  found  eastward 
of  the  choir,  the  part  which  was 
first  erected)  I  think  we  must  be 
brought  to  this  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  French  had  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  original  simpli¬ 
city  of  this  Gothic  style  to  the 
succeeding  richness,  at  a  time 
when  the  former  alone  was  known 
in  this  country. 

I  have  been  induced  to  enter 
more  largely  into  this  subject,  as 
I  perceive  a  disposition  among 
antiquaries  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Gothic  style  as  already 
nearly  settled,  which  I  am  fully 
convinced  is  by  no  means  the 
case. 

By  some  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  adopt  the 
term  of  English,  when  speaking 
of  this  mode  of  architecture,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  all  persons 
conversant  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Gothic  architecture, 


*  Aditus,  Columnae,  Chori,  Fenestrae,  Altaria  et  Sacella  in  stuporem  ra- 
piunt  Spectatores.  Topog.  Gall.  p.  14. 
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and  with  the  different  specimens 
of  it  in  various  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  it  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  regretted,  that  this 
unauthorised  assertion  should 
have  been  introduced  into  one  of 
the  most  splendid,  and  in  many 


respects  judicious,  publications, 
that  was  ever  given  to  the  En¬ 
glish  public  ;  which,  whilst  it  ad¬ 
mires  the  magnificence  of  the 
work,  cannot  but  regret  that  it 
is  accompanied  with  this  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unfounded  claim. 


MISCELLANIES. 


.  of  Common  Order  and  second 

Some  particulars  respecting  trie  Book  of  Discipline  agree  in  corn- 
ear/?/  practice  of  the  reformed  prehending,  under  the  name  and 

Church  *  of  Scotland.  From  office  of  a  doctor,  “  the  order  in 

M'CreesLife  of  John  Knox.  sehooles,  colledges,  and  universi- 
Of  Doctors. — The  doctrine  of  ties.*’  Ut  supra.  The  fact  seems 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  to  be,  that  there  never  were  any 
of  other  reformed  churches,  on  this  doctors  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
head,  has  not  been  very  uniform  except  the  teachers  of  divinity  in 
and  decided.  The  first  Book  of  the  universities.  “  Quamvis  ec- 
Discipline  does  not  mention  doc-  clesia  nostra  (says  Calderwood) 
tors,  but  it  seems  to  take  for  post  primam  reformationem  qua- 
granted  what  had  been  stated  re-  tuor  agnoscat  ministrorum  genera, 
specting  the  officers  of  the  church  pastorum,  doctorum,  presbytero- 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  rum,  et  diaconorum  :  tamen  doc- 
where  they  are  declared  to  be  “  a  tores  alios  nondum  habuit  quam 
fourth  kind  of  ministers  left  to  scholarchas.”  De  Regimine  Ec - 
the  church  of  Christ,”  although  clesice  Scoticanae  Brevis  Relatio , 
the  English  church  at  Geneva  p.  1,  2.  Anno  16X8.  Some 
could  not  attain  them.  Knox’s  writers  have  asserted,  that  it  was 
Liturgy,  p.  14.  Dunlop’s  Con-  as  doctors  that  both  Buchanan 
fession,  ii.  409,  410.  In  the  and  Andrew  Melville  sat,  some- 
second  Book  of  Discipline  they  times  presided,  in  the  church 
are  expressly  mentioned  as  “  ane  courts.  The  episcopalians  hav- 
of  the  twa  ordinar  and  perpetual  ing  objected,  that  the  church  of 
functions  that  travel  in  the  word,”  Scotland  admitted  persons  to  act 
and  “  different  from  the  pastor,  as  moderators  in  her  assemblies 
not  only  in  name,  but  in  diversity  who  were  in  no  ecclesiastical 
of  gifts.”  The  doctor  is  to  “  as-  office,  and  having  instanced  in  the 
sist  the  pastor  in  the  government  two  persons  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
of  the  kirk,  and  concur  with  the  Baillie  gives  this  answer :  “  Mr. 
elders  his  brethren  in  all  assem-  Melvil  was  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
blies,”  but  not  “  to  minister  the  and  so  long  as  episcopal  persecu- 
sacraments  or  celebrate  marriage.”  tion  permitted,  did  sit  with  great 
Dunlop,  ii,  77S,  77 4.  The  Book  renowne  in  the  prime  chair  we 
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had  of  that  faculty :  George  Bu¬ 
chanan  had  sometimes,  as  I  have 
heard,  been  a  preacher  at  St. 
Andrew’s  ;  after  his  long  travells 
he  was  employed  by  our  church 
and  state  to  be  a  teacher  to  king 
James  and  his  family :  of  his 
faithfulnesse  in  this  charge  he 
left,  I  believe,  to  the  world  good 
and  satisfactory  tokens  :  the  emi- 
nency  of  this  person  was  so  great, 
that  no  society  of  men  need  be 
ashamed  to  have  been  moderated 
by  his  wisdome.”  Historical 
Vindication,  p.  21,  22.  The  re¬ 
port  which  Mr.  Baillie  had  heard 
of  Buchanan  having  been  a 
preacher  probably  originated  from 
the  divinity  lectures  which  Cal- 
derwood  informs  us  he  read  with 
great  applause  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews.  “  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Melvin  were  doctors  of  di¬ 
vinity,”  says  Rutherford,  Lex  Rex, 
pref.  p.  5.  Lond.  1644. 

Of  Readers. — Those  employed 
as  readers  appear  to  have  often 
transgressed  the  bounds  prescrib¬ 
ed  to  them,  and  to  have  both  so¬ 
lemnized  marriage,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  sacraments.  Different 
acts  of  Assembly  were  made  to 
restrain  these  excesses.  The 
General  Assembly,  October  1576, 
prohibited  all  readers  from  minis¬ 
tering  “  the  holie  sacrament  of  the 
Lord,  except  such  as  hes  the 
word  of  exhortation.”  The  As¬ 
sembly  which  met  in  July  1579 
inhibited  them  from  celebrating 
marriage,  unless  they  were  found 
meet  by  “  the  commission,  or 
synodal  assembly.”  At  length, 
in  April  1581,  the  order  was 
suppressed.  “  Anent  readers  : 
Forsamekle  as  in  assemblies  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  office  thereof  was  con¬ 
clude  to  be  no  ordinar  office  h* 


the  kirk  of  God,  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  them  suspendit  to  the 
present  assemblie  ;  the  kirk  in  ane 
voyce  hes  votit  and  concludit  far- 
der,  that  in  na  tymes  coming  any 
reider  be  admitted  to  the  office  of 
reider,  be  any  having  power  within 
the  kirk.”  Buik  of  the  Universall 
Kirk,  in  loc. 

Of  Superintendents. — The  church 
of  Scotland  did  not  consider  super¬ 
intendents  as  ordinary  or  perma¬ 
nent  office-bearers  in  the  church. 
They  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Order.  The 
first  Book  of  Discipline  explicitly 
declares,  that  their  appointment 
was  a  matter  of  temporary  expe¬ 
dience,  for  the  plantation  of  the 
church,  and  on  account  of  the 
paucity  of  ministers.  Its  words 
are  :  “  Because  we  have  appointed 
a  larger  stipend  to  them  that  shall 
be  superintendents  than  to  the 
rest  of  the  ministers,  we  have 
thought  good  to  signifie  to  your 
honours  such'  reasons  as  moved 
us  to  make  difference  betwixt 
teachers  at  this  time .  And  again : 
“We  consider  that  if  the  minis¬ 
ters  whom  God  hath  endowed 
with  his  singular  graces  amongst 
us  should  be  appointed  to  several 
places,  there  to  make  their  con¬ 
tinual  residence,  that  then  the 
greatest  part  of  the  realme  should 
be  destitute  of  all  doctrine :  which 
should  not  onely  be  the  occasion 
of  great  murmur,  but  also  be 
dangerous  to  the  salvation  of 
many.  And  therefore  we  have 
thought  it  a  thing  most  expedient 
at  this  time ,  that  from  the  whole 
number  of  godly  and  learned  men, 
now  presently  in  this  realm,  be 
selected  ten  or  twelve  (for  in  so 
many  provinces  we  have  divided 
the  whole)  to  whom  charge  and 
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commandment  should  be  given, 
to  plant  and  erect  kirkes,  to  set, 
order,  and  appoint  ministers,  as 
the  former  order  prescribes,  to  the 
countries  that  shall  be  appointed 
to  their  care  where  none  are  now.” 
Archbishop  Spottiswood  has  not 
acted  faithfully,  if  his  history 
has  been  printed,  in  this  place, 
exactly  according  to  his  manu¬ 
script.  He  has  omitted  the  pas¬ 
sages  above  quoted,  and  has  com¬ 
prehended  the  whole  of  the  two 
paragraphs  from  which  they  are 
extracted  in  a  short  sentence  of 
his  own,  which  is  far  from  being 
a  full  expression  of  the  meaning 
of  the  compilers.  This  is  the 
more  inexcusable  as  he  says,  that 
for  “  the  clearing  of  many  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  afterwards  agi¬ 
tated  in  the  church,”  he  “  thought 
meet  word  by  word  to  insert  the 
same  [the  First  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline]  that  the  reader  may  see 
what  were  the  grounds  laid  down 
at  first  for  the  government  of  the 
church.’*  He  could  not  be  igno¬ 
rant  that  the  grounds  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  superintendents  form¬ 
ed  one  of  the  principal  questions 
agitated  between  him  and  his  anti- 
episcopal  opponents.  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  copy  of  the  First  Book 
of  Discipline,  inserted  in  an  old 
MS.  copy  of  Knox’s  Historie,  and 
find  that  it  exactly  agrees  with 
the  quotations  which  I  have  made 
from  the  editions  published  in 
1621,  and  by  Dunlop.  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson  has  been  misled  by  the 
archbishop.  “  On  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  his  system,  (says  he) 
Knox  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  depart  altogether  from  the  an¬ 
cient  form.  Instead  of  bishops, 
he  proposed  to  establish  ten  or 
twelve  superintendents  in  different 


parts  of  the  kingdom.*’  As  his 
authority  for  this  statement,  he 
refers  solely  to  the  mutilated  ac¬ 
count  in  Spottiswood.  Mr.  Laing, 
from  an  examination  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  document,  has  given  a  more 
accurate  account,  and  pronounced 
the  appointment  of  superintend¬ 
ents  a  “  temporary  expedient.” 

The  superintendents  were  elect¬ 
ed  and  admitted  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  other  pastors.  Knox,  263. 
They  were  equally  subject  to  re¬ 
buke,  suspension,  and  deposition, 
as  the  rest  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church.  In  the  examination  of 
those  who  were  admitted  by  them 
to  the  ministry,  they  were  bound 
to  associate  with  them  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 
They  could  not  exercise  any  spi¬ 
ritual  jurisdiction  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  provincial  synods,  over 
which  they  had  no  negative  voice. 
They  were  accountable  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  whole 
of  their  conduct.  The  laborious 
task  imposed  upon  them  is  what 
few  bishops  have  ever  submitted 
to.  “  They  must  be  preachers 
themselves they  are  charged  to 
“  remain  in  no  place  above  twenty 
daies  in  their  visitation,  till  they 
have  passed  through  their  whole 
bounds.”  They  “  must  thrice 
everie  week  preach  at  the  least.” 
When  they  return  to  their  princi¬ 
pal  town  of  residence,  “  they  must 
likewise  be  exercised  in  preach¬ 
ing  and  having  remained  in  it 
“  three  or  foure  monthes  at  most, 
they  shall  be  compelled  (unless 
by  sicknesse  they  be  retained)  to 
re-enter  in  visitation.”  The  visi¬ 
tors  or  commissioners  of  provinces 
exercised  the  same  power  as  the 
superintendents  ;  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  was  that  the 
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former  received  their  commission 
from  one  assembly  to  another. 
Altare  Damascenum,  ut  supra, 
p.  727.  But  these  commissions 
appear  sometimes  to  have  been 
granted  for  a  longer  period ;  for 
one  of  Robert  Pont’s  titles  was 
commissioner  of  Murray.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  this  case,  a  commissioner 
differed  from  a  superintendent, 
merely  in  not  being  obliged  to 
have  his  stated  residence  within 
the  bounds  of  the  province  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  inspection. 

Of  the  meekly  Exercise  or  Pro - 
<phesying.—  This  was  an  exercise 
on  the  scriptures,  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  ministers,  the  trial 
of  the  gifts  of  those  who  might  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  the  general  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  It  was  to  be 
held  in  every  town  “  where  schools 
and  repaire  of  learned  men  are.” 
For  conducting  the  exercise,  there 
was  an  association  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  and  other  learned  men,  in  the 
town  and  vicinity,  called  “  the 
company  of  interpreters.”  They 
alternately  expounded  a  passage 
of  scripture  ;  and  others  who  were 
present  were  encouraged  to  de¬ 
liver  their  sentiments.  After  the 
exercise  was  finished,  the  consti¬ 
tuent  members  of  the  association 
retired,  and  delivered  their  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  discourses  which  had 
been  delivered.  After  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  regular  presbyteries,  this 
exercise  formed  an  important  part 
of  their  employment ;  and  at  every 
meeting,  two  of  the  members  by 
turns  were  accustomed  to  expound 
the  scriptures.  Until  lately  some 
traces  of  this  ancient  practice  re¬ 
mained,  and  there  is  reason  to  re¬ 
gret  that  it  has  generally  gone 
*  into  desuetude  among  presbyte¬ 


rian  bodies. — Associations  of  the 
same  kind  were  formed  in  En¬ 
gland.  From  1571  to  1576,  they 
spread  through  that  kingdom,  and 
were  patronized  by  the  bishops  of 
London,  Winton,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Litchfield,  Gloucester,  Lincoln, 
Chichester,  Exon,  St.  David’s,  by 
Sandy s  archbishop  of  York,  and 
by  Grindall  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Several  of  the  courtiers, 
as  sir  Walter  Mildmay,  sir  Francis 
Knollys,  and  sir  Thomas  Smith, 
greatly  approved  of  them ;  and, 
at  a  future  period,  they  were  re¬ 
commended  to  king  James  by  lord 
Bacon.  But  they  were  suppress¬ 
ed  by  an  imperious  mandate  from 
Elizabeth.  Some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  their  number, 
regulations,  and  suppression,  may 
be  seen  in  Strype.  They  were 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Exercises,  and,  in  their  regu¬ 
lations,  the  very  words  of  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  are  some¬ 
times  used.  A  species  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline  was  joined  with 
them  in  some  dioceses.  I  also 
observe  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  directions  given  by 
bishop  Scambler  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  the 
mode  which  was  then  used  in 
Scotland,  particularly  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  two  communions 
or  ministrations  on  the  same  day, 
and  the  early  hour  of  the  service. 

Keith  has  given  a  quotation 
from  the  MS.  copy  of  Spottis- 
wood’s  History,  in  which  the  arch¬ 
bishop  signifies,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  compilation  of  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  several  of  the 
reformed  ministers  wished  to  re¬ 
tain  the  ancient  polity,  after  re¬ 
moving  the  more  gross  corrup¬ 
tions  and  abuses,  but  that  Knox 
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over-ruled  this  motion.  But  there 
is  no  trace,  in  the  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  of  that  period,  of  any  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  among  the 
Scottish  reformers  on  this  head. 
Indeed,  the  supposition  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  Row,  and  by  their  own 
language.  It  is  probable  that  the 
archbishop’s  story  had  its  origin 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  design 
of  conforming  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  English  model  began 
to  be  entertained.  I  confess,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  give  much  more 
credit  to  another  of  the  archbishop’s 
tales  as  to  a  message  which  arch¬ 
bishop  Hamilton  is  said  to  have 
sent  to  Knox  by  John  Brand. 


An  account  of  John  Craig.  From 
M'Cries  Life  of  John  Knox. 

In  1562  John  Craig  was  appointed 
colleague  to  Knox  as  minister  of 
St.  Giles’s.  A  short  account  of 
this  distinguished  minister  cannot 
be  altogether  foreign  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  one  with  whom  he  was  so 
strictly  associated,  and  it  will  pre¬ 
sent  incidents  which  are  both  cu¬ 
rious  in  themselves,  and  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  singular  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  promoters  of 
the  reformation  were  fitted  by 
providence  for  engaging  in  that 
great  undertaking.  He  was  born 
in  1512,  and  soon  after  lost  his 
father  in  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
which  proved  fatal  to  so  many 
families  in  Scotland.  After  finish¬ 
ing  his  education  at  the  university 
of°  St.  Andrew’s,  he  went  to  En¬ 
gland,  and  became  tutor  to  the 
family  of  lord  Dacres,  but  war 
having  broken  out  between  En¬ 
gland  and  Scotland,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  entered 
into  the  order  of  Dominican  friars. 


The  Scottish  clergy  were  at  that 
time  eager  in  making  inquisition 
for  Lutherans  ;  and  owing  either 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  in  England,  or  to  his  having 
dropped  some  expressions  re¬ 
specting  religion,  which  were 
deemed  too  free,  Craig  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.  The  accusa¬ 
tion  was  found  to  be  groundless, 
and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  But 
although  he  was  still  attached  to 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  thoclergy 
gave  him  such  a  disgust  at  his 
native  country  that  he  left  it  in 
1537,  and  having  remained  a  short 
time  in  England,  went  to  France, 
and  from  that  to  Italy.  At  the 
recommendation  of  the  celebrated 
cardinal  Pole,  he  was  admitted 
among  the  Dominicans  in  the  city 
of  Bologna,  and  was  soon  raised 
to  an  honourable  employment  in 
that  body.  In  the  library  of  the 
Inquisition ,  which  was  attached  to 
the  monastery,  he  found  Calvin's 
Institutions.  Being  fond  of  books, 
he  determined  to  read  that  work;, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he 
became  a  complete  convert  to  the 
reformed  opinions.  In  the  warmth 
of  his  first  impressions,  he  could 
not  restrain  himself  from  impart¬ 
ing  the  change  of  his  sentiments 
to  his  associates,  and  he  must 
have  soon  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
vigilant  guardians  of  the  faith, 
had  not  the  friendship  of  a  father 
in  the  monastery  saved  him.  The 
old  man,  who  also  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  represented  the  danger 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  by 
avowing  such  tenets  in  that  place, 
and  advised  him,  if  he  was  fixed 
in  his  views,  to  retire  immediately 
to  some  protestant  country.  With 
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this  prudent  advice  he  complied 
so  far  as  to  procure  his  discharge 
from  the  monastery. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  era  there  were  converts 
to  the  gospel  “  in  Caesar’s  house¬ 
hold^  and  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  light  of  reformation  pene¬ 
trated  into  Italy,  and  even  into 
the  territories  of  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff.  On  leaving  the  monastery 
of  Bologna,  Craig  entered  as  tutor 
into  the  family  of  a  neighbouring 
nobleman  who  had  embraced  the 
protestant  principles  ;  but  he  had 
not  resided  long  in  it  when  he 
was  delated  for  heresy,  seized  by 
the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  carried  to  Rome.  After  be¬ 
ing  confined  nine  months  in  a 
noisome  dungeon,  he  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned  to  be 
burned,  along  with  some  others, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1559. 
On  the  evening  previous  to  their 
appointed  ^execution,  the  reigning 
pontiff,  Paul  IV.  died;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  accustomed  practice 
on  such  occasions,  the  prisons  in 
Rome  were  all  thrown  open. 
Those  who  were  confined  for  debt 
and  other  civil  offences  were  li¬ 
berated,  but  heretics,  after  being 
allowed  to  go  without  the  walls  of 
their  prison,  were  again  thrown* 
into  confinement.  But  a  tumult 
having  been  excited  that  night  in 
the  city,  Craig  and  his  companions 
effected  their  escape,  and  took 
refuge  in  an  inn  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  Rome.  They  had  not 
been  long  there  when  they  were 
followed  by  a  company  of  soldiers, 
sent  to  apprehend  them.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  house,  the  captain 
looked  stedfastly  on  Craig’s  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  taking  him  aside, 
asked  him,  if  he  recollected  of 


once  relieving  a  poor  wounded 
soldier  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna. 
Craig  was  in  too  great  confusion 
to  remember  the  circumstance, 

•*  But  I  recollect  it  (replied  the 
captain),  and  I  am  the  man  whom 
you  relieved,  and  providence  has 
now  put  it  in  my  power  to  return 
the  kindness  which  you  shewed  to 
a  distressed  stranger.  You  are  at 
liberty  ;  your  companions  I  must 
take  along  with  me,  but  for  your 
sake  I  shall  shew  them  every  fa¬ 
vour  in  my  power.”  He  then 
gave  him  what  money  he  had 
upon  him,  and  direction*  how  to 
make  his  escape. 

We  are  not  yet  done  with  the 
wonderful  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Craig.  “  Another  accident  (says 
archbishop  Spottiswood)  befel 
him,  which  I  should  scarcely  re¬ 
late,  so  incredible  it  seemeth,  if 
to  many  of  good  place  he  himself 
had  not  often  repeated  it  as  a 
singular  testimony  of  God’s  care 
of  him.”  In  the  course  of  his 
journey  through  Italy,  while  he 
avoided  the  public  roads,  and 
took  a  circuitous  route  to  escape 
from  pursuit,  the  money  which  he 
had  received  from  the  grateful 
soldier  failed  him.  Having  laid 
himself  down  by  the  side  of  a 
wood  to  ruminate  on  his  condi¬ 
tion,  he  perceived  a  dog  approach¬ 
ing  him  with  a  purse  iif  its  teeth. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  it  had 
been  sent  by  some  evil  disposed 
person,  who  was  concealed  in  the 
wood,  and  wished  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him.  He  therefore  endea¬ 
voured  to  drive  it  away,  but  the 
animal  continuing  to  fawn  upon 
him,  he  at  last  took  the  purse, 
and  found  in  it  a  sum  of  money 
which  enabled  him  to  prosecute 
his  journey.  Having  reached 
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Vienna,  and  announced  himself 
as  a  Dominican,  he  was  employed 
to  preach  before  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  His  majesty  was  so 
much  pleased  that  he  was  desirous 
of  retaining  him ;  but  the  new 
pope,  Pius  IV.,  having  heard  of 
his  reception  at  the  Austrian  capi¬ 
tal,  applied  to  have  him  sent  back 
to  Rome  as  a  condemned  heretic, 
upon  which  the  emperor  dismissed 
him  with  a  safe-conduct.  When 
he  arrived  in  England  in  1560, 
and  was  informed  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
his  native  country,  he  immediately 
repaired  to  Scotland,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  ministry.  Having 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten  his 
native  language,  during  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  twenty-four  years,  he  for 
a  short  time  preached  in  Latin  to 
some  of  the  learned  in  Magda¬ 
lene’s  chapel.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Canongate,  where  he  had  not 
officiated  long,  till  he  was  elected 
colleague  to  Knox. 


Account  of  the  family  of  John 
Knox.  From  M'Crie's  Life  of 
John  Knox. 

John  Knox  left  behind  him  a 
widow,  and  five  children.  His 
two  sons,  Nathanael  and  Eleazar, 
were  born  to  him  by  his  first  wife, 
Mrs.  Margery  Bowes.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  about  the  year 
1566,  they  went  to  England, 
where  their  mother’s  relations  re¬ 
sided.  They  received  their  edu¬ 
cation  at  St.  John’s  college,  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge ;  their 
names  being  enrolled  in  the  ma¬ 
triculation-book  only  eight  days 
after  the  death  of  their  father. 
Nathanael,  the  eldest  of  them, 
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after  obtaining  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  and 
being  admitted  fellow  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  died  in  1580.  Eleazar,  the 
youngest,  son,  in  addition  to  the 
honours  attained  by  his  brother, 
was  created  bachelor  of  divinity, 
ordained  one  of  the  preachers  of 
the  university,  and  admitted  to 
the  vicarage  of  Clacton-Magna. 
He  died  in  1591,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  John’s  col¬ 
lege.  It  appears  that  both  of 
them  died  without  issue,  and  the 
family  of  the  reformer  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line.  His 
other  children  were  daughters  by 
his  second  wife.  The  General 
Assembly  testified  their  respect 
for  his  memory  by  allotting  a  pen¬ 
sion  to  his  widow  and  three 
daughters ;  and  the  regent  Mor¬ 
ton,  although  charged  with  great 
avarice  during  his  administration, 
treated  them  with  uniform  atten¬ 
tion  and  kindness.  Dame  Mar¬ 
garet  Stewart,  his  widow,  after¬ 
wards  married  sir  Andrew  Ker  of 
Fadounside,  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  the  reformation.  One  of  our 
reformers  daughters  was  married 
to  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  St. 
Cuthberts  ;  another  of  them  to 
James  Fleming,  also  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  third  daughter,  was 
married  to  John  Welch,  minister 
of  Ayr. 

Mrs.  Welch  seems  to  have  in¬ 
herited  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  father’s  spirit,  and  she  had 
her  share  of  hardships  similar  to 
his.  Her  husband  was  one  of 
those  patriotic  ministers  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  arbitrary  measures 
pursued  by  James  VI.  for  over¬ 
turning  the  government  and  li¬ 
berties  of  the  presbyterian  church 
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of  Scotland.  Being  determined 
to  abolish  the  general  assembly, 
James  had,  for  a  considerable 
time,  prevented  the  meetings  of 
that  court  by  successive  proroga¬ 
tions.  Perceiving  the  design  of 
the  court,  a  number  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  synods  resolved  to 
keep  the  diet  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen 
in  July,  1605.  They  merely  con¬ 
stituted  the  assembly  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  day  for  its  next  meeting, 
and  being  charged  by  Laurieston, 
the  king’s  commissioner,  to  dis¬ 
solve,  immediately  obeyed.  But 
the  commissioner  having  ante¬ 
dated  the  charge,  several  of  the 
leading  members  were  thrown  into 
prison.  Welch  and  live  of  his 
brethren,  when  called  before  the 
privy  council,  declined  that  court 
as  incompetent  to  judge  the  of¬ 
fence  of  which  they  were  accused, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  on  which  account  they  were 
indicted  to  stand  trial  for  treason 
at  Linlithgow.  Their  trial  was 
conducted  in  the  most  illegal  and 
unjust  manner.  The  king’s  ad¬ 
vocate  told  the  jury  that  the  only 
thing  which  came  under  their  cog¬ 
nizance  was  the  fact  of  the  de¬ 
clinature,  the  judges  having  al¬ 
ready  found  that  it  was  treason¬ 
able  ;  and  threatened  them  with 
an  assize  of  error ,  if  they  did  not 
proceed  as  he  directed  them. 
After  the  jury  were  impanelled, 
the  justice-clerk  went  in  and 
threatened  them  with  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  displeasure,  if  they  acquitted 
the  prisoners.  The  greater  part 
of  the  jurors  being  still  reluctant, 
the  chancellor  went  out  and  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  other  judges,  who 
promised  that  no  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  prison¬ 


ers,  providedfc'*fee^ry  brought  m 
a  verdict  agreeable  to  the  court. 
By  such  disgraceful  methods,  they 
were  induced,  at  midnight,  to  find 
by  a  majority  of  three,  that  the 
prisoners  were  guilty,  upon  which 
they  were  condemned  to  suffer 
the  death  of  traitors. 

Leaving  her  children  at  Ayr, 
Mrs.  Welch  attended  her  husband 
in  prison,  and  was  present  at  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  with  the  wives  of  the 
other  prisoners,  on  the  day  of  trial. 
When  informed  of  the  sentence, 
these  heroines,  instead  of  lament¬ 
ing  their  fate,  praised  God  who 
had  given  their  husbands  courage 
to  stand  to  the  cause  of  their 
Master,  adding,  that,  like  Him, 
they  had  been  judged  and  con¬ 
demned  under  the  covert  of  night. 

The  sentence  of  death  having 
been  changed  into  banishment, 
she  accompanied  her  husband  to 
France,  where  they  remained  for 
sixteen  years.  Mr.  Welch  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  such  assiduity 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  language 
of  the  country,  that  he  was  able, 
in  the  course  of  fourteen  weeks, 
to  preach  in  French,  and  was 
chosen  minister  to  a  protestant 
congregation  at  Nerac,  from  which 
he  was  translated  to  St.  Jean 
D’Angely,  a  fortified  town  in 
Lower  Charente.  War  having 
broken  out  between  Lewis  XIII. 
and  his  protestant  subjects,  St. 
Jean  D’Angely  was  besieged  by 
the  king  in  person.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  Welch  not  only  animated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  by  his  exhor¬ 
tations,  but  he  appeared  on  the 
walls,  and  gave  his  assistance  to 
the  garrison.  The  king  was  at 
last  admitted  into  the  town  in 
consequence  of  a  treaty,  and  being 
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displeased  that  Welch  preached 
during  his  residence  in  it,  sent  the 
duke  D’Espernon,  with  a  company 
of  soldiers,  to  take  him  from  the 
pulpit.  When  the  preacher  saw 
the  duke  enter  the  church,  he 
ordered  his  hearers  to  make  room 
for  the  marshal  of  France,  and 
desired  him  to  sit  down  and  hear 
the  word  of  God.  He  spoke  with 
such  an  air  of  authority  that  the 
duke  involuntarily  took  a  seat, 
and  listened  to  the  sermon  with 
great  gravity  and  attention.  He 
then  brought  him  to  the  king,  who 
asked  him,  how  he  durst  preach 
there,  since  it  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  for  any  of 
the  pretended  reformed  to  offi¬ 
ciate  in  places  where  the  court 
resided.  “  Sir,”  replied  Welch, 
M  if  your  majesty  knew  what  I 
preached,  you  would  not  only 
come  and  hear  it  yourself,  but 
make  all  France  hear  k  ;  for  I 
preach  not  as  those  men  you  use 
to  hear.  First,  I  preach  that  you 
must  be  saved  by  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  your  own 
(and  I  am  sure  your  conscience 
tells  you  that  your  good  works 
will  never  merit  heaven) :  Next, 
I  preach,  that,  as  you  are  king  of 
France,  there  is  no  man  on  earth 
above  you  ;  but  these  men  whom 
you  hear,  subject  you  to  the  pope 
of  Rome,  which  I  will  never  do.” 
Pleased  with  this  reply,  Lewis 
said  to  him,  He  bien,  vous  seriez 
mon  ministre ;  and  addressing  him 
by  the  title  of  father,  assured  him 
of  his  protection.  And  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word ;  for  St.  Jean 
D’Angely  being  reduced  by  the 
royal  forces  in  1621,  the  king 
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gave  direction’s  to  De  Vitry,  one 
of  his  generals,  to  take  care  of  his 
minister ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Welch  and  his  family  were  con¬ 
veyed  at  his  majesty’s  expence  to 
Rochelle. 

Having  lost  his  health,  and  the 
physicians  informing  him  that  the 
only  prospect  which  he  had  of  re¬ 
covering  it  was  by  returning  to 
his  native  country,  Mr.  Welch 
ventured,  in  the  year  1622,  to 
come  to  London.  But  his  own 
sovereign  was  incapable  of  treat¬ 
ing  him  with  the  generosity  which 
he  had  experienced  from  the 
French  monarch  ;  and,  dreading 
the  influence  of  a  man  who  was 
far  gone  with  a  consumption,  he 
absolutely  refused  to  give  him 
permission  to  return  to  Scotland. 
Mrs.  Welch,  by  means  of  some 
of  her  mother’s  relations  at  court, 
obtained  access  to  James,  and  pe¬ 
titioned  him  to  grant  this  liberty 
to  her  husband.  The  following 
singular  conversation  took  place 
on  that  occasion.  His  majesty 
asked  her,  who  was  her  father. 
She  replied,  “  Mr.  Knox.’* 
f<  Knox-  and  Welch!”  exclaimed 
he,  “  the  devil  never  made  such  a 
match  as  that.” — “  Its  right  like, 
sir,”  said  she,  “  for  we  never 
speired*  his  advice.”  He  asked 
her,  how  many  children  her  father 
had  left,  and  if  they  were  lads  or 
lasses.  She  said,  three,  and  they 
were  all  lasses.  “  God  be  thank¬ 
ed  !”  cried  the  king,  lifting  up 
both  his  hands;  “  for  an  they 
had  been  three  lads,  I  had  never 
bruiked'f'  my  three  kingdoms  in 
peace.”  She  again  urged  her  re¬ 
quest,  that  he  would  give  her 


*  ’Tis  very  likely  ;  for  we  never  asked,  &c. 
f  If  they  had  been  three  lads,  I  would  never  h^ve  enjoyed,  &c. 
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husband  his  native  air.  “  Give 
him  his  native  air!”  replied  the 
king,  “  Give  him  the  devil !”  a 
morsel  which  James  had  often  in 
his  mouth.  “  Give  that  to  your 
hungry  courtiers,”  said  she,  of¬ 
fended  at  his  profaneness.  He 
told  her  at  last,  that,  if  she  would 
persuade  her  husband  to  submit 
to  the  bishops,  he  would  allow 
him  to  return  to  Scotland.  Mrs. 
Welch,  lifting  up  her  apron,  and 
holding  it  towards  the  king,  re¬ 
plied,  in  the  true  spirit  of  her 
father,  “  please  your  majesty,  I’d 
rather  kep*  his  head  there.” 


On  the  Coral  Fishery  in  the  Sici¬ 
lian  Seas,  by  Nljio  Ferraro . 

From  Nicholson’ s  Journal. 

Coral  is  found  round  nearly  all 
the  Mediterranean  islands.  Pliny 
and  Dioscorides  speak  much  in 
praise  of  that  found  in  the  Sicilian 
seasf  in  their  time.  It  is  fished 
for  at  present  on  every  part  of  the 
shores  of  Sicily. 

The  Messineze  collect  a  great 
quantity  in  those  straits,  even  as 
far  as  Melazzo  ;  but  the  Trapa- 
nese,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
working  the  coral,  not  only  fish  it 
in  the  neighbouring  seas  about 
the  Eolian  and  other  islands,  but 
extend  their  search  to  all  the 
Southern  shores  as  far  as  Cape 
Passaro,  and  beyond  Syracuse, 
and  even  to  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
They  are  obliged  to  occupy  so 
large  an  extent  of  sea ;  as  they 


cannot  fish  again  on  the  same 
spot  for  several  years,  the  re¬ 
production  of  coral  requiring  a 
great  length  of  time,  even  nearly 
eight  years.  I  have  myself  col¬ 
lected  it  on  the  shores  of  Catania, 
and  thence  as  far  as  Taormina. 

The  instrument  with  which 
the  coral  is  detached  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  has  been  known 
a  long  time.  It  is  composed  of 
a  large  wooden  cross,  having  fas¬ 
tened  to  each  of  its  four  extremi¬ 
ties  nets  sufficiently  capacious  to 
enclose  the  coral,  which  is  broken 
from  its  root  by  a  large  stone 
hanging  from  the  centre  of  the 
cross.  The  instrument  is  let  down 
by  two  ropes,  from  the  boats  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  fishery  into  the 
sea,  and  after  remaining  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  it  is  drawn  up  by  a 
windlass.  The  Trapanese  claim 
the  invention  of  this  machine. 

From  my  own  observation^ 
and  from  the  most  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  people  employed  in  this 
fishery,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
coral  grows  indiscriminately  on  all 
hard  substances,  as  rocks,  shells, 
&c. — I  have  seen  it  attached  to 
an  earthen  vessel,  which  had  at 
some  time  fallen  into  the  sea,  and 
was  taken  out  in  my  presence. 
The  usual  appearance  of  coral  is 
that  of  a  tree  without  leaves.  It 
never  grows  to  a  greater  height 
than  twelve  inches,  and  is  seldom 
an  inch  thick.  The  direction  of 
its  branches  extends  always  for- 


*  I  would  rather  receive  his  head”  in  my  apron,  when  severed  from  his 
body  by  the  executioner. 

f  See  Dioscorides,  lib.  5 ;  PI  in.  lib.  32.  Pliny  says.  La  uda  tissimu  m  inGallico 
sinu  circu  Stoeehades  insulas ,  et  in  Siculo  circa,  Heliam ,  ac  Drapanum.  Some 
commentators,  not  finding  the  name  of  Helia,  have  called  it  Aeolias;  but  the 
true  name  is  Helia,  for  the  island  opposite  Trapani  was  anciently  so  called. 

Plisy  himself  names  it  in  his  3d  book  Hisronesus . 
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wards  from  the  spot  to  which  the 
root  is  attached ;  therefore  when 
it  grows  on  the  top  of  a  cavern 
they  spread  downwards  ;  if  from 
a  horizontal  surface  upwards  : 
most  commonly  however  the  bran¬ 
ches  extend  downwards,  which 
enables  the  nets  to  enclose  it  with 
greater  facility  when  detached  by 
the  stone. 

It  has  been  constantly  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  broken  branches  of 
coral  attach  themselves  to  some 
hard  substances  where  they  con¬ 
tinue  their  growth.  It  is  very 
common  to  find  many  branches 
of  coral,  when  taken  out  of  the 
sea,  perforated  in  several  parts. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this 
is  the  work  of  the  lithophagi ; 
worms  which  attack  even  the  har¬ 
dest  substances,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  they  pierce  and  des¬ 
troy  the  hardest  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  coral  (isis  nobilis.  Linnei) 
which  is  most  eagerly  sought 
after,  is  of  a  fine  red  colour.  Ar¬ 
tists  and  ladies  give  it  the  pre¬ 
ference.  It  improves  the  charms 
of  a  beautiful  face.  Naturalists 
describe  all  the  varieties :  two 
original  colours  in  coral  may  be 
established,  white  and  red,  as  the 
two  extremes,  the  gradations  of 
shade  from  the  one  to  the  other 
producing  infinite  varieties,  among 
which  five  principal  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

1st.  The  deep  red  coral,  re¬ 
sembling  in  colour  minium.  This 
is  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
sort ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  largest  and 
most  dense,  and  receives  the 
highest  polish.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  male  coral. 

2d.  Red  coral.  This  is  more 
or  less  clear,  but  always  less  bril¬ 
liant  than  the  first  variety. 
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3d.  Flesh  coloured  coral.  The 
ancients  call  it  light  red. 

4th.  Dull  white  coral ;  by  some 
it  is  called  fawn  coloured,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of 
the  fawn. 

5th.  Clear  white  coral.  All 
these  varieties  are  found  in  the 
seas  round  the  island,  sometimes 
on  the  same  spot.  The  first  and 
second  are  not  so  abundant  or 
common  as  the  others. 

The  extremities  of  coral,  when 
extracted  from  the  sea,  are  swell¬ 
ed  and  rounded,  resembling  ju¬ 
niper  berries.  Probably  these 
were  the  berries  remarked  by 
Pliny,  which  he  considered  as  the 
fruit  of  the  coral;  although  id 
his  work  he  asserts  that  they  are 
white  and  soft  under  water,  and 
become  hard  and  red  out  of  it. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  either, 
that  he  wrote  from  the  reports  of 
others,  or  that  he  has  mistaken 
for  them  the  red  globules  formed 
by  the  artist.  These  extremities 
when  pressed,  give  out  a  white 
unctuous  fluid  resembling  milk, 
which  has  a  sour  taste.  It  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  the  seed 
and  nutritious  juice  of  the  coral 
plant. 

The  substance  of  coral  is  hard 
as  well  in  the  sea,  as  when  out. 
The  red  kind  is  red  from  the  first, 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  the  ancients  shonld  have  en¬ 
tertained  these  two  erroneous 
opinions,  which  the  most  simple 
examination  would  have  falsified. 
The  central  part  or  axis  of  the 
coral  is  hard,  of  a  firm  solid  tex¬ 
ture,  even,  and  lamellated ;  and 
hence  capable  of  taking  the  finest 
polish.  This  is  enclosed  by  a 
paler  coloured  bark  of  a  granu¬ 
lated  texture,  interspersed  with 
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holes  in  the  form  of  stars  with 
(Sight  rays.  In  the  coral  of  the 
largest  size  sometimes  is  found  a 
kind  of  joint  or  union  between 
the  different  pieces  of  which  it  is 
composed,  these  having  the  ap- 
pearance  of  tubes  of  some  length, 
lying  one  above  the  other.  In 
the  analysis  of  coral  we  obtain  a 
small  quantity  of  gelatinous  ani¬ 
mal  matter,  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  little 
iron.  The  different  colours  of 
this  beautiful  marine  production 
seem  to  depend  on  the  different 
degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  iron, 
and  various  proportions  of  it  in 
union  with  the  animal  matter. 
The  discovery  of  polypi  gave  the 
clearest  idea  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  coral.  These  animals, 
the  last  in  the  scale  of  animated 
natnre,  form  for  themselves  small 
nests  sufficiently  solid  to  shelter 
and  protect  them.  These  soft 
and  delicate  animals,  surrounded 
by  an  element  in  a  constant  state 
of  agitation,  and  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  their  numerous  ene¬ 
mies,  were  instructed  by  nature 
to  form  for  themselves  a  covering 
capable  of  resisting  the  percussion 
of  the  sea,  and  affording  them  a 
retreat  in  the  moment  of  danger. 

These  coralligenous  polypi  are 
only  a  few  lines  in  length,  their 
bodies  elongate  and  ramify  into 
eight  delicate  threadlike  branches 
around  the  mouth.  These  are 
the  arms  and  legs  of  the  animal, 
which  it  can  extend  and  spread 
out  at  will  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  in  search  of  its  food.  They 
are  analogous  to  the  horns  of  the 
snail.  The  curious  manner  of 
propagation  of  polypi,  so  different 
from  that  of  other  larger  and 


more  perfect  animals,  is  well 
known ;  on  examining  minutely 
the  gelatinous  bodies  of  these  po¬ 
lypi,  a  great  number  of  grains,  or 
little  buds,  are  discernible,  cover¬ 
ing  the  surface ;  these  elongate 
themselves,  increase  in  thickness, 
diverge  and  spread  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  become  young  polypi. 
Scarcely  are  these  developed  be¬ 
fore  a  new  series  of  sprouts  ap¬ 
pear  from  their  small  bodies  by 
the  increase  and  growth  of  the 
small  buds  on  their  surface.  By 
this  rapid  succession  the  family  is 
propagated  in  every  direction, 
forming  as  it  were  a  genealogical 
tree  ,of  existing  generations.  It 
is  well  known  how  from  the  soft 
nature  of  their  bodies  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  enabled  to  unite  and 
engraft  with  each  other  in  the 
same  manner  as  plants,  and  one 
branch  of  these  animalcules  so  en¬ 
grafted  lives  and  regenerates  ano¬ 
ther.  Even  one  single  animal 
may  detach  itself  from  the  family 
tree,  and  establish  on  another 
spot  a  new  family  with  its  various 
branches.  While  large  animals 
have  bones  for  the  support  of  the 
softer  parts,  and  shell  fish  are 
protected  by  their  shells,  the  co¬ 
ralligenous  polypi  make  use  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  earth  to  in¬ 
corporate  with  and  give  firmness 
to  their  form. 

Immediately  as  a  polypus  has 
fixed  itself  on  a  hard  body,  it 
begins  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its 
future  generation.  If  you  only 
take  some  stones  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  round  Sicily,  you  will 
find  on  them  small  branches  of 
red  coral,  and  round  red  spots, 
which  are  the  first  depositions  of 
the  coralligenous  polypi.  In  the 
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same  way  as  the  bones  of  the 
larger  animals  are  formed  by  the 
gradual  deposition  of  the  earthy 
particles  separated  from  their 
food  by  vessels  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  so  is  the  covering  of 
these  polypi  formed  by  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  mixing  and  en- 
crustating  with  the  gelatinous 
matter,  which  is  so  abundantly 
secreted  by  their  delicate  bodies, 
and  gradually  incases  them  ex¬ 
cept  the  mouth.  If  a  branch  of 
coral  newly  gathered  is  immersed 
in  a  vessel  full  of  sea  water,  these 
animals  are  perceived  issuing 
from  the  stellated  holes,  their 
mouths  gradually  appearing  first, 
and  then  their  silklike  arms  ex¬ 
tend,  in  this  manner  putting  on 
the  appearance  of  octopetalous 
flowers,  by  which  the  ingenious 
count  Marsilli  was  deceived. 

The  multiplication  of  polypi,  of 
which  I  have  treated,  explains  ad¬ 
mirably  the  arboraceous  form  of 
coral,  as  also  the  increase  of  the 
branches  detached  from  the  trunk. 
I  have  before  me  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  antiphates ,  the  black  coral 
of  the  ancients,  in  which  the 
extremity  of  a  branch  has  united 
with  the  principal  trunk,  and  the 
polypi  are  seen  bedded  in  it. 

From  what  we  have  seen,  I 
think  the  term  zoophyte  inappli¬ 
cable  to  coral ;  it  is  neither  an 
animal  plant,  nor  a  plant  animal : 
nor  can  it  be  called  a  zoolite  ;  as 
it  is  certainly  not  a  stony  animal. 
It  is  with  more  propriety  a  poli- 
paio ;  which,  on  account  of  its 
form,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  analogous  works  of  po¬ 
lypi,  might  be  called  polipaw  den - 
droide.  In  using  this  nomencla¬ 
ture,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 


adopt  the  false  idea,  that  the  po- 
lipaio  resembles  a  wasp’s  nest ; 
the  wasps  may  at  will  leave  their 
nest,  but  the  polipaio  is  a  parto  f 
the  animal,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  detached.  Thus  the  palipaio 
dendroide  is  an  accumulation  of 
ramified  polypi,  incorporated  with 
the  solid  substance,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  shell  of  some  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  bones  of  others. 
The  above  erroneous  opinion 
cannot  be  entertained  by  any  one, 
who  observes,  that  in  coral  the 
gelatinous  membrane  of  the  poly¬ 
pus  is  continued  into  the  solid 
earthy  part,  the  same  as  in  bones. 
Herissant  has  already  pointed  out 
this  mistake. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  ana- 
logy  of  coral  with  bone,  that,  as  it 
does  not  arrive  at  once  at  a  state 
of  maturity,  but  by  degrees,  its 
hardness  must  also  be  progressive. 
However  probable  this  idea  may 
be,  it  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
experience.  I  have  particularly 
remarked  the  small  quantity  of 
iron  obtained  in  the  analysis  of 
the  red  coral,  I  have  always  found 
it  combined  with  the  gelatinous 
animal  substance  in  the  state  of 
oxide.  Not  to  extend  this  paper 
too  much,  I  shall  omit  the  results 
of  various  experiments  I  have 
made  ;  but  they  have  led  me  to 
conclude,  that  the  ferruginous 
substance  is  phosphate  of  iron, 
that  is,  the  oxide  of  iron  united 
with  phosphoric  acid,  which  it  is 
well  known  gives  the  red  colour 
to  the  blood  of  animals.  The 
phosphate  of  iron,  therefore, 
which  in  animals  has  the  property 
of  giving  the  lively  red  colour  to 
the  blood,  and  even  the  vermilion 
hue  to  the  skin,  serves  to  colour 
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the  solid  part  of  coral,  and  give 
it  the  brilliant  sanguineous  tinge. 

The  first  variety,  as  I  have  re¬ 
marked,  is  esteemed  the  most 
perfect ;  it  is  more  solid  than  the 
other  kinds,  of  a  finer  and  more 
compact  texture,  and  hence  takes 
a  higher  polish.  In  the  other 
kinds,  in  proportion  as  the  bright 
colour  fades,  these  qualities  gra¬ 
dually  decrease,  so  that  the  white 
sort,  which  is  the  softest  and 
lightest,  is  very  unfit  to  be 
wrought,  and  takes  but  a  trifling 
polish.  The  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  iron  di¬ 
minishes  the  colour,  and  at  the 
same  time  decreases  the  density 
of  its  texture ;  or  perhaps  the 
light  texture  by  its  porosity  per¬ 
mits  the  \yater  to  wash  away  the 
colouring  matter,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  that  which  would  tend  to  bring 
it  to  perfect  maturity. 

To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
peculiarities  of  some  corals,  in 
which  the  trunk  is  red,  and  the 
branches  white  ;  or  the  branches 
red  within,  and  externally  white ; 
or  the  branches  half  white  and 
half  red,  which  is  often  seen  in 
coralligenous  productions ;  but 
the  red  part  always  proves  of 
firmer  texture  than  the  others. 

While  naturalists  have  been 
employed  in  investigating  the 
origin  of  coral,  and  the  nature  of 
its  growth,  each  applying  it  to 
different  purposes  ;  the  fair  sex, 
occupied  by  the  natural  desire  of 
pleasing,  have  been  much  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  brilliant  colour  and  fine 
lustre  of  this  marine  production. 
Coral  formed  into  beads,  is  worn 
as  an  ornament  of  the  neck  and 
arms  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  lively  colour  of  coral  gives 


additional  grace  to  a  fine  face 
and  beautiful  complexion,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  precious  stones,  so  that  these 
can  only  be  considered  as  orna¬ 
ments  of  luxury  and  show.  The 
ladies,  who  are  always  led  away 
by  fashion,  because  they  consider 
it  as  depending  on  the  existing 
taste  of  the  other  sex,  laid  aside 
this  beautiful  ornament,  to  load 
themselves  with  jewels  brought 
from  distant  countries.  Thus 
coral  gave  place  to  other  orna¬ 
ments,  the  rage  of  pleasing  being 
only  gratified  by  variety.  Works 
of  amber  have  latterly  obtained 
a  very  high  estimation  from  the 
softness  of  its  substance  and  its 
transparency. 

This  substance,  which  for  a 
time  was  in  high  repute,  and 
which  the  discovery  of  the  pre* 
cious  stones  had  almost  thrown 
into  oblivion,  has  of  late,  by  the 
accustomed  versatility  of  capri- 
cious  fashion,  recovered  its  for¬ 
mer  value,  and  has  rivalled  in 
price  even  the  ornaments  com¬ 
posed  of  jewels. 

When  the  value  of  female  orna¬ 
ments  shall  depend  no  longer  on 
the  price  or  scarcity,  but  on  the 
effect  they  produce  on  the  com¬ 
plexion,  all  will  yield  to  the  na¬ 
tural  beauty  of  coral.  Most 
certainly  Galatea,  emerging  from 
the  ocean,  would  select  from  the 
numerous  offerings  of  the  nymphs 
the  lucid  branches  of  the  coral  to 
adorn  herself  with,  which  would 
alone  assimilate  with  the  round¬ 
ness  of  her  lips,  and  with  the  ver¬ 
milion  of  her  cheeks. 

The  working  of  coral  consists 
in  removing  the  otfler  bark,  and 
exposing  the  interior  solid  and 
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highly  coloured  part,  which  takes 
a  fine  polish.  The  coarse  part  of 
the  bark  being  removed  by  the 
file,  it  is  r  ubbed  with  Tripoli  pow¬ 
der,  and  lastly,  with  a  metallic 
earth,  which  gives  the  polish. 
Some  bring  it  to  the  finest  polish 
imaginable  by  the  use  of  the  oxide 
o  f  tin. 

The  ancients  ornamented  their 
swords,  bucklers,  and  helmets 
with  coral ;  this  custom  is  still  in 
vogue  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  where 
coral  is  as  much  esteemed  as  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.  The  sooth¬ 
sayers  and  priests  of  that  age  at¬ 
tributed  many  mystic  properties 
to  it ;  hence  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  coral,  as  well  from 
religious  motives,  as  from  regard 
to  its  beauty.  Paracelsus  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  be  worn  round  the 
necks  of  infants,  as  an  admirable 
preservative  against  fits*,  sorcery, 
charms,  and  even  against  poison. 
Many  other  follies  of  that  man 
are  still  prevalent,  and  of  great 
credit  with  the  common  people  ; 
and  it  is  very  usual  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Sicily,  to  see  children 
wearing  amulets  of  coral  round 
the  neck  for  the  above  purpose. 
In  the  cities  it  is  worn  by  many 
in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  influence  of 
evil  eyes.  It  was  even  believed, 
that  coral  would  drive  away  devils 
and  evil  spirits,  hence  perhaps 
arose  the  custom  of  making 
crowns  of  it.  Nor  have  the 
medicinal  properties  of  coral  been 
less  exaggerated,  as  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  may  be  considered  as  an 


absorbent,  it  is  used  in  dentifrice 
powder,  in  the  alkermes  for  indi¬ 
gestion,  and  in  the  Troches  of 
Carabe. 

The  Trapanese  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  who  worked  the 
coral,  being  induced  thereto  by 
the  great  quantity  of  it  found  in 
their  seas.  It  is  asserted,  that 
Antonio  Ciminello,  a  Trapanese, 
was  the  first  who  discovered  the 
art  of  engraving  coral.  In  the 
time  of  king  Alphonso  the  coral 
fishery  was  so  assiduously,  and  so 
advantageously  pursued  by  the 
Trapanese,  that  the  ministers  of 
that  king  proposed  to  subject  the 
fishery  to  a  tax.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  was  again  proposed, 
instead  of  a  tax,  which  probably 
would  have  ruined  this  branch  of 
industry,  kingFerdinandinstituted 
some  very  useful  regulations  in 
favour  of  it. 

Beside  forming  necklaces  and 
bracelets,  the  Trapanese  have  the 
art  of  engraving  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  amber  and 
shells,  and  most  certainly  many 
of  these  works  display  great  spirit, 
boldness,  and  grace,  in  execution, 
talents  natural  to  the  genius  of 
the  Sicilian  nation. 


The  stater  of  Philip ,  the  father  of 
Alexander ;  or  remarks  on  the 
purity  or  standard  of  gold.  By 
Mr.  J.  Fahbroni ,  of  Florence , 
corresponding  member  of  the 
French  Institute. — Ann.de  Chim. 
vol.  LXXII.  p.23. 

Naturalists,  perhaps  on  the 
authority  of  Pliny,  are  almost 


*  The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  say,  that  the  colour  of  coral  is  affected  by 
the  state  of  health  of  the  wearer,  it  becoming  paler  in  disease. 
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unanimous  in  the  assertion,  that 
native  gold  is  never  found  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  or  free  from  all  alloy, 
particularly  of  silver ;  and  that 
the  finest  is  scarcely  from  0.875 
to  0.917,  that  is  from  21  to  22 
carats.  The  gold  dust  brought 
from  Africa  is  commonly  within 
these  limits.  I  have  seen  some 
at  0.927,  or  22  carats  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  *  ;  and  lately  there  has  been 
some  at  0.958,  or  28  carats, 
brought  from  Morocco  to  the 
mint  at  Florence.  (In  Tuscany 
the  carat  is  divided  into  eighths.) 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  early 
ages  money  was  coined  of  native 
gold,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found;  for  there  could  be  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  incur  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  refining  it. 

The  most  ancient  gold  coin 
known  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Battus  IV.  cast  or  struck  at  Cy- 
rene,  in  Africa,  in  the  time  of 
Pisistratus.  Its  fineness  does  not 
appear  to  be  known.  Of  all  the 
Grecian  coins  found  in  our  cabi¬ 
nets  of  medals  the  most  ancient 
are  the  beautiful  pieces  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander.  This  enter¬ 
prising  man,  who  from  his  infancy 
looked  forward  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Macedon  and  become 
master  of  Greece,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  some  rich  gold 
mines,  which  he  knew  how  to 
■work  to  great  advantage.  Mount 
Pangseus  furnished  him  annually 
to  the  amount  of  6,300,000  Flo¬ 
rence  liri  [218,750Z.]  Hence  he 
derived  the  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  success  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  designs  and  military  talents. 


Whether  the  gold  of  Philip  under¬ 
went  any  particular  operations, 
before  it  was  sent  to  the  mint,  is 
not  known ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  it  was  employed 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found  f. 

Patin  assayed  a  gold  stater  of 
this  king,  and  found  it  28  carats 
and  a  half  fine,  or  0.979  :  and,  as 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  his 
mintmen  would  have  thought  of 
purifying  gold,  to  add  afterward 
no  more  than  a  forty-eighth  of 
alloy,  we  may  presume,  that  the 
gold  was  found  native  of  this 
fineness. 

If  alloy  have  been  added  to 
gold  with  a  bad  design,  or  with 
the  erroneous  idea  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  coinage  ;  it  is  a 
remedy  that  has  degenerated  into 
fraud,  and  has  no  limits.  If  al¬ 
loy  have  been  added  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  rendering  the  coin  harder, 
it  is  a  useless  idea.  Neither  of 
these  motives  could  have  induced 
Philip  to  adopt  the  practice,  be¬ 
cause  the  source  of  his  gold  was 
abundant,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
appearing  generous ;  so  that  he 
would  have  coined  his  money  of 
pure  gold,  if  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  refine  it ;  or  he  would 
have  added  more  alloy,  if  policy 
had  suggested  to  him,  not  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  the  virgin  state,  as  it 
came  from  the  mine.  It  would 
appear  therefore,  that  nature  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  gold  at  23  carats 
and  half,  or  0.979,  as  it  is  in  his 
coin  ;  unless  there  were  an  error 
in  the  assay  of  Patin,  which  de¬ 
serves  therefore  to  be  verified. 


*  This  gold  is  found  chiefly  in  the  country  of  Bambouck. 
f  Pliny  hints,  that  gold  was  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  sufficiently 
pure,  to  be  melted  without  any  preparation. 
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The  chevalier  Fossombroni,  a 
very  celebrated  mathematician, 
digging  the  foundations  of  a  house 
near  Arezzo,  found  a  stater  of 
Philip  in  very  good  preservation. 
No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the 
wish  to  examine  the  weight  and 
chemical  composition  of  his  an¬ 
tique,  than  he  readily  sacrificed  it 
to  the  gratification  of  this  curio- 
sity. 

The  obverse  of  this  piece,  like 
that  of  most  of  Philip’s  coins, 
bears  the  head  of  Apollo ;  and 
the  reverse,  a  chariot  with  two 
horses  walking.  The  name  is  in 
the  exergue.  On  similar  staters 
under  the  legs  of  the  horses  ap¬ 
pears  a  monogram,  or  some  type, 
to  denote  the  mint  where  the  piece 
was  struck.  On  this  stater  it  is 
a  trident,  the  symbol  of  Troe- 
zene. 

Fourteen  staters  of  Philip  are 
preserved  in  the  rich  cabinet  of 
the  Florence  gallery.  Eleven 
resemble  that  of  Arezzo  on  both 
sides,  but  they  have  different 
mint-marks ;  one  only  having  the 
same  as  that  found  near  Arezzo. 
The  weight  of  two  of  these  staters, 
perfectly  resembling  each  other  in 
external  appearance,  is  precisely 
176  Florence  grains  [163.6  grs. 
English.]  This  is  precisely  the 
weight  of  another  stater,  the  mint- 
mark  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
large  K,  and  a  small  o ;  of  one 
that  has  a  thunderbolt ;  one  with 
a  vase ;  and  one  with  an  ear  of 
corn,  the  mark  of  the  Leontini. 
This  being  the  weight  of  the  six 
largest  staters  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  there  is  reason  to  pre¬ 
sume,  that  it  was  the  weight  pre¬ 
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scribed  for  this  Greek  coin  *• 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  drachma  was  equivalent  to  88 
Flor.  grs.  [66.8  grs.  E.]  (De 
Rome-de-Lisle  gives  4.461  grs. 
[68.9  grs.]  for  the  great  attic 
drachm,  that  is  to  say,  about  2 
grs.  more.)  A  proof  of  the  just¬ 
ness  of  this  weight  is  the  attic 
hemidrachma,  or  Asiatic  drachma, 
or  fourth  part  of  the  stater  of 
Philip,  which  is  also  preserved 
in  the  same  gallery,  and  weighs 
precisely  44  grs.  [33.4  grs.  E.] 
The  obverse  of  this  small  piece 
of  gold  bears  the  head  of  Her¬ 
cules  covered  with  the  lion’s  skin. 
On  the  reverse  are  the  bow,  vase, 
and  club.  The  learned  and  illus¬ 
trious  professor  A.  L.  Millin  has 
sent  me  the  weights  of  five  Phi¬ 
lippi  in  the  imperial  library ; 
which  are  as  follows.  No.  1, 
160.5  grs. :  2,  161  grs.  very  ex¬ 
actly :  3,  161  grs.:  4,  162  grs. 
very  exactly  :  5,  162  grs.  The 
two  heaviest,  which  differ  by  an 
unassignable  fraction,  are  so  be¬ 
cause  they  are  least  worn.  The 
heaviest  answers  to  175.16  Flor. 
grs.,  and  is  therefore  0.84  of  a 
grain  lighter  than  ours ;  which 
therefore  may  be  considered  as 
less  worn,  and  more  accurate. 

Greaves  weighed  two  staters 
of  Alexander,  one  of  which  was 
133  grs.  English,  the  other  133.5. 
He  supposed,  that  the  half  grain 
had  been  lost  by  wear;  and  he  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  drachma  should 
be  estimated  at  67  grs.  precisely. 
The  second  weight  given  by 
Greaves  is  equivalent  to  87.6 
Flor.  grs.  Snellius  found  the 
stater  of  Philip,  and  of  Alexan- 


*  No  heavier  stater  is  known  to  exist. 
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der,  to  weigh  179  Dutch  grs., 
equivalent  to  124.5  Eng.* ;  which, 
from  a  comparison  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  would  give  for  the  drachma 
87.9  Flor.  grs. ;  still  a  little  lighter, 
but  very  near  what  we  have  as¬ 
signed,  or  88  grs.;  without  its 
being  necessary  to  estimate  the 
wear,  in  support  of  six  similar 
weights  in  an  equal  number  of 
gold  staters,  and  with  the  proof  of 
the  fraction  mentioned.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Barthelemi  found,  from  va¬ 
rious  weighings,  that  the  drachma 
was  precisely  81 1  French  grs. 
[66.55  grs.  E.],  which  would  give 
about  87.75  Flor.  grs.  But  he 
would  presume  a  loss  of  seven 
eighths  of  a  grain  for  the  wear  of 
2200  years,  and  thus  gratuitously 
make  the  drachma  equal  to  82 
Fr.  grs.,  or  88.5  of  ours.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  carries 
his  estimate  too  high.  We  should 
altogether  reject  from  our  calcu¬ 
lations  all  allowance  for  wear ; 
because,  by  admitting  this,  we 
may  draw  any  vague  conclusions 
we  please.  The  weight  of  88 
grs.  [66.8  grs.  E.]  is  confirmed 
by  a  silver  drachma  of  the  same 
Philip,  likewise  preserved  in  the 
Florence  cabinet.  On  the  obverse 
is  the  head  of  Hercules,  without 
a  beard,  and  covered  with  the 
lion’s  skin ;  and  on  the  reverse 
Jupiter  seated,  with  the  eagle  on 
his  right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his 
left.  It  is  distinguished  from 
others  by  a  lyre  and  the  letter  A 
beneath  the  seat.  The  accuracy 
of  the  weight  of  this  drachma  is 
confirmed  by  its  half,  also  in 


silver,  of  the  same  king,  which 
weighs  exactly  44  grs.  This  ha$ 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  ornamented 
with  the  diadem ;  and  on  the  re¬ 
verse  is  a  figure  on  horseback, 
with  the  name  in  the  exergue,  and 
a  mark  that  cannot  be  made  out. 
Besides,  there  are  four  tetra- 
drachmas  of  Alexander,  of  the 
same  metal,  the  faces  and  reverses 
of  which  are  similar ;  which, 
weighing  all  alike  14  den.  16  grs., 
farther  prove  the  weight  of  the 
drachma  to  be  88  grs.  These 
tetradrachmas  are  distinguished 
by  various  marks,  as  was  said  of 
the  staters.  One  has  in  the  fore 
part  a  lamp,  and  under  the  seat  a 
moon  and  a  star  :  another  has  in 
the  same  place  the  initial  T  with 
a  circumflex  over  it,  and  under 
the  seat  the  letter  E  :  a  third  has 
a  buckler,  and  under  the  seat  a 
serpent :  the  fourth  has  a  crown, 
and  under  the  seat  a  monogram, 
composed  of  an  M  barred  between 
the  two  inner  strokes.  Lastly, 
we  have  also  a  real  drachma  of 
this  king,  of  the  precise  weight  of 
88  grs.,  which  is  distinguished  by 
a  monogram,  consisting  of  an  H, 
with  a  kind  of  circumflex  over  the 
cross  stroke. 

Among  the  tetradrachmas  of 
Thrace  in  the  same  cabinet  there 
is  one,  the  twelfth  in  order,  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  rest ;  and  weighing 
precisely  14  den.  16  grs.  This  is 
a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
weight  of  the  Thracians  and  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  which  had  already  been 
conjectured  by  others  'f . 

After  having  ascertained  the 


*  There  is  evidently  some  mistake  here  ;  but,  as  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
weight  of  the  Dutch  grain,  I  shall  leave  it  as  in  the  original.  C. 

f  The  scholiast  on  Nicander  says,  that  the  didrachma  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  Attic  ounce :  this  ounce  then  must  be  704  Flor.  grs.  [534,4  grs.  Eng. 
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weight  of  the  Philippus  found  at 
Arezzo,  it  was  subjected  to  cu- 
pellation,  and  the  process  of  part¬ 
ing.  Its  fineness  appeared  to  be 
the  same  as  found  by  Patin  ;  that 
is  0.979,  or  23  carats  and  a  half; 
containing  but  half  a  carat,  or 
0.021  of  silver. 

The  art  of  assaying  was  known 
in  the  remotest  times,  as  the  scrip¬ 
tures  attest.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
it  had  reached  such  perfection, 
that  the  fineness  of  gold  was  as¬ 
certained  from  21  carats,  or  0.875, 
to  21  carats  and  7  twenty-fourths, 
0.888,  and  even  to  23  carats  and 
11  thirty-seconds,  0.973.  In 
those  days  the  assay  must  have 
been  made  in  the  dry  way ;  first 
by  separating  the  base  metals 
from  the  gold  by  means  of  lead, 
and  afterwards  the  silver  by  means 
of  sulphur  *,  or  a  sulphuret. 

The  method  of  refining  gold  in 
large  quantities  was  also  known, 
as  Strabo  says,  by  cementing  or 
burning  it  with  an  argillaceous 
earth,  which,  destroying  the  silver, 
left  the  gold  in  a  state  of  purity. 
Pliny  says,  that  for  this  purpose 
the  gold  was  placed  on  the  fire  in 
an  earthen  vessel  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  salt;  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  exposed  anew  to  the 
fire  with  two  parts  of  salt,  and 
one  of  schist ,  certainly  argillace¬ 
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ous.  This  would  certainly  effect 
the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  and 
the  volatilization  of  the  muriatic 
acid  in  a  state  of  ignition  and  dry, 
which  would  penetrate  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  gold,  and  separate 
the  silver  in  the  form  of  a  vola¬ 
tile  muriate  ;  the  object  and  effect 
of  the  cementation  of  the  moderns. 
But  Agatharchides  has  transmit¬ 
ted  to  us  an  account  of  a  peculiar 
method  practised  in  the  mines 
situate  between  the  Nile  and  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea  f,  in  which 
we  perceive  the  well  known  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  muriatic  acid  in  sepa¬ 
rating  silver. 

This  author  says,  if  he  express 
himself  accurately,  and  there  be 
no  corruption  of  the  text,  that 
the  goid  there  is  enclosed  in  mar¬ 
ble  :  that  the  miners  burn  or  cal¬ 
cine  this  ore  :  that  they  break  it 
with  hammers,  pound,  grind,  and 
wash  it :  and  that  lastly  the  gold, 
placed  in  a  covered  crucible  with 
a  little  lead,  some  salt,  a  little  tin, 
and  some  barley-meal,  was  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  fire  five  days. 

The  mintmen  of  Darius  cer¬ 
tainly  employed  this  or  a  similar 
method,  when  this  enlightened 
king  |  was  desirous  of  giving  his 
subjects  the  noble  and  useful  ex¬ 
ample  of  money  made  with  the 
purest  gold,  similar  to  that  of  fine 


Here,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  this  paper,  I  have  reduced  the  Flor.  grs.  directly 
into  English,  agreeably  to  the  values  assigned  them  by  Tibet,  in  the  Mem.  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1767  ;  paying  no  regard  to  the  reduction 
into  grammes,  made  1  presume  by  the  French  translater,  and  added  in  the 
Ann.  de  Chim.  He  gives  here  34.496  grammes  as  equivalent  to  704  FI.  grs. 
which  would  then  be  only  532.8  English.  C.] 

*  A  manuscript  written  by  one  Biffoli,  who  lived  in  1460,  which  is  in  the 
Strozzian  library,  and  of  which  there  are  several  other  copies,  says:  “  Part¬ 
ing  with  aqua  fortis  was  invented  about  fifty  years  ago.” 

f  Gold  was  extracted  from  these  mines  even  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
iron. 

+  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ascribes  this  to  another  prince  of  the 
same  name,  but  more  ancient. 
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silver  made  afterward  by  his  sa¬ 
trap  Ariander. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  give 
a  plausible  explanation  of  the  ra¬ 
tionale  of  the  docimastic  method 
transmitted  to  us  by  Agathar- 
chides.  But  if  the  operation  he 
describes  were  intended  not  as  a 
cementation ,  but  a  real  and  pro¬ 
longed  fusion,  it  remains  to  be 
explained,  how  the  employment 
of  a  closed  crucible,  kept  on  the 
fire  as  he  directs,  is  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  object  proposed : 
nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  the 
use  of  barley-meal. 

But  on  reflecting  on  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  method,  which  Hellot  found 
practised  at  Lyons,  for  refining, 
purifying,  and  separating  cupelled 
silver  from  the  little  lead  that 
remains  with  it  after  the  first  re¬ 
fining,  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  it. 

The  practice  in  that  city  was  to 
take  a  crucible  thirteen  inches 
high,  and  five  inches  wide  at  the 
mouth :  to  put  a  layer  of  small 
charcoal  three  inches  deep  at  the 
bottom,  and  cover  it  with  a  tri¬ 
angular  piece  of  a  crucible,  fasten¬ 
ed  by  a  little  lute  at  each  corner, 
its  sides  answering  to  the  corners 
of  the  crucible ;  and  on  this  false 
bottom  to  place  sixty  or  sixty-five 
pounds  of  silver  in  long  slender 
ingots,  to  be  melted  and  purified. 
The  wind-furnace  used  for  this 
purpose  was  fourteen  inches  high, 
seven  in  diameter  at  the  grate, 
and  nine  at  the  top.  The  metal, 
as  it  melted,  was  observed  to  sink 
to  three  inches  below  the  edges  of 
the  crucible;  and  then,  when  it 


had  acquired  a  sufficient  degree 
of  heat,  it  was  seen  to  boil  like 
water  exposed  to  a  strong  fire. 
In  this  state  it  was  kept  seven  or 
eight  hours. 

The  elastic  fluid,  which  in  this 
case  was  evolved  from  the  char¬ 
coal  beneath,  caused  the  agitation 
here  mentioned ;  the  charcoal 
constituting,  as  we  may  say,  a 
kind  of  bellows  ingeniously  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

Charcoal,  placed  in  close  ves¬ 
sels  of  glass  or  metal,  we  know  is 
not  altered,  though  heated  red- 
hot.  This  we  are  taught  by  the¬ 
ory,  and  the  truth  is  confirmed  by 
many  experiments.  But  the  ob¬ 
servation  reported  by  the  judicious 
Hellot  equally  attests,  that  in  this 
case  the  charcoal  beneath  the 
melted  silver  is  decomposed,  and 
continues  to  furnish  elastic  fluid  ; 
since  this  learned  chemist  found, 
that  silver  kept  in  the  same  degree 
of  heat,  without  any  charcoal 
beneath,  has  a  tremulous  motion 
at  its  surface,  and  proceeds  from 
the  centre  to  the  sides  and  back 
again,  but  does  not  boil  with  such 
noise  *  :  whence  then  comes  the 
elastic  fluid  ? 

Priestley,  the  founder  of  mo¬ 
dern  pneumatic  chemistry  by  an 
immense  number  of  facts,  demon¬ 
strates  in  the  most  evident  man¬ 
ner,  what  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  many  other  experiments,  that 
earthen  vessels,  heated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  give  a  passage  to 
light,  are  filters,  or  rather  sieves, 
giving  admission  even  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  j*.  Thus  caloric  and 
light  penetrating  the  bottom  of 


*  The  silver  has  merely  an  undulating  and  circulatory  motion, 
f  This  is  denied  by  many  able  chemists,  who  assert,  that  Priestley  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  idea ;  and  that  the  air,  in  his  experiments,  was  admitted  through 
minute  cracks  in  his  vessels,  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Still  this  does 
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the  crucible,  and  with  them  the 
air,  attracted  chemically  by  the 
charcoal  within,  its  oxigen,  com¬ 
ing  into  contact  with  the  incan¬ 
descent  charcoal,  inflames  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  combines  with  it  and 
caloric,  and  forms  carbonic  acid. 
This  elastic  fluid,  through  the  un¬ 
interrupted  action  of  the  fire,  ac¬ 
quires  sufficient  force  to  over¬ 
come  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
seven  inches  of  liquid  silver  above 
it,  and  passes  through  it,  agitating 
it  violently.  The  small  residue 
of  lead,  which  was  combined  and 
diffused  throughout  the  mass,  be¬ 
ing  brought  by  the  continual  agi¬ 
tation  into  contact  with  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  and  the  atmosphere 
(the  latter,  and  perhaps  the  former, 
being  decomposed  by  a  superior 
affinity  from  the  concurrence  of 
circumstances),  is  oxided,  and, 
from  the  diminution  of  its  specific 
gravity,  is  compelled  to  occupy 
the  upper  surface. 

In  fact,  Hellot  observed  a  kind 
of  yellowish  oil  rise  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  melted  silver,  and 
float  on  it.  This  oil  was  a  pure 
oxide  of  lead  in  fusion ;  formed 
by  the  contact  of  the  continually 
renewed  atmospheric  air.  The 
refiners  collected  this  melted  ox¬ 
ide,  by  enveloping  and  absorbing 
it  with  glass  or  a  meagre  earth  ; 
this  earth  being  removed  more 
readily  from  the  silver  it  covers, 
and  then  the  metal  remains  pure 
and  limpid. 

If  we  refer  to  this  method  the 
process  of  Agatharchides,  report¬ 
ed  above,  though  very  imperfectly, 
we  may  suppose,  that  the  barley, 


Qr  its  meal,  was  employed  instead 
of  charcoal,  to  form  what  the 
Lyonese  call  the  soul  of  the  cruci¬ 
ble ;  that  it  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  re¬ 
tained  there  by  a  cover  (whence 
probably  the  expression  of  a  closed 
crucible )  ;  and  that  on  this  was 
poured  the  gold  fused  with  a  little 
lead,  to  vitrify  the  base  metals  it 
might  contain,  and  common  salt, 
and  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  of 
lead,  to  seize  the  fine  silver,  and 
volatilize  it  writh  the  lead,  or  re¬ 
duce  it  to  scoriae.  The  elastic 
fluids  evolved  from  the  vegetable 
matter  by  the  action  of  the  fire 
would  perform  the  office  of  bel¬ 
lows,  to  agitate  the  metal  violently 
and  incessantly  for  several  days, 
which  would  occasion  all  the  im¬ 
purities  to  float  on  the  surface, 
where  they  would  be  scummed  off 
as  is  done  by  the  Lyonese. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  a  fire 
continued  for  five  days  gives  ra¬ 
ther  an  idea  of  the  cementation  of 
the  moderns,  analogous  to  that 
transmitted  to  us  by  Pliny,  than 
of  a  real  fusion  in  closed  cruci¬ 
bles  ;  a  circumstance  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  purpose  intended. 
Thus  in  Hungary,  the  better  to 
open  all  the  interior  parts  of  the 
gold  to  the  muriatic  acid  reduced 
to  vapour  in  the  process  of  ce¬ 
mentation,  it  is  customary  to  add 
lead  to  the  mass,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  reduced  into  small  hollow 
drops,  or  grains  as  they  are  call¬ 
ed.  It  is  possible,  that  the  lead 
mentioned  by  Agatharchides  was 
intended  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
that  tin  is  a  mistaken  expression 


not  invalidate  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Fabbroni ;  for,  if  this  be  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  air  might  be  admitted  to  the  charcoal  in  this  process  through  simi¬ 
lar  cracks  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  C. 

*K  k 
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for  crude  antimony,  or  native 
sulphuret  of  lead ;  and  that  the 
barley  meal  was  intended  merely 
to  promote  the  uniform  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  little  salt,  a  stratum  of 
which  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
gold,  and  assisted  perhaps  in  de¬ 
composing  it,  as  clay  or  sulphate 
of  iron  does  now. 

To  obtain  some  light  on  this 
curious  subject,  into  a  crucible, 
covered  by  another  inverted  over 
it,  were  put  720  grs.  of  barley 
meal,  and  576  grs.  of  common 
salt.  This  mixture  was  heated 
till  it  acquired  the  colour  of  a 
red-hot  coal,  and  in  this  state  it 
was  kept  for  six  and  thirty  hours. 
More  from  curiosity,  than  to  de¬ 
rive  any  important  conclusion 
from  it,  into  it  had  been  put  a 
small  slip  of  gold,  at  21  carats 
3  eighths,  or  0.891,  a  third  of  a 
millimeter  [about  0.13  of  a  line 
Eng.]  thick,  and  weighing  24 grs.; 
and  a  slip  of  silver,  at  11  dwts. 
and  half,  or  0.958,  half  a  milli¬ 
meter  [near  0.2  of  a  line]  thick, 
and  weighing  40  grs.  The  lower 
crucible,  in  which  these  were 
placed,  was  half  full ;  and  in  the 
luting  of  that  above  was  left  an 
opening  of  5  mil.  [near  2  lines] 
for  the  issue  of  the  elastic  va¬ 
pour. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time 
the  apparatus,  after  being  cooled, 
was  opened.  In  it  was  found  a 
very  little  earthy  residuum,  slight¬ 
ly  saline,  whitish,  weighing  scarce¬ 
ly  11.5  grs.  The  gold  was  above 
it,  and  increased  in  weight  an 
eighth  of  a  grain,  being  percepti¬ 
bly  whitened  by  the  fusion  of 
some  very  small  particles  of  sil¬ 
ver,  separated  from  the  remains 
of  the  little  slip  of  that  metal, 
which  was  found  sticking  upon 


the  gold  in  the  form  of  an  agglu-' 
tinated  dust  possessing  very  little 
adhesion.  These  remains  were 
pure  silver,  and  weighed  6  grs. 
and  an  eighth.  The  gold,  which 
was  silvered  only  on  its  surface, 
was  boiled  some  time  in  pure 
nitric  acid ;  when  it  lost  entirely 
its  silvery  hue,  and  was  found,  on 
assaying  it,  to  be  of  24  carats. 

The  little  earthy  residuum  was 
then  examined.  In  it  were  found 
no  saline  particles  but  a  few  atoms 
of  muriate  of  soda,  and  barely  a 
trace  of  muriate  of  copper.  The 
muriate  of  silver,  which  from  the 
loss  of  the  metal  must  have 
weighed  45.5  grs.,  had  certainly 
evaporated  with  the  other  elastic 
vapours.  In  the  formation  of 
this  muriate  only  11.5  grs.  of 
muriatic  acid  had  been  employed. 
The  324  grs.  of  acid  beside,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  salt  employed,  were 
dissipated  (leaving  the  small  por¬ 
tion  of  copper  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion)  by  a  decomposition  effected 
through  the  means  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  mixed  with  it.  But 
what  is  difficult  to  account  for, 
and  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  is 
the  entire  evaporation  of  240  grs. 
of  soda,  which  the  common  salt 
contained,  and  which  should  have 
remained  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible.  This  must  have 
been  rendered  volatile  either  by 
decomposition,  or  by  forming  a 
new  compound,  and  escaped 
through  the  opening  in  the  ap¬ 
paratus. 

It  is  not  probable  therefore, 
that  Philip  employed  similar  me¬ 
thods  of  refining,  either  by  fusion 
or  by  cementation,  because,  I  must 
repeat,  he  would  have  reduced 
the  gold  to  a  state  of  perfect  pu¬ 
rity,  as  Darius  thought  proper  to 
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do  subsequently ;  or  he  would  not 
have  confined  himself  to  so  small 
a  portion  of  alloy,  or  perhaps  that 
alloy  would  not  have  been  silver. 
And  if  he  employed  the  gold  as 
he  found  it,  we  must  necessarily 
infer,  that  nature  yields  gold  at 
23  carats  and  half,  or  0.979. 

Many  perhaps  will  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  gold  be  found  in  nature  so 
near  to  perfect  purity ;  though 
Strabo  says,  that  gold  was  found 
pure  in  the  Noric  Alps ;  while 
Pliny  is  quoted  for  the  assertion, 
that  none  is  found  free  from  silver-. 
But,  without  being  left  in  sus¬ 
pense  by  the  assertions  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  others,  I  have  the  means 
of  removing  all  doubt  on  the 
question ;  having  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ascertaining  by  my  own 
examination,  that  gold  is  actually 
found  native  at  24  carats. 

I  had  for  some  time  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  rich  collection  of  natu¬ 
ral  history  belonging  to  our  first 
king,  who  was  very  fond  of  these 
things,  and  eminently  versed  in 
natural  philosophy. 

In  it  were  many  specimens  of 
mineralized  gold  and  native  gold, 
among  which  I  observed  two  well 
formed  crystals  of  gold ;  one  cu¬ 
bical,  the  other  a  tetraedral  prism 
surmounted  by  a  four-sided  pyra¬ 
mid.  It  would  be  gratifying  to 
know  what  substances  united  to 
the  gold  determined  these  different 
figures,  naturally  formed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  altoge¬ 
ther  different  from  those  produced 
in  our  laboratories  by  cooling 
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after  fusion.  The  cube  is  very 
pale  ;  the  prism  is  of  a  deeper 
colour :  but  these  two  crystals, 
which  I  found  by  chance  in  select¬ 
ing  a  great  many  native  grains, 
are  unique  in  the  collection,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
subjecting  them  to  an  examina¬ 
tion,  that  would  spoil  their  figure. 

An  amorphous  but  remarkable 
specimen  from  Brazil  enriched  the 
same  collection.  It  was  given  by 
the  prince  of  Brazil,  at  Badajoz, 
to  the  late  king  of  Etruria,  then 
infant  of  Spain  and  hereditary 
prince  of  Parma.  The  weight  of 
this  piece  is  about  14  lbs.  [12  lbs., 
9  oz.  troy]  *,  beside  a  small  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  same,  the  nature  of 
which,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  king’s  apothecary,  John  Ul- 
rici,  I  was  enabled  to  examine  by 
cupellation  and  parting  ;  without 
neglecting  to  test  its  solution  in 
nitromuriatic  acid  by  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  neutral  salts  with  base 
of  potash.  By  all  these  trials  I 
was  convinced,  that  it  is  very  pure 
gold  of  24  carats,  if  the  whole 
mass  be  homogeneous,  without 
any  portion  of  inferior  metal. 

As  no  person  has  ever  doubted, 
that  very  coarse  gold  is  found  in 
minerals  containing  it,  I  am  now 
certain,  that  nature  likewise  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  it  of  the  greatest 
fineness,  and  even  perfectly  pure. 
This  is  what  I  purposed  to  show 
by  this  new  fact,  in  writing  this 
little  essay,  as  a  present  to  the 
lovers  of  mineralogy  and  antiqui¬ 
ties* 


*  Pliny  informs  us,  that  pieces  above  ten  pounds  weight  were  called  by  the 
Spaniards  in  his  time  palacras  and  palacranas ;  others  say,  that  small  pieces 
were  termed  palas,  whence  perhaps  our  pagliette ,  and  the  French  paillettes. 
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Some  Particulars  respecting  the 

arithmetical  Powers  of  Zerah 

Colburn ,  a  Child  under  Eight 
.  Years  of  Age . 

London ,  Aug.  20,  1812. 

The  attention  of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  world  has  been  lately  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  most  singular  phae- 
inomenon  in  the  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  that  perhaps  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  It  is  the  case  of  a  child,  un¬ 
der  eight  years  of  age,  who,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
or  even  of  the  use  and  power  of 
the  Arabic  numerals,  and  without 
having  given  any  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  possesses  (as 
if  by  intuition)  the  singular  fa¬ 
culty  of  solving  a  great  variety 
of  arithmetical  questions  by  the 
mere  operation  of  the  mind,  and 
without  the  usual  assistance  of 
any  visible  symbol  or  contriv¬ 
ance. 

The  name  of  the  child  is  Zerah 
Colburn,  who  was  born  at  Cabufc 
(a  town  lying  at  the  head  of  Onion 
river,  in  Vermont,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,)  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1804.  About  two 
years  ago  (August  1810,)  al¬ 
though  at  that  time  not  six  years 
of  age,  he  first  began  to  show 
those  wonderful  powers  of  calcu¬ 
lation  which  have  since  so  much 
attracted  the  attention  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  astonishment  of  every 
person  who  has  witnessed  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  abilities.  The  disco¬ 
very  was  made  by  accident.  His 
father,  who  had  not  given  him  any 
other  instruction  than  such  as  was 
to  be  obtained  at  a  small  school 
established  in  that  unfrequented 
and  remote  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  did  not  include  either 


writing  or  cyphering,)  was  much 
surprised  one  day  to  hear  him  re¬ 
peating  the  products  of  several 
numbers.  Struck  with  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  circumstance,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  variety  of  arithmetical 
questions  to  him,  all  of  which  the 
child  solved  with  remarkable  fa¬ 
cility  and  correctness.  The  news 
of  this  infant  prodigy  soon  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  many  persons  came  from  dis¬ 
tant  parts  to  witness  so  singular 
a  circumstance.  The  father,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  unanimous  opi¬ 
nion  of  all  who  came  to  see  him, 
was  induced  to  undertake,  with 
this  child,  the  tour  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  every  where 
received  with  the  most  flattering 
expressions ;  and  in  the  several 
towns  which  they  visited,  various 
plans  were  suggested  to  educate 
and  bring  up  the  child,  free  from 
all  expense  to  his  family.  Yield¬ 
ing,  however,  to  the  pressing  so¬ 
licitations  of  his  friends,  and  urg¬ 
ed  by  the  most  respectable  and 
powerful  recommendations,  as 
well  as  by  a  view  to  his  son’s 
more  complete  education,  the  fa¬ 
ther  has  brought  the  child  to  this 
country,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  12  th  of  May  last :  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  metropolis  have 
for  these  last  three  months  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  ex¬ 
amining  this  wonderful  phaeno- 
menon,  and  of  verifying  the  re¬ 
ports  that  have  been  circulated 
respecting  him. 

Many  persons  of  the  first  emi¬ 
nence  for  their  knowledge  in  ma¬ 
thematics,  and  well  known  for 
their  philosophical  inquiries,  have 
made  a  point  of  seeing  and  con¬ 
versing  with  him  ;  and  they  have 
all  been  struck  with  astonishment 
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at  his  extraordinary  powers.  It 
is  correctly  true,  as  stated  of  him, 
that — “  He  will  not  only  deter¬ 
mine,  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  dispatch,  the  exact  number 
of  minutes  or  seconds  in  any  given 
period  of  time;  but  will  also 
solve  any  other  question  of  a  si¬ 
milar  kind.  He  will  tell  the 
exact  product  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  any  number, 
consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four 
figures,  by  any  other  number  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  like  number  of 
figures.  Or,  any  number,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  or  seven  places  of 
figures,  being  proposed,  he  will 
determine,  with  equal  expedition 
and  ease,  all  the  factors  of  which 
it  is  composed.  This  singular 
faculty  consequently  extends  not 
only  to  the  raising  of  powers,  but 
also  to  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots  of  the  num¬ 
ber  proposed  ;  and  likewise  to 
the  means  of  determining  whether 
it  be  a  prime  number  (or  a  num¬ 
ber  incapable  of  division  by  any 
other  number) ;  for  which  case 
there  does  not  exist,  at  present, 
any  general  rule  amongst  mathe¬ 
maticians.”  All  these,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  questions  connected 
therewith,  are  answered  by  this 
child  with  such  promptness  and 
accuracy  (and  in  the  midst  of  his 
juvenile  pursuits)  as  to  astonish 
every  person  who  lias  visited  him. 

At  a  meeting  of  his  friends, 
which  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  the  best  methods 
of  promoting  the  views  of  the 
father,  this  child  undertook,  and 
completely  succeeded  in,  rais¬ 
ing  the  number  8  progressively 
up  to  the  sixteenth  power !  ! ! 
and  in  naming  the  last  result, 
viz.  281,474,976,710 ,656,  he  was 


right  in  every  figure.  He  was 
then  tried  as  to  other  numbers, 
consisting  of  one  figure;  all  of 
which  he  raised  (by  actual  multi¬ 
plication  and  not  by  memory)  as 
high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  so 
much  facility  and  dispatch  that 
the  person  appointed  to  take 
down  the  results,  was  obliged  to 
enjoin  him  not  to  be  so  rapid! 
With  respect  to  numbers  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  figures,  he  would  raise 
some  of  them  to  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  power ;  but  not  al¬ 
ways  with  equal  facility :  for  the 
larger  the  products  became,  the 
more  difficult  he  found  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  He  was  asked  the  square 
root  of  106929,  and  before  the 
number  could  be  written  down, 
he  immediately  answered  327.  He 
was  then  required  to  name  the 
cube  root  of  268,336,12 5,  and 
with  equal  facility  and  promptness 
he  replied,  645.  Various  other 
questions  of  a  similar  nature,  re¬ 
specting  the  roots  and  powers  of 
very  high  numbers,  were  propos¬ 
ed  by  several  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  to  all  of  which  he  an¬ 
swered  in  a  similar  manner.  One 
of  the  party  requested  him  to 
name  the  factors  which  produced 
the  number  247483,  which  he 
immediately  did  by  mentioning 
the  two  numbers  941  and  263  ; 
which  indeed  are  the  only  two 
numbers  that  will  produce  it.  An¬ 
other  of  them  proposed  171395, 
and  he  named  the  following  factors 
as  the  only  ones  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  it,  viz.  5  -f-  3427 9, 7  -f  24485, 
59X2905,  83X2065,  35x4897, 
295x581,  and  413x415.  He 
was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors 
of  36083  ;  but  he  immediately  re¬ 
plied  that  it  had  none  ;  which,  in 
fact,  was  the  case,  as  36083  is 
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a  prime  number.  Other  numbers 
were  indiscriminately  proposed  to 
him,  and  he  always  succeeded  in 
giving  the  correct  factors,  except 
in  the  cause  of  prime  numbers, 
which  he  discovered  almost  as 
soon  as  proposed.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  asked  him  how  many 
minutes  there  were  in  forty-eight 
years  ;  and  before  the  question 
could  be  written  down,  he  replied, 
25,228,800  ;  and  instantly  added, 
that  the  number  of  seconds  in  the 
same  period  was  1,513,728,000. 
Various  questions  of  the  like  kind 
were  put  to  him ;  and  to  all  of 
them  he  answered  with  nearly 
equal  facility  and  promptitude,  so 
as  to  astonish  every  one  present, 
and  to  excite  a  desire  that  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  faculty  should  (if 
possible)  be  rendered  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  useful. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  present  to  obtain  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  method  by  which  the 
child  was  enabled  to  answer  with 
so  much  facility  and  correctness, 
the  questions  thus  put  to  him  : 
but  to  all  their  inquiries  upon 
this  subject  (and  he  was  closely 
examined  upon  this  point)  he  was 
unable  to  give  them  any  informa¬ 
tion*  He  positively  declared 
(and  every  observation  that  was 
made  seemed  to  justify  the  asser¬ 
tion)  that  he  did  not  know  how 
the  answers  came  into  his  mind. 
In  the  act  of  multiplying  two 
numbers  together,  and  in  the 
raising  of  powers,  it  was  evident 
(not  only  from  the  motion  of  his 
lips,  but  also  from  some  singular 
facts  which  will  be  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned,)  that  some  operation  was 
going  forward  in  his  mind ;  yet 
that  operation  could  not  (from 
the  readiness  with  which  the  an- 


# 

swers  were  furnished)  be  at  all 
allied  to  the  usual  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  such  subjects  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  common  rules  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  and  cannot  perform,  upon 
paper,  a  simple  sum  in  multipli¬ 
cation  or  division.  But  in  the 
extraction  of  roots,  and  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  factors  of  high  num¬ 
bers,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
operation  can  take  place,  since  he 
will  give  the  answer  immediately, 
or  in  a  very  few  seconds,  where 
it  would  require,  according  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  solution,  a 
very  difficult  and  laborious  calcu¬ 
lation;  and  moreover,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  prime  number  cannot 
be  obtained  by  any  known  rule. 

It  has  been  already  observed, 
that  it  was  evident,  from  some 
singular  facts,  that  the  child  ope¬ 
rated  by  certain  rules  known  only 
to  himself.  This  discovery  was 
made  in  one  or  two  instances, 
when  he  had  been  closely  pressed 
upon  that  point.  In  one  case 
he  was  asked  to  tell  the  square  of 
4395  ;  he  at  first  hesitated,  fear¬ 
ful  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
answer  it  correctly  ;  but  when  he 
applied  himself  to  it,  he  said  it 
was  19,316,025.  On  being  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  hesi¬ 
tation,  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
like  to  multiply  four  figures  by 
four  figures  :  but,  said  he,  “  I 
found  out  another  way  ;  I  multi¬ 
plied  293  by  293,  and  then  mul¬ 
tiplied  this  product  twice  by  the 
number  1 5,  which  produced  the 
same  result.”  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  his  highness  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  asked  him  the  product 
of  21,734  multiplied  by  543  ;  he 
immediately  replied,  11,801,562  : 
but,  upon  some  remark  being 
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nishing  effort  of  memory,  that  the 
celebrated  Euler  (who,  in  the  sci- 


made  on  the  subject,  the  child 
said  that  he  had,  in  his  own  mind, 
multiplied  65,202  by  181.  Now, 
although,  in  the  first  instance  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  mathe¬ 
matician  that  4395  is  equal  to 
293x  15,  and  consequently  that 
(4395)2=  (293)2  X  (15)2;  and, 
further,  that  in  the  second  case, 
543  is  equal  to  181  X  3,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  21734  X  (181  X  3) 
==(21734  x  3)  X  181  ;  yet  it  is 
not  the  less  remarkable,  that  this 
combination  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  perceived  by  the  child,  and 
we  cannot  the  less  admire  his  in-? 
genuity  in  thus  seizing  instantly 
the  easiest  method  of  solving  the 
question  proposed  to  him. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  what 
has  here  been  stated,  that  the  sin¬ 
gular  faculty  which  this  child  pos¬ 
sesses  is  not  altogether  dependant 
upon  his  memory.  In  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  numbers,  and  in  the 
raising  of  powers,  he  is  doubtless 
considerably  assisted  by  that  re¬ 
markable  quality  of  the  mind  : 
and  in  this  respect  he  might  be 
considered  as  bearing  some  resem¬ 
blance  (if  the  difference  of  age 
did  not  prevent  the  justness  of  the 
comparison)  to  the  celebrated  Je- 
dediah  Buxton,  and  other  persons 
of  similar  note.  But,  in  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  roots  of  numbers, 
and  in  determining  their  factors 
(if  any,)  it  is  clear,  to  all  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  astonish¬ 
ing  quickness  and  accuracy  of  this 
child,  that  the  memory  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  process. 
And  in  this  particular  point  con¬ 
sists  the  remarkable  difference  be-! 
tween  the  present  and  all  former 
instances  of  an  apparently  similar 
kind. 

It  has  been  recorded  as  an  asto- 


ence  of  analysis,  might  vie  even 
with  Newton  himself)  could  re¬ 
member  the  first  six  powers  of 
every  number  under  100.  This, 
probaby,  must  be  taken  with  some 
restrictions ;  but,  if  true  to  the 
fullest  extent,  it  is  not  more  asto¬ 
nishing  than  the  efforts  of  this 
child;  with  this  additional  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
that  he  is  capable  of  verifying  in 
a  very  few  seconds,  every  figure 
which  he  may  have  occasion  for. 
It  has  been  further  remarked  by 
the  biographer  of  that  eminent 
mathematician,  that,  “  he  per¬ 
ceived,  almost  at  a  single  glance, 
the  factors  of  which  his  formulae 
were  composed ;  the  particular 
system  of  factors  belonging  to 
the  question  under  consideration  ; 
the  various  artifices  by  which  that 
system  may  be  simplified  and  re¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  relation  of  the 
several  factors  to  the  conditions 
of  the  hypothesis.  His  expert¬ 
ness  in  this  particular  probably 
resulted,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  ease  with  which  he  performed 
mathematical  investigations  by 
head.  He  had  always  accustom¬ 
ed  himself  to  that  exercise ;  and, 
having  practised  it  with  assiduity 
(even  before  the  loss  of  sight, 
which  afterwards  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  necessity,)  he  is.  an  in¬ 
stance  to  what  an  astonishing  de¬ 
gree  it  may  be  acquired,  and  how 
much  it  improves  the  intellectual 
powers.  No  other  discipline  is 
so  effectual  in  strengthening  the 
faculty  of  attention:  it  gives  a 
facility  of  apprehension,  an  ac¬ 
curacy  and  steadiness  to  the  con¬ 
ceptions  ;  and  (what  is  a  still 
more  valuable  acquisition)  it  ha- 
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bituates  the  mind  to  arrange¬ 
ment  in  its  reasonings  and  reflec¬ 
tions.” 

It  is  not  intended  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  humble, 
though  astonishing,  efforts  of  this 
infant  prodigy  and  the  gigantic 
powers  of  that  illustrious  character 
to  whom  a  reference  has  just  been 
made  :  yet  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  and  expect  that  those 
wonderful  talents,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  at  this  early  age, 
may,  by  a  suitable  education,  be 
considerably  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended  ;  and  that  some  new  light 
will  eventually  be  thrown  upon 
those  subjects,  for  the  elucidation 
of  which  his  mind  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  formed  by  nature,  since 
he  enters  into  the  world  with  all 
those  powers  and  faculties  which 
are  not  even  attainable  by  the 
most  eminent  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life.  Every  mathema¬ 
tician  must  be  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portant  advantages  which  have 
sometimes  been  derived  from  the 
most  simple  and  trifling  circum¬ 
stances  ;  the  full  effect  of  which 
has  not  always  been  evident  at 
first  sight.  To  mention  one  sin- 
gular  instance  of  this  kind.  The 
very  simple  improvement  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  powers  and  roots  of 
quantities  by  means  of  indices, 
introduced  a  new  and  general 
arithmetic  of  exponents  :  and  this 
algorithm  of  powers  led  the  way 
to  the  invention  of  logarithms,  by 
means  of  which,  all  arithmetical 
computations  are  so  much  facili¬ 
tated  and  abridged.  Perhaps  this 
child  possesses  a  knowledge  of 


some  more  important  properties 
connected  with  this  subject ;  and 
although  he  is  incapable  at  pre¬ 
sent  of  giving  any  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  or 
of  communicating  to  others  the 
knowledge  which  it  is  so  evident 
he  does  possess,  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  his 
mind  is  more  cultivated,  and  his 
ideas  more  expanded,  he  will  be 
able  not  only  to  divulge  the  mode 
by  which  he  at  present  operates, 
but  also  point  out  some  new 
sources  of  information  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject. 

The  case  is  certainly  one  of 
great  novelty  and  importance : 
and  every  literary  character,  and 
every  friend  to  science,  must  be 
anxious  to  see  the  experiment 
fairly  tried,  as  to  the  effect  which 
a  suitable  education  may  produce 
on  a  mind  constituted  as  his  ap¬ 
pears  to  be.  With  this  view  a 
number  of  gentlemen  have  taken 
the  child  under  their  patronage, 
and  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  su¬ 
perintending  his  education.  Appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  science,  well  known  for 
his  mathematical  abilites,  who  has 
consented  to  take  the  child  under 
his  immediate  tuition  :  the  com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  propose  to  with¬ 
draw  him,  for  the  present,  from 
public  exhibition,  in  order  that 
he  may  fully  devote  himself  to  his 
studies.  But  whether  they  shall 
be  able  wholly  to  accomplish  the 
object  they  have  in  view,  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  assistance  which 
they  may  receive  from  the  public- 
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REVEILLIE. 

From  Miss  Bctillie1  s  Plays  on  the  Passions ,  Pol*  III* 

Up  !  quit  this  tower,  late  wears  the  hour, 

Long  have  the  rooks  cawed  round  thy  tower  ; 

On  flower  and  tree,  loud  hums  the  bee, 

The  wilding  kid  sports  merrily : 

A  day  so  bright,  so  fresh,  so  clear, 

Shineth  when  good  fortune’s  near. 

Up  !  lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair, 

And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  air  ; 

The  lulling  stream,  that  soothed  thy  dream, 

Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 

And  hours  so  sweet,  so  bright,  so  gay, 

Will  waft  good  fortune  in  its  way. 


SONG. 

From  the  same. 

Where  distant  billows  meet  the  sky, 

A  pale  dull  light  the  seamen  spy, 

As  spent  they  stand,  and  tempest  tost, 

Their  vessel  struck,  their  rudder  lost ; 

While  distant  homes  where  kinsmen  weep, 

And  grave  full  many  a  fathom  deep, 

By  turns  their  fitful,  gloomy  thoughts  pourtray 
“  ’Tis  some  delusion  of  the  night, 

Some  northern  streamer’s  paly  light.” 
u  Fools/’  saith  roused  hope,  with  generous  scorn, 

“  It  is  the  blessed  peep  of  morn, 

And  aid  and  safety  come  when  comes  the  day. , 
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And  so  it  is  ;  the  gradual  shine 

Spreads  o’er  heavn’s  verge  the  lengthened  line ; 

Cloud  after  cloud  begins  to  glow, 

And  tint  the  changeful  deep  below  ; 

Now  sombre  red,  now  amber  bright, 

Till  upward  breaks  the  blazing  light  ; 

Like  floating  fire  the  gleamy  billows  burn  : 

Far  distant  on  the  ruddy  tide, 

A  blackening  sail  is  seen  to  glide, 

Loud  bursts  their  eager,  joyful  cry, 

Their  hoisted  signal  Waves  on  high, 

And  life  and  strength  and  happy  thoughts  return. 


SONG. 

From  the  same. 

Wished  for  gales  the  light  wave  veering, 

Better  dreams  the  dull  night  cheering, 

Lighter  heart  the  morning  greeting, 

Things  of  better  omen  meeting  ; 

Eyes  each  passing  stranger  watching, 

Ears  each  feeble  rumour  catching, 

Say  he  existeth  still  on  earthly  ground, 

The  absent  will  return,  the  long,  long  lost  be  found. 

In  the  town  the  ward-bell  ringing, 

In  the  courts  the  carols  singing, 

Busy  hands  the  gay  board  dressing, 

Eager  steps  the  threshold  pressing, 

Opened  arms  in  haste  advancing, 

Joyful  looks  thro’  blind  tears  glancing, 

The  gladsome  bounding  of  his  aged  hound, 

Say  he  in  truth  is  here,  the  long,  long  lost  is  found. 

Hymned  thanks  and  beadsmen  praying, 

With  sheathed  sword  the  urchin  playing, 

Blazoned  hall  with  torches  burning, 

Cheerful  mom  in  peace  returning, 

Converse  sweet  that  strangely  borrows, 

Present  bliss  from  former  sorrows  ; 

Oh  who  can  tell  each  blessed  sight  and  sound, 

That  says,  he  with  us  bides,  our  long,  long  lost  is  found. 
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THE  VOYAGE. 

From  Chxlde  Harold's  Pilgrimage .  By  Lord  Byron. 

He  that  has  sailed  upon  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Has  view’d  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight  ; 

When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 

The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 

Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 

The  glorious  main  expanding  o’er  the  bow, 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight. 

The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 

So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within  ! 

The  well  reev’d  guns,  the  netted  canopy, 

The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 

When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann’d  on  high  : 

Hark  to  the  Boatswain’s  call,  the  cheering  cry  ! 

While  through  the  seaman’s  hand  the  tackle  glides  ; 

Or  school-boy  Midshipman  that  standing  by, 

Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 

And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 

Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks : 

Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain. 

For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 

Silent  and  fear’d  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  baulks 
Conquest  and  Fame  :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  Law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength  to  nerve. 

Blow  ;  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale ! 

Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray  ; 

Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail, 

That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 

Ah,  grievance  sore !  and  listless  dull  delay, 

To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze, 

What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day  1 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 

The  flapping  sail  haul’d  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  these ! 
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The  moon  is  up  ;  by  Heaven  a  lovely  eve ! 

Long  streams  of  light  o’er  dancing  waves  expand  ; 

Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh  and  maids  believe : 

Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 

Meantime  some  rude  Arion’s  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmpny  that  sailors  love  ; 

A  circle  there  of  merry  list’ners  stand, 

Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move, 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove. 

Through  Calpe’s  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore, 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze ! 

Lands  of  the  dark-ey’d  Maid  and  dusky  Moor, 

Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate’s  blaze  : 

How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 

Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 

Distinct  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase  : 

But  Mauritania’s  giant  shadows  frown, 

From  mountain  cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

’Tis  night,  when  meditatioh  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  lov’d,  though  love  is  at  an  end  : 

The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal, 

Though  friendless  now  will  dream  it  had  a  friend. 

Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend, 
When  *¥outh  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy  ? 

Alas  !  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend, 

Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy ! 

Ah !  happy  years  !  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy  ? 

Thus  bending  o’er  the  vessel’s  laving  side, 

To  gaze  on  Dian’s  wave-reflected  sphere  ; 

The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 

And  flies  unconscious  o’er  each  backward  year  : 

None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 

Dearer  than  self,  possesses  and  possess’d 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 

A  flashing  pang !  of  which  the  weary  breast  ~ 

Would  still,  albeit,  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man’s  dominion  dwell, 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne’er,  or  rarely  been ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 

Alone  o’er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude  ;  ’tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature’s  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroll’d 
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But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 

And  roam  along,  the  world’s  tir’d  denizen, 

With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 

If  we  wrere  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter’d,  followed,  sought,  and  sued  : 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude  ! 


TO  PARNASSUS. 


From  the  same. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus !  whom  I  now  survey, 

Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamer’s  eye, 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 

What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 

The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string, 

Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave  her  wing. 

Oft  have  I  dreanfd  of  thee !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man’s  divinest  lore  : 

And  now  I  view  thee,  ’tis,  alas !  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. ' 

When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee  ; 

Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 

But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee  ! 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 

Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confin’d  their  lot, 

Shall  I  unmov’d  behold  the  hallow’d  scene, 

Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 

Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 

And  thou,  the  Muses’  seat,  art  now  their  grave, 

Some  gentle  Spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 

And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o’er  yon  melodious  Wave. 
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ATHENS. 


From  the  same. 

Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena !  where, 

Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 

Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were, 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory’s  goal, 

They  won,  and  pass’d  away — is  this  the  whole  ? 

A  school-boy’s  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  ! 

The  warrior’s  weapon  and  the  sophist’s  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o’er  each  mouldering  tower, 

Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  grey  flits  the  shade  of  power. 

|  '  *v*  ’  ^  +*~. .  f* 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  !  approach  you  here ! 

Come — but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  : 

Look  on  this  spot — a  nation’s  sepulchre  ! 

Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 

Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn  : 

Twas  Jove  s — *tis  Mahomet’s — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 

Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 

Is’t  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thou  art?  Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 

That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 

Thou  know  st  not,  reck’st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  ? 

Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe  ? 

Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies  : 

That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

Or  burst  the  vanish’d  Hero’s  lofty  mound ; 

Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  : 

He  fell,  and  falling  nations  mourn’d  around  ; 

But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 

Nor  warlike-worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear’d,  as  records  tell. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter’d  heaps  : 

Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 

Why  ev’n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter’d  cell ! 
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Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin’d  wall, 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 

Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition’s  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 

Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 

The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 

And  Passion’s  host,  that  never  brook’d  control : 

Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit '! 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena’s  wisest  son  ! 

««  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.” 

Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  ? 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 

Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best ; 

Peace  waits  on  the  shores  of  Acheron  : 

There  no  forc’d  banquets  claim  the  sated  guest, 

But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest. 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem’d,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 

To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore  ; 

How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ! 

To  hear  each  voice  we  fear’d  to  hear  no  more  ! 

Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal’d  to  sight, 

The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right ! 


ALBANIA. 


From  the  same. 

’Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn’s  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail’d  Leucadia’s  cape  afar ; 

A  spot  he  long’d  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave  : 

Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish’d  war, 

Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ; 

Mark  them  unmov’d,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 

In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight, 

But  loath’d  the  bravo’s  trade,  and  laugh’d  at  martial  wight. 
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But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia’s  far-projecting  rock  of  woe, 

And  hail’d  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 

He  felt,  or  deem’d  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 

And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 

He  watch’d  the  billows’  melancholy  flow, 

'  And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont, 

More  placid  seem’d  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  front. 

Morn  dawns ;  and  with  it  stern  Albania’s  hills, 

Dark  Sulis’  rocks,  and  Pindus’  inland  peak, 

Rob’d  half  in  mist,  bedew’d  with  snowy  rills, 

Array’d  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak, 

Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 

Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 

Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 

Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 

And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing  year. 

Monastic  Zitza !  from  thy  shady  brow, 

Thou  small,  but  favour’d  spot  of  holy  ground ! 

Where’er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 

What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 

And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 

Beneath,  the  distant  torrents  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volum’d  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the  soul. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill, 

Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 

Might  well  itself  be  deem’d  of  dignity, 

The  convent’s  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high : 

Here  dwells  the  caloyer,  nor  rude  is  he, 

Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer  ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature’s  sheen  to  see. 
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GREECE. 

.7 

From  the  same. 

Spirjt  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyle’s  brow 
Thou  sat’st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 

Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 

Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 

But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o’er  thy  land ; 

Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 

Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand 
From  birth  till  death  enslav’d ;  in  word,  in  deed  unmarin’d. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  chang’d  !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 

Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn’d  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty ! 

And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers’  heritage  : 

For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 

Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 

Or  tear  their  name  defil’d  from  Slavery’s  mournful  page. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? 

By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ? 

Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  y£?  no ! 

True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 

But  not  for  you  will  Freedom’s  altars  flame. 

Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o’er  your  foe  1 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o’er,  but  not  thine  years  of  shame. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon’s  hardihood, 

When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 

When  Athens’  children  are  with  arts  endued, 

When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 

Then  may’st  thou  be  restor’d ;  but  not  till  then. 

A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter’d  splendour  renovate, 

Be6al  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  ? 
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And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 

Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men !  art  thou  l 
Thy  vales  of  ever-green,  thy  hills  of  snow 
Proclaim  thee  Nature’s  varied  favourite  now. 

Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 

Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 

So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 

So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth : 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave  ; 

Save  where  Tritonia’s  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna’s  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 

Save  o’er  some  warrior’s  half-forgotten  grave, 

Where  the  grey  stones  and  unmolested  grass, 

Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  freely  brave, 

While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 

Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh,  “  Alas  f 

Yet  are  thy  skies  a9  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 

Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 

Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smil’d, 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 

There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 

The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 

Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 

Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli’s  marbles  glare ; 

Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fails,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

Where’er  we  tread  ’tis  haunted,  holy  ground, 

No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould! 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 

And  all  the  Muse’s  tales  seem  truly  told, 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush’d  thy  temples  gone : 

Age  shakes  Athena’s  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

Long  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 

Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th’  Ionian  blast. 

Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 

Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 

Boast  of  the  aged !  lesson  of  the  young ! 

Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 

As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 
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The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 

If  aught  that’s  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 

He  that  is  lonely  hither  let  him  roam, 

And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 

Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth ; 

But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 

And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 

When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi’s  sacred  side, 

Or  gazing  o’er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian  died* 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 

And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste : 

But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defac’d ! 

Nor  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  plac’d  : 

Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  rever’d ; 

So  may  our  country’s  name  be  undisgrac’d, 

So  may’st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear’d, 

By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear’d ! 


THE  PATRON, 


From  Crabbe's  Tales . 

A  borough-bailiff,  who  to  law  was  train’d, 

A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  state  maintain’d ; 

He  had  his  way  in  life’s  rough  ocean  steer’d, 

And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clear’d  j 
He  saw  where  others  fail’d,  and  care  had  he, 

Others  in  him  should  not  such  failings  see  : 

His  sons  in  various  busy  states  were  plac’d, 

And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taste  ; 

Save  John,  the  younger ;  who,  of  sprightly  parts,’ 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 

In  childhood  feeble,  he,  for  country  air, 

Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 

All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songs, 

Of  lovers’  sufferings  and  of  ladies’  wrongs ; 

Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight, 

For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright : 

Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with  these, 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seize ; 
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Robbers  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main, 

Enchanters  foil’d,  spells  broken,  giants  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halls  and  bowers. 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flowers, 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devours. 

From  Village  children  kept  apart  by  pride, 

With  such  enjoyments,  and  without  a  guide, 

Inspir’d  by  feelings  all  such  works  infus’d, 

John  snatch’d  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perus’d  ; 

With  the  like  fancy,  he  could  make  his  knight 
SJay  half  an  host,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ; 

With  the  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Parthenissa’s  side  ; 

And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form’d  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain, 

The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  anguish  of  disdain. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  John’s  poetic  toil, 

Weeds,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil : 

He  nothing  purpos’d,  but  with  vast  delight, 

Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder’d  at  her  flight : 

His  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high, 

And  of  his  own  still-hoarded  poetry  ; — 

These  to  his  father’s  house  he  bore  with  pride, 

A  miser’s  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide  ; 

Till  spurr’d  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show’d  the  Sonnets  he  had  penn'd  ; 

With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere,  ' 
That  friend  exclaim’d,  ‘  These  beauties  must  appear.’ 
In  magazines  they  claim’d  their  share  of  fame, 
Though  undistinguish’d  by  their  Author’s  name  • 

And  with  delight  the  young  Enthusiast  found 
The  muse  of  Marcus  with  applauses  crown’d. 

This  heard  the  Father,  and  with  some  alarm  ; 

‘  The  boy,’  said  he,  £  will  neither  trade  nor  farm ; 

He  for  both  Law  and  Physic  is  unfit, 

Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit : 

Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give, 

Where  verse  is  honour’d,  and  where  poets  live.’ 

John  kept  his  terms  at  College  unreprov’d, 

Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  lov’d  ; 

Not  yet  ordain’d,  his  leisure  he  employed 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  enjoy’d  ; 

His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish’d  still,  and  he  ador’d  the  Muse^ 
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**  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light, 

And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 

And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  his  fame.” 

When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retir’d, 

He  call’d  before  him  all  his  heart  desir’d  ; 

“  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  possess, 

And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless  ; 

For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 

Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet’s  fate.” 

He  saw  each  day  his  Father’s  frugal  board, 

With  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stor’d ; 

Where  each  indulgence  was  foreweigh’d  with  care, 

And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare : 

Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed, 

All  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled  ; 

And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind, 

Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind: 

Slaves  of  the  ring  and  lamp !  what  need  of  you, 

When  Fancy’s  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do? 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind, 

To  common  subjects  stoop’d  our  Poet’s  mind ; 

And  oft,  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight, 

He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write  : 

A  rival  burgess  his  bold  Muse  attack’d, 

And  whipp’d  severely  for  a  well-known  fact ; 

For  while  he  seem’d  to  all  demure  and  shy, 

Our  Poet  gaz’d  at  what  was  passing  by  ; 

And  ev’n  his  father  smil’d  when  playful  wit, 

From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  object  hit. 

From  ancient  times,  the  Borough  where  they  dwelt 
Had  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt : 

Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  ’tis  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 

But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all, 

Requir’d  too  much  for  ev’n  Sir  Godfrey  Ball, 

A  member  died,  and,  to  supply  his  place, 

Two  heroes  enter’d  for  the  important  race ; 

Sir  Godfrey’s  friend  and  Earl  Fitzdonnel’s  son, 

Lord  Frederick  Damer,  both  prepar’d  to  run  ; 

And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 

Their  good  young  Lord  oppose  the  proud  old  Knight, 

Our  poet’s  father,  at  a  first  request, 

Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
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And  what  he  could  our  Poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric  said  and  sung  : 

Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  zeal, 

And  felt  as  Lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 

He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse, 

Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  voting  men  produce  : 
Then  too  his  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 

A  Lord  as  noble  as  the  Knight  was  mean.” 

“  I  much  rejoice,”  he  cried,  “  such  worth  to  find : 
To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind ; 

His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son, 

The  Burns  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chatterton.”— * 
Our  Poet’s  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 

Alarm’d  the  anxious  Parent  for  his  fate  ; 

Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  Friend  succeed, 
That  much  discretion  would  the  Poet  need. 

Their  Friend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  zeal 
The  Poet  felt,  and  made  opposers  feel, 

By  praise  (from  Lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweet ;) 
And  invitation  to  his  noble  seat. 

The  Father  ponder’d,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  Boy  such  honour  could  sustain  ; 

Pleas’d  with  the  favours  offer’d  to  a  son, 

But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  breast 
The  Father’s  fears  were  by  his  love  impress’d : 

“  There  will  you  find,  my  Son,  the  courteous  ease 
That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 

That  soft  attention  which  ev’n  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praise ; 

There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight, 

Where  every  sense  is  flatter’d  like  the  sight : 

This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  such  scene 
Of  splendour  part  and  feel  your  mind  serene, 

And  in  the  father’s  humble  state  resume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  ?” 

To  this  the  Youth,  with  cheerful  heart  reply’d, 

Pleas’d  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untry’d ; 

-  And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fail. 

He  suffer’d  hope  o’er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  convey’d, 

Tfye  happy  guest  his  promis’d  visit  paid  ; 
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And  now  arriving  at  the  Hall,  he  try’d 
For  air  compos’d,  serene  and  satis  fy’d ; 

As  he  had  practis’d  in  his  room  alone, 

And  there  acquir’d  a  free  and  easy  tone  : 

There  he  had  said,  “  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  ?” 

And  when  arriv’d, — “  This  room  is  but  a  room  ; 

Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o’ercome  ? 

Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show, 

Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know.” 

This  Reason  urg’d  ;  but  it  surpass’d  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 

When  he  his  Lordship  and  the  Lady  saw, 

Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppress’d  with  awe ; 

And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won, 

The  Poet  found  he  was  the  Bailiff’s  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
Fix’d  his  weak  nerves,  and  rais’d  his  failing  powers  ; 
Prais’d  and  assur’d,  he  ventur’d  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice ; 

So  that  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words, 

He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  Lords. 

Now  was  the  Sister  of  his  Patron  seen, — 

A  lovely  creature,  with  majestic  mien ; 

Who,  softly  smiling  while  she  look’d  so  fair, 

Prais’d  the  young  Poet  with  such  friendly  air ; 

Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  express’d, 

And  such  attention  to  her  Brother’s  guest ; 

That  so  much  beauty,  join’d  with  speech  so  kind, 

Rais’d  strong  emotions  in  the  Poet’s  mind  ; 

Till  Reason  fail’d  his  bosom  to  defend, 

From  the  sweet  powers  of  this  enchanting  Friend. — 
Rash  boy  !  what  hope  thy  frantic  mind  invades  ? 

What  love  confuses,  and  what  pride  persuades  ? 

Awake  to  Truth  !  shouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopes  so  groundless — thou  art  mad  indeed. 

What  say’st  thou,  wise-one  ?  “  that  all-powerful  Love 
Can  fortune’s  strong  impediments  remove  ; 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth, 

The  pride  of  Genius  with  the  pride  of  Birth.” 

While  thou  art  dreaming  thus,  the  Beauty  spies 
Love  in  thy  tremour,  passion  in  thine  eyes  ; 

And  with  th’  amusement  pleas’d,  of  conquest  vain, 

She  seeks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain  ; 
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She  gives  thee  praise  to  humble  and  confound, 

Smiles  to  ensnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  has  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state. 

The  noble  mind  insures  a  noble  fate  ? 

And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  ? 

That  thou  may’st  dare  and  suffer,  soar  and  fall. 

Beauties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign, 

-They  have  no  feeling  for  their  subject’s  pain  ; 

Their  victim’s  anguish  gives  their  charms  applause, 

And  their  chief  glory  is  the  woe  they  cause  : 

Something  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love, 

Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thus  liv’d  our  Youth,  with  conversation,  books. 

And  Lady  Emma’s  soul- subduing  looks  ; 

Lost  in  delight,  astonished  at  his  lot, 

All  prudence  banish’d,  all  advice  forgot, — 

Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  fix’d  upon  the  spot. 

’Twas  autumn  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
On  Brandon  Hall,  ere  went  my  Lord  to  town  ; 

Meantime  the  father,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Liv’d  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy  ; 

And  justly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskilled  to  shun ; 

Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  zeal. 

How  prone  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 

These  on  the  parent’s  soul  their  weight  impress’d. 

And  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast. 

‘  John,  thou’rt  a  genius ;  thou  hast  some  pretence, 

I  think,  to  wit,  but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  ? 

That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go  forth. 
And  always  pass  for  what  ’tis  truly  worth  ; 

Whereas  this  genius,  like  a  bill,  must  take 
Only  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

*  Men  fam’d  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vaip. 

Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain  ; 

The  powers  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide. 

They  blaze  abroad  with  inconsid’rate  pride  ; 

While  yet  but  mere  probationers  for  fame, 

They  seize  the  honour  they  should  then  disclaim  : 

Honour  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fade, 

The  lasting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

1  Genius  is  jealous ;  1  have  heard  of  some. 

Who,  if  unnotic’d,  grew  perversely  dumb  ; 
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Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy  raise, 

Poets  have  sicken’d  at  a  dancer’s  praise ; 

And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time, 

Grew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublime  ; 

That  Rutland’s  Duchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile. — 

And  I,  said  he,  neglected  all  the  while ! 

4  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  wings. 

Humming  their  lays  and  brandishing  their  stings  ; 

And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among, 

Prepar’d  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

‘  Hear  me,  my  boy,  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind— 

But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind  ; 

Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms 
It  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain  ; 

And  if  they  heed  thee,  they’ll  attack  again  ; 

Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate, 

Thou  in  an  instant  may’st  decide  thy  fate. 

‘  Leave  admonition — let  the  Vicar  give 
Rules  how  the  Nobles  of  his  flock  should  live  ; 

Nor  take  that  simple  fancy  to  thy  brain, 

That  thou  can’st  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

*  Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertain’d  the  whim, 

Who  fear’d  not  God,  should  be  afraid  of  him  ; 

But  grant  they  fear’d  him,  was  it  further  said,’ 

That  he  reform’d  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  ? 

Did  Chartres  mend  ?  Ward,  Waters,  and  a  score 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  ? 

Was  Cibber  silenc’d  ?  No  ;  with  vigour  blest, 

And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest, 

He  dar’d  the  Bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory  match’d  with  Pope  and  spleen  ; 

Himself  he  stripp’d,  the  harder  blow  to  hit, 

Then  boldly  match’d  his  ribaldry  with  wit ; 

The  Poet’s  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaim. 

But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame. 

‘  Strive  not  too  much  for  favour,  seem  at  ease. 

And  rather  pleas’d  thyself,  than  bent  to  please  : 

Upon  thy  Lord  with  decent  care  attend, 

But  not  too  near  ;  thou  can’st  not  be  a  friend  ; 

And  favourite  be  not,  ’tis  a  dangerous  post, — 

Is  gain’d  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 

Talents  like  thine,  may  make  a  man  approv’d. 

But  other  talents  trusted  and  belov’d. 
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Look  round,  my  Son,  and  thou  wilt  early  see 
The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  form’d  to  be. 

1  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they, 

Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay, 

And  pay  it  ever ;  who,  with  all  their  skill, 

Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 

If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  favourite  ill,  and  o’er  the  soul  preside ; 

For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow  : 

If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task ; 

Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 

And  great  the  labour  for  a  man  to  choose 
Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse; 

For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight, 

They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite  ; 

Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind : 

Fix’d  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 

And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the  lead  : 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire, 

And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  fire  ; 

Or  seek  new  joys  and  livelier  pleasures  bring, 

To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quick’ning  spring. 

*  These  arts,  indeed,  my  Son  must  not  pursue ; 
Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do ; 

It  is  not  safe  another’s  crimes  to  know, 

Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show  : — 

“  My  Lord,”  you  say,  “  engag’d  me  for  that  worth:” 
True,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth  ; 

If  question’d,  fairly  answer — and  that  done, 

Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  Father’s  son  ; 

For  they  who  doubt  thy  talents  scorn  thy  boast, 

But  they  who  grant  them  will  dislike  thee  most : 
Observe  the  prudent ;  they  in  silence  sit, 

Display  no  learning,  and  affect  no  wit ; 

They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  assume, 

But  know  the  useful  art  of  acting  dumb. 

Yet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appears, 

And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

*  Thou  art  Religion’s  advocate — take  heed. 

Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  ’tis  to  plead ; 

With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside, 

Do  not  in  strength  of  reas’ning  powers  confide  ; 
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What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain, 

They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain  ; 

And  thus  will  triumph  o’er  thy  eager  youth, 

While  thou  wilt  grieve  for  so  disgracing  Truth. 

*  With  pain  I’ve  seen  these  wrangling  wits  among, 
Faith’s  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young  : 

Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard, 

Where  Wit  and  Humour  keep  their  watch  and  ward  : 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o’erwhelm  thy  sense. 

Then  loudly  laugh  at  Truth’s  and  thy  expense ; 

While  the  kind  Ladies  will  do  all  they  can 

To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry,  ‘  The  good  young  man  !’ 

*  Prudence,  my  Boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  party  of  thy  Noble  Friend ; 

What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
To  take  a  Patron’s  maxims  for  his  own  ? 

When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play, 

Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away  ; 

*Tis  not  thy  part ;  there  will  be  list’ners  round, 

To  cry  Divine !  and  doat  upon  the  sound  ; 

Remember  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 

They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres  ; 

They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill, 

Or  be  dissolv’d  in  ecstacy  at  will : 

Beside,  ’tis  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee, 

To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstacy. 

*  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence,  dine, 

Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine  : 

Thou  know’st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  boast, 

Is  of  thy  father’s  simple  boil’d  and  roast; 

Nor  always  these  :  he  sometimes  sav’d  his  cash, 

By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash ; 

Wine  hadst  thou  seldom  ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  ? 

Dost  thou  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 

Who  order  port  the  dozen  at  a  time  ? 

When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 

We  judg’d  the  value  by  the  bottle’s  size ; 

Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume, 

Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

‘  Hard,  Boy,  thy  task,  to  steer  thy  way  among 
That  servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng  l 
Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race, 

An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place  : 
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Freedom  with  these  let  thy  free  soul  condemn, 

Nor  with  thy  heart’s  concerns  associate  them. 

*  Of  all  be  cautious — but  be  most  afraid 
Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  My  Lady’s  Maid  ; 

Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  fraudful  eye, 

The  frequent  glance  designed  for  thee  to  spy ; 

The  soft  bewitching  look,  the  fond  bewailing  sigh ; 

Let  others  frown  and  envy  ;  she  the  while 
(Insidious  syren  !)  will  demurely  smile  ; 

And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way ; 

She  has  her  blandishments,  and,  though  so  weak, 

Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak: 

At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat ; 

But  kindness  shown,  at  length  will  kindness  meet: 

Have  some  offended  ?  them  will  she  disdain, 

And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign  ; 

She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book  : 

Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell. 

And  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewell. 

*  But,  John  !  remember,  we  cannot  maintain 
A  poor,  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 

‘  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  shouldst  thou  find  a  friend 
Pleas’d  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 

Should  he,  the  praises  he  has  heard,  report, 

And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 

Much  of  neglectful  Patrons  should  he  say, 

And  then  exclaim — ‘  How  long  must  merit  stay  !’ 

Then  show  how  high  thy  modest  hopes  may  stretch, 

And  point  to  stations  far  beyond  thy  reach  : — 

Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see, 

(Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee  ; 

And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

‘  Such  are  thy  dangers  : — yet,  if  thou  canst  steer 
Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quicksands  clear, 

Then  mayst  thou  profit ;  but  if  storms  prevail, 

If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail,-*- 
No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport, 

But  in  thy  Father’s  mansion  find  a  port.* 

Our  Poet  read. — <£  It  is  in  truth,”  said  he, 

Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  this  to  me  ? 
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I  love  a  foolish  Abigail !  in  base 

And  sordid  office !  fear  not  such  disgrace  ; 

“  Am  I  so  blind  ?”  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  see 
That  lady’s  fall,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee  ! 

“  The  cases  differ.”  ‘  True  !  for  what  surprise 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  Maid  arise  ? 

But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be  spread, 

Should  the  fair  Mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed.* 

John  saw  not  this  ;  and  many  a  week  had  pass’d, 

While  the  vain  Beauty  held  her  victim  fast ; 

The  Noble  Friend  still  condescension  show’d, 

And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow’d  ; 

But  his  grave  Lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass’d,  and  smiling,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  morn,  the  day  was  brief. 

Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf ; 

The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 

Roar’d  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the  floods  ; 

All  green  was  vanish’d,  save  of  pine  and  yew, 

That  still  display’d  their  melancholy  hue  ; 

Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red, 

And  the  green  moss  that  o’er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  Lord  must  soon  attend; 

And  soon  the  ladies —would  they  leave  their  friend  ? 

The  time  was  fix’d — approach’d — was  near — was  come  ; 
The  trying  time  that  fill’d  his  soul  with  gloom  ; 

Thoughtful  our  Poet  in  the  morning  rose, 

And  cried,  “  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose : 

Terrific  hour  !  from  thee  have  I  to  date 
Life’s  loftier  views,  or  my  degraded  state ; 

For  now  to  be  what  I  have  been  before, 

Is  so  to  fall,  that  I  can  rise  no  more.” 

The  morning  meal  was  past ;  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound ; 

Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  trav’ler’s  joy  for  London-journey  spoke  : 

Not  so  our  Youth  ;  whose  feelings,  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys : 

He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 

With  lackies  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 

The  Ladies  came  ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 

Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read, — *  I  pity,  but  despise— 
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*  Unhappy  boy !  presumptuous  scribbler !-— you, 

*  To  dream  such  dreams— -be  sober,  and  adieu  !* 

Then  came  the  Noble  Friend — “  And  will  my  Lord 
Vouchsafe  no  comfort?  drop  no  soothing  word? 

Yes,  he  must  speak  he  speaks.  ‘  My  good  young  friend, 
‘  You  know  my  views ;  upon  my  care  depend  ; 

‘  My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  Father  pay, 

‘  And  be  a  student. — Harry,  drive  away,’ 

Stillness  reigned  all  around  ;  of  late  so  full 
The  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull : 

Stern  is  his  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Gloom  o’er  his  spirits  on  such  trials  steal. 

Most  keenly  felt  our  Poet  as  he  went 
From  room  to  room  without  a  fix’d  intent ; 

“  And  here,”  he  thought,  “  I  was  caress’d,  admir’d 
Were  here  my  songs  ;  she  smil’d,  and  I  aspir’d : 

The  change  how  grievous !”  As  he  mus’d,  a  dame 
Busy  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came ; 

Aside  the  tables  and  the  chairs  she  drew, 

And  sang  and  muttered  in  the  Poet’s  view : 

‘  This  was  her  fortune ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 

Enjoy  themselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more ; 

I  had  a  promise — *  here  his  pride  and  shame 
U  rg’d  him  to  fly  from  this  familiar  dame  ; 

He  gave  one  farewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
Reach’d  his  own  mansion  at  the  night’s  approach. 

His  Father  met  him  with  an  anxious  air, 

Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check’d  what  seem’d  despair  : 

Hope  was  in  him  corrected,  but  alive  ; 

My  Lord  would  something  for  a  friend  contrive  \ 

His  word  was  pledg’d  :  our  hero’s  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign’d : 

But,  when  three  months  had  fled,  an  d  every  day 
Drew  from  the  sickening  hopes  their  strength  away. 

The  Youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 

He  utter’d  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full ; 

Teaz’d  by  inquiring  words,  and  anxious  looks, 

And  all  forgetful  of  his  Muse  and  books  ; 

Awake  he  mourn’d,  but  in  his  sleep  perceiv’d 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  reliev’d: — 

His  soul  transported,  hail’d  the  happy  seat, 

Where  once  his  pleasure  was  so  pure  and  sweet 
Where  joys  departed  came  in  blissful  view, 

Till  reason  wak’d,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 
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Questions  now  vex’d  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
Who  are  call’d  friends  because  they  are  not  foes 
‘  John  !’  they  would  say;  he  starting,  turn’d  around; 
“  John P’  there  was  something  shocking  in  the  sound 
Ill  brook’d  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase, 

The  untaught  freedom,  and  th’  inquiring  gaze  ; 

Much  was  his  temper  touch’d,  his  spleen  provok’d, 
When  ask’d  how  Ladies  talk’d,  or  walk’d,  or  look’d  ? 

‘  What  said  my  Lord  of  politics  ?  how  spent 

*  He  there  his  time  ?  and  was  he  glad  he  went  V 

At  length  a  letter  came  both  cool  and  brief, 

But  still  it  gave  the  burden’d  heart  relief ; 

Though  not  inspir’d  by  lofty  hopes,  the  Youth 
Plac’d  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick’s  truth ; 
Summon’d  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fair  and  friendly  would  be  done ; 
Although  he  judg’d  not  as  before  his  fall, 

When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  Hall. 

Arriv’d  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  such  dubious  friendship  would  bestow. 

At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appear’d, 

And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard  ; 

A  well-known  servant  came — ‘  Awhile,’  said  he, 

*  Be  pleas’d  to  wait ;  my  Lord  has  company.  ’ 

Alone  our  Hero  sate  ;  the  news  in  hand, 

Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand  : 

Cold  was  the  day ;  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeze ; 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polished  grate, 

The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate  ; 

The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  rest, 

He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press’d ; 

The  shining  tables,  curiously  inlaid, 

Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display’d  ; 

And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave, 

That  made  the  once-dear  friend,  the  sick’ning  slave. 

“  Was  he  forgotten  ?”  Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near  : 

Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  Fancy  broke  ; 

Oft  as  a  servant  chanc’d  the  way  to  come, 

“  Brings  he  a  message  ?”  no  !  he  pass’d  the  room  : 

At  length  ’tis  certain  ;  *  Sir,  you  will  attend 
‘  At  twelve  on  Thursday.’  Thus  the  day  had  end. 
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Vex’d  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless’pain, 

John  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain  ; 

But  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place, 

That  seem’d  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declar’d 
The  youth  attended  ;  then  was  all  prepar’d  ; 

F  or  the  same  servant,  by  his  Lord’s  command, 

A  paper  offer’d  to  his  trembling  hand  : 

“  No  more !”  he  cried,  “  disdains  he  to  afford 
“  One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  ?” 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
That  ‘  In  the  Church  my  Lord  could  not  succeed  ; 

‘  Who  had  to  Peers  of  either  kind  applied, 

*  And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied ; 

*  While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  possess’d, 

*  Not  likely  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest ; 

‘  And  therefore,  all  things  weigh’d,  (as  he,  my  Lord, 

*  Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledg’d  his  word), 

‘  Wisdom  it  seem’d  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
To  busier  scenes,  and  bid  the  Church  adieu  !’ 

Here  griev’d  the  Youth ;  he  felt  his  father’s  pride 
Must  with  his  own  be  shock’d  and  mortified  ; 

But,  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  plac’d, 

Where  he,  alas!  conceiv’d  himself  disgrac’d — 

In  some  appointment  on  the  London  Quays, 

He  bade  farewell  to  honour  and  to  ease  : 

His  spirit  fell,  and,  from  that  hour  assur’d 
How  vain  his  dreams,  he  suffer’d  and  was  cur’d. 

Our  Poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conceal’d,  and  die. 

Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infuse, 

Which  cherish’d  with  such  love,  ’twas  worse  than  death 

to  lose ! 

Still  he  would  strive,  tho’  painful  was  the  strife, 

To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life  ; 

On  these  low  duties,  duteous  he  would  wait, 

And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  fate. 

Thanks  to  the  patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 

Express’d  the  sadness  of  the  poet’s  mind  ; 

Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass’d  with  busy  men, 

In  the  dull  practice  of  th’  official  pen  ; 

Who  to  superiors  must  in  time  impart 
(To  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art  : 
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But,  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought* 

That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught ; 

No  answers  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 

Silent  he  stood,  but  suffering  without  shame  ; 

And  they  observ’d  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind; 

For  all  perceiv’d  from  whence  his  failure  rose, 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign’d  not  to  disclose# 
A  soul  averse  from  scenes  and  works  so  new. 

Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew  ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule, 

Thoughts  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 

A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind, 

Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refin’d  ; 

These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assail’d, 

Till  his  soul  fainted,  and  his  reason  fail’d  : 

When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose  J 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distress’d  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  design’d : 

But  still  he  gain’d  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John’s  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views  ; 
For  he  conceiv’d  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramble  and  to  climb: 

He  little  thought  a  son,  his  hope  and  pride, 

His  favour’d  boy,  was  now  a  home  denied ; 

Yes  !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  office  climb  from  place  to  place  ; 
From  place  to  place,  o’er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill 
Rov’d  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-changing  will, 

Of  every  aid  bereft,  expos’d  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sate,  absorb’d  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share, 

A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought, 

With  trembling  hand,  the  subject  of  his  thought; 
Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  enter’d  the  forgotten  room, 

As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceiv’d  to  come ; 

With  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright, 

He  look’d  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  affright ; 

But,  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown, 

His  parent’s  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 
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The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud* 

And  drew  around  him  an  astonish’d  crowd  ; 

The  sons  and  servants  to  the  father  ran, 

To  share  the  feelings  of  the  griev’d  old  man  : 

“  Our  brother,  speak  !”  they  all  exclaim’d  ;  “  explain 
Thy  grief,  thy  suffering  — but  they  ask’d  in  vain  : 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew  ;  and  all  was  known. 

Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grown  ; 

But,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed  : 

And  he  was  cur’d  ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care, 

Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despair ; 

Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wint’ry  grove  ; 

All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight  ; 

More  and  yet  more  defin’d  the  trunks  appear, 

Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear  ; — 

So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate  ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew  ; 

And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wint’ry  scene, 

Sad,  though  unclouded  ;  dismal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utter’d,  “  What  a  dream  was  mine  1 
And  what  a  prospect !  glorious  and  divine  ! 

Oh  1  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night  to  see 
Those  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  me  ; 

That  syren-flattery — and  to  send  me  then 
Hope-rais’d  and  soften’d  to  those  heartless  men 
That  dark-brow’d  stern  director  pleas’d  to  show 
Knowledge  of  subjects  I  disdain  d  to  know  ; 

Cold  and  controlling — but  ’tis  gone,  ’tis  past,, 

I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last.” 

Now  grew  the  youth  resign’d;  he  bade  adieu 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fancy  drew ; 

His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flush’d  on  his  pallid  face,,  and  countless  beat 
The  quick’ning  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bore 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no  more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustain’d, 

And  not  a  lingering  .thought  of  earth  remain  d  ; 

Now  heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  love. 

And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove  ; 

Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days. 

The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise  ; 
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Victorious  now,  His  worldly  views  were  clos’d, 

And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  repos’d. 

The  father  griev’d — but  as  the  poet’s  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 

As,  he  conceiv’d,  some  other  haughty  fair 
Would,  had  he  liv’d,  have  led  him  to  despair  j 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 

While  the  strong  faith  the  pious  youth  possess’d, 

His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 

Sooth’d  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mournful  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  various  channels  spread, 
The  youth,  once  favour’d  with  such  praise,  was  dead ; 

“  Emma,”  the  lady  cried,  “  my  words  attend  : 

Your  syren-smiles  have  killed  your  humble  friend ; 

The  hope  you  rais’d  can  now  delude  no  more, 

Nor  charms,  that  once  inspir’d,  can  now  restore.” 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame, 

That  o’er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came  ; 

“  You  censure  not,”  said  she,  “  the  sun’s  bright  rays,  • 
When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gaze ; 

And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind, 

You  would  not  justly  call  the  light  unkind  ; 

But  is  he  dead  ?  and  am  I  to  suppose 
The  power  of  poison  in  such  looks  as  those  ?” 

She  spoke,  and  pointing  to  the  mirror,  cast 
A  pleas’d  gay  glance,  and  court’sy’d  as  she  pass’d. 

My  lord,  to  whom  the  poet’s  fate  was  told, 

Was  much  affected,  for  a  man  so  cold ; 

“  Dead  !  ’  said  his  lordship,  “  run  distracted,  mad  ! 
Upon  my  soul  I’m  sorry  for  the  lad ; 

And  now,  no  doubt,  th’  obliging  world  will  say. 

That  my  harsh  Usage  help’d  him  on  his  way  : 

What !  I  suppose  I  should  have  nurs’d  his  muse, 

And  with  champagne  have  brightened  up  his  views  ; 
Then  had  he  made  me  fam’d  my  whole  life  long, 

And  stunn’d  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 

Still  should  the  father  hear  that  I  regret 
Our  joint  misfortune — Yes  !  I’ll  not  forget — ■” 

Thus  they  : — The  father  to  his  grave  convey’d 
The  son  he  lov’d,  and  his  last  duties  paid. 
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**  There  lies  my  boy,”  he  cried,  “  of  care  bereft. 
And,  heav’n  be  prais’d,  I’ve  not  a  genius  left : 

No  one  among  ye,  sons  !  is  doom’d  to  live 
On  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  great  may  give ; 
None  with  exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean, 

To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 

Your  pious  brother  soon  escap’d  the  strife 
Of  such  contention,  but  it  cost  his  life ; 

You  then,  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend, 

And  in  your  own  exertions  find  the  friend.” 


THE  VESSEL. 


From  Wilson's  Isle  of  Palms . 

And  well,  glad  vessel !  mayst  thou  stem 
The  tide  with  lofty  breast, 

And  lift  thy  queen-like  diadem 
O’er  these  thy  realms  of  rest : 

For  a  thousand  beings,  now  far  away, 

Behold  thee  in  their  sleep, 

And  hush  their  beating  hearts  to  pray 
That  a  calm  may  clothe  the  deep. 

When  dimly  descending  behind  the  sea 
From  the  mountain  isle  of  liberty, 

Oh  !  many  a  sigh  pursued  thy  vanish’d  sail ; 

And  oft  an  eager  crowd  will  stand 
With  straining  gaze  on  the  Indian  strand, 

Thy  wonted  gleam  to  hail. 

For  thou  art  laden  with  beauty  and  youth, 

With  honour  bold  and  spotless  truth, 

With  fathers,  who  have  left  in  a  home  of  rest, 

Their  infants  smiling  at  the  breast, 

With  children,  who  have  bade  their  parents  farewell. 
Or  who  go  to  the  land  where  their  parents  dwell. 
God  speed  thy  course,  thou  gleam  of  delight ! 

From  rock  and  tempest  clear ; 

Till  signal  gun  from  friendly  height 
Proclaim,  with  thundering  cheer, 

To  joyful  groups  on  the  harbour  bright, 

That  the  good  ship  Hope  is  near  ! 
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THE  SHIPWRECK. 


From  the  same. 


Oh,  blessed  pair !  and,  while  I  gaze. 

As  beautiful  as  blest !  , 

Emblem  of  all  your  future  days 
Seems  now  the  ocean’s  rest ! 

Beyond  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky, 

The  tempests  sleep  ; — and  there  must  lie, 

Like  baleful  spirits  barr’d  from  realms  of  bliss 
But  singing  airs,  and  gleams  of  light, 

And  birds  of  calm,  all-glancing  bright, 

Must  hither  in  their  gladness  come. 

—Where  shall  they  find  a  fitter  home 
Than  a  night-scene  fair  as  this  ? 

And  when,  her  fairy  voyage  past, 

The  happy  ship  is  moor’d  at  last 
In  the  loved  haven  of  her  Indian  isle, 

How  dear  to  you  will  be  the  beams 

Of  the  silent  moon  !  What  touching  dreams 

Your  musing  hearts  beguile! 

Though  haply  then  her  radiance  fall 
On  some  low  mansion’s  flowery  wall, 

Far  up  an  inland  vale, 

Yet  then  the  sheeted  mast  will  tower, 

Her  shrouds  all  rustling  like  a  shower. 

And,  melting  as  wild  music’s  power, 

Low  pipe  the  sea-born  gale. 

Each  star  will  speak  the  tenderest  things, 

And  when  the  clouds  expand  their  wings, 

All  parting  like  a  fleet, 

Your  own  beloved  ship,  I  ween, 

Will  foremost  in  the  van  be  seen, 

And,  rising  loud  and  sweet, 

The  sailor’s  joyful  shouts  be  heard, 

Such  as  the  midnight  silence  stirr’d 
When  the  wish’d  for  breezes  blew, 

And,  instant  as  the  loud  commands, 

Sent  upwards  from  a  hundred  hands 
The  broad  sails  rose  unto  the  sky, 

And  from  her  slumbers  suddenly 
The  ship  like  lightning  flew ! 
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But  list !  a  loto  and  moaning  sound 
At  distance  heard,  like  a  spirit’s  song, 

And  now  it  reigns  above,  around, 

As  if  it  call’d  the  ship  along. 

The  moon  is  sunk  ;  and  a  clouded  grey 
Declares  that  her  course  is  run, 

And  like  a  bird  who  brings  the  day, 

Up  mounts  the  glorious  sun. 

Soon  as  his  light  has  warm’d  the  seas, 

From  the  parting  cloud  fresh  blows  the  breeze ; 

And  that  is  the  spirit  whose  well-known  song 
Makes  the  vessel  to  sail  in  joy  along, 

No  fears  hath  she  ; — her  giant-form 

O’er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening  storm, 

Majestically  calm,  would  go 

Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow  l 

But  gently  now  the  small  waves  glide 

Like  playful  lambs  o’er  a  mountain’s  side. 

So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array, 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gloom  of  her  mast ! 

Hush  !  hush  !  thou  vain  dreamer  !  this  hour  is  her  last. 
Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 
Are  hurried  o’er  the  deck  ; 

And  fast  the  miserable  ship 
Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 

Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock, 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 

And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeling  shock, 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 

Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine 
That  gladdened  late  the  skies, 

And  her  pendant  that  kiss’d  the  fair  moonshine 
Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 

Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 
Gleam’d  softly  from  below, 

And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 
O’er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow, 

To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down 
To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own. 

Oh  !  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 
An  hour  before  her  death  ; 

And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturb’d 
The  sleepers’  long-drawn  breath. 

Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
The  sailor  heard  the  hipnming  tree 
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Alive  through  all  its  leaves, 

The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 
That  grows  before  his  cottage-door, 

And  the  swallow’s  song  in  the  eaves. 

His  arms  enclosed  a  blooming  boy, 

Who  listen’d  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 
To  the  dangers  his  father  had  pass’d  ; 

And  his  wife, — by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled. 

As  she  look’d  on  the  father  of  her  child 
Return’d  to  her  heart  at  last. 

He  wakes  at  the  vessel’s  sudden  roll, 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul. 

Astounded  the  reeling  deck  he  paces, 

Mid  hurrying  forms  and  ghastly  faces ; 

The  whole  ship’s  crew  are  there 
Wailings  around  and  overhead, 

Brave  spirits  stupefied  or  dead, 

And  madness  and  despair. 

Now  is  the  ocean’s  bosom  bare, 

Unbroken  as  the  floating  air ; 

The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away, 

Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 

No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 
But  the  new-risen  sun,  and  the  sunny  sky. 

Though  the  night-shades  are  gone,  yet  a  vapour  dull 
Bedims  the  wave  so  beautiful ; 

While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 
Mourns  for  the  glory  that  hath  flown. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  de 
Bareitlu 

This  is  among  the  most  curious 
works  of  the  kind  which,  for  some 
years  past,  have  issued  from  the 
press.  It  is  the  memoirs  of  a 
princess  of  the  royal  house  of 
Prussia,  of  a  sister  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  written  by  herself,  and 
may,  we  should  suppose,  be  taken 
to  give  a  tolerably  fair  account 
of  the  general  tone  of  manners 
prevailing  in  the  courts  of  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  time  to  which  the 
writer  refers.  Of  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  we  have  no  very  sa¬ 
tisfactory  account  given  in  the 
advertisement  to  it  prefixed  by 
the  French  editor.  He  merely 
states,  that  £  many  persons  had 
read  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  memoirs  in  the  hand-writing 
of  the  princess  ;  that  the  margra¬ 
vine  had  bequeathed  them  to  the 
privy  counsellor,  M.  de  Supper- 
ville,  her  first  physician,  who  had 
constantly  refused  to  allow  them 
to  be  published  ;  and  that  after 
his  death  they  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
editor,  who  had  immediately  con¬ 
sented  to  their  publication.’ 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  can 
be  weaker  than  this,  which,  in 


fact,  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  work.  We 
believe,  however,  that  that  point 
has  not  been  disputed ;  a  fact 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  very  de¬ 
cisive  presumption  in  its  favour  ; 
since  certainly  there  are  persons 
in  the  world,  and  those  of  no 
mean  weight  and  importance  who 
would  have  a  very  obvious  motive 
in  undeceiving  the  public  on  the 
subject.  It  is  impossible,  more¬ 
over,  to  read  the  work  without 
acquiring  a  strong  conviction  of 
its  authenticity.  The  character 
of  the  writer  herself  is  as  strongly 
and  individually  marked  as  that 
of  any  of  those  whom  she  attempts 
to  describe  ;  and  the  state  of  man¬ 
ners  to  which  we  are  introduced 
is  distinguished  by  traits  so  pecu¬ 
liar  and  characteristic  as  irresis¬ 
tibly  to  impress  the  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  the  scenes  and 
transactions  which  are  presented 
before  us.  Even  the  style  of  the 
work,  which,  though  lively,  is 
coarse  and  gossipping,  we  think, 
very  much  favours  the  same  con¬ 
clusion. 

Entertaining,  and  indeed,  in¬ 
structive  as  the  book  is,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  by  an  abstract  or  abridg¬ 
ment,  to  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  it.  The  whole  is  made  up  of 
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a  little  series  of  intrigues  and 
squabbles,  and  anecdotes  of  court 
scandal,  which,  taken  altogether, 
form  a  very  lively  and  character¬ 
istic  picture :  the  detached  parts, 
however,  have  in  themselves  not 
much  either  of  dignity  or  interest ; 
and  in  the  extracts  which  we  shall 
make,  the  reader  will  probably  be 
at  a  loss  to  discern  that  character 
of  amusing  gossip  and  vivid  deli¬ 
neation  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
the  book  as  a  whole. 

The  princess  was  born  in  1707 : 
in  1731,  she  was  married  to  the 
margrave  of  Bareith  ;  and  the 
memoirs  themselves  are  brought 
down  no  further  than  the  year 
1742.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  the  story 
of  the  afflictions  and  persecutions 
which  she  endured  from  her  nur¬ 
ses  and  governesses  ;  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  present  a  very 
enviable  picture  of  the  happiness 
of  her  days  of  childhood.  For 
some  years  after  her  birth,  she 
had  no  brother  but  Frederick, 
whose  ill-health  did  not  promise 
that  he  should  ever  reach  man¬ 
hood.  Her  hand,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  early  an  object  of  speculation 
with  most  of  the  neighbouring 
princes ;  and  she  was  not  eight 
years  old  before  her  marriage 
was  made  the  subject  of  dispute 
and  wrangle  between  her  parents. 

In  the  year  1717,  the  czar, 
Peter  the  Great,  made  a  visit  at 
Berlin  ;  the  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  and  appearance  of  the  Mus¬ 
covite  court  is  sufficiently  amus¬ 
ing. 

“  I  forgot  to  mention  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  arrival  of  the 
czar,  Peter  the  Great,  at  Berlin. 
The  anecdote  is  curious  enough 
to  deserve  a  place  in  these  me¬ 


moirs.  The  czar,  who  was  un¬ 
commonly  fond  of  travelling,  was 
coming  from  Holland.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  stop  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  where  the  czarina  had 
miscarried.  As  he  disliked  mag- 
nificence  and  society,  he  requested 
the  king  to  lodge  him  in  a  sum¬ 
mer-house  which  the  queen  had 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Berlin. 
Her  majesty  was  extremely  sorry 
for  this :  she  had  erected  a  very 
pretty  building,  which  she  had 
decorated  in  a  style  of  great  splen¬ 
dour.  The  porcelain  gallery  was 
superb,  and  all  the  rooms  were 
adorned  with  beautiful  glasses. 
As  this  charming  retreat  was 
really  a  jewel,  it  was  called  Mon- 
Bijou.  A  very  pretty  garden  on  - 
the  banks  of  the  river  heightened 
its  beauty. 

“  In  order  to  prevent  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  the  Russian  gentle¬ 
men  had  done  in  other  places 
where  they  had  lodged,  the  queen 
ordered  the  principal  furniture, 
and  whatever  was  most  brittle,  to 
be  removed.  The  czar,  his  spouse, 
and  their  court,  arrived  some  days 
after  by  water  at  Mon-Bijou.  The 
king  and  queen  received  them  on 
their  landing  ;  and  the  king  hand¬ 
ed  the  czarina  from  the  boat.  The 
czar  was  no  sooner  landed  than 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  king, 
and  said,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
brother  Frederic.  He  afterwards 
approached  the  queen,  with  the 
intention  to  salute  her ;  but  she 
pushed  him  back.  The  czarina 
first  kissed  the  queen’s  hand  seve¬ 
ral  times  ;  and  afterwards  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  the  duke  and  duch¬ 
ess  of  Mecklenburgh,  who  had 
accompanied  them,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  pretended  ladies  of  their 
suite.  These  were  mostly  Ger» 
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man  servant-girls,  who  officiated 
as  maids  of  honour,  waiting- 
maids,  cooks,  and  washer-women. 
Almost  every  one  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  carried  in  her  arms  a  richly 
dressed  infant :  and  when  they 
were  asked,  whether  these  chil¬ 
dren  were  their  own  ?  they  an¬ 
swered,  prostrating  themselves  in 
the  Russian  fashion,  the  czar  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  make  me  the 
mother  of  this  child.  The  queen 
would  not  speak  to  these  crea¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  czarina,  to  be  re¬ 
venged,  treated  the  princesses  of 
the  blood  with  much  haughtiness  ; 
and  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty 
that  the  king  prevailed  with  the 
queen  to  notice  the  Russian  la¬ 
dies.  I  saw  the  whole  of  this 
court  the  next  day,  when  the  czar 
and  czarina  came  to  visit  the  queen. 
Her  majesty  received  them  in  the 
state-rooms  of  the  palace,  and 
went  to  meet  them  in  the  hall  of 
the  guards.  The  queen  gave  her 
hand  to  the  czarina,  placing  her  at 
her  right,  and  conducted  her  into 
the  audience  hall. 

“  The  king  and  the  czar  fol¬ 
lowed.  As  soon  as  the  latter  saw 
me,  he  knew  me  again,  having 
seen  me  five  years  before.  He 
took  me  up  in  his  arms,  and  rub¬ 
bed  the  very  skin  off  my  face 
with  his  rude  kisses.  I  boxed 
his  ears,  and  struggled  as  much 
as  I  could,  saying  that  I  would 
not  allow  any  such  familiarities  ; 
and  that  he  was  dishonouring  me. 
He  laughed  very  much  at  this 
idea,  and  amused  himself  a  long 
time  at  my  expense.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  instructed  what  to 
say ;  and  I  spoke  to  him  of  his 
fleet  and  his  conquests,  which  de¬ 
lighted  him  so  much,  that  he  se¬ 
veral  times  told  the  czarina,  that 


if  he  could  have  a  child  like  me, 
he  would  willingly  give  up  one  of 
his  provinces.  The  czarina  also 
tenderly  caressed  me  She  and 
the  queen  placed  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  canopy,  each  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  :  I  was  by  the  side  of  the 
queen,  and  the  princesses  of  the 
blood  opposite  to  her  majesty. 

“  The  czarina  was  short  and 
stout,  very  tawny,  and  her  figure 
was  altogether  destitute  of  grace¬ 
fulness.  Its  appearance  suffici¬ 
ently  betrayed  her  low  origin. 
To  have  judged  by  her  attire,  one 
would  have  taken  her  for  a  Ger¬ 
man  stage-actress.  Her  robe  had 
been  purchased  of  an  old-clothes 
broker :  it  was  made  in  the  an¬ 
tique  fashion,  and  heavily  laden 
with  silver  and  grease.  The 
front  of  her  stays  was  adorned 
with  jewels,  singularly  placed; 
they  represented  a  double  eagle, 
badly  set,  the  wings  of  which 
were  of  small  stones.  She  wore 
a  dozen  orders  and  as  many  por¬ 
traits  of  saints  and  relics,  fastened 
to  the  facing  of  her  gown  :  so 
that  when  she  walked,  the  jum¬ 
bling  of  all  these  portraits  one 
against  the  other,  made  a  tinkling 
noise  like  a  mule  in  harness. 

“  The  czar,  on  the  contrary, 
was  very  tall,  and  pretty  well 
made:  his  face  was  handsome, 
but  his  countenance  had  some¬ 
thing  savage  about  it,  which  in¬ 
spired  fear.  He  was  dressed  as 
a  navy  officer,  and  wore  a  plain 
coat.  The  czarina,  who  spoke 
very  bad  German,  and  did  not 
well  understand  what  was  spoken 
to  her  by  the  queen,  beckoned  to 
her  fool,  and  conversed  with  her 
in  Russian.  This  poor  creature 
was  a  princess  Galitzin,  who  had 
been  necessitated  to  fulfil  that 
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office  in  order  to  save  her  life : 
having  been  implicated  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  czar,  she  had 
twice  undergone  the  punishment 
of  the  knout.  I  do  not  know  what 
she  said  to  the  czarina,  but  the 
latter  every  now  and  then  laughed 
aloud. 

“At  length  we  sat  down  to  table ; 
where  the  czar  placed  himself 
near  the  queen.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  prince  had  been  poisoned 
in  his  youth  :  a  very  subtile  ve¬ 
nom  had  attacked  his  nerves, 
whence  he  was  frequently  subject 
to  certain  involuntary  convulsions. 
He  was  seized  with  a  fit  whilst  at 
table :  he  made  many  contortions ; 
and  as  he  was  violently  gesticula¬ 
ting  with  a  knife  in  his  hand  near 
the  queen,  the  latter  was  afraid, 
and  wanted  several  times  to  rise 
from  her  seat.  The  czar  begged 
her  to  be  easy,  protesting  that  he 
should  not  do  her  any  harm,  and 
at  the  same  time  seized  her  hand, 
which  he  squeezed  so  violently 
that  the  queen  screamed  for  mercy, 
which  made  him  laugh  heartily ; 
and  he  observed  that  the  bones  of 
her  majesty  were  more  delicate 
than  those  of  his  Catharine.  Eve¬ 
ry  thing  was  prepared  for  a  ball 
after  supper  ;  but  he  ran  away  as 
soon  as  he  rose  from  table,  and 
went  back  alone  and  on  foot  to 
Mon-Bijou. 

“  The  next  day  every  thing  worth 
seeing  at  Berlin  was  shewn  to 
him ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  medals  and  antique  sta¬ 
tues.  There  was  among  the  lat¬ 
ter,  as  I  have  been  told,  one  that 
represented  a  heathen  divinity  in 
a  very  indecent  attitude :  it  >  was 
with  the  ancient  Romans  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  their  nuptial  chambers. 
It  was  considered  as  a  very  great 


rarity,  and  passed  for  one  of  the 
finest  that  was  ever  found.  The 
czar  admired  it  much,  and  ordered 
the  czarina  to  kiss  it.  She  wished 
to  excuse  herself :  but  he  grew 
angry,  and  said  to  her,  in  broken 
German,  kopf  ab  ;  which  signifies, 
“  I  shall  have  your  head  cut  off, 
if  you  do  not  obey.”  The  cza¬ 
rina  was  so  much  alarmed  at  this, 
that  she  submitted  to  whatever 
he  required.  He,  without  cere¬ 
mony,  asked  for  this  statue  and 
several  others,  which  the  king 
could  not  refuse.  He  did  the 
same  with  a  cabinet  lined  with 
amber  :  it  was  unique  in  its  kind, 
and  had  cost  immense  sums  to 
Frederic  I.  :  and  this  too  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  to  Peters- 
burgh  to  the  great  regret  of  every 
one. 

“Two  days  afterwards  this  court 
of  barbarians  at  length  set  out  on 
their  journey  back.  The  queen  im¬ 
mediately  hastened  to  Mon-Bijou; 
and  what  desolation  was  there 
visible  ;  I  never  beheld  any  thing 
like  it :  indeed,  I  think  Jerusalem, 
after  its  siege  and  capture,  could 
not  have  presented  such  another 
scene.  This  elegant  palace  was 
lefuby  them  in  so  ruinous  a  state, 
that  the  queen  was  absolutely 
obliged  to  rebuild  nearly  the 
whole  of  it.” 

The  following  pages  are  filled 
with  the  intrigues  and  manoeu¬ 
vres  of  the  queen,  to  bring  about 
a  match  between  her  daughter 
and  her  nephew,  the  duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  afterwards  Frederic  prince 
of  Wales.  Both  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  his  royal  brother, 
George  I.,  were  sufficiently  agree¬ 
able  to  the  match,  but  difficulties 
intervene,  and  the  English  mo¬ 
narch  dies  of  apoplexy  at  Hano- 
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ver  before  the  matter  can  be  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  arranged. 

Soon  after  the  king  takes  to  a 
sort  of  methodism,  of  which  rather 
a  droll  account  is  given. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  the  fre¬ 
quent  debaucheries  into  which 
Sekendorff  betrayed  the  king, 
began  to  prey  upon  his  health ; 
his  hypochondria  returned  with 
all  its  melancholy  symptoms : 
and  Mr.  Frank,  the  famous  metho- 
dist,  and  founder  of  the  orphan- 
house  in  the  university  of  Halle, 
contributed  much  to  increase  it. 
This  clergyman  delighted  in  ma¬ 
king  scruples  of  conscience  re¬ 
specting  the  most  innocent  ac¬ 
tions.  He  condemned  every  di¬ 
version,  even  hunting  and  music, 
as  damnable.  Nothing  was  to 
be  spoken  of  but  the  word  of 
God ;  any  other  discourse  was 
prohibited.  It  was  always  he 
who  acted  the  fine  speaker  at 
table,  where  he  performed  the 
office  of  lecturer,  as  in  the  dining 
room  of  convents.  The  king 
preached  a  sermon  to  us  every 
afternoon;  his  valet  began  to 
sing  a  hymn,  in  which  we  all 
joined  ;  we  were  forced  to  listen 
to  this  sermon  with  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  if  it  had  been  that  of 
an  apostle.  My  brother  and  I 
were  often  inclined  to  laugh,  and 
sometimes  we  could  not  help 
bursting  out.  But  we  were  in¬ 
stantly  overwhelmed  with  all  the 
anathemas  of  the  church,  to 
which  we  were  obliged  to  attend 
with  a  contrite  and  penitent  air, 
which  we  found  it  difficult  to 
affect.  In  short,  the  tedious 
Frank  made  us  live  like  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe.  This  ex¬ 
cess  of  bigotry  led  the  king  to 
thoughts  still  more  extraordinary ; 


he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  crown 
in  behalf  of  my  brother.  ‘  He 
would  (he  said)  reserve  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  for  himself, 
and  retire  with  the  queen  and  his 
daughters  to  Wusterhausen.  There 
(added  he)  I  shall  worship  God, 
and  superintend  my  farm  ;  whilst 
my  wife  and  daughters  regulate 
the  concerns  of  the  house.’ — You 
are  clever  (said  he  to  me) ;  you 
will  take  care  of  the  linen  and 
washing  :  Frederica,  who  is  ava¬ 
ricious,  shall  be  storekeeper  ; 
Charlotte  shall  go  to  market  to 
provide  and  purchase  provisions  ; 
and  my  wife  will  nurse  the  little 
ones  and  cook.’  He  even  began 
to  write  some  instructions  for  my 
brother,  and  to  take  several  steps, 
at  which  Grumkow  and  Seken¬ 
dorff  felt  seriously  alarmed.  They 
vainly  used  all  their  rhetoric  to 
dissipate  these  singular  ideas : 
but  as  they  saw  that  the  projects 
of  the  king  proceeded  from  his 
temper,  they  feared  he  might  exe¬ 
cute  them,  if  be  were  not  opposed, 
and  resolved  to  try  to  divert  his 
thoughts.” 

Accordingly,  he  is  induced  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Poland 
at  Dresden,  then  the  most  disso¬ 
lute  and  debauched  court  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Augustus  kept  a  kind  of 
seraglio,  and  was  computed  to 
have  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
children  by  his  mistresses.  The 
Prussian  monarch  soon  forgot  all 
his  devotion  in  this  new  scene, 
and  a  project  of  marriage  was 
brought  on  the  carpet  between 
the  princess  and  king  Augustus, 
which,  however,  was  afterwards 
broken  off  on  account  of  some 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Augus¬ 
tus’s  successor  in  the  electoral 
crown  of  Saxony. 
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The  English  project  is  then 
reverted  to,  and  at  one  time  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  point  of  being  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  But  fresh 
difficulties  occur,  and  these  and 
other  circumstances  so  irritate  the 
natural  peevishness  and  impati¬ 
ence  of  the  king,  that  his  family 
are  almost  tormented  out  of  their 
senses  by  the  constant  infliction  of 
his  caprices  and  humours.  We 
give  the  following  passages  as  a 
specimen. 

“We  shortly  after  followed  the 
king  to  Potsdam,  where  he  had 
a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  both 
feet.  This  illness,  added  to  the 
vexation  of  seeing  his  hopes  va¬ 
nished,  put  him  into  an  insup¬ 
portable  humour.  The  pains  of 
purgatory  could  not  equal  those 
we  endured.  We  were  obliged 
to  be  in  the  king’s  room  by  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning :  we  dined 
there,  and  durst  not  leave  it  on 
any  account.  The  king  passed 
the  whole  day  in  abusing  my 
brother  and  me.  He  called  me 
the  English  baggage ,  and  my 
brother  the  rascally  Frederic.  He 
forced  us  to  eat  and  drink  things 
which  we  disliked,  or  which  disa¬ 
greed  with  our  constitutions  ;  this 
ill-judged  severity  sometimes 
made  us  throw  up  in  his  presence 
all  we  had  in  our  stomachs.  Every 
day  was  marked  by  some  un¬ 
lucky  event :  we  could  not  lift  up 
our  eyes  without  beholding  some 
ill-fated  being  tormented  in  one 
way  or  other.  The  impatience 
of  the  king  would  not  suffer  him 
to  lie  in  bed.  He  was  placed  in 
an  arm-chair  upon  casters,  and 
rolled  about  all  over  the  palace. 
His  arms  rested  on  crutches.  We 
followed  this  triumphal  car  every 
where,  like  unfortunate  captives 


undergoing  their  punishment.  The 
poor  king  was  really  suffering  vio¬ 
lent  pains,  and  the  overflowing  of 
a  black  bile  caused  his  intolerable 
humour. 

“  One  morning,  when  we  en¬ 
tered  his  room  to  pay  him  our 
respects,  he  sent  us  all  back. 

‘  Get  you  gone,’  said  he,  in  a  pas¬ 
sion,  to  the  queen,  ‘with  your 
confounded  brats ;  I  wish  to  be 
alone.’  The  queen  would  have 
replied,  but  he  bade  her  be  silent, 
and  ordered  dinner  to  be  served 
up  in  her  room.  My  mother  was 
vexed,  but  we  were  delighted ; 
for  my  brother  and  myself  were 
actually  as  meagre  as  jades  through 
the  want  of  food.  But  we  had 
scarcely  sat  down  to  dinner  when 
one  of  the  valets  came  running,  call¬ 
ing  out  to  the  queen,  ‘  for  heaven’s 
sake,  madam,  come  quickly;  the 
king  is  about  strangling  himself.’ 
The  queen  immediately  ran  to  his 
assistance.  She  found  the  king 
with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and 
on  the  point  of  suffocation,  if  she 
had  not  timely  saved  him.  His 
brain  was  affected :  the  heat  of 
his  fever,  however,  abated  to¬ 
wards  night,  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  somewhat  better.  We  were 
all  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  it,  hop¬ 
ing  that  his  humour  would  be  less 
violent :  but  we  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  At  table,  he  told  the 
queen  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  Anspach,  informing  him  that 
the  young  margrave  intended  to 
be  at  Berlin  in  May,  to  marry 
my  sister ;  and  that  he  should 
send  M.  de  Bremer,  his  governor, 
to  carry  to  him  the  betrothing 
ring.  He  asked  my  sister  whe¬ 
ther  she  was  pleased ;  and  how 
she  would  regulate  her  house 
when  married  ?  My  sister  was 
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in  the  habit  of  speaking  her  sen¬ 
timents  freely,  and  even  telling 
him  his  own  faults,  without  his 
being  offended.  She  therefore 
told  him,  with  her  usual  frank¬ 
ness,  ‘  that  she  would  keep  a 
good  table,  well  provided  with 
all  sorts  of  delicacies,  which/ 
added  she,  ‘  will  be  superior  to 
yours  :  and  if  I  have  children,  I 
shall  not  use  them  ill  as  you  do, 
nor  force  them  to  eat  food  that 
disagrees  with  them.’ — ‘  What  do 
you  mean  ?’  replied  the  king : 
‘  what  fault  is  there  in  my  table  V 
— ‘  The  fault  is/  said  she,  ‘  that 
there  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
one’s  hunger  ;  and  that  the  little 
there  is  consists  of  coarse  vege¬ 
tables  which  we  cannot  digest.’ 
The  king  had  already  begun  to  be 
angry  at  her  first  answer  :  the  last 
put  him  into  a  furious  rage  :  but 
his  passion  vented  itself  upon  my 
brother  and  me.  He  first  threw 
a  plate  at  the  head  of  my  bro¬ 
ther,  who  avoided  the  blow ;  he 
then  threw  one  at  me,  which  I 
also  avoided.  A  pelting  storm 
of  abuse  followed.  He  flew  into 
a  rage  at  the  queen,  scolding  her 
for  the  bad  education  she  gave  to 
her  offspring  ;  and  turning  to  my 
brother,  ‘  you  ought  to  curse  your 
mother/  said  he :  ‘  she  is  the 
cause  of  your  being  so  ill-bred.’ 

“We  arose  from  table  ;  and  as 
we  were  obliged  to  pass  close  by 
him,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  me  with 
one  of  his  crutches,  which  I  luck¬ 
ily  avoided,  else  it  would  have 
felled  me  to  the  ground ;  he  pur¬ 
sued  me  for  some  time  in  his  roll¬ 
ing  car ;  but  those  who  dragged 
it  gave  me  time  to  fly  to  the  room 
of  the  queen,  which  was  at  a 
great  distance.” 

There  seems  to  have  been  a 


very  unequivocal  admixture'  of 
insanity  in  these  freaks  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty.  In  one  instance,  upon  his 
son’s  entering  his  chamber,  he 
seized  him  by  his  hair,  and  after 
pummelling  him  for  a  considerable 
time,  dragged  him  to  the  window, 
and  was  about  to  strangle  the 
young  man  with  the  window  cur¬ 
tain,  when  he  was  prevented  by 
the  entrance  of  a  valet.  Of  the 
horrible  persecutions  to  which  he 
subjected  Frederic,  and  of  the 
murder  of  his  poor  friend  Katt, 
we  have  here  ample  and  interest¬ 
ing  details  ;  but  the  story  is  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  known. 

Sometimes  the  king  took  his 
family  to  breathe  the  country  air 
at  his  palace  of  Wusterhausen,  of 
which  delicious  retreat  we  have 
the  following  account. 

“  By  dint  of  labour  and  ex¬ 
pense,  the  king  had  raised  a  hill 
of  dry  sand,  which  confined  the 
prospect  so  much,  that  the  en¬ 
chanted  castle  was  only  seen  on 
coming  down  the  declivity  of  the 
hillock.  The  palace  consisted  of 
a  very  small  building,  the  beauty 
of  which  was  heightened  by  an 
ancient  tower,  containing  a  wind¬ 
ing  stair- case  of  wood.  This 
building  was  surrounded  by  a  ter¬ 
race,  along  which  a  ditch  had 
been  dug,  whose  black  and  stag¬ 
nant  water  resembled  the  waters 
of  Styx,  and  emitted  a  suffocating 
smell.  Three  bridges,  each  fa¬ 
cing  a  different  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  formed  the  communication 
with  the  yard,  the  garden,  and  a 
mill  which  was  opposite.  Two 
wings  on  both  sides  of  the  yard 
formed  the  dwelling  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  king’s  retinue.  The 
yard  itself  was  inclosed  by  a  pa¬ 
lisade,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
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were  chained  two  white  and  two 
black  eagles,  and  two  bears,  by 
way  of  guards  to  the  fortress  : 
these  animals,  by  the  bye,  were 
extremely  savage,  and  attacked 
every  one.  In  the  middle  of  the 
yard  was  a  well,  which  had  with 
much  ingenuity  been  converted 
into  a  fountain  for  the  use  of  the 
kitchen.  This  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture  was  adorned  with  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  an  iron  railing  on  the 
outside,  and  this  was  the  delight - 
ful  spot  which  the  king  had  cho¬ 
sen  for  his  evening’s  indulgence 
of  smoking.  My  sister  and  my¬ 
self,  with  our  attendants,  had  only 
two  rooms,  or,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  two  garrets.  In  all  wea¬ 
thers  we  used  to  dine  in  a  tent 
spread  under  a  large  linden  tree, 
and  when  it  rained  much  we  sat 
in  water  above  our  ankles,  the 
place  being  hollow.  There  were 
constantly  twenty-four  persons  at 
table,  eighteen  of  whom  were 
kept  fasting,  because  our  ordi¬ 
nary  consisted  but  of  six  dishes, 
and  those  very  sparingly  filled. 
From  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon, 
we  were  shut  up  with  the  queen, 
without  daring  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  or  to  go  into  the  garden, 
although  it  was  close  by,  because 
she  wTould  not  have  us  leave  her. 
She  was  playing  all  day  long  at 
backgammon  with  her  three  la¬ 
dies,  whilst  the  king  was  abroad. 
Thus  I  remained  alone  with  my 
sister,  who  treated  me  with  con¬ 
tempt:  I  grew  melancholy,  through 
continually  sitting  in  the  house, 
and  listening  to  nothing  but  dis¬ 
agreeable  discourses.  The  king’s 
•dinner  was  always  over  by  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  then 
rested  himself  in  an  arm-chair, 
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placed  on  the  terrace,  and  slept 
till  half-past  two,  exposed  to  the 
most  ardent  rays  of  the  sun.  We 
shared  with  him  this  burning  heat, 
being  all  stretched  on  the  ground 
at  his  feet.  Such  was  the  agree¬ 
able  life  which  we  led  in  this 
charming  abode.” 

At  length,  after  a  long  course  of 
inextricable  cabals  and  intrigues, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  princess 
should  give  her  hand  to  the  here¬ 
ditary  prince*  of  Bareith.  She  is 
married,  and  a  few  months  after 
set  off  for  the  principality  of  her 
husband.  The  account  she  gives 
does  not  inspire  a  very  magnifi¬ 
cent  idea  of  the  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  smaller  German 
courts  at  this  period. 

“At  length  I  arrived  at  Hoff, 
the  chief  city  of  the  territory  of 
Bareith.  They  received  me  in 
state,  and  the  guns  were  fired. 
The  citizens  under  arms  lined  the 
streets  to  the  castle.  The  mar¬ 
shal  de  Reitzenstein,  with  some  of 
the  court,  and  all  the  nobility  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Voigtland, 
waited  my  arrival  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  (if  a  sort  of  wooden 
ladder  deserves  that  name),  and 
conducted  me  to  my  apartment. 
M.  de  Reitzenstein  complimented 
me  on  the  part  of  the  margrave 
on  my  arrival  in  his  territory  :  I 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  accept 
the  tedious  compliments  of  the 
nobility.  They  were  all  of  great 
families,  and  had  immense  wealth. 
It  will  be,  doubtless,  thought  that 
their  manners  corresponded,  not 
at  all.  I  saw  thirty  of  them,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  Reit- 
zensteins,  with  physiognomies 
that  would  have  frightened  little 
children.  Their  faces  were  half 
covered  with  rusty  wigs,  resem- 
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bling  perukes,  in  each  of  which 
vermin,  of  as  ancient  origin  as 
their  own,  had  established  their 
abode  from  time  immemorial. 
Their  fantastic  figures  were  adorn¬ 
ed  with  garments,  which  yielded 
not  to  the  vermin  for  antiquity ; 
they  were  the  inheritance  of  their 
ancestors,  who  had  transmitted 
them  from  father  to  son. 

“  The  greater  part  of  these 
bundles  of  rags  were  ill  calcula¬ 
ted  to  fit  them  ;  the  gold  on  them 
was  so  tarnished,  it  could  never 
be  conjectured  what  it  had  been. 
They  were,  however,  their  court 
suits  ;  and  they  did  not  believe 
themselves  of  less  consequence 
under  those  tattered  garments  of 
antiquity  than  the  emperor  clothed 
in  those  of  Charlemagne.  Their 
grotesque  manners  agreed  per¬ 
fectly  with  their  attire  :  they 
mighthavebeen  taken  for  clowns : 
and  by  way  of  completing  their 
agreeable  qualities,  most  of  them 
had  the  itch.  I  had  the  greatest 
trouble  in  the  world  to  suppress 
my  laughter  when  I  beheld  these 
scare-crows.  It  did  not,  how¬ 
ever  end  here :  they  introduced 
to  me  presently  afterwards  ani¬ 
mals  of  another  species  —  the 
clergy,  to  whose  harangues  I  was 
also  compelled  to  listen.  These 
had  ruffs  round  their  necks,  which 
were  so  large  that  they  resem¬ 
bled  small  baskets.  The  one  who 
was  spokesman  snuffled,  and 
spoke  so  slow,  that  I  lost  all  pa¬ 
tience.  At  length,  I  released  my¬ 
self  from  this  Noah's  ark,  and 
sat  down  to  table,  to  which  the 
principal  nobility  had  been  in¬ 
vited. 

“  I  commenced  the  conversa¬ 
tion  on  various  indifferent  topics 
to  engage  these  automatons  to 


speak,  but  without  being  able  to 
procure  any  thing  else  from  them 
than  yes  or  no.  Not  knowing 
what  farther  to  say,  I  thought 
that  I  would  speak  of  economy. 
At  the  bare  mention  of  the  word 
the  spell  was  dissolved.  Every 
one  began  to  talk  of  his  house¬ 
keeping,  and  of  all  that  belonged 
to  it.  They  differed,  and  dis¬ 
puted  even  in  a  manner,  very  in¬ 
teresting  no  doubt  to  themselves  ; 
the  one  maintained  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  the  low  countries  were 
finer  and  worth  more  than  those 
of  the  mountains  ;  and  some  bril¬ 
liant  geniuses  among  them  took 
the  other  side  of  the  argument. 
I  did  not  utter  a  syllable  on  the 
subject,  and  was  ready  to  fall 
asleep,  when  I  was  told  that  M. 
Voit  had  proposed  the  health  of 
the  margrave  in  a  goblet  ;  and 
they  presented  me  with  one  of  so 
large  dimension,  that  I  could  have 
put  my  head  into  it,  besides  which 
I  had  nearly  let  it  fall. 

“  The  marshal  of  the  court 
returned  my  compliment  by  drink¬ 
ing  my  health,  that  of  the  king, 
the  queen,  and,  in  short,  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  one  after  the 
other.  I  was  distracted  with  the 
innumerable  bows  ;  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  I  found  myself  in  company 
with  thirty-four  drunken  men,  so 
drunk  that  they  could  not  speak. 
Fatigued  to  the  last  degree,  and 
disgusted  with  the  sight  of  these 
disastrous  faces,  I  rose  from  ta¬ 
ble,  and  retired  little  edified  by 
my  introduction.  To  complete 
my  chagrin,  I  was  told  that  we 
must  stop  at  Hoff  the  next  day, 
it  not  being  decent  to  travel  on  a 
Sunday.  The  sermon  which  I 
heard  that  day  was  in  strict  uni¬ 
son  for  dulness  with  the  company 
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of  the  preceding  evening.  The 
minister  gave  us  an  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  marriages  made 
since  the  creation,  from  that  of 
Adam  and  Eve  to  the  days  of 
Noah.  He  seemed  to  pique  him¬ 
self  upon  being  extremely  circum¬ 
stantial,  which  provoked  the 
laughter  of  the  men,  and  made 
the  women  blush.  The  dinner 
went  off  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  preceding  day. 

“  I  had  a  new  treat  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  which  was  to  receive  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  whom  I  had 
not  yet  seen :  they  were  the 
chaste  wives  of  the  nobility,  who 
nowise  yielded  to  their  precious 
husbands.  They  appeared  com¬ 
plete  monsters.  Their  hair,  which 
was  false,  and  full  of  filth  and 
nastiness,  was  dressed  in  huge 
curls  resembling  swallows’  nests. 
Their  dresses  might  boast  as  great 
antiquity  as  those  of  their  lords, 
and  were  decorated  with  fifty 
knots  of  ribbons  of  all  colours. 
Repeated  awkward  curtsies  and 
strange  gestures  assisted  the  dis¬ 
play.  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  more  ridiculous.  There 
were  among  these  apes  some  who 
had  been  at  court:  these  per¬ 
formed  for  all  the  world  like  the 
petits  maitres  at  Paris.  They 
gave  themselves  extraordinary 
airs  and  graces,  which  the  others 
attempted  to  imitate :  to  com¬ 
plete  the  picture,  there  was  not 
any  thing  that  could  exceed  in 
absurdity  the  manner  in  which 
these  creatures  surveyed  us. 

“I  set  out  the  following  day 
for  Gefress,  where  the  margrave 
expected  me,  and  was  received  by 
him  in  a  miserable  inn.  By  way 
of  consolation  for  such  bad  ac¬ 
commodation,  he  assured  me  that 


the  emperor  Joseph  had  passed  a 
night  there :  he  shewed  me  a 
number  of  civilities,  and  loaded 
the  prince  and  myself  with  friendly 
professions.  After  supper  he  led 
me  to  my  bed-chamber,  where  he 
kept  me  in  conversation  about 
two  hours,  and  which  turned 
chiefly  upon  Telemachus,  and  the 
Roman  History,  by  Amelot.de  la 
Houssaye,  the  only  two  books 
which  he  had  read,  but  which  he 
knew  by  heart  as  well  as  a  priest 
his  breviary.  The  good  prince 
was  not  gifted  with  eloquence : 
his  reasonings  might  be  compared 
to  those  old  sermons  which  we 
read  to  put  ourselves  to  sleep. 
The  state  in  which  I  was  incom¬ 
moded  me  greatly.  I  felt  ill,  and 
should  have  fallen  at  my  length 
on  the  floor,  if  the  prince  had  not 
supported  me.  I  had  a  terrible 
fainting  fit,  from  which  I  did  not 
recover  until  some  hours  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  although  I  still  re¬ 
mained  indisposed,  I  set  out  next 
day  for  Bareith,  which  was  only 
three  miles  distant.” 

Her  reception  at  Bareith  was 
not  more  imposing. 

“  After  the  firing  of  the  mus- 
quetry,  I  was  harangued  on  the 
part  of  the  margrave  by  M.  de 
Doebenek,  grand  officer  of  Ba¬ 
reith.  He  was  a  tall  and  stiff 
figure,  affecting  to  speak  pure 
German,  and  possessing  the  decla¬ 
matory  art  of  some  of  our  come¬ 
dians  ;  in  other  respects,  he  was 
a  very  good  and  worthy  man. 
We  entered  the  town  soon  after¬ 
wards,  under  a  triple  discharge 
of  cannon.  The  coach,  in  which 
were  the  gentlemen,  headed  the 
procession  ;  mine  followed,  drawn 
by  six  post  horses  ;  then  followed 
the  carriage  with  the  ladies ;  after- 
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wards  the  servants ;  and  lastly, 
to  complete  the  cavalcade,  six  or 
seven  baggage-waggons.  I  was 
a  little  vexed  at  this  reception, 
but  I  made  no  observations.  The 
margrave,  and  the  two  princesses, 
his  daughters,  received  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  with  the  court. 
He  conducted  me  first  to  my 
apartment,  which  was  so  hand¬ 
some  that  it  deserves  particular 
mention.  I  was  introduced  into  it 
by  a  long  corridor,  adorned  with 
the  natural  tapestry  of  the  spider, 
and  so  filthy  and  dirty  that  it  al¬ 
most  turned  my  stomach.  I  was 
then  conducted  into  an  immense 
large  room,  the  ceiling  of  which, 
although  antique,  constituted  its 
chief  ornament :  the  hangings 
appeared  to  have  been  very  hand¬ 
some  in  their  time,  but  were  now 
so  old  and  tarnished,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  guess 
what  they  had  represented,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  The 
figures  were  as  large  as  life,  and 
the  faces  so  faded  and  full  of  holes, 
that  they  seemed  so  many  spec¬ 
tres.  The  adjoining  closet  was 
hung  with  a  linsey-woolsey,  of  the 
colour  of  dirt ;  at  the  side  of  this 
was  another,  the  green  damask 
quilting  of  which  had  an  admira¬ 
ble  effect ;  I  say  quilting,  for  it 
was  in  shreds,  the  cloth  appearing 
through  innumerable  places.  I 
next  entered  my  bed-chamber, 
which  I  found  decorated  with 
green  damask,  studded  over  with 
golden  coloured  eagles,  sadly 
frayed.  My  bed  was  so  hand¬ 
some,  and  so  very  new ,  that  in 
fifteen  days’  time  the  curtains 
would  have  disappeared ;  for  as 
soon  as  they  were  touched  by  the 
hand  they  fell  into  pieces.  This 
magnificence,  to  which  I  had  been 


unaccustomed,  surprised  me  very 
much.  The  margrave  presented 
me  with  a  chair,  and  we  seated 
ourselves  to  commence  a  conver¬ 
sation,  in  which  Telemachus  and 
Amelot  were  not  forgotten. 

“  I  was  not  much  gratified  by 
my  introduction  to  the  court  of 
Bareith ;  and  still  less  so  by  the 
wretched  entertainment  of  the 
evening — miserable  ragouts  sea¬ 
soned  with  sour  wine,  large  rai¬ 
sins,  and  onions.  I  felt  ill  at  the 
end  of  my  repast,  and  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire.  They  had  not  ta¬ 
ken  the  least  care  about  me ;  my 
apartment  had  not  even  been 
warmed ;  the  windows  were  bro¬ 
ken,  which  occasioned  the  room 
to  be  insupportably  cold.  I  was 
sick  to  death  the  whole  night :  it 
passed  away  in  sufferings,  and  in 
sorrowful  reflections  on  my  situa¬ 
tion.  I  found  myself  in  a  new 
world,  with  people  more  like  rus¬ 
tics  than  courtiers.  Poverty  was 
discernible  every  where.  It  was 
in  vain  for  me  to  look  for  the 
riches  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much  boasting.  I  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  least  vestige  of  their 
existence.  The  prince  endea¬ 
voured  to  console  me  for  the 
change.  I  loved  him  passionately, 
and  conformity  of  disposition  and 
character  unites  hearts.  It  was 
the  case  with  us,  and  the  only  al¬ 
leviation  that  I  could  find  of  my 
misery. 

“  The  day  following  wras  a 
grand  entertainment :  there  were 
many  of  them  at  this  season, 
which  I  began  to  see  would  be 
the  case.  The  noise  of  cymbals 
and  of  trumpets  was  heard  at 
three  different  times  ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  eleven  o’clock,  at  half-past 
eleven,  and  at  twelve.  The  prince, 
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followed  by  the  whole  court,  at 
this  last  signal  paid  his  visit  to 
his  father,  whom  he  conducted  to 
me.  Every  body  was  in  their 
gala  dress;  M.  de  Reitzenstein 
acquainted  us  that  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  ready,  and  walked  be¬ 
fore  us  with  his  staff  of  office. 
The  margrave  gave  me  his  hand, 
and  led  me  into  a  great  parlour 
hung  with  the  same  dirty  linsey- 
woolsey  which  adorned  my  cabinet. 
The  table  of  twenty  covers  was 
placed  in  an  alcove  under  a  ca¬ 
nopy  :  the  guard  attended :  I  was 
placed  at  the  top.  There  were 
only  M.  de  Burstel  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  invited  :  the  remainder  of  the 
retinue  of  the  court  was  placed 
behind  us  until  the  first  course 
was  removed :  the  only  lady  who 
dined  with  us  was  my  governante. 
About  thirty  healths  were  drunk, 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the 
cymbals  and  trumpets,  and  by 
the  discharge  of  cannon.  This 
insupportable  parade  lasted  three 
hours,  which  appeared  to  me  an 
age,  being  ill  and  unable  to  bear 
it.  I  fainted  continually,  and 
was  unable  to  touch  any  thing 
that  was  offered  me.  The  mar¬ 
grave  treated  me  with  many  fetes 
after  this,  which  I  could  not  enjoy 
on  account  of  my  state  of  health  : 
I  was  not  able  even  to  sit  at  table. 
My  governante  accompanied  me 
constantly,  and  ate  her  meals  by 
stealth,  to  save  me  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  seeing  food  that  I  could 
not  taste.  To  punish  me  for  this 
repose,  I  was  teased  with  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  margrave  in  the  af¬ 
ternoons,  which  was  a  cruel  re¬ 
straint,  and  inconvenienced  me 
sadly  :  at  length,  they  represented 
to  him  that  1  declined  so  fast  that 
they  were  apprehensive  of  a  mis¬ 


carriage,  and  that  his  visits  pre¬ 
vented  my  paying  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  myself.” 

Between  the  stinginess  of  the 
old  king  and  that  of  the  old  mar¬ 
grave,  the  young  couple  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  most  degrading  diffi¬ 
culties  for  want  of  money.  The 
princess,  after  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  at  length  raises  cash  enough 
to  enable  her  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Berlin.  This  is  the  reception  she 
receives  from  her  mother  on  her 
return. 

“  She  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  to  her  closet,  where  she 
threw  herself  on  a  sofa  without 
even  ordering  me  to  be  seated. 
Looking  at  me  with  a  severe  air  : 

‘  What  do  you  come  here  for  V 
said  she.  At  this  commence¬ 
ment,  my  blood  froze  within  me. 

*  I  am  come,’  I  replied,  ‘  by  order 
of  the  king,  but  principally  to 
throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  a  mo¬ 
ther  whom  I  adore,  and  whose  ab¬ 
sence  was  insupportable  to  me.’ 

‘  Say,  rather/  continued  she,  *  you 
come  to  plunge  a  dagger  in  my 
heart,  and  to  convince  the  whole 
world  of  your  folly  in  marrying 
a  beggar.  After  such  a  step  you 
ought  to  have  remained  at  Ba- 
reith  to  conceal  your  shame,  with¬ 
out  publishing  it  here.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  you  to  adopt  that  line  of 
conduct.  From  the  king  you  will 
derive  no  advantage,  who  repents 
already  of  the  promises  he  made 
you.  I  foresee  at  once  that  you 
will  continually  din  our  ears  with 
your  distresses,  which  will  com¬ 
pletely  exhaust  my  patience,  and 
that  you  will  be  a  burden  to  us 
all.’  ”■ 

The  accueil  given  by  her  father 
is  hardly  more  gracious. 

“  On  the  following  evening 
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the  king  arrived  :  he  received  me 
very  coldly:  ‘Ha,  ha!’  said  he, 
‘  you  are  there  ;  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you examining  me  with 
a  light.  ‘  You  are  much  changed,’ 
he  continued :  *  what  is  little  Fre¬ 
derica  about?  I  pity  you.’  He 
went  on,  after  hearing  my  an¬ 
swer  :  ‘You  had  not  bread  to 
eat,  and  without  me  you  would  be 
obliged  to  beg  !  I  am  but  a  poor 
man  myself,  and  unable  to  give 
you  much  ;  I  shall  do  what  I  can  ; 
I  shall  give  you  daily  ten  or 
twelve  florins,  as  my  affairs  will 
enable  me,  and  that  will  always 
alleviate  your  poverty.  And  you, 
madam,’  speaking  to  the  queen, 
‘  you  must  sometimes  make  her  a 
present  of  a  dress,  for  the  poor 
girl  has  not  a  chemise  to  her  back.’ 
I  was  almost  distracted  at  hearing 
myself  spoken  to  in  this  lan¬ 
guage,  and  cursed  my  foolish  cre¬ 
dulity  which  had  brought  me  into 
such  a  labyrinth.  This  pompous 
language  was  •repeated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  in  the  hearing  of  all 
at  table.” 

At  this  time  her  brother  was 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with 
the  princess  of  Brunswick,  whose 
merits  are  thus  discussed  by  the 
family  circle. 

“  At  table  the  queen  turned  the 
conversation  on  the  future  prin¬ 
cess  royal.  ‘  Your  brother,’  said 
sbe  to  me,  looking  closely  at  him, 

‘  is  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to 
marry  her,  and  not  unreasonably : 
she  is  a  downright  fool :  to  all 
that  is  said  to  her,  she  replies  yes 
or  no,  accompanied  by  a  foolish 
laugh  inexpressibly  displeasing.’ 

‘  Oh,’  said  my  sister  Charlotte, 

‘  your  majesty  does  not  know 
half  her  merit.  One  morning  I 
was  at  her  toilet :  I  thought  I 


should  have  been  suffocated :  she 
has  a  most  insupportable  smell. 
I  should  imagine  that  she  must 
have  at  least  ten  or  twelve  ulcers, 
for  it  was  extremely  unnatural. 
I  remarked  also  that  she  was  de¬ 
formed  :  her  stays  were  stuffed 
on  one  side,  and  one  of  her  hips 
was  higher  than  the  other.’  I 
was  astonished  at  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  was  carried  on  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  servants,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  my  brother  was  also  pre¬ 
sent.  I  perceived  that  it  gave 
him  uneasiness,  and  that  he  chang¬ 
ed  colour.  He  withdrew  imme¬ 
diately  after  supper ;  I  did  the 
same.  The  moment  after  he 
came  to  see  me  :  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  king. 
He  answered,  that  his  situation 
was  changing  every  moment ;  that 
sometimes  he  was  in  favour,  and 
sometimes  in  disgrace ;  that  his 
greatest  happiness  was  in  being 
absent ;  that  he  led  an  easy  and 
tranquil  life  with  his  regiment ; 
that  reading  and  music  were  his 
principal  occupations  there  ;  and 
that  he  had  built  a  house  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  garden,  where  he  could 
read  and  walk.  I  asked  him  if  the 
portrait  which  the  queen  and  my 
sister  had  drawn  of  the  princess 
of  Brunswick  was  faithful.  ‘  We 
are  alone,’  he  replied,  ‘  and  as  I 
have  nothing  to  conceal  from  you, 

I  shall  speak  to  you  with  sincerity. 
The  queen,  with  her  contemptible 
intrigues,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all 
our  misfortunes.  You  had  scarcely 
departed  from  us  when  she  re¬ 
newed  the  connexion  with  En¬ 
gland  ;  she  wished  to  substitute 
my  sister  Charlotte  for  you,  and 
to  marry  her  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  You  may  easily  imagine 
she  trie*!  every  method  to  carry 
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kef  plan  through,  and  to  marry 
me  to  the  princess  Amelia.  The 
king  was  informed  of  this  design 
as  soon  as  conceived,  La  Ramen 
(who  is  now  more  in  favour  with 
her  than  ever)  having  informed 
him.  The  king  was  touched  to 
the  quick  with  these  new  in¬ 
trigues,  which  have  occasioned 
many  a  rupture  between  him  and 
the  queen.  SekendorfF  at  length 
interfered,  and  advised  the  king 
to  put  an  end  to  all  these  doings 
by  concluding  a  marriage  between 
me  and  the  princess  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  queen  is  inconsolable 
for  this  misfortune,  and  her  des¬ 
pair  induces  her  to  vent  all  her 
malice  against  this  poor  princess. 
She  required  me  absolutely  to  re¬ 
fuse  this  match  ;  and  she  assures 
me  that  she  is  in  no  wise  appre¬ 
hensive  of  any  fresh  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  myself ;  that 
I  have  only  to  display  firmness, 
and  she  will  support  me.  I  did 
not  wish  to  follow  her  advice,  and 
I  bluntly  told  her  that  I  was  un¬ 
willing  to  incur  the  resentment 
of  my  father  from  which  I  had 
already  but  suffered  too  much. 
As  to  the  princess,  I  do  not  hate 
her  so  much  as  I  pretend  to  do  : 
I  affect  to  be  unable  to  endure 
her,  that  my  obedience  to  the 
king  may  appear  in  a  stronger 
light.  She  is  pretty:  her  com¬ 
plexion  is  the  lily  and  the  rose  ; 
her  features  are  delicate,  and  her 
whole  countenance  that  of  a  fine 
woman.  True,  she  has  no  edu¬ 
cation,  and  dresses  badly  ;  but  I 
flatter  myself  when  she  comes 
here  that  you  will  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  form  her.  I  recommend 
her  to  you,  my  dear  sister,  and  I 
hope  you  will  take  her  under 
your  protection.’  It  may  be  ea¬ 


sily  conceived  that  my  answer  was 
every  thing  he  could  desire.” 

We  are  tempted  to  give  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  old  king’s  death, 
which  was  more  philosophical 
than  might  have  been  expected 
from  him. 

“  He  had  been  very  ill  the 
whole  night  through.  At  seven 
in  the  morning  he  caused  himself 
to  be  drawn  in  his  rolling  chair 
to  the  apartment  of  the  queen, 
who  was  still  asleep,  not  believing 
him  so  dangerously  ill.  ‘  Rise,’ 
said  he  to  her,  ‘  I  have  but  a  few 
hours  to  live:  J  wish  to  have,  at 
least,  the  satisfaction  of  dying  in 
your  arms.’  He  ordered  himself 
next  to  be  conveyed  to  my  bro¬ 
ther’s,  of  whom  he  took  a  tender 
leave,  with  the  exception  of  the 
prince-royal,  whom  he  ordered  to 
follow  him  into  his  apartment.  On 
getting;  there  he  sent  for  the  two 
prime  ministers,  the  prince  of  An- 
holt,  and  all  the  generals  and  co¬ 
lonels  who  were  then  at  Potsdam. 
After  a  short  discourse,  in  which 
he  thanked  them  for  their  past  ser¬ 
vices,  and  exhorted  them  to  pre¬ 
serve  towards  the  prince-royal,  as 
his  only  heir,  the  same  fidelity  which 
they  had  alwrays  shown  to  him, 
he  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
abdication,  and  gave  over  all  his 
authority  to  his  son,  to  whom  he 
delivered  a  very  noble  exhorta¬ 
tion  on  the  duties  of  princes  to¬ 
wards  their  subjects,  and  recom¬ 
mended  particularly  to  him  the 
care  of  the  army,  and  especially 
of  the  generals  and  officers  pre¬ 
sent  ;  then  turning  towards  the 
prince  of  Anholt,  ‘  You  are  the 
oldest  of  my  generals,’  said  he, 
‘  and  you  deserve  to  have  my 
best  horse.’  He  ordered  it  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  brought,  and 
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seeing  the  prince-royal  affected, 

*  It  is  the  lot  of  man,’  he  said  : 

*  we  must  all  pay  the  tribute  to  na¬ 
ture.’  But  apprehensive  lest  his 
firmness  might  be  shaken  by  the 
ears  and  lamentations  of  those 

who  were  present,  he  signified  to 
them  to  withdraw,  and  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  all  his  servants  to  wear  a 
new  livery  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  made  for  them,  and  that  his 
regiment  should  wear  a  new  uni¬ 
form.  The  queen  then  entered  ; 
she  had  scarcely  been  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  room  when  the 
king  fainted  away  :  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  bed,  when  by 
means  of  the  efforts  employed  he 
was  restored  to  his  senses.  Look¬ 
ing  around  him,  and  seeing  the 
servants  in  their  new  dresses ; 

5  Vanity  of  vanities,’  said  he,  ‘  all 
is  vanity.’  Then  addressing  his 
first  physician,  he  asked  him  if 
his  end  was  near  :  the  physician 
having  informed  him  that  he  had 
still  a  half  hour  to  live,  he  asked 
for  a  looking  glass,  and  having 
looked  at  himself  in  it,  he  smiled 
and  said,  *  I  am  very  much 
changed,  I  shall  cut  a  very  ugly 
appearance  when  dying.’  He  re¬ 
iterated  his  question  to  the  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  on  their  telling  him 
that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  that  his  pulse  was 
ascending,  4  So  much  the  better,’ 
he  answered ;  ‘  I  shall  soon  re¬ 
turn  to  nothing.’  They  then 
wished  that  two  clergymen  might 
enter  to  pray  with  him,  but  he 
told  them  that  he  knew  all  that 
they  had  to  say,  and  that  they 
might  therefore  withdraw'.  He 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
at  last  expired  at  mid-day.  The 
new  king  immediately  conducted 
the  queen  to  her  apartment,  where 


many  tears  were  shed,  but  whe¬ 
ther  false  or  sincere  I  know  not.” 

The  remainder  of  the  Memoirs 
contain  little  that  is  interesting. 
Her  brother,  when  he  becomes 
king,  behaves  coldly  and  harshly 
towards  her ;  and  both  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  sister  seem  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  hopes  they 
had  built  of  their  ascendancy  over 
him.  By  the  death  of  her  father- 
in-law,  the  princess  had  become 
margravine.  Her  finances,  how¬ 
ever,  were  still  in  a  bad  state,  and 
Frederic  seems  to  have  delighted 
in  throwing  out  insulting  allusions 
on  this  topic,  and,  indeed,  in  con¬ 
stantly  indulging  in  contemptuous 
animadversion  upon  little  princes 
in  general.  Little  princess  as  she 
was,  however,  our  authoress  had 
no  disposition  to  abate  in  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  her  proper  claims  to 
rank  and  place,  as  the  following 
account  of  the  negociations,  which 
preceded  her  interview  with  the 
empress,  the  wife  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Charles  VII.,  soon  after 
his  coronation  at  Frankfort,  will 
abundantly  and  amusingly  illus¬ 
trate.  The  margravine  did  not 
desire  this  interview,  but  being 
urged  to  it,  consented  only  on  the 
following  conditions. 

“  I  demanded,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  received  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  by  the  empress’s  court ;  se¬ 
condly,  that  she  would  meet  me 
before  the  door  of  her  bed-cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  thirdly,  that  1  should  be 
allowed  an  elbow-chair.  He  pro¬ 
mised  that  he  would  speak  to  the 
grand-mistress  of  his  princess, 
and  do  whatever  he  could  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  me.  I  incurred  no  risk  by 
these  propositions.  In  obtaining 
my  request  I  maintained  my  cha¬ 
racter,  and  a  refusal  would  have 
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been  a  sufficient  excuse  to  me  for 
hot  paying  the  visit. 

“  In  the  mean  time  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  M. 
de  Schwerin  and  Klingraeve,  the 
king’s  ministers,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  in  high  credit  at  the  impe¬ 
rial  court.  They  were  both  of 
opinion  that  I  was  not  entitled  to 
the  easy  chair,  but  that,  never¬ 
theless,  they  wTould  insist  upon 
obtaining  it  for  me,  or  find  some 
expedient  for  the  regulation  of 
the  ceremonial.  They  represented 
to  me,  that  the  king,  being  closely 
united  with  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  margrave  having  every 
reason  to  gratify  it,  my  conduct 
would  on  that  account  be  excusa¬ 
ble  ;  that  I  should  wait  on  the 
empress  under  the  name  of  coun¬ 
tess,  while  supposed  an  incognito , 
and  that  under  that  title  I  could 
not  exact  the  honours  to  which  I 
was  entitled  as  princess  royal  of 
Prussia  and  margravine  of  Bran- 
denberg. 

“  If  I  had  time  to  write  to  the 
king,  I  should  have  submitted 
myself  to  his  decision ;  but  though 
I  might  send  a  courier  to  him,  I 
could  not  possibly  have  his  an¬ 
swer.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
yield.  The  whole  day  was  taken 
up  with  disputes  on  the  articles 
demanded  by  me.  The  two  first 
were  granted.  All  that  could  be 
obtained  in  lieu  of  the  third  was, 
that  the  empress  would  only  take 
a  very  small  elbow  chair,  and  that 
I  should  have  a  seat  with  a  large 
back  to  it.” 

Her  account  of  the  interview 
itself,  and  of  the  empress,  is  ra¬ 
ther  entertaining. 

“  I  saw  this  princess  next  day. 
I  own  that  if  I  had  been  in  her 
place  I  should  have  invented  all 


the  etiquette  and  ceremony  ima¬ 
ginable  to  prevent  me  from  being 
obliged  to  appear.  The  empress 
is  of  a  most  diminutive  heighth, 
and  so  corpulent,  that  she  has  the 
appearance  of  a  ball :  she  is  as 
ugly  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and 
destitute  of  every  thing  like  air 
or  gracefulness.  Her  mind  cor¬ 
responds  with  her  figure ;  she  is 
bigoted  to  excess,  and  passes 
days  and  nights  in  her  chapel. 
The  old  and  the  ugly  fall  gene¬ 
rally  to  God’s  share.  She  received 
me  trembling,  and  with  so  dis¬ 
concerted  an  air,  that  she  was  una¬ 
ble  to  say  a  word  to  me.  We 
seated  ourselves.  After  preserv¬ 
ing  silence  for  some  time,  I  began 
the  conversation  in  French.  She 
answered  in  her  Austrian  jargon 
that  she  did  not  understand  that 
language  very  well,  and  would 
request  me  to  speak  in  German 
to  her.  Our  conversation  was 
very  short.  The  Austrian  and 
the  Low  Saxon  dialects  are  so 
different,  that  without  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  both,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  oneself  understood.  This 
was  exactly  our  case.  We  should 
have  furnished  ample  food  for 
laughter  to  any  third  person  who 
heard  our  nonsensical  conversa¬ 
tion,  in  which  neither  of  us  could 
make  out  more  than  a  word  now 
and  then,  from  which  we  had  to 
conjecture  the  meaning  of  the 
rest.  This  princess  was  such  a 
slave  to  etiquette,  that  she  would 
have  believed  she  had  committed 
the  crime  of  high  treason  in  con¬ 
versing  with  one  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  for  she  knew  French.” 

We  doubt  whether  the  extracts 
we  have  here  made  will  be 
thought  to  justify  the  general  ac¬ 
count  we  have  given  of  the  book ; 
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which,  we  have  before  observed, 
is  not  one  of  that  kind  which  best 
admits  of  this  sort  of  selection, 
as  the  means  of  conveying  an 
accurate  notion  of  its  spirit  or 
character.  The  whole  work  is 
made  up  of  portraits  and  anec¬ 
dotes  similar  to  those  which  we 
have  transferred  to  our  pages,  and 
must  certainly  be  admitted  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  picture  of  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  and  singular  state  of  manners. 
With  respect  to  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  as  to  the  tone  of  society 
prevailing  among  the  princes  of 
Germany  in  the  earlier  part  of 
last  century,  we  shall  not  allow 
ourselves  to  say  much  ;  nor  shall 
we  stop  to  inquire  how  far  we 
may  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
descriptions  of  Mad.  de  Bareith. 
Of  her  royal  highness’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  judging,  there  can  be 
no  question ;  though  there  is,  in¬ 
deed,  clearly  perceptible  through¬ 
out  her  whole  work,  that  dispo¬ 
sition  to  overcharge  and  aggra¬ 
vate,  which  is  common  to  gossip- 
ers  of  every  rank  or  sex  ;  and 
considerable  deduction,  therefore, 
must  be  made  from  her  statement 
onthat  score.  But  we  see  no  rea-. 
son  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth 
of  her  Memoirs ;  and  abundant 
grounds  will  yet  remain  for  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  a  system  of  manners 
more  coarse  and  vulgar,  or  one 
less  marked  by  any  trace  of  the 
habitual  operation  of  delicate  and 
honourable  feeling,  was  never 
pourtrayed  in  any  work  affecting 
to  give  record  of  what  is  called 
civilized  society,  than  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
electors  and  margraves  of  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  period  referred  to  by 
the  work  before  us. 


Life  of  John  Knox  By  Thomas 
M'Crie. ,  D.D. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing  and  the  disco¬ 
very  of  America,  the  Reformation 
may  be  said  to  form  decidedly  the 
most  important  event  of  modern 
history  ;  and  few  individuals  are  so 
entitled  to  the  veneration  and  gra¬ 
titude  of  posterity  as  the  great  men 
who  originated  and  accomplished 
thatmemorable revolution.  Among 
these  a  high  and  honourable  place 
cannot  be  denied  to  the  celebrated 
reformer  of  Scotland.  In  paying 
to  that  asserter  of  gospel  truth 
the  homage  so  unquestionably 
due  to  his  integrity  and  courage, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
be  the  indiscriminate  approvers 
of  all  his  proceedings,  or  even 
that  we  should  agree  with  him 
in  the  peculiar  views  which  he 
took  upon  the  subject  of  Church 
government.  Whatever  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
these  points,  there  should  be  none 
respecting  either  the  fervor  of  his 
faith,  the  depth  of  his  conviction, 
or  the  courage  with  which  he 
acted  up  to,  and  enforced  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  and  true. 

That  in  his  controversial  wri¬ 
tings  and  preachings,  he  frequent¬ 
ly  indulged  in  something  of  an 
excessive  vehemence  of  spirit  and 
bitterness  of  language  cannot  be 
denied,  and  is,  perhaps,  to  be  la¬ 
mented  ;  it  is  a  subject  of  greater 
regret  that  much  of  his  conduct 
in  the  promotion  of  his  views  of 
religious  reform,  is  marked  by  a 
corresponding  harshness  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  procedure  which  at  the 
present  day  appears  as  little  justi¬ 
fiable  on  the  grounds  of  political 
necessity,  as  it  is  indefensible  on 
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those  of  Christian  charity  and 
forbearance.  Much  allowance, 
however,  should  be  made  in  these 
respects,  in  consideration  of  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
great  revolution,  such  as  that  of 
the  Reformation,  however  indis¬ 
putably  just  or  necessary,  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  simple 
agency  of  cool  reasoning  and 
dispassionate  remonstrance.  The 
impetus,  which  is  indispensable 
in  the  attack  of  abuses  defended 
by  so  many  and  so  strong  in¬ 
terests  and  prejudices,  naturally 
tends  to  excess.  In  the  first  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  fabric  of  Romish 
superstition  it  was  the  fierce,  un¬ 
compromising,  and  not  very  re¬ 
fined  ardour  of  Luther,  rather 
than  the  gentler  spirit  of  Melanc- 
thon,  or  the  mediating  genius  of 
Erasmus,  that  led  the  way  to 
that  memorable  triumph. 

Again ;  in  the  comparison  of  the 
manner  of  the  Scottish  reformation 
with  the  spirit  in  which  a  similar 
change  was  brought  about  in  Eng¬ 
land,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  widely  different  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries.  In  England 
the  change  originated  with  and 
was  carried  into  effect  immediate¬ 
ly  by  the  government ;  it  is  na¬ 
turally  to  be  looked  for,  there¬ 
fore,  that  its  course  should  be 
marked  with  the  character  of 
greater  moderation  and  forbear¬ 
ance,  than  could  be  expected  to 
distinguish  the  progress  of  the 
corresponding  revolution  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  where 
it  was  from  the  beginning  op¬ 
posed  by  the  higher  powers  ;  and 
where  the  passions  and  convictions 
of  the  multitude  were  the  only 
means  through  which  the  leaders 


of  the  cause  could  act  in  accom¬ 
plishing  its  ultimate  ascendancy. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more 
different  in  these  respects  than 
the  situations  of  Knox  and  Cran- 
mer ;  it  is  therefore  quite  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  that  their 
conduct,  though  actuated  by  the 
same  motives,  and  directed  to  a 
common  end,  should  be  marked 
by  a  similar  spirit  of  deliberation 
and  forbearance  in  the  means. 
The  gratuitous  violence  with 
which  Knox  has  been  commonly 
accused,  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  many 
of  the  outrages  which  disgrace 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  being  properly  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  fury  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  who  indulged  in  their  usual 
mode  of  reform  by  demolition, 
without  the  sanction,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Protestant  leaders. 

Upon  these  points,  and  indeed 
upon  the  general  history  of  the 
religious  revolution  of  Scotland, 
the  work  of  Dr.  M‘Crie  has 
thrown  much  light.  We  do  not 
know  that- he  has  brought  forward 
any  new  facts  of  importance ;  but 
of  those  with  which  existing  re¬ 
cords  supply  us,  he  has  put  seve¬ 
ral  in  a  new,  and  we  believe,  a 
more  just  point  of  view.  Like 
other  historians,  Dr.  M‘Crie  has 
no  doubt  his  prejudices ;  and 
some  allowance  must  of  course 
be  made  for  the  operation  of  them 
in  a  work,  which  having  for  its 
chief  object  the  refutation  of  the 
misrepresentations  of  an  opposite 
party,  has  necessarily  contracted 
something  of  a  controversial  cha¬ 
racter.  In  general,  however,  the 
tone  ©f  the  book  is  such  as  t© 
invite  our  confidence  :  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  writer,  and  he  is  evidently 
a  man  of  too  large  a  grasp  of 
mind,  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
biassed  to  the  view  of  one  side 
merely  of  any  question,  to  the 
merit  of  which  he  may  turn  his 
attention. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
errors  or  occasional  excesses  of  zeal 
indulgedinby  the  Scottish  reform¬ 
ers,  their  best  apology  will  be  found 
in  the  system  and  state  of  things 
which  were  the  objects  of  their 
hostility  and  attack.  Dr.  M‘Crie 
gives  a  melancholy  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Scottish  church 
previous  to  the  Reformation.  The 
corruptions  which  had  depraved 
religion  throughout  all  Christen¬ 
dom,  seem  to  have  attained  a 
greater  height  in  Scotland,  than 
in  any  other  country.  A  full 
half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
belonged  to  the  clergy,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  their  number. 
Inferior  benefices  were  openly  put 
to  sale;  pluralities  were  multi¬ 
plied  without  bounds ;  the  bi¬ 
shops  never  preached,  scarcely  an 
instance  of  such  a  condescension, 
on  their  part,  is  to  found  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  whole  history  of 
Scottish  episcopacy.  Even  the 
regular  clergy  had  lost  the  habit, 
and  the  pulpit  was  accordingly 
abandoned  to  the  mendicant 
monks,  who  employed  it  merely 
as  a  means  of  gain.  The  lives  of 
the  clergy  themselves  had  be¬ 
come  generally  scandalous.  The 
bishops  set  the  example  of  the 
most  shameful  profligacy  before 
the  inferior  clergy  ;  they  provided 
their  natural  sons  with  benefices, 
and  gave  their  daughters  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility 


and  gentry,  many  of  whom  were 
bribed  by  rich  dowries  to  submit 
to  the  contamination  of  such  alli¬ 
ances. 

The  ignorance  of  the  clergy 
perfectly  corresponded  with  the 
looseness  of  their  morals ;  the 
bishops  themselves  pretended  to 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  than  was  contained  in  their 
missals.  It  is  related  that  the 
bishop  of  Murray,  when  papal 
legate  of  Rome,  being  obliged  to 
say  grace  at  an  entertainment 
given  to  the  cardinals,  so  blun¬ 
dered  in  his  Latinity  as  to  excite 
the  smiles  of  his  guests ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  so  disconcerted  the 
reverend  prelate,  that  he  concluded 
his  benediction  by  giving  all  the 
false  carles  to  the  devil,  in  nomine 
patris ,  &c.  to  which  the  company, 
not  understanding  his  barbarous 
Latin,  piously  responded,  Amen. 

Dr.  M‘Crie’s  reflections  upon 
this  state  of  things  are  not  more 
eloquent  than  just. 

“  From  this  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  state  of  religion  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  may  see  how  false  the  re¬ 
presentation  is  which  some  per¬ 
sons  would  impose  on  us  ;  as  if 
popery  were  a  system,  erroneous 
indeed,  but  purely  speculative ; 
superstitious,  but  harmless  ;  pro¬ 
vided  it  had  not  been  accidentally 
accompanied  with  intolerance  and 
cruelty.  The  very  reverse  is  the 
truth.  It  may  be  safely  said, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  its  erro¬ 
neous  tenets,  or  of  its  superstitious 
practices,  which  was  not  either 
originally  contrived,  or  afterwards 
accommodated,  to  advance  and 
support  some  practical  abuse  ;  to 
aggrandize  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
secure  to  them  immunity  from 
civil  jurisdiction,  sanctify  their 
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encroachments  upon  secular  au¬ 
thorities,  ^vindicate  their  usurpa¬ 
tions  upon  the  consciences  of  men, 
cherish  implicit  obedience  to  the 
decisions  of  the  church,  and  ex¬ 
tinguish  free  inquiry  and  liberal 
science. 

“  It  was  a  system  not  more  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  than  incompatible  with  the 
legitimate  right  of  princes,  and 
the  independence,  liberty,  and 
prosperity  of  kingdoms  ;  a  system 
not  more  destructive  to  the  souls 
of  men,  than  to  social  and  domes¬ 
tic  happiness,  and  the  principles 
of  sound  morality.  Considera¬ 
tions  from  every  quarter  combin¬ 
ed  in  calling  aloud  for  a  radical 
and  complete  reform.  The  ex¬ 
ertions  of  all  descriptions  of  per¬ 
sons,  of  the  man  of  letters,  the 
patriot,  the  prince,  as  well  as  the 
Christian,  each  acting  in  his  own 
sphere  for  his  own  interests,  with 
the  joint  concurrence  of  all  as  in 
a  common  cause,  were  urgently 
required  for  extirpating  abuses, 
of  which  all  had  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  for  effectuating  a  revo¬ 
lution,  in  the  advantages  of  which 
all  would  participate.  There 
was,  however,  no  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  accomplishing  this,  with¬ 
out  exposing,  in  the  first  place, 
the  falsehood  of  those  notions 
which  have  been  called  specula¬ 
tive.  It  was  principally  by  means 
of  these  that  superstition  had  es¬ 
tablished  its  empire  over  the 
minds  of  men  ;  behind  them  the 
Romish  ecclesiastics  had  entrench¬ 
ed  themselves,  and  defended  their 
usurped  prerogatives  and  posses¬ 
sions  ;  and  had  any  prince  or  le¬ 
gislature  endeavoured  to  deprive 
them  of  these,  while  the  great 
body  of  the  people  remained  un¬ 


enlightened,  it  would  soon  have 
been  found  that  the  attempt  was 
premature  in  itself,  and  replete 
with  danger  to  those  by  whom  it 
was  made.  To  the  revival  of  the 
primitive  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  Christianity,  by  the  preaching 
and  writings  of  the  reformers, 
and  to  those  controversies  by 
which  the  popish  errors  were 
confuted  from  Scripture,  (for 
which  many  modern  philosophers 
seem  to  have  a  thorough  con¬ 
tempt,)  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  overthrow  of  superstition, 
ignorance,  and  despotism ;  and 
in  fact  all  the  blessings,  political 
and  religious,  which  we  enjoy 
may  be  traced  to  the  Reform¬ 
ation  from  popery.” 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give 
an  extract  of  the  historical  por¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  M‘Crie’s  book :  as  we 
have  already  said,  it  contains  little 
or  nothing  in  this  respect,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  former 
works  relating  to  the  same  period. 
We  shall  be  able  to  impart  a 
much  better  notion  of  its  peculiar 
tone  and  spirit,  by  the  selection 
of  a  few  passages  which  seem  to 
us  to  be  more  strongly  charac¬ 
teristic  either  of  the  genius  of  the 
man  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
work,  or  of  the  author  himself. 

Few  things  have  subjected  the 
Scottish  reformers  to  more  severe 
animadversion,  on  the  part  of  his¬ 
torians  and  antiquaries,  than  the 
demolition  of  the  cathedral  and 
conventual  edifices  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  religious 
service,  by  the  more  material  faith 
of  their  Catholic  predecessors.  , 
Dr.  M‘Crie  attempts  to  show 
that  the  charges  on  this  head, 
which  are  so  commonly  brought 
against  Knox  and  his  associates 
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are  highly  exaggerated,  and,  in 
some  instances,  altogether  ground¬ 
less.  The  demolition  of  the  mo¬ 
nasteries,  he  says,  is  almost  the 
only  thing  of  which  they  can  be 
accused.  Cathedral,  and  paro¬ 
chial  churches,  and  in  several 
places,  the  chapels  attached  to 
monasteries,  were  appropriated 
to  the  Protestant  worship,  and, 
in  orders  issued  for  stripping 
them  of  images,  pictures,  and 
other  superstitious  utensils,  par¬ 
ticular  directions  were  given  to 
avoid  whatever  might  injure  the 
building,  or  deface  any  of  their 
ordinary  decorations.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  destruction  of  the 
libraries,  the  reverend  author  con¬ 
tends  that  the  allegation  is  absurd. 
The  state  of  learning  among  the 
monks,  at  that  era,  was  wretched, 
and  their  libraries  poor  ;  the  only 
persons  who  cultivated  literature 
in  Scotland  were  Protestants ; 
and  so  far  from  sweeping  away 
any  literary  monuments  which 
remained,  the  reformers  were 
disposed  to  search  for  them 
among  the  rubbish,  and  preserve 
them  with  the  utmost  care.  We 
are  tempted  to  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  in  which  our  author 
vindicates  their  conduct  on  ge¬ 
neral  grounds. 

“  But,  even  although  the  irre¬ 
gularities  committed  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  work  had  been 
greater  than  have  been  repre¬ 
sented,  I  must  still  reprobate  the 
spirit  which  disposes  persons  to 
dwell  with  unceasing  lamenta¬ 
tions  upon  losses,  which,  in  the 
view  of  an  enlightened  and  libe¬ 
ral  mind,  will  sink  and  disappear, 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  good  which  rose  from  the 
wreck  of  revolution.  What!  do  we 


celebrate,  with  public  rejoicings',, 
victories  over  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  in  the  gaining  of  which  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  have  been  sacrificed  l 
and  shall  solemn  masses  and  sad 
dirges,  accompanied  with  direful 
execrations,  be  everlastingly  sung, 
for  the  mangled  members  of  sta¬ 
tues,  torn  pictures,  and  ruined 
towers  ?  Shall  those  who,  by  a 
display  of  the  horrors  of  war, 
would  persuade  their  country¬ 
men  to  repent  of  a  contest  which 
had  been  distinguished  with  un¬ 
common  feats  of  valour,  and 
crowned  wfith  the  most  brilliant 
success,  be  accused  of  a  desire  to 
tarnish  the  national  glory;  and 
shall  the  arguments  on  which 
they  insist,  however  just  and 
strong,  the  effusion  of  human 
blood,  the  sacking  of  cities,  the 
devastation  of  fertile  provinces, 
the  ruin  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  the  intolerable  burdens  en¬ 
tailed  even  upon  the  victors  them¬ 
selves,  be  represented  as  mere 
common-place  topics,  employed 
as  a  covert  to  disloyalty  ?  and  do 
not  those  who,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  continue 
to  wail  evils  of  a  far  inferior 
kind  which  attended  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  justly  expose  themselves 
to  the  suspicion  of  indifference 
and  disaffection  to  a  cause,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  con¬ 
tests  between  rival  kingdoms  and 
sovereigns  dwindle  into  insigni¬ 
ficance  ?  I  will  go  farther,  and 
say,  that  I  look  upon  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  these  monuments  as  a 
piece  of  good  policy,  which  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  prevention  of  its 
re-  establishment.  It  was  chiefly 
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by  tbe  magnificence  of  its  tem¬ 
ples,  and  the  splendid  apparatus 
of  its  worship,  that  the  popish 
church  fascinated  the  senses  and 
imaginations  of  the  people.  A 
more  successful  method  of  attack¬ 
ing  it  therefore  could  not  be 
adopted,  than  the  demolition  of 
what  thus  contributed  so  much  to 
uphold  and  extend  its  influence. 
There  is  more  wisdom  than  many 
seem  to  perceive  in  the  maxim 
which  Knox  is  said  to  have  incul¬ 
cated,  “  that  the  best  way  to  keep 
the  rooks  from  returning,  was  to 
pull  down  their  nests.”  In  de¬ 
molishing,  or  rendering  uninha¬ 
bitable  all  those  buildings  which 
had  served  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ancient  superstition  (except 
what  were  requisite  for  the  Pro¬ 
testant  worship),  the  reformers 
only  acted  upon  the  principles  of 
a  prudent  general,  who  dismantles 
or  razes  the  fortifications  which 
he  is  unable  to  keep,  and  which 
might  afterwards  be  seized,  and 
employed  against  him,  by  the 
enemy.” 

Nothing,  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
spread  over  whole  nations,  over¬ 
turning  with  force  and  ultimate 
effect,  a  system  of  opinion  which 
had  existed  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  have 
struck  ineradicable  root  into  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Wherever 
the  government  either  favoured 
the  progress  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trines,  or  forbore  to  exert  the 
power  of  the  state  in  opposition 
to  them,  their  triumph  was  inva¬ 
riable,  and  almost  instantaneous. 
And  there  can  be  little  ground  to 
doubt,  that  if  the  emperor  and  his 
son  and  the  king  of  France,  had 


chosen  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  brother,  Henry  VIII.  and 
break  with  Rome,  Protestantism 
would  have  established  itself  with¬ 
out  difficulty  as  the  prevailing  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christendom.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  but  for  the  opposition  made 
by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of 
Guise,  and  afterwards  by  her 
daughter,  the  Romish  superstition 
would  have  perished  without  a 
struggle.  As  it  was,  scarcely  any 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  a 
contest  can  be  said  to  have  taken 
place.  When  by  the  treaty  of 
July,  1560,  the  French  auxiliary 
troops  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  the  whole  fabric  of 
Catholicism,  which  had  protracted 
its  existence  only  by  the  aid  of 
foreign  force,  fell  at  once  to  the 
ground ;  the  prelates  ceased  of 
their  own  accord  to  celebrate  its 
rites,  and  the  reformed  service 
was  peaceably  set  up  wherever 
ministers  could  be  found  to  per¬ 
form  it.  When  Parliament  met 
in  the  August  following,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  religion,  as  one  of  the 
points  which  had  been  left  them 
undecided  by  treaty,  they  had 
little  else  to  do  but  to  sanction 
what  the  nation  had  done,  by  le¬ 
gally  abolishing  the  Popish,  and 
establishing  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion.  The  confession  of  faith 
presented  to  the  Parliament  by 
the  reformed  ministers  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  as  the  expression  of  their 
unanimous  judgment,  and  which 
was  afterwards  legislatively  esta¬ 
blished,  deserves  attention.  We 
will  give  our  author’s  abstract  of 
its  principal  doctrines. 

“  The  confession  professed  be¬ 
lief  in  the  common  articles  of 
Christianity  respecting  the  divine 
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nature,  the  Trinity,  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  origin  of  evil,  and 
the  person  of  the  Saviour,  which 
were  retained  by  the  Catholic 
church,  in  opposition  to  the  errors 
broached  by  ancient  heretics.  On 
the  different  points  in  controversy 
between  the  Papists  and  Protes¬ 
tants,  it  condemned  not  only  the 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  tenets 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  also  its 
gross  depravation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  respecting  the  state  of 
fallen  man,  and  the  method  of  his 
recovery.  It  declared  that  by 
4  original  sin  was  the  image  of  God 
defacit  in  man,  and  he  and  his 
posteritie  of  nature  become  ene¬ 
mies  to  God,  slaifis  to  Sathan, 
and  seruandis  to  sin That  4  all 
our  saluatioun  springs  fra  the 
eternall  and  immutabill  decre  of 
God,  quha  of  meir  grace  electit 
us  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Sone,  be¬ 
fore  the  foundatione  of  the  warld 
was  laid  That  it  behoves  us  4  to 
apprehend  Christ  Jesus,  with  his 
justice  and  satisfactioun,  quha  is 
the  end  and  accomplischement  of 
the  law,  be  quhome  we  ar  set  at 
this  libertie,  that  the  cursse  and 
maledictioun  of  God  fall  not  up¬ 
on  us  That  4  as  God  the  Father 
creatit  us  quhan  we  war  not,  as 
his  Sone  our  Lord  Jesus  redemit 
us  quhan  we  war  enemeis  to  him, 
sa  alswa  the  Haly  Gaist  dois 
sanctifie  and  regenerat  us,  without 
all  respect  of  ony  merite  proceed¬ 
ing  fra  us,  be  it  befoir  or  be  it 
efter  our  regeneratioun  ;  to  speik 
this  ane  thing  yit  in  mair  plaine 
wordis,  as  \w  willinglie  spoyle 
ourselfis  of  all  honour  and  gloir 
of  our  awin  creatioun  and  re- 


demptioun,  sa  do  we  alswa  of  our 
regeneratioun  and  sanctificatioun : 
for  of  our  selfis  we  ar  hot  suffi¬ 
cient  to  think  ane  gude  thocht, 
bot  he  quha  hes  begun  the  wark 
in  us  is  onlie  he  that  continewis 
us  in  the  same,  to  the  praise  and 
glorie  of  his  undeseruit  grace 
In  fine,  that  although  good  works 
proceed  4  not  from  our  fre-will, 
but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus,’  and  although  those  that 
boast  of  the  merit  of  their  own 
works,  4  boist  them  selfis  of  that 
quhilk  is  nocht,’  yet  4  blasphemie 
it  is  to  say,  that  Christ  abydis  in 
the  hartis  of  sic  as  in  quhome 
thair  is  no  Spirite  of  sanctifica¬ 
tioun; — and  all  wirkers  of  ini- 
quitie  have  nouther  trew  faith, 
nouther  ony  portioun  of  the  Spi¬ 
rite  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  sa  lang  as 
obstinatlie  they  continew  in  thair 
wickitnes*.’  ” 

We  will  add  Dr.  M4Crie’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland. 

44  The  breach  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  with  the  Romish  See, 
awakened  •  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  to  a  controversy  which 
had  formerly  been  carried  on  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  interest 
them,  and  led  not  a  few  to  desire  a 
Reformation  more  improved  than 
the  model  which  that  monarch 
had  held  out  to  them.  The  pre¬ 
mature  death  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland  saved  the  reformers 
from  destruction.  And  during 
the  short  period  in  which  they 
received  the  countenance  of  civil 
authority,  at  the  commencement 


*  Accl.  Pari.  Scot.  p.  526 — 534,  Knox,  Historie,  p.  240 — 253.  Dunlop’s 
Confessions,  ii.  21 — 98. 
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of  Arran’s  regency,  the  seeds  of 
the  reformed  doctrine  were  so 
widely  spread,  and  had  taken 
such  deep  root,  as  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  violent  measures  which 
the  regent,  after  his  recantation, 
employed  to  extirpate  them. 
Those  who  were  driven  from  the 
country  by  persecution,  found  an 
asylum  in  England,  under  the 
decidedly  Protestant  government 
of  Edward  VI.  After  his  death, 
the  alliance  of  England  with 
Spain,  and  of  Scotland  with 
France,  the  two  great  contending 
powers  on  the  continent,  prevented 
any  concert  between  the  two 
courts,  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Britain.  While  the  cruelties  of 
the  English  queen  drove  preachers 
into  Scotland,  the  political  schemes 
of  the  queen  regent  induced  her 
to  favour  the  Protestants,  and 
to  connive  at  the  propagation  of 
their  opinions.  At  the  critical 
moment  when  she  had  accom¬ 
plished  her  favourite  designs,  and 
was  prepared  to  crush  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  who  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  political  no  less  than 
religious  considerations,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Scottish  reformers.  The 
French  court  were  equally  bent 
on  their  suppression,  and,  having 
lately  concluded  peace  with  Spain, 
were  preparing  to  turn  the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom  against 
them  ;  but  at  this  very  time, 
those  intestine  dissensions,  which 
continued  so  long  to  desolate 
France,  broke  out,  and  forced 
them  to  accede  to  that  treaty, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  French 
influence,  and  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion,  in  Scotland.” 

Decided  and  irrevocable  as 


seemed  the  triumph  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  Scotland  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  arrival  of  the  queen  to 
assume  the  administration  of  the 
government,  and  her  avowed  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Romish  faith, 
and  countenance  of  its  professors, 
occasioned  serious,  and  in  some 
respects,  reasonable  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  new  establishment. 
Few  passages  in  Knox’s  life  have 
brought  upon  him  stronger  ex¬ 
pressions  of  resentment  than  the 
austerity  and  harshness  with  which 
he  is  described  as  meeting  the 
advances  made  to  him  by  his 
young  and  beautiful  sovereign. 
Dr.  M‘Crie  has  taken  some  pains 
to  correct  this  impression ;  and 
to  make  it  appear  that  in  the  au¬ 
diences  which  the  reformer  had 
of  the  queen,  although  he  ad¬ 
dressed  her  in  a  plainness  to  which 
crowned  heads  are  seldom  accus¬ 
tomed,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
respect  which  was  due  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  his  sovereign,  or  of  the 
decorum  which  became  his  own 
character.  We  will  give  the  ac¬ 
count  of  one  or  two  of  these 
interviews,  both  as  corroborative 
of  this  view  of  the  case,  and  as 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  man. 

Soon  after  Mary’s  arrival,  the 
Romish  priests,  presuming  on  her 
avowed  partiality  for  them,  and 
her  secret  promises  of  protection, 
had  become  more  bold,  and  the 
mass  was  openly  celebrated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
queen’s  council  affected  to  issue 
proclamations  against  this  prac¬ 
tice,  but  none  of  them  were  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  west,  who  were  the 
most  zealous  Protestants,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  laws  were  eluded,' 
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resolved  to  take  the  execution  of 
Shem  into  their  own  hands,  and 
apprehended  some  offenders  by 
way  of  example.  This  highly 
offended  the  queen  ;  who  sent  for 
Knox  to  Lochlevin,  and  “  dealt  with 
him  very  earnestly,  for  two  hoars 
before  supper,  to  persuade  the 
western  gentlemen  to  desist  from 
all  interruption  of  the  Catholic 
worship.  He  told  her  majesty, 
that  if  she  would  exercise  her  au¬ 
thority  in  executing  the  laws  of 
the  land,  he  could  promise  for  the 
peaceable  behaviour  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  ;  but  if  she  thought  to 
elude  them,  he  feared  there  were 
some  who  would  let  the  Papists 
understand  that  they  should  not 
offend  with  impunity.  1  Will  ye 
allow,  that  they  shall  take  my 
sword  in  their  hands  V  said  the 
queen.  ‘  The  sword  of  justice  is 
God's,  (replied  the  reformer  with 
equal  firmness,)  and  is  given  to 
princes  and  rulers  for  one  end, 
which,  if  they  transgress,  sparing 
the  wicked  and  oppressing  the 
innocent,  they  who,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  execute  judgment  where  God 
has  commanded,  offend  not  God, 
although  kings  do  it  not.’  Having 
produced  some  examples  from 
Scripture  to  shew  that  criminals 
might  be  punished  by  persons  who 
did  not  occupy  the  place  of  su¬ 
preme  rulers,  he  added,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  west  were  acting 
strictly  according  to  law  ;  for  the 
act  of  parliament  gave  power  to 
all  judges  within  their  bounds,  to 
search  for  and  punish  those  who 
should  transgress  its  enactments. 
He  concluded  with  inculcating  a 
doctrine  which  has  seldom  been 
very  pleasing  to  princes.  ‘  It 
shall  be  profitable  to  your  majesty 
to  consider  what  is  the  thing  your 


grace’s  subjects  look  to  receive  of 
your  majesty,  and  what  it  is  that 
ye  ought  to  do  unto  them  by  mu¬ 
tual  contract.  They  are  bound  to 
obey  you,  and  that  not  but  in 
God  :  ye  are  bound  to  keep  laws 
to  them.  Ye  crave  of  them  ser¬ 
vice  ;  they  crave  of  you  protection 
and  defence  against  wicked  doers. 
Now,  madam,  if  you  shall  deny 
your  duty  unto  them  (which  espe¬ 
cially  craves  that  you  punish  male¬ 
factors,)  think  ye  to  receive  full 
obedience  of  them  ?  I  fear,  ma¬ 
dam,  ye  shall  not.’  The  queen 
broke  off  the  conversation  with 
evident  marks  of  displeasure.” 

Not  long  after  Knox  became 
more  alarmed  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  and  the  evident 
operation  of  its  influence  on  the 
Protestant  nobility.  He  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  express  his  apprehen¬ 
sions  on  these  subjects  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  and  in  particular  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  reports  of  the  queen’s 
marriage,  and  of  the  princes  who 
courted  her  alliance ;  and  pre¬ 
dicted  the  consequences  which 
were  to  be  dreaded,  if  ever  the 
nobility  consented  that  their  sove¬ 
reign  should  marry  a  Papist. 
Mary  was  thrown  into  a  fit  of  the 
highest  indignation,  upon  being 
informed  that  Knox  had  dared  to 
allude  to  her  marriage. 

“After  surmounting  all  opposition 
to  her  measures,  and  managing  so 
successfully  the  haughty  and  inde¬ 
pendent  barons  of  her  kingdom, 
Mary  was  incensed  to  think  that 
there  should  yet  be  one  man  of 
obscure  condition,  who  ventured 
to  condemn  her  proceedings  ;  and 
as  she  could  not  tame  his  stub¬ 
bornness,  she  determined  to  pu¬ 
nish  his  temerity.  Knox  was  or¬ 
dered  instantly  to  appear  before 
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her.  Lord  Ochiltree,  with  several 
gentlemen,  accompanied  him  to 
the  palace;  but  the  superintendent 
of  Angus,  Erskine  of  Dun,  was 
the  only  person  allowed  to  go 
with  him  into  the  royal  presence. 

“  Her  majesty  received  him  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  what 
she  had  done  atLochlevin.  Never 
had  prince  been  handled  (she  pas¬ 
sionately  exclaimed)  as  she  was : 
she  had  borne  with  him  in  all  his 
rigorous  speeches  against  herself 
and  her  uncles :  she  had  sought 
his  favour  by  all  means  :  she  had 
offered  unto  him  audience  when¬ 
ever  he  pleased  to  admonish  her : 
*  And  yet  (said  she)  I  cannot  be 
quit  of  you.  I  vow  to  God  I  shall 
be  once  revenged’—- On  pronounc¬ 
ing  these  words  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears  which  interrupted  her  speech. 
When  the  queen  had  composed 
herself,  Knox  proceeded  calmly 
to  make  his  defence.  Her  grace 
and  he  had  (he  said)  at  different 
times  been  engaged  in  controversy, 
and  he  never  before  had  perceived 
her  offended  with  him.  When  it 
should  please  God  to  deliver  her 
from  the  bondage  of  error  in  which 
she  had  been  trained  through  want 
of  instruction  in  the  truth,  he 
trusted  that  her  majesty  would 
not  find  the  liberty  of  his  tongue 
offensive.  Out  of  the  pulpit,  he 
believed,  few  had  occasion  to  be 
offended  with  him ;  but  there  he 
was  not  his  own  master,  but  was 
bound  to  obey  Him  who  com¬ 
manded  him  to  speak  plainly,  and 
to  flatter  no  flesh  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

“  ‘  But  what  have  you  to  do  with 
my  marriage?’  said  the  queen. 
He  was  proceeding  to  state  the 
extent  of  his  commission  as  a 


preacher,  and  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  touch  on  that  delicate 
subject ;  but  she  interrupted  him 
by  repeating  her  question  ;  ‘  what 
have  ye  to  do  with  my  marriage  ? 
Or  what  are  you  in  this  common¬ 
wealth  V  *  A  subject  born  within 
the  same,  madam,’  replied  the 
reformer,  piqued  by  the  last  ques¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  contemptuous 
tone  in  which  it  was  proposed. 
‘  And  albeit  I  be  neither  earl, 
lord,  nor  baron  in  it,  yet  has  God 
made  me  (how  abject  that  ever  I 
be  in  your  eyes)  a  profitable  mem¬ 
ber  within  the  same.  Yea,  madam, 
to  me  it  appertains  no  less  to  fore¬ 
warn  of  such  things  as  may  hurt 
it,  if  I  foresee  them,  than  it  doth 
to  any  of  the  nobility ;  for  both 
my  vocation  and  conscience  re¬ 
quires  plainness  of  me.  And 
therefore,  madam,  to  yourself  I 
say  that  which  I  spake  in  public 
place :  whensoever  the  nobility  of 
this  realm  shall  consent  that  ye  be 
subject  to  an  unfaithful  husband, 
they  do  as  much  as  in  them  lieth 
to  renounce  Christ,  to  banish  his 
truth  from  them,  to  betray  the 
freedom  of  this  realm,  and  per¬ 
chance  shall  in  the  end  do  small 
comfort  to  yourself.’  At  these 
words,  Mary  began  again  to  weep 
and  sob  with  great  bitterness. 
The  superintendent,  who  was  a 
man  of  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  tried 
to  mitigate  her  grief  and  resent¬ 
ment  :  he  praised  her  beauty  and 
her  accomplishments ;  and  told 
her,  that  there  was  not  a  prince 
in  Europe  who  would  not  reckon 
himself  happy  in  gaining  her  hand. 
During  this  scene,  the  severe  and 
inflexible  mind  of  the  reformer 
displayed  itself.  He  continued  si¬ 
lent,  and  with  unaltered  counte¬ 
nance,  until  the  queen  had  given 
*Q  o 
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vea t  to  her  feelings.  He  then 
protested,  that  he  never  took  de¬ 
light  in  the  distress  of  any  crea¬ 
ture  ;  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  could  see  his  own  boys 
weep  when  he  corrected  them  for 
their  faults,  far  less  could  he  re¬ 
joice  in  her  majesty’s  tears;  but 
seeing  he  had  given  her  no  just 
reason  of  offence,  and  had  only 
discharged  his  duty,  he  was  Con¬ 
strained,  though  unwillingly,  to 
sustain  her  tears,  rather  than  hurt 
his  conscience,  and  betray  the 
commonwealth  through  his  si¬ 
lence. 

“  This  apology  inflamed  the 
queen  still  more  :  she  ordered  him 
instantly  to  leave  her  presence, 
and  to  wait  the  signification  of  her 
pleasure  in  the  adjoining  room. 
There  he  stood  as  ‘  one  whom 
men  had  never  seen;’  all  his 
friends,  lord  Ochiltree  excepted, 
being  afraid  to  shew  him  the 
smallest  countenance.  In  this 
situation  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  court-ladies,  who  sat  in  their 
richest  dress  in  the  chamber.  ‘O 
fair  ladies,  how  pleasing  war  this 
lyfe  of  yours,  if  it  sould  ever 
abyde,  and  then,  in  the  end,  that 
we  might  pass  to  hevin  with  all  this 
gay  gear  !’  Having  engaged  them 
in  a  conversation,  he  passed  the 
time  till  the  superintendent  came, 
and  informed  him  that  he  was 
allowed  to  go  home  until  her  ma¬ 
jesty  had  taken  further  advice. 
The  queen  insisted  to  have  the 
judgment  of  the  lords  of  articles, 
whether  the  words  he  had  used  in 
the  pulpit  were  not  actionable  ; 
but  she  was  persuaded  by  her 
counsellors  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
a  prosecution.  ‘  And  so  that  storme 
quietit  in  appearance,  hot  nevic  in 
the  hart.’  ” 


Upon  another  occasion  Knox 
was  called  before  the  council  for 
having,  at  the  desire  of  the  church, 
written  a  circular  letter  to  the 
principal  protestant  gentry,  desir¬ 
ing  them  to  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  some  protestants,  who  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  riotously  inter¬ 
rupted  the  celebration  of  the  mass 
at  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house. 
This  letter  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  privy  council,  who  pronounced 
it  to  be  treasonable,  and  summon¬ 
ed  Knox  to  answer  for  himself 
before  them. 

“  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
trial,  the  public  anxiety  was  greatly 
raised,  and  the  palace-yard  and 
avenues  were  crowded  with  people, 
who  waited  to  learn  the  result. 
The  reformer  was  conducted  to 
the  chamber  in  which  the  lords 
were  already  assembled,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  consultation.  When  the 
queen  had  taken  her  seat,  and  per¬ 
ceived  Knox  standing  uncovered 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  she  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter.  ‘  That 
man,*  she  said,  *  had  made  her 
weep,  and  shed  never  a  tear  him¬ 
self  :  she  would  now  see  if  she 
could  make  him  weep.’  The  se¬ 
cretary  opened  the  proceedings 
with  greater  gravity,  by  stating, 
in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  re¬ 
former,  the  reasons  why  the  queen 
had  convened  him  before  her  no¬ 
bility.  ‘  Let  him  acknowledge 
his  own  hand-writing,’  said  the 
queen,  4  and  then  we  shall  judge 
of  the  contents  of  the  letter.’  A 
copy  of  the  circular  letter  being 
handed  to  him,  he  looked  at  the 
subscription,  and  owned  that  it 
was  his  ;  and  though  he  had  sub¬ 
scribed  a  number  of  blanks,  he  had 
such  confidence,  he  said,  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  scribe,  that  he  was 
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ready  to  acknowledge  the  contents 
as  well  as  the  subscription.  ‘  You 
have  done  more  than  I  would  have 
done,*  said  Maitland.  4  Charity 
is  not  suspicious,’  replied  the  re¬ 
former.  ‘  Well,  well,’  said  the 
queen,  *  read  your  own  letter,  and 
then  answer  to  such  things  as 
shall  be  demanded  of  you.’  *  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can,’  said  he ; 
and  having  read  the  letter  with  an 
audible  voice,  returned  it  to  the 
queen’s  advocate,  who  was  com¬ 
manded  to  accuse  him. 

44  *  Heard  you  ever,  my  lords,  a 
more  despiteful  and  treasonable 
letter  V  said  the  queen,  looking 
round  the  table.  4  Mr.  Knox, 
are  you  not  sorry  from  your  heart, 
and  do  you  not  repent  that  such 
a  letter  has  passed  your  pen,  and 
from  you  has  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  others  V  said  Maitland. 
— 4  My  lord  secretary,  before  I 
repent  I  must  be  taught  my  of¬ 
fence.’ — *  Offence !  if  there  were 
no  more  but  the  convocation  of 
the  queen’s  lieges,  the  offence 
cannot  be  denied.’ — 4  Remember 
yourself,  my  lord,  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  lawful  convoca¬ 
tion  and  an  unlawful.  If  I  have 
been  guilty  in  this,  I  offended  oft 
since  I  came  last  into  Scotland ; 
for  what  convocation  of  the  bre¬ 
thren  has  ever  been  to  this  hour, 
unto  which  my  pen  served  not?* 
— ‘  Then  was  then,  and  now  is 
now,’  said  the  secretary  ;  4  we 

have  no  need  of  such  convocations 
as  sometimes  we  have  had/ — 
4  The  time  that  has  been  is  even 
now  before  my  eyes,’  rejoined  the 
reformer ;  4  for  I  see  the  poor 
flock  in  no  less  danger  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  before,  except 
that  the  devil  has  got  a  vizor  upon 
his  face.  Before,  he  came  in  with 
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his  own  face,  discovered  by  open 
tyranny,  seeking  the  destruction 
of  all  that  refused  idolatry ;  and 
then,  I  think,  you  will  confess  the 
brethren  lawfully  assembled  them¬ 
selves  for  defence  of  their  lives ; 
and  now  the  devil  comes  under 
the  cloak  of  justice,  to  do  that 
which  God  would  not  suffer  him 

to  do  by  strength’ - 

44  4  What  is  this  V  interrupted 
her  majesty,  who  was  offended  that 
he  should  be  allowed  such  liberty 
of  speech,  and  thought  that  she 
could  bring  him  more  closely  to 
the  question  than  any  of  her  coun¬ 
sellors.  4  What  is  this  ?  Me- 
thinks  you  trifle  with  him.  Who 
gave  him  authority  to  make  con¬ 
vocation  of  my  lieges  ?  Is  not 
that  treason  ?’  4  No,  madam,* 

replied  lord  Ruthven,  displeased 
at  the  active  keenness  which  the 
queen  shewed  in  the  cause  ;  4  for 
he  makes  convocation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  hear  prayer  and  sermon 
almost  daily  ;  and  whatever  your 
grace  or  others  will  think  thereof 
we  think  it  no  treason.’  4  Hold 
your  peace,’  said  the  queen ;  4  and 
let  him  make  answer  for  himself.’ 
4 1  began,  madam,’  resumed  Knox, 
4  to  reason  with  the  secretary 
(whom  I  take  to  be  a  better  dia¬ 
lectician  than  your  grace)  that  all 
convocations  are  not  unlawful ; 
and  now  my  lord  Ruthven  has 
given  the  instance.’  4  I  will 
say  nothing  against  your  religion, 
nor  against  your  convening  to 
your  sermons ;  but  what  autho¬ 
rity  have  you  to  convocate  my 
subjects  when  you  will,  without 
my  commandment?’  He  answer¬ 
ed,  that  at  his  own  will  he  had 
never  convened  four  persons  in 
Scotland,  but  at  the  orders  of  his 
brethren  he  had  given  many  ad- 
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vertisements,  and  great  multi¬ 
tudes  had  assembled  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  them ;  and  if  her  grace 
complained  that  this  had  been 
done  without  her  command,  he 
begged  leave  to  answer,  that  so 
was  all  that  had  been  done  res¬ 
pecting  the  reformation  of  religion 
in  this  kingdom.  He  bad  never, 
he  said,  loved  to  stir  up  tumults, 
never  been  a  preacher  of  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  taught  the  people  to  obey 
princes  and  magistrates  in  all 
their  lawful  commands.  If  he 
had  been  more  active  than  the  rest 
of  his  brethren  in  calling  extra¬ 
ordinary  assemblies  of  the  protes- 
tants,  it  was  owing  to  a  charge 
which  he  had  received  from  the 
church  to  do  so,  as  often  as  he  saw 
a  necessity  for  such  meetings,  and 
especially  when  religion  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger ;  and  he  had  re¬ 
peatedly  requested  to  be  exone¬ 
rated  from  this  irksome  and  invi¬ 
dious  charge,  but  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  his  wish.  He  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  convicted  by  a  just  law, 
before  he  would  profess  sorrow 
for  what  he  had  done  ;  he  thought 
he  had  done  no  wrong. 

“  Mary,  perceiving  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  reasoning, 
began  to  upbraid  him  with  his 
harsh  behaviour  to  her,  at  their 
last  interview.  He  spake  ‘  fair 
enough’  at  present  before  the 
lords,  she  said,  but  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  he  caused  her  to  shed  many 
salt  tears,  and  said,  ‘  he  set  not 
by  her  weeping.’  This  drew  from 
him  a  vindication  of  his  conduct, 
in  which  he  gave  a  narration  of 
that  conference.  After  this,  the 
secretary,  having  spoken  with  the 
queen,  told  Knox  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  return  home  for  that 


night.  *  I  thank  God  and  the 
queen’s  majesty,’  said  he. 

“  When  Knox  had  withdrawn, 
the  judgment  of  the  nobility  was 
taken  respecting  his  conduct.  All 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
immediate  dependents  of  the  court, 
voted,  that  he  had  not  been  guilty 
of  any  breach  of  the  laws.  The 
secretary,  who  had  assured  the 
queen  of  his  condemnation,  was 
enraged  at  this  decision.  He 
brought  her  majesty,  who  had  re¬ 
tired  before  the  vote,  again  into 
the  room,  and  proceeded  to  call 
the  votes  a  second  time  in  her 
presence.  This  attempt  to  over¬ 
awe  them  incensed  the  nobility. 

*  What !’  said  they,  ‘  shall  the 
laird  of  Lethington  have  power  to 
control  us?  or,  shall  the  presence 
of  a  woman  cause  us  to  offend 
God,  and  to.  condemn  an  innocent 
man,  against  our  consciences?’ 
They  then  repeated  the  votes 
which  they  had  already  given,  ab¬ 
solving  him  from  all  offence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  praising  his 
modest  appearance  and  the  judi¬ 
cious  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  his  defence.” 

The  account  which  is  given  of 
Knox  in  his  decline  of  health  is 
striking  and  affecting. 

“  While  he  was  engaged  in  these 
contests,  his  bodily  strength  was 
every  day  sensibly  decaying.  Yet 
he  continued  to  preach,  although 
unable  to  walk  to  the  pulpit  with¬ 
out  assistance ;  and,  when  warmed 
with  his  subject,  he  forgot  his 
weakness,  and  electrified  the  audi¬ 
ence  with  his  eloquence.  James 
Melville,  afterwards  minister  of 
Anstruther,  was  then  a  student  at 
the  college,  and  one  of  his  constant 
hearers.  The  account  which  he 
has  given  of  his  appearance  is 
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exceedingly  striking  ;  and,  as  any 
translation  would  enfeeble  it,  I 
shall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

‘  Of  all  the  benefits  I  had  that 
year  [1571],  was  the  coming  of 
that  maist  notable  profet  and 
apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr.  Johne 
Knox,  to  St.  Andrew’s,  who,  be 
the  faction  of  the  queen  occupeing 
the  castell  and  town  of  Edinburgh, 
was  compellit  to  remove  therefra, 
with  a  number  of  the  best,  and 
chusit  to  come  to  St.  Andrews. 
1  heard  him  teache  there  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Daniel,  that  simmer 
and  the  wintar  following.  I  had 
my  pen  and  my  litle  buike,  and 
tuk  away  sic  things  as  I  could 
comprehend.  In  the  opening  up 
of  his  text,  he  was  moderat  the 
space  of  an  half  houre ;  but  when 
he  enterit  to  application,  he  made 
me  so  to  grew  *,  and. tremble,  that 
I  could  not  hald  a  pen  to  wryt. — 
He  was  very  weik.  I  saw  him, 
everie  day  of  his  doctrine,  go 
hulie  and  fear  f,  with  a  furring  of 
marticks  about  his  neck,  a  staffe 
in  the  an  hand,  and  gud,  godlie 
Richart  Ballanden,  his  servand, 
haldin  up  the  uther  oxter  from 
the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and, 
lie  the  said  Richart,  and  another 
servand,  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit, 
whar  he  behovit  to  lean,  at  his 
first  entrie ;  bot,  er  he  haid  done 
with  his  sermone,  he  was  sa  active 
and  vigorous,  that  he  was  lyk  to 
ding  the  pulpit  in  blads  §,  and  flie 
out  of  it.’ 

“  The  persons  with  whom  the 
reformer  was  most  familiar  at 
St.  Andrews  were  the  professors 
of  St.  Leonard’s  college,  who 
often  visited  him  at  his  lodging 
in  the  abbey.  This  college  was 
distinguished  by  its  warm  attach- 

*  i.  c.  thrill. 
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ment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  re¬ 
formation,  which  it  had  embraced 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  while  the 
two  other  colleges  were  disaffect¬ 
ed  to  the  authority  of  the  king, 
and  several  of  their  teachers  su¬ 
spected  of  leaning  to  popery. 
The  reformer  was  accustomed  to 
amuse  himself  by  walking  in  St. 
Leonard’s  yard,  and  to  look  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  the  stu¬ 
dents,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
rising  hope  of  the  church.  He 
would  sometimes  call  them  to  him, 
and  bless  them,  and  exhort  them 
to  be  diligent  in  their  studies,  to 
attend  to  the  instructions  of  their 
teachers,  and  imitate  the  good  ex¬ 
ample  which  they  set  before  them, 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  God 
and  with  the  great  work  which  he 
had  lately  formed  in  their  native 
country,  and  to  cleave  to  the  good 
cause.  These  familiar  advices 
from  a  person  so  venerable  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  young  men.  He  even  con¬ 
descended  to  be  present  at  a  col¬ 
lege-exercise  performed  by  them 
at  the  marriage  of  one  of  their 
regents,  in  which  the  siege  and 
taking-  of  Edinburgh  castle  was 
dramatically  represented.” 

**  The  ardent  desire  which  he  felt 
to  be  released  by  death,  from  the 
troubles  of  the  present  life,  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  that  he  wrote  about 
this  time.  *  Wearie  of  the  world,’ 
and  *  thirsting  to  depart,’  are 
expressions  frequently  used  by 
him.  During  his  stay  at  St.  An¬ 
drews,  he  published  a  vindication 
of  the  reformed  religion,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  letter  written  by  a  Scots 
Jesuit,  called  Tyrie,  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  which  is  thus  inscribed: 
*  John  Knox,  the  servant  of  Jesus 

f  i.  c.  slowly  and  warily. 

§  i.  e.  beat  the  pulpit  in  pieces. 
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Christ,  now  wearie  of  the  world, 
and  day  life  luiking  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  this  my  earthly  tabernakle, 
to  the  faithful  that  God  of  his 
mercie  shall  appoint  to  fight  after 
me.’  In  the  conclusion  of  it  he 
says,  *  Call  for  me,  deir  brethren, 
that  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  pleis 
to  put  end  to  my  long  and  pane¬ 
ful  battell.  For  now  being  un¬ 
able  to  fight,  as  God  sumtymes 
gave  strength,  I  thirst  an  end, 
befoir  I  be  more  troublesum  to 
the  faithfull.  And  yet,  Lord,  let 
my  desyre  be  moderate  be  thy  holy 
spirit.’  In  a  prayer  subjoined  to 
the  dedication  are  these  words. 

*  To  thee,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
my  spirit.  For  I  thirst  to  be  re¬ 
solved  from  this  body  of  sin,  and 
am  assured  that  I  shall  rise  agane 
in  glorie;  howsoever  it  be  that 
the  wicked  for  a  tyme  sail  trode 
me  and  others  thy  servandes  under 
their  feit.  Be  merciful,  O  Lord, 
unto  the  kirk  within  this  realme ; 
continew  with  it  the  light  of  thy 
cvangell ;  augment  the  number 
of  true  preicheris.  And  let  thy 
mercyfull  providence  luke  upon 
my  desolate  bedfellow,  the  fruit 
of  hir  bosome,  and  my  two  deir 
children,  Nathanael  and  Eleazar*. 
Now,  Lord,  put  end  to  my  mise- 
rie.’  The  advertisement  ‘  to  the 
Faithful  Reader,’  dated  from  St. 
Andrews,  12th  July,  1572,  con¬ 
cludes  in  the  following  manner  : 
‘  I  hartly  salute  and  take  my 


good  night  of  all  the  faithful  of 
both  realmes,  earnestly  desyring 
the  assistanoe  of  their  prayers, 
that,  without  any  notable  slander 
to  the  evangel  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 
may  end  my  battel ;  for  as  the 
nvrlde  is  wearie  of  me,  so  am  l 
of  it."' 

He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1572,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  The  eulo- 
gium  which  the  regent  Morton 
pronounced  over  his  grave  is  well 
known.  There  lies  he  who  never 
feared  the  face  of  man.  We  can¬ 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
a  part  of  the  more  elaborate  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Scottish  reformer, 
with  which  Dr.  M‘Crie  closes  his 
work. 

“  That  he  possessed  strong  natu¬ 
ral  talents  is  unquestionable.  In¬ 
quisitive,  ardent,  acute ;  vigorous 
and  bold  in  his  conceptions ;  he 
entered  into  all  the  subtleties  of 
the  scholastic  science  then  in 
vogue,  yet,  disgusted  with  its 
barren  results,  sought  out  a  new 
course  of  study,  which  gradually 
led  to  a  complete  revolution  in 
his  sentiments.  In  his  early  years 
he  had  not  access  to  that  finished 
education  which  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  obtained  in  foreign 
universities,  and  he  was  afterwards 
prevented,  by  his  unsettled  and 
active  mode  of  life,  from  prose¬ 
cuting  his  studies  with  leisure  ; 
but  his  abilities  and  application 


*  Tvric,  in  liis  reply,  scoffs  at  this  amiable  expression  of  pious  affection  ; 
and  in  doing  so  discovers  that  he  waS  as  great  a  stranger  to  conjugal  and 
parental  feelings,  as  he  was  to  the  rules  of  logic.  “He  [Knox]  sais,  that  .of 
tuay  propositiones  quhilkis  ar  verray  trew,  I  collect  ane  conclusione  maist 
false  and  repugnant  to  all  veritie.  Ane  dialectitian  wald  answer  that  Schir 
Jobne  Knoxe  bes  nocht  weill  considderit  the  rewiis  of  dialectik,  to  aihrnie 
ane  fals  conclusion  to  follow  of  trew.  premissis.  Bot  bee  an  s  1  knaw  bis  greit 
occupationis,  and  sdlicitude  he  hes  of  his  wyf  and  childrine,  that  he  euld 
nocht  take  tent  to  sic  trifflis,  I  will  pas  this  with  sileffce.”  Refutation,  ut 
supra,  fol.  4,  a. 
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enabled  him  in  a  great  measure 
to  surmount  these  disadvantages, 
and  he  remained  a  stranger  to 
none  of  the  -branches  of  learning 
cultivated  in  that  age  by  persons 
of  his  profession.  He  united  in 
a  high  degree  the  love  of  study 
with  a  disposition  to  active  em¬ 
ployment.  The  truths  which  he 
discovered  he  felt  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  impart  to  others,  for 
which  he  was  qualified  by  a  bold, 
fervid,  and  impetuous  eloquence, 
singularly  adapted  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  govern  the  minds  of 
a  fierce  and  unpolished  people. 

“  From  the  time  that  he  embraced 
the  reformed  doctrines,  the  desire 
of  propagating  them,  and  of  de¬ 
livering  his  countrymen  from  the 
delusions  and  corruptions  of  po¬ 
pery,  became  his  ruling  passion, 
to  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  ease,  his  interest,  his 
reputation,  and  his  life.  An  ar¬ 
dent  attachment  to  civil  liberty 
held  the  next  place  in  his  breast 
to  love  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Intrepidity,  independence  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  mind,  indefatigable  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  constancy  which  no 
disappointments  could  shake,  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  him  for  the  ha¬ 
zardous  and  difficult  post  which 
he  occupied.  His  integrity  was 
above  the  suspicion  of  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  his  firmness  proof  equally 
against  the  solicitations  of  friends, 
and  the  threats  of  enemies. 
Though  his  impetuosity  and  cou¬ 
rage  led  him  frequently  to  expose 
himself  to  danger,  we  never  find 
him  neglecting  to  take  prudent 
precautions  for  his  safety.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
countrymen  shews  the  high  opi¬ 
nion  which  they  entertained  of  his 
sagacity  as  well  as  of  his  honesty. 


The  measures  taken  for  advanc¬ 
ing  the  reformation  were  either 
adopted  at  his  suggestion,  or  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  advice;  and  we  must 
pronounce  them  to  have  been  as 
wisely  planned,  as  they  were  bold¬ 
ly  executed. 

“  His  ministerial  functions  were 
discharged  with  the  greatest  assi¬ 
duity,  fidelity,  and  fervour.  No 
avocation  or  infirmity  prevented 
him  from  appearing  in  the  pulpit. 
Preaching  was  an  employment  in 
which  he  delighted,  and  for  which 
he  was  qualified,  by  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  by  the  happy  art  of  applying 
them,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
to  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  church  and  of  his  hearers. 

“  In  private  life,  he  was  both  be¬ 
loved  and  revered  by  his  friends 
and  domestics.  He  was  subject 
to  the  illapses  of  melancholy  and 
depression  of  spirits,  arising  partly 
from  natural  constitution,  and 
partly  from  the  maladies  which 
had  long  preyed  upon  his  health ; 
which  made  him  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  churlish,  and  less  ca¬ 
pable  of  pleasing  and  gratifying 
his  friends  than  he  was  otherwise 
disposed  to  be.  This  he  confess¬ 
ed,  and  requested  them  to  excuse ; 
but  his  friendship  was  sincere, 
affectionate,  and  steady.  When 
free  from  this  morose  affection, 
he  relished  the  pleasures  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and,  among  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  was  accustomed  to  unbend 
his  mind,  by  indulging  in  innocent 
recreation,  and  in  the  sallies  of 
wit  and  humour,  to  which  he  had 
a  strong  propensity,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  graveness  of  .his  general 
deportment.  Although  in  the 
course  of  his  public  life,  the  se¬ 
verer  virtues  of  his  charactei  wers 
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more  frequently  called  into  action, 
yet  have  we  met  with  repeated 
instances  of  his  acute  sensibility ; 
and  the  ^unaffected  tenderness 
which  occasionally  breaks  forth 
in  his  private  letters  shews  that 
he  was  no  stranger  to  4  all  the 
charities’  of  human  life,  and  that 
he  could  *  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoiced,  and  weep  with  them  that 
wept.’ 

“  Most  of  his  faults  may  be 
traced  to  his  natural  temperament, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
His  passions  were  strong ;  he  felt 
with  the  utmost  keenness  on  every 
subject  which  interested  him ;  and 
as  he  felt  he  expressed  himself, 
without  disguise  and  without  af¬ 
fectation.  The  warmth  of  his  zeal 
was  apt  to  betray  him  into  intem¬ 
perate  language ;  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  his  opinions  inclined 
to  obstinacy;  and  his  indepen¬ 
dence  of  mind  occasionally  as¬ 
sumed  the  appearance  of  haughti¬ 
ness  and  disdain.  In  one  solitary 
instance,  the  anxiety  which  he  felt 
for  the  preservation  of  the  great 
cause  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
interested,  betrayed  him  into  an 
advice  which  was  not  more  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  laws  of  strict 
morality,  than  it  was  contrary  to 
the  stern  uprightness,  and  undis¬ 
guised  sincerity,  which  character¬ 
ized  the  rest  of  his  conduct.  A 
stranger  to  complimentary  or 
smooth  language,  little  concerned 
about  the  manner  in  which  his 
reproofs  were  received  provided 
they  were  merited,  too  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  evil  of  the  offence 
to  think  of  the  rank  or  character 
of  the  offender,  he  often  ‘  uttered 
his  admonitions  with  an  acrimony 
and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irri¬ 


tate  than  to  reclaim.’  But  he 
protested,  at  a  time  when  persons 
are  least  in  danger  of  deception, 
and  in  a  manner  which  should, 
banish  every  suspicion  of  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  motives,  that,  in  his 
sharpest  rebukes,  he  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  hatred  of  vice,  not  of  the 
yicious,  that  his  great  aim  was  to 
reclaim  the  guilty,  and  that,  in 
using  those  means  which  were 
necessary  for  this  end,  he  fre¬ 
quently  did  violence  to  his  own 
feelings. 

44  Those  who  have  charged  him 
with  insensibility  and  inhumanity, 
have  fallen  into  a  mistake  very 
common  with  superficial  thinkers, 
who,  in  judging. of  the  characters 
of  persons  who  lived  in  a  state  of 
society  very  different  from  their 
own,  have  pronounced  upon  their 
moral  qualities  from  the  mere 
aspect  of  their  exterior  manners. 
He  was  austere,  not  unfeeling ; 
stern,  not  savage vehement,  not 
vindictive.” 

We  subjoin  the  just  and  elo¬ 
quent  remarks  which  our  author 
has  made  on  the  peculiar  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  character  and  genius 
of  Knox  for  the  scene  in  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  act. 

"  In  contemplating  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  that  of  Knox,  it  is  not 
the  man ,  sp  much  as  the  reformer , 
that  ought  to  engage  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  talents  which  are  suit¬ 
ed  to  one  age  and  station  would 
be  altogether  unsuitable  to  an¬ 
other  ;  and  the  wisdom  displayed 
by  providence,  in  raising  up  per¬ 
sons  endowed  with  qualities  singu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  work  which 
they  have  to  perform  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  mankind,  demands  our  par¬ 
ticular  consideration.  We  must 
admire  the  austere  and  rough 
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reformer,  whose  voice  once  *  cried 
in  the  wilderness’  of  Judea,  who 
was  4  clothed  with  camel’s  hair, 
and  girt  about  the  loins  with  a 
leathern  girdle,’  who  4  came  nei¬ 
ther  eating  nor  drinking,’  but 
4  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  tree,  warned  a  generation 
of  vipers  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,’  saying  even  to  the  ty¬ 
rant  upon  the  throne,  4  It  is  not 
lawful  for  thee.’  And  we  must 
consider  him  as  fitted  for  4  serving 
the  will  of  God  in  his  generation,’ 
according  to  his  rank  and  place, 
as  well  as  his  Divine  Master, 
whose  advent  he  announced,  who 
4  did  not  strive,  nor  cry,  nor 
cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets,  nor  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax/  To  those  who  complain, 
that  they  are  disappointed  at  not 
finding,  in  our  national  reformer, 
courteous  manners,  and  a  winning 
address,  we  may  say,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  Lord  to  the  Jews 
concerning  the  baptist ;  4  What 
went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness 
for  to  see  ?  A  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind  ?  What  went  ye  out  for 
to  see  ?  A  man  clothed  in  soft 
raiment  ?  Behold,  they  which  are 
gorgeously  apparelled,  and  live 
delicately,  are  in  kings*  courts. 
But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? 
A  prophet  ?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
and  more  than  a  prophet.’,  To 
4  the  men  of  this  generation,’  as 
well  as  to  the  Jews  of  old,  we 
may  apply  the  parable  of  the 
4  children  sitting  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  calling  one  to  another, 


and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto 
you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we 
have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  wept.’  Disaffection  to 
the  work  often  lurks  under  cavils 
against  the  instruments  by  which 
it  is  carried  on ;  and  had  Knox 
been  soft  and  yielding  in  his  tem¬ 
per,  he  would  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  unfit  for  his  office  by  the 
very  persons  who  now  censure  his 
harshness  and  severity.  4  But 
wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  chil¬ 
dren  V  Before  the  reformation, 
superstition,  shielded  by  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  armed  with  power, 
governed  with  gigantic  sway* 
Men  of  mild  spirits,  and  of  gentle 
manners,  would  have  been  as  un¬ 
fit  for  taking  the  field  against  this 
enemy,  as  a  dwarf  or  a  child  for 
encountering  a  giant.  4  What 
did  Erasmus  in  the  days  of  Lu¬ 
ther?  What  would  Lowth  have 
done  in  the  days  of  Wicliffe,  or 
Blair  in  those  of  Knox  ?’  It  has 
been  justly  observed  concerning 
our  reformer,  that  4  those  very 
qualities  which  now  render  his 
character  less  amiable,  fitted  him 
to  be  the  instrument  of  providence 
for  advancing  the  reformation 
among  a  fierce  people,  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  face  danger,  and 
surmount  opposition,  from  which 
a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit 
would  have  been  apt  to  shrink 
back.’  Viewing  liis  character  in 
this  light,  if  we  cannot  regard  him 
as  an  amiable  man,  we  may,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  pronounce  him  a 
great  reformer.” 


*  Luke  vii.  35. 
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to  prevent  Plunder.  Abandonment  of  the  place  by  the  greater  part  of 
its  Inhabitants.  Buonaparte  establishes  himself  in  the  Kremlin.  Fires 
break  out.  General  Conflagration  of  the  City.  Conduct  of  Count 
Rostopchin.  Effect  of  this  Event  on  the  Result  of  the  Campaign. 
Russians  take  up  a  Position  at  Tarutino.  Buonaparte  sends  a  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Kutusof,  His  anxiety  for  Peace.  Firm  Conduct  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander .  Affair  near  Riga.  Second  Battle  of  Polotsk. 
Retreat  of  Victor  . . .  .  246 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Campaign  in  Russia  continued.  Surprise  of  Wereia  by  the  Russians . 
Second  Mission  of  Lauriston.  Napoleon  prepares  for  his  Retreat. 
Affair  of  Winkowo .  The  French  evacuate  Moscow.  Order  of  March 
of  the  retreating  army.  Capture  of  General  Winzingerode.  Blow¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Kremlin.  Action  of  Malo-Jaroslawetz.  The  French 
retreat  upon  TViazma.  Retrograde  Movement  of  Kutusof.  The 
Russians  resume  the  Pursuit.  Losses  of  the  French  Army.  Affair 
of  Wiazma.  Change  in  the  Weather.  Effect  of  the  Cold  on  the 
Army.  Difficulty  of  procuring  Provisions.  Fall  of  Snow.  Aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  Distress.  Mallet's  Conspiracy.  Arrival  of  Napoleon 
at  Smolensko.  Disastrous  Passage  of  the  Wop  by  Eugene.  Kutu¬ 
sof 's  line  of  March.  Operations  of  the  Army  of  Moldavia.  Tchi - 

chagof  marches  upon  Minsk.  Fall  of  that  Place.  Movement  of 
Schwartzenberg  in  pursuit  of  Tchichagof.  Movements  of  Reynier 
and  Sacken.  Affair  of  Wolkowiski.  Retreat  of  Sacken.  Russians 
surprise  Witepsk.  Operations  of  the  Army  under  Victor.  False 
View  of  his  Situation  entertained  by  Napoleon.  Arrival  of  Eugene 
at  Smolensko.  Kutusof’ s  march  on  Krasnoi.  Reflection  on  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  that  General.  Battles  at  Krasnoi.  Critical  Situation  of 
Ney.  He  crosses  the  Dnieper ,  and  rejoins  the  Army.  Immense  loss 
of  the  French.  March  on  the  Berezyna.  The  Russians  gain  the 
Bridge  of  Borizpn.  Disastrous  Passage  of  the  Berezyna ,  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Divisiow  of  Partouneaux.  Junction  of  V ictor.  Move¬ 
ments  of  Kutusof.  Buonaparte  leaves  the  Army ,  and  sets  off  for 
Paris.  Arrival  of  the  Army  at  Wilna.  Abandonment  of  that 

place.  Passage  of  the  Niemen.  Convention  with  the  Prussian 

Army  under  General  Yorek.  .  ■  . . . 
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